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PREFACE. 


Some  seven  centuries  ago,  two  distinct  languages  were  spoken 
throughout  England,  the  Anglo-Sa&on,  which  was  that  of  our  Teu- 
tonic forefathers,  and  consequently  one  of  the  pure  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  the  Anglo-Norman,  one  of  the  Neo-Latin  family  of  tongues, 
which  was  hrought  in  by  the  Norman  conquest.  For  some  time, 
these  two  languages  remained  perfectly  distmct,  the  Anglo-Norman 
being  the  only  one  spoken  or  understood  by  the  higher  classes  of 
society;  while  the  lower  classes,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
intermediate  class,  used  only  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Some  only  of  the 
middle  classes,  more  especially  those  engaged  in  mercantile  occu- 
pations, were  acquainted  with  both.  It  was  not  nntil  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  intercourse  between  the  several  classes  had  become 
more  intimate,  that  an  intermixture  of  the  two  languages  began  to 
take  place,  and  then  all  the  educated  classes  appear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  both  tongues.  From  this  time  forwards,  an  Eng^h 
writer,  though  using  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  adopted  just  as  many 
Anglo-Norman  words  as  he  pleased, — in  fact  it  had  assumed  the 
character  of  a  language  of  two  ingredients,  which  might  be  mixed 
together  in  any  proportion,  from  pure  Anglo-Norman  (pure,  as  regards 
the  derivation  of  the  words)  to  nearly  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  according 
to  the  class  of  society  for  which  he  wrote.  Thus,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  language  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
which  was  designed  for  a  popular  work,  contains  a  remarkably  small 
mixture  of  Anglo-Norman  words,  while  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer, 
who  was  essentially  a  Court  poet,  the  proportion  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  very  great.  Much  of  this  Anglo- 
Norman  element  was  afterwards  rejected  from  the  English  language, 
but  much  was  retained,  and  of  course  a  proportional  quantity  of  Anglo- 
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Saxon  was  displaced  by  it.  In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of 
the  English  language^  the  writers  of  the  ages  of  change  and  transition 
contain  a  very  large  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
as  well  as  to  the  Anglo-Norman,  which  are  no  longer  contained  in  the 
English  tongue. 

Such  was  the  first  process  of  the  formation  of  the  English  language. 
The  limitation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  element  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  fifteenth  century^  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  words  used  by  previous  English  writers  were  rejected 
from  the  English  language,  and  were  never  seen  in  it  again.  But  as 
these  disappeared,  they  were  succeeded  by  a  new  class  of  intruders. 
The  scholastic  system  of  the  age  of  the  Eeformation,  had  caused  a 
very  extensive  cultivation  and  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  at  that  time 
were  ahuost  as  well  acquainted  with  Latin  as  with  their  own  mother 
tongue.  Li  consequence  of  this  universal  knowledge  of  Latin,  the 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  any  sensible  inconvenience, 
used  just  as  many  Latm  words  as  they  liked  in  writing  English, 
merely  giving  them  an  English  grammatical  form.  The  English 
language  thus  became  suddenly  encumbered  with  Latin  words,  until, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  practice  of  thus  using  Latin  words  ws&  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  pedantic  affectation,  that  it  effected  its  own  cure.  A  popular 
writer  of  this  period,  Samuel  Rowlands,  in  a  satirical  tract  published 
in  1611,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Knave  of  Clubbs,"  has  the  following 
lines  upon  this  fashion,  which  had  at  that  date  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point : 

SIGNIBUR  WOBDE-HONGER,  THE  APE  OF  ELOaUBNCE. 

As  on  the  way  I  Itenerated, 
A  Rurall  person  I  Obviated, 
Interrogating  time's  Transitation, 
And  of  the  passage  Demonstration. 
My  apprehension  did  Ingenious  scan, 
That  he  was  roeerely  a  Simplitian, 
So  when  I  saw  he  was  Extravagant, 
Unto  the  obscure  vulgar  Consonant, 
I  bad  him  vanish  most  Promiscuously, 
And  not  Contaminate  my  company. 

A  few  of  these  Latin  words  have  held  their  place  in  the  language. 
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but  our  writers,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth,  abound  in  words  adopted  from  the  Latin 
which  modem  English  dictionaries  do  not  recognize. 

Erom  these  and  other  causes  it  happens,  that  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  English  literature,  one  part  would  be  totally  unintelligible 
to  the  general  reader,  and  the  other  would  present  continual  diffi- 
culties, without  a  dictionary  especially  devoted  to  the  obsolete  words 
of  our  language.  It  is  the  object  of  the  volumes  now  offered  to  the 
public,  to  furnish  a  compendious  and  useful  work  of  this  kind,  which 
shall  contain  the  obsolete  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  words 
used  by  the  English  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
many  of  the  obsolete  Latin  words  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  well  as  words  which  have  been  adopted 
temporarily  at  various  times  according  to  prevailing  fashions  from 
other  languages,  such  as  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Dutch,  or 
which  belonged  to  sentiments,  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  modes, 
that  have  existed  at  particular  periods  and  disappeared. 

There  is  another  class  of  words,  forming  at  least  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  English  language,  and  coming  especially  within  the 
objects  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  those  of  the  provincial  dialects.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  characteristics,  or,  we  may  say,  the 
organic  differences  of  dialect,  are  derived  more  or  less  from  a  diversity 
of  tribe  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  in  our  island;  for,  as  far  as 
our  materials  allow  us  to  go,  we  can  trace  these  diversities  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  As,  however,  during  the  middle  ages,  and,  in  fact, 
down  to  very  recent  times,  the  intercommunication  between  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  very  imperfect,  progress,  of  whatever  kind 
was  by  no  means  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  we  find  in 
the  provincial  dialects  not  only  considerable  numbers  of  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  even  Anglo-Norman  words,  which  have  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  language  of  refined  society,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  as 
far  as  regards  the  Ai^lo-Saxon,  are  not  even  found  in  the  necessarily 
imperfect  vocabulary  of  the  language  in  its  pure  state  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  from  its  written  monuments;  but  also  numerous 
words,  in  general  use  at  a  much  later  period,  but  which,  while  they 
became  obsolete  in  the  English  language  generally,  have  been  pre- 
served orally  m  particular  districts.    The  number  and  character  of 
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these  words  is  very  remarkable,  and  instances  will  be  continiially 
found,  in  the  following  pages,  where  a  word  which  is  now  considered 
as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  dialect  of  some  remote  district, 
occurs  as  one  in  general  use  among  the  popular,  and  especially  the 
dramatic,  writers,  of  the  age  which  followed  the  Eestoration. 

Words  of  this  description  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  dictionary  like 
the  present,  and  they  have  been  collected  with  as  much  care  as  possi- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  organic  differences  of  dialect,  as 
well  as  the  differences  of  orthography  in  words  as  found  in  different 
medieval  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  have  been  inserted 
sparingly,  as  belonging  rather  to  a  Comparative  Grammar  or  to  a  phi- 
lological treatise,  than  to  a  dictionary.  In  fact,  to  give  this  class  of 
variations  fully,  would  be  simply  to  make  a  dictionary  of  each  parti- 
cular dialect,  and  of  each  medieval  manuscript,  and  to  combine  these 
altogether,  which  could  not  be  done  within  any  moderate  limits,  and 
if  done,  with  regard  to  the  manuscripts  especially,  the  first  new 
manuscript  that  turned  up  would  only  show  its  imperfection.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  advisable  not  to  insert  mere  orthographical 
variations  of  words,  unless  where  they  appeared  for  some  reason  or 
other  sufficiently  important  or  interesting.  There  are,  moreover, 
certain  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  which  are  in  the  older 
forms  of  the  English  language  interchangeable,  so  that  we  constantly 
find  the  same  word  occurring,  even  in  the  same  manuscript,  under 
two  or  three  different  forms,  none  of  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
corruptions.  To  insert  all  these  forms,  would  be  to  increase  the 
dictionary  twofold  or  threefold,  for  the  words  in  which  those  letters 
occur,  without  any  proportionate  advantage;  I  have  therefore  in 
general  given  the  word  only  under  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  most 
usually,  or  which  seems  most  correct ;  but,  to  facilitate  the  reference, 
I  add  at  the  end  of  this  preface  a  list  of  the  more  common  inter- 
changes of  this  kind,  so  that  if  a  word  be  not  found  under  one  form, 
it  may  be  sought  for  under  another. 

Various  and  indeed  numerous  glossaries  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, both  of  provincial  and  of  Archaic  English,  but  most  of  fchem 
have  been  special  rather  than  general.  We  may  mention  among  these 
the  valuable  work  of  Archdeacon  Nares,  which,  however,  was  de- 
voted only  to  the  writers  of  a  particuhir  period;  the  extensive  under- 
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taking  of  Boucher,  which  was  not  continued  beyond  the  latter  £ ;  and 
the  numerous  glossaries  of  particular  dialects,  among  which  one  of 
the  last  and  best  is  that  of  Northamptonshire  by  Miss  Baker.  The 
"  Dictionary"  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  when  we  consider  that  it>a6  almost 
new  in  its  class,  and  that  the  author  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  existed  now,  was  in  every 
respect  an  extraordinary  work. 

In  compiling  the  following  pages,  I  have  taken  all  the  advantage 
I  could  honestly  of  the  labours  of  my  predecessors,  in  addition 
to  a  large  quantity  of  original  material  which  was  placed  in 
my  hands,  and  I  have  added  to  this  numerous  collections  of 
my  own,  especially  from  the  dramatic  and  popular  writers  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth.  I  have  also  profited  by  Usts  of  local  words  com- 
municated from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  those  who 
have  contributed  in  this  manner,  I  have  especially  to  acknowledge 
the  services  of  the  Eev.  E.  Gillet,  of  Eunham,  in  Norfolk.  To 
make  such  a  work  perfect  is  impossible ;  but  I  hope  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  present  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  generally  useful 
works  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared. 

THOMAS  WEIGHT. 
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tty  Of  and  sometimes  e. 

atr,  er,  or,  ur, 

dCf  bif  by  J  as  prefixes. 

Cy  8t  Chf  Shf  8Ch» 

Cf  eCf  t. 
5,  fff  ghf  y, 

A.  often  omitted  where  it  ought  to  be  inserted, 
or  used  superfluously. 

«,  y. 
kt  c,  ch. 

Of  OOf  OUf  u. 
qUf  whf  w. 
8t  c. 
stPf  sqUf  qu. 

y.  J- 
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A,  i))e  definite  article^  is  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  an,  which  was 
used  before  consonants  as  well 
as  vowels,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  obsolete 
modes  of  employing  the  article 
are  not  very  numerous.  It  is 
sometimes  repeated  with  adjec- 
tives, the  substantive  having  gone 
before,  in  such  phrases  as,  "  a 
tall  man  and  a  good/'  It  is  not 
unusually  prefixed  to  manyt  as 
**a  many  princes."  It  is  also 
frequently  prefixed  to  numerals, 
as  a  ten,  a  twelve. 
And  a  grete  hole  therin,  whereof  the 
flawme  came  onte  of.  And  aftyre  a  vj. 
or  r^.  dayes,  it  aroose  north-est,  and  so 
hakkereand  bakkere;  and  soenduryd 
axiig.  nyghte8,fullelyteilechanngy&ge, 
goynge  from  the  north-eate  to  the  weste, 
and  some  tyme  it  wnlde  seme  aquench* 
ede  onte,  and  sodanly  it  brent  fer- 
vently agieyne.  JFarJkworth's  Chron, 
The  Kynge  and  his  counseUe  sent  unto 
dyverae  that  were  with  the  erle  of  Oxen- 
fordeprevelv  there  pardones,  and  pro- 
mysede  to  them  grete  veftes  and  landes 
and  goodes,  by  the  wbiche  dyverse  of 
them  were  turned  to  the  kynge  ayens 

'  the  erle;  and  so  in  conclusione  the 
erle  hade  nojt  passynee  ane  yiij.  or  ix. 
menne  that  wolde  hoTde  withe  hym ; 
the  whiche  was  the  undoynge  of  the 
erle.  lb, 

A  is  very  commonly  used  as  an 

abbreviation  of  one,  as  "Thre  I 

B 


persones  in  a  Godhede,^  (three 

persons  in  one  Godhead). 

Hir  a  schanke  blake,  hir  otli«r  graye. 
BaJllad  of  True  Thomas, 

It  is  used  often  as  a  mere  exple- 
tive, generally  at  the  end  of  a 
line  in  songs  and  popular  verse. 
A,  for  on,  or  at,  before  nouns ; 
thus  we  have  a  place,  at  the 
place,  a  field,  in  the  field.  As 
representing  <m,  it  is  frequently 
prefixed  to  words  in  composition, 
sometimes  apparently  giving  in- 
tensity to  the  meaning,  but  in 
general  not  perceptibly  altering 
it.  Thus  we  have  constantly 
such  forms  as  aeold,  for  cold, 
adovm,ioT  down,  a&ac^,  for  back, 
aready,  for  ready.  It  appears 
sometimes,  chiefly  when  used 
before  verbs,  to  represent  the 
French  preposition  a,  and  was 
then  no  doubt  an  adaptation  from 
the  Anglo-Norman.  Thus  ado 
seems  to  represent  the  Fr.  it  f aire. 
The  following  are  the  principal 
meanings  of  a  as  a  separate  word. 
(1)  Always;  ever  (from  the 
A.»S.) ;  still  used  in  this  sense 
in  Cumberland. 

A  the  more  I  loke  theron, 
A  the  more  I  thynke  I  fon. 

Towneley  Myttitiet. 


AA 


AAT 


(2)  Yes  (a  contraction  of  aye). 
Somerset. 

(3)  And.  Somerset,  It  occurs  in 
this  sense  not  unfrequenti}'  in  old 
MSS.,  perhaps  an  accidental 
abridgement. 

(4)  An  interrogative,  equivalent 
to  what  ?     Var,  Dial. 

(5)  If.    St{folk. 

(6)  He.  It  is  often  put  into  the 
mouths  of  ignorant  or  vulgar 
people  in  this  sense  by  the  old 
dramatists,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  MSS.  of  an  earlier  date. 

(7)  They.  In  the  dialect  of 
Shropshire.  In  the  western 
counties  it  is  used  for  she,  and 
sometimes  for  it. 

(8)  AU. 

(9)  Have.  As  in  the  common 
expression  **  a  done/'  t.  e.  have 
done. 

(10)  In.      "  A  Latin,"  in  Latin. 

''A  Goddes    name/'   in  God's 

name. 

A  that  how,  im  that  way  or  manner^  e.g.  I 
shall  do  a*  that  how.  Line. 

(11)  An  interjection ;  for  ah! 

A!  Bwete  sire,  I  seide  the. 

Fiers  PUntghman. 

J  per  se.  A  person  of  extraor- 
dinary merit ;  a  nonpareil.  This 
phrase  was  used  chiefly  in  the 
Elizabethan  age. 

The  famous  dame,  fayre  Helen,  lost  her 

hewe 
HIThenwithred  age  with  wrinckles  chaongd 

her  cheeks. 
Her  lovely  lookes  did  loathsomnesse  en- 

sewe. 
That  was  the  J  per  se  of  all  the  Greekes. 

Turbermlle's  Tragieall  Tales,  1587. 

That  is  the  Aper  se  of  all,  the  cream  of  all. 

Shtrt  Master  Constable,  1609. 

The  phrase  is  sometimes  varied 
by  an  additional  a. 
In  faith,  my  sweet  honey-comb,  I'll  love 
thee,  A  per  sea.  Wily  BeguiVd. 

Aa.  An  exclamation  of  lamenting. 
It  was  asserted  by  the  old  po- 
pular theologists  that  a  male 
child  utters  the  sound  a-a  when  it 


is  born,  because  it  is  the  initial 
of  Adam,  and  a  female  e^e,  as 
that  of  Eve. 
A  AC,  8.  {A.'S.)    An  oak.    North, 
Aad,  adj.  {A.'S.)    Old.     Yorksh, 
Aadlb,  V,  {A.'S.)  To  flourish.  Suf- 
folk,   See  Addle. 
Aaint,  V,  (A,'S.)  To  anoint.  Suf» 

folk. 
Aakin,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Oaken.  North, 
Aan,  (1)  adj.  Own.     Yorks, 

(2)  inter,  A  contraction  of  anan ! 
what  say  you?  East. 

(3)  adv.  On.  A  form  of  the 
word  used  in  a  MS.  of  the  15th 
Century,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Library. 

Bo,  cosyn,  anon  thyn  armys  aan. 

Aande,  8,  (Danish).     Breath.    A 

form  of  the  word  not  uncommon 

in  MSS.  of  the  15th  Century. 

Hys  mynde  es  schort  when  he  oght  thynkes, 
Hys  nese  oft  droppes,  hys  aande  stynkes. 

~        '  f,  MS.  B 

AaMDORN,      \  ^  i  J    ON 

aadorn,    /••(^-'^O 
noon's  repast;    the    afternoon. 
Cumb.    See  Amdem. 
Aank,  8,  (A.'S.)     The  beard  of 
barley    or     other     grain,    the 
awn. 

And  that  we  call  the  aane,  which 
groweth  out  of  the  eare,  like  a  long 
pricke  or  a  dart,  whereby  the  eare  is 
defended  from  the  dani^er  of  birds. 

Cfooge*s  Husbandry,  1577. 

Aar,  prq9,  {A.-S.  <Br).  Ere,  be- 
fore. This  form  occurs  in  the 
Romance  of  Kyng  Alisaunder. 

Aarm,  8.  (A.-S.)  The  arm.  Wy- 
clitfe,  Bodl.  MS.  Aarmed,  for 
armed,  occurs  in  Wyclyffe's  ver- 
sion of  the  Testament. 

Aaron,  ».  {A.-S.)  The  herb  wake- 
robin.     Cotgrave. 

Aas,  8.  (A.'N.)    Aces. 

Aat,  8.  (A.-S.)  Fine  oatmeal,  used 
for  thickening  pottage. 

Aata,  prep.    After.    Suj^, 

Aath,  8,  (A,-S.)  An  oath.  Yorks, 


Eampole,  MS.  Bowes. 
An  after- 


An,  I.  (_A.-S.7)  The  Mp  of  s  tree. 

Yet  iwatt  hiveuwed  to  deile  mO,- 
good  lUCCEiig  II  the;  hire  hopel,  bi. 


co^onnd.  Sprm.Slup.l[alJ<"U.6i. 
Abagk-a-behint,    oifti.     Behind ; 

in  the  rear.    North. 
Ab^ctsb,  part,  p.  [Lai.  aiacliu). 

Drisen  away  by  violence. 
Abactob,*.  (Lai.)  One  tbat  driTC* 

■way  herds  of  cBitle  by  atealth 

or  violence. 
ADADE,(l)piuf  l.ofabiden(^.-&), 

Abode;  remaiQed. 

(2)  I.  DeUy.    la  MSS.  of  lltb 

Cent. 

For  tooflfl  iiftir  thit  he  wai  made. 

He  fd  iriUunitcfl  Jep^  i^df- 
ABArELLBD,   porl.  p.      Baffled; 

treated  acarnfully. 

And  ubboiome  y-bs, 
Vottht  steiiHd  lo  Bgnlta      ■ 
God  and  alle  good  meo. 

Rn-^  P(.,  p.  61B. 

The  (odeni  ou  tbo  mm  ulonejd  ihs. 

Hut  reed  he  war.  ^idtcii,  and  il  ouakTnf . 

CAawiT,  c.r.,  sm 

or  onr  taeitc  beniei.    Mi^li  Jr'ann. 
Abakwakd,  adv.    Bickwatda. 
Abalibnatb,  v.  (Lai.)    To  slien- 

Bte  i  to  transfer  property  from 

one  to  another. 
Abandb,  r.  To  abandon :  foT^Ve. 

And  Vorti^eni  enJont  the  kingdom  la 

IiEt  ni  iherefOre  both  cndty  aiaiiiii. 
And  prudent  leeke  both  gndi  and  men 
Id  plow,  Mintrfor  Migitlrala. 
Abandon,  ade.  {J..N.  a  bandon, 
•t  diecretian).  Liberally;  «tdia. 
cretion  ;  freely,  fully  exposed. 
ATtir  this  e*ift  gih  tje  bat  reuoa 
Be  pn  bit  gule  Kio  in  atanilini. 

SBm.qflMi£oH,2SiS.  I 


ABANDnm, o.(^,.iV.)  Tosubjecti 

to  abandon.     SAelton. 
Abarcy,  I,    (Med.  Lot.  dbartia.) 

InsatiablenesB. 
Ababk,  b.     {A.-S.  abarim).     To 

make  bare. 
Abahre,  d.  (from  A.-N.  abamr). 

To  prevent. 

il*ducjiigelo  FemambnnncetheprrKd 

laemoiyei   and   perpetni;]   nnovDed 


""kwuftt  l> 


Abakstick,  a.     Insatiableneii, 
Abarstib,  01$.    More  downcut. 

M;;ht  na  nmn  be  iJuirslir. 

TffKiules  Mstttria. 
k-Bt.&K,  V.  {A.-N.    ahaitter).     To 

cnat  down;  to  humble.  Spenter, 

Among  illiterate  persons,  it  ii 

still  used  in  the  senae  of  debaie. 

"I  wonldti^  d^oH  myself  bf  dcKeodiag 

a>'wlWl"u,*]S4. 

Ababhhent,  >.  {A.-N.)  The  state 

of  being  abashed. 
AoAiT,  part.  p.    Downcast.    See 

Abaiud. 
Ababtabdiib,  p.  {A.-N.  abattar. 

der).    To  render  illegitimate  or 

Ababobb,  ».  (A.-N.)    Abasement. 

Abastick,  oifi.  Insatiable. 

Abatayj-ment,*.  (^.-W.J   Battle- 
ment. Sir  GawayiK,  p.  30. 

Abate,  o.  (^..JV.)  (1)  To  subtract. 
Abatyn,  Buhlraho.  Prompt. Parv. 
It  Kas  the  technical  term  for  the 
operation  in  ■ritbmetic. 
(a)  To  beat  down,  or  overthrow. 
Blotail. 

(3)  To  cast  donn,  or  depreuthe 
mind.     SAait^. 

(4)  To  ceaae. 


miiaiss 


ABA 


ABB 


(5)  To  contract,  or  cut  short. 
Shaketp. 

(6)  To  lower,  applied  to  banners. 
Common  in  this  sense  in  the 
metrical  romances. 

Alle  the  banen  that  Cryiten  fooade 
vde. 
jctovian  Imp^  1743. 


They  were  dbatyde. 
Oc 


(7)  To  flutter,  or  beat  with  the 
wings.    A  hawking  term. 

An  hawke  that  traveyleth  upon  the 
teyne,  a  man  may  knowe  if  he  take 
hede,  for  suclie  is  her  maner  that  she 
wdde  pante  for  ahatyng  then  another 
doth,  for  in  and  if  she  shold  fle  a  htell 
tirhile  almoste  she  woUe  lose  her  breth, 
whether  the  be  high  or  lowe. 

Reliq.  AnHq.,  i,  800. 

(8)  To  reduce  to  a  lower  temper, 
applied  to  metal. 

(9)  To  disable  a  writ.  A  law 
term. 

Abatement,  ».  (A,'N.)  (1)  "A 
mark  added  or  annexed  to  a 
coat  [of  arms]  by  reason  of  some 
dishonourable  act,  whereby  the 
dignity  of  the  coat  is  abased." 
Holme's  Academy  of  Armory. 
(2)  A  diversion  or  amusement. 
North. 

Abaty,   v.    (A,-N.)     To    abate. 
Glouc. 

And  tbat  he  for  ys  nevew  wolde,  for  to 

abaty  stryf. 
Do  hey  amendement,  sawve  lyme  and  lyf. 

Rob.  Glouc. 

A.BXVTf  prep.    About.  North. 

^  V,  (from  A.'N.  aitaubir 

Abawe,    I  or  abaudir,)    To  asto- 

ABAUB,  S-  nish,  to  confound,  used 

ABAVB,  I  by  Chaucer,  and  writers 

J  of  his  time. 

For,  soche  another,  as  I  gesse, 
Afome  ne  was,  ne  more  vermaile ; 
I  was  abawed  for  merveile. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  8644. 

My  mirth  and  melis  is  fasting, 
My  counteuanee  is  nicety. 
And  al  ahawed  where  so  I  be. 

The  Dreme,  614. 

Many  men  of  his  kynde  sanh  him  so 
ubtated.       LoHgtof^e  Ckron.,  p.  210. 


(2)  (A.'S.)   To  bow;  to  bend. 

Alle  the  knyghtes  of  Walis  londe. 
Ho  made  Mawe  to  his  lionde. 

Cambridge  MS.  ofUtk  Cent. 

Abawt,  prep.  Without.  Staffbrdsh, 
Abate,  v.  (from  A.-N.  abayer.) 

To  bark. 
Abat,  8.  (A.-N.)     The  barking  of 

dogs ;  at  abayf  at  bay. 

And  this  doon,  every  man  stond  abrod 
and  blowe  the  deeth,  and  make  a  short 
abay  for  to  rewarde  the  houndes,  and 
every  man  have  a  smal  rodde  yu  his 
hond  to  holde  of  the  houndes  that  the! 
shul  the  better  abaye.      MS.  Bodl.  646. 

Thus  the  forest  they  fraye, 
The  hertis  bade  at  abaye. 

Sir  Degrevante,  Line.  MS. 

Abat,  v.  To  suffer  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty; to  abie.  This  form  is 
given  by  Skinner.    See  Abie. 

ABAT8CHII).  l^rff-^^**!'^' 

, .., '   „    Vfnghtened.    See 

ABAy88H«TTE,J^»,^^ 

Abayst,  part,  p,  {A.-N)  Disap- 
pointed. 

And  that  when  that  they  were  travyst. 
And  of  herborow  were  abayst. 

Brit.  Bibl,  iv,  83. 

Abb,  8.  (from  A.-S.  ab.)    The  yarn 

of  a  weaver's  warp. 
Abba^aybo,  j9a«/  t.   Started. 

And  aftyr  that  he  knonnyngly  abbarayed. 
And  to  the  kvng  evyn  thus  he  sayd. 

iydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  4. 

Abbas,  8.    An  abbess. 

Abbat,  v.  (A.'N.  abbayer.)  To  bay; 
'      to  bark.     See  Abay. 

Abben,  V.  To  have.  Glouc.  Dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  verb  in  this 
form  are  found  in  Robert  of 
Gloucester. 

Arture,  TJter  sone,  of  wan  we  tolde  byvore. 

Ye  abbyth  y-hurd  hou  he  was  bygete  and 
y-bore. 

Abbess,  8.  According^  to  Grose, 
this  is  a  vulgar  name  for  the 
mistress  of  a  disreputable  esta- 
bUshment. 

Abbey f  8.  {A.'N.)  The  great  white 
poplar,  a  variety  of  the  populu8 
alba.     Westm.  Yorks, 


ABB 


ABE 


Abbet-lvbber,  «.  A  term  of  re- 
proach for  idle  persons.  Somer' 
set.  Yorka,  It  is  found  in  most 
of  the  early  dictionaries. 
''Neither  was  I  much  unlike  those  aii«y- 
lubbers  in  my  life,  though  farre  unlike 
them  in  beUef,  who  laboured  till  they 
were  cold."  Lyly's  Euphues. 

The  roost  of  that  which  they  did  bestow 
was  on  the  riche,  and  not  the  poore  in 
dede,  as  halt,  lame,  blinde,  sicke,  or  im- 
potent, but  lither  lubbers  that  might 
worke  and  would  not  In  so  much  that 
it  came  into  a  commen  proverbe  to  call 
him  an  abbay-ltibber,  that  was  idle,  wel 
fed,  a  loDg  lewd  lither  loiterer,  that 
might  worke  and  would  not. 
The  Bumynge  ofPaules  Church,  1663. 

Abbiooet,  V,  To  expiate:  make 
amends  for.    See  Jbie, 

Abbod,  «.  (A.'S.)  An  abbot.  Rob. 
of  Glouc. 

Abbrbviatb,  par^ /».  (LaL)  De- 
creased; shortened. 

Abbrochment,  «.  {A.'N.)  Ingross- 
ing  of  wares  to  sell  by  retail.  Coek, 

Abbrochb,  v.  (J.'N,)  To  broach 
a  barrel.    Prompt,  Pat'v, 

Abbut,  conj.    Aye  but.     Yorka. 

Abbyt,  8.    A  habit. 

And  chanones  gode  he  dede  therinne, 
Unther  the  abbyt  of  seynte  Auatynue. 
Wright's  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  p.  66. 

Abce,  8.  The  alphabet.  A.  not  un- 
common word  in  the  16th  Cent. 

Abobvenham,  8.  An  astrological 
term  for  the  head  of  the  twelfth 
house,  in  a  scheme  of  the 
heavens. 

Abducb,  V.  (Lot.  aiduco.)  To  lead 

away. 

From  the  wh^ch  opinion  I  colde  not 

abduce  them  with  al  my  endevor. 

State  Papers,  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Abbab,  v.  (from  ji.'S,  aberan.)  To 
deport ;  to  conduct. 

So  did  the  faerie  knight  himselfe  abeare. 
And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shame 
to  shield.  Spenser. 

Good  abearing,  or  abearance,  the 
proper  and  peaceful  carriage  of  a 
loyal  subject.  A  law  phrase. 
Whereof  eche   one  was  pledge  and 
floretie  for  others'  good  abearing. 

Lambard^s  Peramb.  of  Kent,  1596. 


Abearance  is  still  the  technical 
word,  in  law,  for  such  behaviour 
as  the  law  deems  unexceptionable. 
(2)  To  bear;  to  tolerate.  A  vul- 
garism. 
Abece,  8.  The  alphabet;  and, 
from  this,  the  elements  of  a  sci- 
ence. Found  in  writers  of  the 
14th  and  15th  Cents. 

Clerc  he  was  god  ynou,  and  ynt,  as  me 

telleth  me. 
He  was  more  than  ten  yer  old  ar  he 

couthe  ys  abece.     Bob.  Glouc.,  p.  266. 

A  place,  as  man  may  se, 

Quan  a  chyld  to  scole  xal  set  be, 

A  bok  hym  is  browt, 
Naylyd  on  a  brede  of  tre. 
That  men  callyt  an  ahece, 

Pratylych  i-wrout. 

Beliq.  Antiq.,  \,  63. 

Whan  that  the  wise  man  acompteth 
Aftir  the  forrael  propirt^ 
Of  algorismes  abece. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe.  Ant. 

i.  e.  the  abc,  or  elements,  of  arithmetic. 
Abecedarian,  s,    (Lot.  aheceda^ 

riu8.)  One  who  teaches  or  learnt 

the  alphabet.    Minaheu. 
Abecedary,  a^.    Alphabetic^. 
Abeched,  part. p.  {A.-N.)    Fed; 

satisfied. 

5it  schulde  I  sum  delle  been  abeched, 
And  for  the  tyme  wel  refreched. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Ant. 

Abed,  adv.    In  bed.  Var,  dial. 

Abede,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  bid;  to 
oflFer.  In  MSS.  of  14th  Cent.  It 
also  occurs  as  the  past  tense  of 
abide. 

Abeer,  v.  To  bear  with ;  tolerate. 
Northampt. 

Abegge.    See  Abie. 

In  the  MS.  of  Gower,  belonging 

to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  we 

have  abege,  used  as  though  the 

g  were  soft. 

He  woldedon  his  sacrilege. 

That  many  a  man  it  schulde  ahege. 

So  in  Urry,  a  passage  from  Chau- 
cer's Cant,  T.  is  printed — 
There  durst  no  wight  hand  on  him  ledge. 
But  he  ne  swore  be  shold  aJbedge. 

I  Abeisaunce,  8,  (A.'N.)  Obedience, 


ABE 


ABI 


Abblde,  v.  {A,'S.)  To  become  bold. 

Thes  folk  of  Perce  {^n  abelde. 

Kyng  Alysaunder,  2443. 

Abele,  8,  (A.'N.)  The  white  pop- 
lar. A  common  name  in  the 
provinces. 

Abel-whackets,  8.  A  game  of 
cards  played  by  sailors;  the 
loser  is  beaten  with  a  knotted 
handkerchief,  of  which  he  re- 
ceives a  blow,  or  whack,  for  each 
lost  game. 

Abeltche,  adv.    Ably. 

Abbnche,  adv.  Upon  a  bench. 
Eob,  Glouc. 

Abent,  8,   A  steep  place.  Skinner. 

ABEauiTATE,  V.  {Lat.  abequito.) 
To  ride  away.  This  word  is 
given  by  Minsheu,  in  his  Guide 
into  Tonguest  1627. 

AberdavinEi  8,  A  provincial  name 
for  the  siskin  {fringilla  spinw 
of  Linnaeus). 

Abere,  v.  (ji.'S.)  To  bear.  Eob. 
Glouc,   See  Abear, 

Aberemord,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  law 
term,  meaning  murder  fully 
proved,  in  distinction  from  man- 
slaughter and  justifiable  homi- 
cide. Junius. 

Abering,  8.  A  law  phrase  for  the 
proper  carriage  of  a  loyal  subject. 
See  Abearing. 

Aberne,  adj.    Auburn. 

Long  aheme  beardes. 
Cunningham's  Bevels  Accounts^  p.  56. 

Abessb,  v.  (A.'N.)    To  humble. 

See  Abase. 
Abestor,  8.    A  kind  of  stone. 

Among  stones  abestor,  which  being  hot 
wil  never  be  colde  for  our  constancies. 
Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  ISSl. 

Abet,  s.    Help ;  assistance. 
Abettes,  8.     Abbots.     Monastic 

Letters,  p.  206. 
Abew, prep.    Above.  Devon. 
Abeye,  v.  (1)   See  Abie. 

(2)  To  bow ;  to  obey. 
Abbtdb,  v.    To  abide* 


Abeytbd,  part.  p.  (A.^S,)  En- 
snared.   In  MSS.  of  15th  Cent. 

Hys  flesshe  on  here  was  so  aheytedt 
That  thylke  womman  he  coveyteyd. 

Abeyjedoun,  past  t.  pi.  They 
obeyed.  A  form  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  15th  Cent. 

Abgrkgate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  lead  out 
of  the  flock.    Minsheu. 

Abhominable.  a  pedantic  form 
of  the  word,  prevalent  in  the 
16tb  Cent.,  and  arising  from  an 
erroneous  notion  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  ab  and  homo.  Shake- 
speare ridicules  it  in  Lovers  La» 
bour  Lostf  V,  1. 

Abhor,  v.  {Lat.)  To  protest 
against,  or  reject  formally.  A 
term  of  canon  law. 

Abhorrant,  8.  A  person  who 
abhors.  Minsheu  gives  this  word 
in  his  Guide  into  Tongues,  1627. 

Abid.  Used  as  the  past  tense  of 
abide,  in  writers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

Abidance,  s.   Dwelling ;  tarrying. 

Abidden,  part.  p.     Endured* 

Abide,  v.  (from  A.-S.  abidan.)  (1) 
To  persevere ;  to  endure ;  to 
suffer.  Pegge  gives  the  phrase, 
"  You  must  grin  and  abide  it," 
applied  in  cases  where  resistance 
is  in  vain.  It  is  used  by  Lydgate 
in  the  sense  of  to  forbear ;  and 
it  still  occurs  provincially  in  the 
sense  of  to  tolerate. 
(2)  It  occurs  sometimes  as  an- 
other form  of  Abie. 


Abie, 
abiggen, 

ABE, 

ABEGGE, 

ABEYE, 

ABYCHE, 

ABITE, 

ABUY, 

ABUY5E, 


V.  (from  A.'S.  abic- 
gan.)  To  expiate ; 
atone  for ;  make 
amends ;  pay  for.  A 
^word  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  early 
MSS.,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  of 
orthography. 

Here  he  had  the  destenee 
That  the  porre  man  xulde  abS. 

BeUq.  Antiq.,  i,  63. 


ABI 


ABJ 


Ther  dnrste  no  wight  hand  upon  him  legge. 
That  he  ne  awor  anon  he  schuld  abegge. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  39S6. 

Therefore  I  rede,  keepe  the  at  home ; 
For  thou  Shalt  abeye  for  that  is  done. 

Hartshome,  Met.  T,  226. 

Ther  start  in  Sander  Sydebreche, 
And  swere,be  his  fader  sowle,  he  schnlde 
abifche.        Runting  of  the  Hare,  179. 

We,  yei,  that  shal  thou  sore  ahite. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  15. 

Thi  ryot  then  schalt  now  abuy^e. 

Poenu  of  W.  Mapes,  p.  345. 

ABIDING,  (1)  8,  An  abode;  per- 
severance ;  suffering ;  sojourning. 
These  four  senses  of  tiie  word 
are  found  in  Rider*8  Diciionarie, 
1640. 

(2)  adj.    Patient. 

And  bold  and  alidynge 
Bismares  to  suffre. 

JPiert  PI,  p.  413. 

(3)  In  MS.  of  the  15th  cent., 
ahidyngely  is  used  adverbially, 
for  remaining. 

And  in  myn  housolde  ben  ahidyngely. 

Abiggede,  V,  (A.'S.)    To  suffer. 

The  wiche  schal  it  aUggede. 

Legend.  Cathol.,  p.  206. 

Abiliment,  abilmbnt,  «.  (1)  Ha- 
biliment.     A    common    ortho- 
graphy of  the  16th  and  begin- 
ning  of  the  17th  centuries. 
(2)  Ability. 

Never  liv*d  gentleman  of  greater  merit, 
Hope,  or  abtliment  to  steer  a  kingdom. 
Ford,  Broken  Ueart. 

Abill,  v.  To  make  able.  See  Able, 

Abillbrb,  adj.     Stronger;  more 

able. 

AtnUere  thane  ever  was 

Syr  Ector  of  Troye.  Morte  Arthurs. 

Abime,  «.  (A.'N,)    An  abyss. 

Abintestate,  adj,  {Lat,)  Intes- 
tate.   Miruheu, 

Abishering,  s.  (A.-N,)  "To  be 
quit  of  amerciaments  before 
whomsoever  of  transgression.'' 
Rastall ,  quoted  by  Cowell.  Rider, 
in  his  Dictionarie,  translates  it 
hyflteo  non  reditwt. 


Abit,  (1)  pres,  t  Zd  pert,  sing,  of 
Abide.  Abideth.  Common  in 
Chaucer,  and  the  early  writers. 

(2)  8.  A  habit;  clothing.    Rob. 

Glouc. 

Ont  of  ys  dbyt  anon  Vortiger  hym  drow, 
And  clothes,  as  to  kyog  bicome,  dude  on 
him  faire  y^uow^. 

(3)  8,  A  habit  or  custom. 

(4)  8,  An  obit,  or  service  for  the 
dead.  Apology  for  the  Lollard8, 
p.  103. 

Abitacle,  8.  {Lat.)  A  habitation, 
or  dwelling. 

In  whom  also  be  ^e  bildid  togidre  into 
the  abitacle  of  God  in  the  Hooli  Groost. 

Wickliffe. 

Abitb.(1)9.  a  habitation;  a  dwell- 
ing-place. 

To  leve  his  ahite,  and  gon  his  waie. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  4914. 

(2)  8.(A.-N.)  A  habit. 

Also  wymmen  in  coverable  ahite  with 
schamefastnesse  and  sobrenesse  araignje 
hemsilff. 

Wickliffe^s  New  Testament,  1  Tym.  ii. 

(3)  V,  See  Abie. 

(4)  V,  (from  A.'S.  abitan.)  To 
bite. 

Abited,  adj.    Mildewed.  Kent. 

Xbitev,  part,  p.  Bitten ;  devoured. 

A  thousent  she])  ich  habbe  ahiten. 
And  mo,  3ef  hy  weren  i-writen. 

Reliq.  Jntiq.,  ii,  276. 

Abition,  8.  (Lat.)  Going;  away; 
dying.   Cockeram, 

Abitte,  pr,  ten8e.  8.  from  abiden. 
Abideth. 

Abject,  (Lat.)  (I)  8.  A  base,  des- 
picable person. 

I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die. 
Than  at  my  foeman's  feet  an  abject  lie. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  SO. 

(2)  V.  To  reject ;  to  cast  away. 
Abjection,  8.  (Lat.)  (1)  Baseness, 
yileness. 
(2)  An  objection. 

For  they  mnat  take  in  hande 
Toprecfi,  and  to  witbstande 
All  maner  of  abjections. 

SkeltOH,  U  346. 


ABJ  8 

Abjects,  »,  (from  the  Lot  a^eeii,) 
Castaways ;  persons  abjected. 
Shake8peare*s  Richard  III, 

Ablactation,  ».  {Lat,)  A  par- 
ticular method  of  grafting,  where 
the  cyon  is  as  it  were  weaned  by 
degrees  from  its  maternal  stock, 
but  not  wholly  cut  oflf,  till  it  is 
firmly  united  to  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  grafted.  See  the 
JHcHonarium  Eusticum,  8vo. 
Lond.  1726. 

Ablajhd,  part,  p,  (A.-S.)  Blinded. 

The  walmes  ban  the  abland. 

Snyn  Sages,  2462. 

Ablaqubation,  9,  {LaL)  The 
practice  of  opening  the  ground 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  water. 

Ablastb,  8,  {J,'N.)  A  cross-bow. 
Pron^t.  Parv,  IThe  correspond- 
ing  Latin  word  bdlista  in  the 
Prompt,  Parv,  does  not  give  a 
▼ery  definite  explanation.    It  is 
said  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
cross-bow;  but  in  a  passage  in 
Hall,  a  distinction  seems  to  be 
made  between  them.    The  arb- 
last  was  doubtless,  like  the  cross- 
bow, a  weapon  used  for  the  pro- 
jection of  arrows,  but  perhaps  of 
a  more  formidable  character,  for 
from  Hall  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  a  difiference  of  some 
kind. 

Ablastb,  past  t.  Blasted.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  MS.  of  Gower  in  the 
Soc.  Ant.  Library. 

Tenym  and  fyre  togedir  he  caste. 
That  he  Jason  so  sore  tUtUute. 

Able,  v.  (^.-iV:)  (1)  To  make 
able,  or  to  give  power  for  any 
purpose. 

And  life  by  this  (Chnst's)  death  aid,  shall 

controU 
Death,  whom  thy  death  slew. 

Donnas  Divine  Poems. 

(2)  To  warrant,  or  answer  for; 
to  undertake  for  any  one. 


ABL 

None  does  offend,  none;  Iiay  none;  PU 

able  'em.  L«ot,  iv,  6. 

Admitted!  aye,  into  her  heart,  Pll  able  it. 

Widow's  Tears,  0.  P,  vi,  164. 

Constable  VU  ahU  him;  if  he  do  come 
to  be  a  justice  afterward,  let  him  thank  the 
keeper.  Changeling,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  840, 

To  sell  away  aU  the  powder  in  the  kingdom. 

To  prevent  blowing  up.    That's  safe.  He 

able  it.  Middl.  Oame  at  Cheese, 


(3)  To  make  fit  or  suitable  for. 

God  tokeneth  and  assygneth  the  times, 
opre  offyces. 
1st  Boke  of  Boeiin*. 


ahlynge  hem  to  therpropre^of^ces. 


Wherfore  what  tyme  a  man  dooth  what 
be  may  in  ahlynge  bym  to  grace,  hit 
sufficith  to  him,  for  God  askith  not  of  a 
man  that  he  seeth  impossible  to  hym. 
Carton's  Divers  Fhiytful  Ghostly  Maters. 

(4)  adj.  Fit;  proper. 

A  monk  thcr  was,  a  fair  for  the  maistrie. 
An  out-rydere,  that  loved  venerye ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 

Chaucer's  Canterb.  Tales,  165. 

(5)  Wealthy.  Herrfordsh,  North, 
An  able  man,  t.  e.  a  rich  man. 

Ablbctick,  adj,  (from  Lat,  ab  and 
lego.)  Set  out  for  sale.  Cockeram, 

Ablegation,  8,  {Lat,)  A  dismis- 
sion ;  a  dispersion. 

Ablembntks,  »,  Habiliments.  See 
Abiliments. 

Ablbnde,  V,  (A,'S,  ablendan,)  To 
blind;  to  dazzle. 

Ableness,  *.     Power;  strength. 

Ablent,  part.  p.  Blinded;  de- 
ceived. 

Ablepst,  a.  (Gr.  &p\tylfia.)  Blind- 
ness. 

Abless,  adj.  Careless  and  negli- 
gent; untidy;  slovenly  in  per- 
son. Uncolmh. 

Ablet,  «.  (A.-N,  able.)  The  bleak, 
a  small  fresh-water  fish.  It  is 
said  by  Ash  in  his  Dictionary, 
1 795,  to  be  "  a  local  word ;"  but 
ablette  is  given  by  Cotgrave  as 
the  French  word  for  the  same 
fish.  It  is  still  used  in  West- 
moreland. 

Ablewb,  past  t.    Blew  upon. 


ABL 


ABO 


Abliche,  adv.  Ably.  MSS.  of  15th 

cent. 
Ablioubt,  9.    (From  Lot.  ahttgu- 

rio.)  "  Spending  in  belly  cheere." 

Mifuheu. 
Ablinden,  v.   (from  A.-S.  ablin- 

dan,)    To  blind ;  to  dazzle. 

Why  menestow  thi  mood  for  a  mote 
In  thi  brotheres  eighe, 
Sithen  a  beem  in  thyn  owene 
Ahltfndeth  thiselve. 

Piers  Tloughmany  p.  189. 

Ablins,  adv.  Perhaps;  possibly. 
North.  Aiblms  is  used  in 
Lincolnsh,\  when  a  person  has 
been  taunted  by  another,  and 
wishes  to  reply  contemptuously 
to  an  inquiry  whether  he  is  about 
to  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  he 
will  say,  "  aiblina  I  may,  aiblins 
I  may'nt." 

Ablocate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  set,  or 
let  out  to  hire.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  word  in  Cocke- 
ram's  English  Dictionariet  1639. 

ABLODE,a^o.  Bloody;  with  blood; 
bleeding.  We  read  in  an  Oxford 
MS.  14th  cent., 

OlabriouB  sat  and  byheld 
How  here  lymes  ronne  ailode. 

Thou  sete  hyne  hyderandthyder  y-cached 
Fram  Pylate  to  Herode, 

So  me  bete  hys  bare  flesche. 
That  byjt  ame  all  ahlode. 

W.  de  Shorekam. 

Ablot,  interj,  (A.-N.  ablof)  An 
exclamation  used  in  hunting,  and 
equivalent  to  On !  On  1 

Abludb,  v.  {Lai,  abludo,)  To  dif- 
fer ;  to  be  unlike. 

Ablusion,  s.  (Lat)  A  chemical 
term,  for  the  cleansing  of  medi- 
cines from  drugs  or  impurities. 
Chaucer, 

Abnegation,  «.  (Lat)  Self-denial. 

O  let  me  imitate  so  blessed  example, 
and  by  the  merits  of  thy  obedience,  let 
me  obtain  the  grace  of  humility,  and 
tAnegatum  of  all  my  own  desires  in  the 
clearest  renoociation  of  my  will 

Taylor's  Great  Exemplar. 

Abnobme,  e.  (from  Lat,  abnormis.) 

To  disfigure :  disguise.  Chaucer, 


Aboade,  part.  p.  of  abide.  Suf- 
fered; endured. 

For  all  her  maydens  much  did  feare, 
If  Oberou  had  chanc'd  to  heare 
That  Mab  his  Queene  should  have  beene 
there. 
He  would  not  have  aboade  it. 

Ihayton. 

Aboabd,  e.  (from  the  Fr.  aborder.) 
To  approach  the  shore. 
(2)  In  some  games,  this  phrase 
signifies  that  the  person  or  side 
in  the  game,  which  was  previ- 
ously either  none  or  few,  has 
now  got  to  be  as  many  as  the 
other.     Dyche, 

Abobbed,  adj.  (from  A.-N,  aboby, 
astonished.)    Astonished. 

The  messangers  were  abobbed  tho. 
Thai  nisten  what  thai  mighten  do. 
^  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  74. 

.  1   *.  (A.-N.)     In- 

AbOCCHEMENT,  I  ^  n  .t 

*  ^crease.   Pronmt. 

.ABOCCHYNGE,     \  p^^ 

Abode,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  bode ;  to  fore- 
bode. The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare. Abodementf  s.,  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  an  omen  or 
prognostication. 

(2)  *.  Delay. 

(3)  Past  tense  of  abide.  Waited 
for. 

Abofe,  8,    A  dwelling ;  an  abode. 

Wolde  God,  for  his  modurs  luf, 
Bryng  me  onys  at  myne  abofSt 
1  were  out  of  theire  eye. 

Cambridge  MS.,  15th  cent. 

Aboffe,  prep.    Above. 

Be  Jhesu  Cryst  that  is  aboffe. 

Cokewolds  Daunee,  217. 

Abogen,  part.  p.   .Bowed. 
Abohtb,  past  tense,  sing.,  of  Abie. 

Atoned  for.    Aboghten  occurs  as 

the  pi. 

Murie  he  ther  wrolite. 
Ah  Bymenild  hit  abokte. 

Kyng  Horn,  1402. 

Aboletb,  adj.  {Lat.  abolitus.)  An- 
tiquated ;  obsolete.  Skelton 
speaks  of  **  abolete  sciens.'' 


ABO 
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Abone,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.)    To  make 

good  or  seasonable ;  to  ripen ;  to 

dispatch  quickly. 

(2)  prep.    Above. 

{Z)adv.    WeU. 

And  a  good  swerde,  that  wolde  byte  dhone. 

Sir  GawajfM,  p.  217. 

AB00D,pa8t  tense  of  abide.  Waited ; 
expected;  remained. 
And  Ck>rnelie    abood  hem  with   hise 
cosyns  nnd  necessarie  frendis  that  weren 
clepid  togidre. 

Wicklife's  New  Testament,  Acta  x. 

Aboon,  prep.    Above ;    overhead. 

North. 

Aboord,  adv.    From  the  bank. 

As  men  in  summer  fearles  passe  the  foord. 

Which  is  in  winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine, 

And  with  his  tumbling  streames  doth  beare 

aboord 

The  ploughmans  hope  and  shepheards 

labour  vaine.  ^ 

Spetuer^t  Buines  of  Rome,  1591. 

Aboot,  part,  p.      Beaten  down. 
Skinner. 

Aboove,  pret.    Above.     West. 

ABORBt  part.p.  Born.  Somersetsh. 

Aborment,  8.   An  abortion.  Top- 
sell's   History    of   Four-Footed 
Beasts,  1607.     We  have  abors- 
ment  in   Higins'   Nomenclator, 
and  abort  in  Florio,  ed.  1611. 

Abort,  v.  {Lot.)     To  bring  forth 
before  the  time. 

Abortive,  *.  (J.-N.)    An  abor- 
tion. 

Aboste,  v.  (A.'N.)    To  assault. 
A  Bretone,  a  braggere, 
Ahotted  Piers  als.       Piers  PI,  p.  126. 

Abote.  {I)  part. p.  Beaten  down. 

Chaucer. 

(2)  pret.  About. 

They  cum  the  towne  abote. 

Heliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  21. 

Abothe,  prep.  Ab  ove.    Arthour 

and  Merlin t  p.  18. 
Abought,  (1)  the  past  tense  of 

abie.    Atoned  for. 

(2)  Bought. 

(3)  An  incorrect  form  of  about. 
Abouohwed,  part.  p.     Bowed; 

obeyed. 


Aboux,  prep.    Above. 

They  said  that  songe  was  this  to  sey. 
To  God  aboun  be  joy  and  blysse  I 

Tundale's  Visions,  p.  168. 

Abounde,  part.    Abounding. 

Byjt  so  this  mayde,  of  grace  most  abounde, 

Lydgate. 

Abour6,  *.  (A.'N.)    The  same  as 

avouri  ;  a  patron. 

By  God  and  Seynte  Mary,  myn  ahouri. 

MS.  qflhth  cent. 

About,  adv.  (1)  In  a  circle.  It 
is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
sense  of  to  work  !  as  in  Hamlet, 
ii,  2,  "  about,  my  brains !"  i.  e. 
**  brains,  go  to  work." 
(2)  prep.  Near,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Eastern  Counties,  where  they 
say  "  worth  nothing  o^ou/ twenty 
pounds." 

Abouten,  adv.    About.    Chaucer, 
Still  used  in  Sussex, 

About-sledge,  s.    A  smith's  great 
forging  hammer. 

About- ward,  tidv.    Near. 

Abouye,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  bow.  Rob. 
Glouc. 

Aboujte,  part,  past  of  abie. 

Or  it  schalle  sone  been  aboiixte. 

MS.  Gower. 

Aboven,  prep.   Above. 
Abowe,  v.  (a.'S.  abogan.)   (1)  To 
bow. 

(2)  V.  To  avow ;  to  maintain. 

In  blood  he  stode,  ich  it  abowe. 
Of  horse  and  man  into  the  anclowe. 
Ellis's  Bomances,  ed.  1811,  i,  279. 

(3)  prep.    Above. 

Abowed,     part.     p.     Daunted; 

ashamed.  Cockeram. 
ABowKHiprep.  Above. 
Abo  WES,  *.  (a.-N.)     Probably  for 

aboureSt  or  avoures^  patron  saints. 

God  and  Seinte  Mary,  and  Sein  Denis  also. 

And  all»the  abowes  of  thischurche,  in  wag 

ore  ich  am  i-do.      Sob.  Qlouc.,  p.  475. 

kaovfOUT^prep.    About. 
Abowtyne,  adv.    About. 
Abo^bde,  past  t.    Bowed. 
kaoyitpast  t.    Bought. 


Abrad,  pari.  p.  (from  A.-S.  abreo- 
dan.)  Killed ;  deatrojed. 
The  ^e  boi^BDii  adai. 
Hi>  ynpo  llinvenilt  Ik  mi 

Hut  Ibe  olde  tn  nu  aSni. ' 

ScrfB  Siua,  810. 
Abradk.  e.  (ZfltaJrodo.)   Tonib, 

Abka 


I  scrape  off. 


)iiBED.  Supposed  to  be  aubura. 
"A  goodly,  long,  thick,  Abraham- 
eolour'd  beard,"  oeeurs  la  Blurt 
Matter  Comtablt,  1602.  See 
Jbram-erdoared. 
Wlicn  ii  tbe  tldeit  wm  of  Frum, 
TtiU  dirthiui-coUmt'dfiBiiB. 

aaUmm  and  Fsrirja,  WW. 

AaftAHAu-uBN.  The  aUngname 
of  a  clasB  of  beggaia  in  the  six- 
teentti  ccatuiy.  Nares  thinks 
the  phrase  "  to  sham  Abraham  " 

tarejiniiei!,  and  bHc-ltgged,  and  fiijn- 
eUi  bymself  msd.  aiid  caryeth  a  packe 

» locli  Ijke  toje,  and  namelh  liimicit 

FnUmilyt  of  FaQiiDii<fci.lB75, 


SUpAau'i  BuiijFt  asiCkiiTiicttTi.'lilS. 
Abbahau'b  BALu,*.  All  Old  Dame 
for  a  species  of  «iUow.    Ballo- 
tar,   Bngliih   Exponlor,   1641. 
Cockeram  explains  it  as  "  a  wil- 
low in    Italy  that   brings  forth 
igaiu  caitus  likt;  pepper." 
ABBAIDE.e.  (from  A.-S,  abradian.) 
(1)  To  awaken;  to  start  up. 
Ipomydon  with  tkst  stroke  airaydej 
AaA  to  the  Icyuga  Ihu  be  lajde. 

Ifpmydm,  1149. 
When  he  Eflpied  t}ie  'aquire,  Ihrrenitti 

tnd  took  bia  iwnra  in  bii  hand,  and  I'au 
to  have  ilam  that  'lauire. 

3Uhn.  Bill.  qfS.  Jrliaa,  i,  41*. 


ScbB  hJgBn  to  abrayd. 

Lesad  of  Sijtit  Mttgntt,^.  116. 

(2)  To  upbraid. 

Bocbiu  preoeDt  felly  gan  airatfit 

To  UeuaJme,  and  even  ttiui  lie  ai^jde. 

Atreui  afUr  with  a  full  hrode  chwe, 
And  or  earn  fnll  dead  in  hyi  Tinge, 

And  rurioiuly  abrnyde  In  hii  UiD|iuige. 

(3)  To  draw  a  sword  from  its 
scabbard. 

f  4)  To  apply  one's  self  briskly  to 

labraydf,  Ilnforee  me  to  do  a  tliyave. 

(5)  To  rise  on  the  stomach  with 
a  feeling  of  nausea.     tforlA. 

(6)  To  eicite ;  stir  up. 
Ahbah.     Naked.     A  cant  word. 

"Abrsm  cove"  is  an  expression 
used  amongst  thieves,  signifying 
a  poor  man,  and  also  a  strong 
Ihief.  -Abram  cave,  naked  or 
poor  man."  Calea'  English  Die- 
(ionory,  1677.  See  also  Mid- 
dleton's  Works,  iii.  32. 
Abbah-colouked.  This  phrase 
is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Corio. 
lanuB,  ii.   3:   "Our   heads  are 

abram,  some  bald,  but  that  our 
wits  are  so  diversly  coloured." 
The  folio  of  1685  alters  abram  to 
attburn.    See  Abraham-coltntred. 

Abbase.b.  (io(.)  Toshave.  This 
TTord  occurs  in  Cockeram's  Eng- 
Uih  Dielianarie,  1639. 
(2)  Part. p.  Smoothed;  shaved. 
the  fourth,  to  while,  is  Apheliia,  a 
nymph  b<  pure  and  eimple  u  tlie  soul, 
ores  an  airaje  table,  and  Ii  therefore 
called  Sioiplintj.      BeaJomm,  ii.SM. 

Abkead,  fli^.    Unconfined;  spread 
out;  exposed.   North. 

A  BRED,    part.  p.     Brought    up. 
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Abrede,  (1)  V,    To  wander. 

How  Troilna  nere  out  of  bis  witte  abrede^ 
And  wept  full  sore,  with  visage  pale  of  hewe. 
The  Testament  of  Creseide,  45. 

(2)  adv.    In  breadth.    North. 

(3)  adv»    Abroad.      Yorks.     It 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Abregge,")  ».  (-^.-iV.)  To  abridge; 
ABREGEi  J  to  shorten. 

Abreke,  9.  {J,'S,  abrecan,)  To 
break  in. 

Abrenounce,  V,  (Lot.  abrenuntio,) 
To  renounce  utterly. 

Abrept,  v.  (Lat)  To  take  away 
by  violence. 

Abretdb.    See  Abraide, 

Abric,  8,    Sulphur.     Coles. 

Abricock,  1  8,  (from  Fr,  abricot) 

Abricot,  j  An  apricot.  In  Ge- 
rard's Herbal  it  is  spelt  abre- 
cock.  The  form  abricoci  is  still 
in  use  in  Somersetshire,  "An 
abricot  irmtet  malum  armenium.'' 
Baret*s  Alvearie^  1580. 

Whose  golden  gardens  seeme  th'  Hesperides 

to  mock: 
Nor  t)iere  the  damzon  wants,  nor  daintie 

abricock. 

Dratfton*s  PolyolMon,  song  18. 

A  BRIDGE,  t>,  {A,'N.)    To  diminish. 

Whose  chilling  cold  had  bonnd  her  bowels 

so. 
As  in  no  wise  she  could  abridge  his  wo. 

Turberville'i  Tragxcall  Tales,  1587. 

Abridgement,  s.  The  word  was 
used  in  Shakespere's  time  (see 
Mids.  N.  D.,  V,  1)  to  signify  a 
dramatic  performance;  perhaps 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  histo- 
rical drama,  in  which  the  events 
of  years  were  so  abridged  as  to 
be  brought  within  the  compass  of 
a  play.  ln^am^^ii|2,  "Look 
where  my  abridgement  comes," 
the  sense  is  doubtful.  But  in  a 
subsequent  passage  Hamlet  calls 
the  players  "the  abstract,  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time." 

Abrioge,    f),      (1)    To    abridge. 

(2)  To  shield  off. 

AUe  myscheffes  from  him  to  ahrigge. 

Lydgate, 


Abripted,  part,  p,     (JLat.)    Ba- 

vished ;  stolen  away.    Cockeram. 

Abroach,  1«.    (from  A.-S,  abra- 

ABROCHB  J  can,)    To  tap ;  to  set 

flowing.     Chaucer  and  Lydgate. 

And  rushing  in  amongst  his  foes,  so  hote 

a  skirmish  made. 
That  every  blowe  sets  blood  abroaeh. 

Warner's  Albion's  England,  1593. 

Call  all  my  servants,  lay  down  all  my 
meat  to  the  fire,  set  all  my  hogsheaas 
abroach,        ShadweU,  Burg  lair,  1689. 

-^  (1)  adj.    Broad.  Min- 
4  I  sheu. 

ABROAD,    ^^2)  adv.      In  pieces; 
ABRODE,  I  j^gynjjgj..  Comw.  Away ; 
J  in  pieces.  Dorset. 

(3)  adv.  Abroad.  North. 

(4)-  part.  p.      Spread   abroad. 

North, 
Abrodieticall,    adj,  (from    Gr, 

a(3po5iaLToc.)  "A  daintie  feeder, 

or  delicate  person."    Minsheu^s 

Guide  into  Tongues^  1627. 
Abroke,  part.  p.  (1)    One  that 

has  a  rupture  is  said  to  be  abroke. 

Kennett, 

(2)  Tom.    Hampsh. 
Abroken,  part,  p.    Broken  out ; 

escaped. 
Abron,  adj.    Auburn. 

A  lustie  courtier,  whose  curled  head 

With  t^ron  locks  was  fairly  famished. 
Hall,  Sat.,  b.  iii,  8.  5. 

Abrood,  adv.     (1)  Abroad. 

(2)  Sitting,  applied  to  a  hen. 
Abrook,  v.      To  brook,  endure, 

suffer.    Shakespeare* 8  Henry  VL 
Abrupt,  part.  p.  {Lat.  abrvptus.) 

Separated. 
Abruption,  s,  (Lat,)    A  breaking 

off.    Minsheu, 
Abryggb,  V,    To  be  shortened. 

My  dayes,  make  y  never  so  quayntc, 

Schullen  abrygge  and  sumwhat  swage. 

Cambridge  Ml 

Absconsiok,  8,  {Lat.  absconsio. 

Concealment. 
Absist,  v.  (Lat.)    To  desist. 
Absolent,  adj.    Absolute. 
And  afterward,  syr,  verament. 
They  called  hym  knyght  absolent. 

Sqiiyr  of  Lorn  Jkgri^  680. 
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Absolbtb,  adj.     Obsolete. 

Absolute,  (1)  adj,  {Lat)    Very 
accomplished;  perfect. 
(2)  part,  p.     Absolved;  set  at 
liberty.  Chaucer, 

Absolvb,  V,  {Lat.)    To  finish. 

Absonant,  adj,  {Lot.)     (1)  Dis- 
cordant, disagreeing,    j^bsonom 
vras  used  in  the  same  sense. 
(2)  Untunable.    Cocieram, 

Abstacle,  8.  for  obstacle. 

Abstent,  a^.    Absent.     Warw, 

Abster,  e.  (Lot.  absterrea,)  To 
deter. 

Abstinent,  adj.  {Lat.)  Abstemious. 
Mins?ietA, 

Abstinenct,  9,    Abstemiousness. 

ABSTORducD,  part,  p»  {Lat,) 
Wrested  away  by  force.  This  is 
Minsheus,  explanation  in  his 
Guide  into  Tongues,  1627. 

Abstract,  s,  (from  Lat,  abstraho.) 
A  separation.    Shakespeare, 

Absumb,  V,  {Lat,  aitsumo.)  To 
bring  to  an  end  by  a  gradual 
vraste ;  to  eat  up.  Absumption, 
destruction. 

A.BSURD.  A  scholastic  term,  em- 
ployed when  false  conclusions 
are  illogically  deduced  from  the 
premises  of  the  opponent. 

Abthanb,  9,  A  steward.  Minsheu, 
Said  to  be  the  old  title  of  the 
High  Steward  of  Scotland. 

kBV,prep,    Above.'  Devon, 
Abuchtment,  8,  {A,'N.)  An  am- 
bush. 

Abudb,  V,  {A,'S.)  To  bid;  to 
offer.     MS,  Ibth  cent, 

Abue,   1  V,  (from  j4,'S,  abugan.) 
abut,  J      To  bow ;  to  obey. 

Kyng  Aylbright  gret  despyt  adde  in  ys 

thogt. 
That  the  Brutons  nolde  seynte  Austyn 

aiue  noght.     Robert  of  GlouCt  p.  235. 
HH  ne  ssoldeto  Englyssemen  abue  rygt 

DOthyng.  Jb.  p.  234. 

Abuf,  prep.    Above. 

ABUGasN,  V,    Another  form  of  the 

verb  to  abie,  which  see. 
Abvih,  prep.    Above.    North, 


Abundand,  part,  a.    Abounding. 

Abundation,  s.  Abundance.  Here* 
fordsh, 

Aburne,  adj.  Auburn.  It  is 
sometimes  spelt  abciwme,  as  in  the 
TriallofWitU,  1604. 

Abuschid,  part,  p.    Ambushed. 

Abuse,  v.  {A.^-N.)  To  deceive; 
to  impose  upon.  Abutable,  that 
may  be  abused,  and  abutage, 
abuse,  were  vrords  employed  in 
the  17th  century. 

Abused, ]0ar/./;.  Fallen  into  abuse; 
become  depraved. 

Abuseful,  adJ,  Abusive.  HerC' 
fordsh. 

AbushemenT)  8,    An  ambush. 

Abushmently,  adv.  In  ambush. 
Huloei, 

Abusion,  8,  An  abuse.  Chaucer 
and  Spenser. 

He  presumeth  and  takethupon  hrm  in 
partie  your  estate  royal  in  callyng  be- 
fore bym  into  greate  abusion  of  all  your 
lande,  and  derogucion  of  your  highnes, 
whiche  hath  not  been  sene  nor  used  in 
no  dayes  heretofore. 

Hall,  Henry  VI,  foL  62. 

Abusious,  adJ,    Abusive. 
Thou  tJinaious  yiliaine  \ 

Taming  of  a  Shreia,  1607. 

Abut,  conj.  Sometimes  used  in  the 

beginning  of  a  sentence,  where 

no  more  is  really  meant  than 

would  be  expressed  by  the  word 

but.    North, 

Abuttal,*.  (-^.-iV.)    A  boundary. 

Abuysb.    See  Abie. 

Abvert,  V,  {Lat.  alverto.)  To  turn 

away.     Cockeram. 
Abyolate,  V,  {Lat,  abvolo,)    To 

fly  away.     Cockeram, 
kBw^nE,  prep.    Above. 

Thane  come  of  the  oryento 
Ewyne  hyme  agaynez 
A  blake  bustous  here 
Abwene  in  the  clowdes. 

Morte  Arthure, 

Aby,  V,  To  abide ;  to  feel  the  effect 
of  a  thing.     Shak.  Mids,  Night* s 
Bream.    Same  as  Abie. 
Abychb.    See  Abie, 
kBXDDE,  part,  p,  oi  abide. 
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Abydb,  v.   (A,'S,)     To  forbear. 
Chaucer.    See  Abide, 

^fj*l":  I  An  abyss.  See  Abime. 

ABx  SM}  J 

Abtt,  o.  pres.  t.  of  abyde,      Abi- 

deth.    See  Abit 
Abttd.    A  form  of  abide,  found  in 

some  early  MSS. 
Ac,  conj,  (A.'S.)    But. 
Academe,  s,  (Gr.)    An  academy. 

Love*a  Labour  Lost. 
Academy,  «.    This  word  is  used 

by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  with  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable. 
Ac  AID,  3.  (A.-S.  (Bced.)    Vinegar. 
AcALB,  adj.  (from  A.'S,  acalian,  to 

cool.)    Cold. 

For  blood  may  snffre  blood, 
Bothe  hungry  and  acale. 

Fters  Flougkman,  p.  893. 

AcARNE,  9.  (Lat.  acame.)    The 

sea-roach.    Kersey. 
AcAs,  adv.    By  chance 
AcAsiAN,  8.  **  Acasian,  that  is  jus 

of  wodstone,"    Med.  MS.,  14th 

cent. 
AcASTEy  V.  {A.'S.)   To  cast  away; 

to  lose. 

The  olde  tre  Ms  yertn  gan  aeaste. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  600. 

(2)  To  be  cast  away. 
AcATER,  8.  (A.'N.  acater.)    A  ca- 
terer ;  a  purveyor. 

He  is  my  wardrobe  man,  my  aeaier,  cook, 
Butler,  and  steward.    Devil  is  an  Ass,  i,  2. 

1  *.  (A.'N.)    Victuals ; 

AcATES,        provisions  purchased. 

ACHATES,  ^Abridged     to     cate, 

J  which  see. 

Whan  I  cam  eerlv  or  late, 

I  pinched  uat  at  hem  in  myn  acate. 

Hocclcte,  i,  180. 

Cotgrave,  defining  the  term  pit- 
tance,  says,  it  imported  "  meat, 
food,  acatea,  victual  of  all  sorts, 
bread  and  drink  excepted.'' 

The  Mantuan,  at  hia  charges,  him  allow'th 

Ail  fine  acates  that  that  same  country  bred. 

Harrington**  JriosL,  zliii,  189. 


AcATRY,  8.  (A.'N.)  The  place  al- 
lotted for  the  provisions  pur- 
chased for  the  king  by  his  pur- 
veyors. 

AcAusE,  conJ.    Because.  Suffolk, 

AcAWMiiv,  part,  p.  Coming.  SO" 
merset, 

AcAZB,  prep.  {A.-N,)  Against. 
Rob,  Glouc, 

AccABLE,  V,  (Fr.)    To  press  down. 

AccAHiNTS,  8,  Accounts.  Staffords. 

AccKusviDtpart.p.  {Lat.)  Kindled. 

AccEPcioN, «.  (£a^)  Reception; 
acceptation. 

AccERSE,  V.  {Lat.  aecerso.)     To 

summon ;  call  together. 

Wherfore  the  erle,  consideryng  that 
kyng  Edward  cUd  dayly  encrease  hys 
power,  as  a  runnyng  ryver  by  goyng 
more  and  more  augmented,  thought  it 
moste  necessary  for  hym  to  geve  him 
battayle  with  spede,  and  therupon 
accersed  and  called  t(^ether  hys  army. 
HaU,  Edward  IF,  fol.  26. 

Access,  8.  Used  by  Shakespeare 
in  Hamlet f  ii,  1,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable. 

Accesse,  s,  (in  Lat,  acceasuafebris, 
the  access  of  a  fever.)  A  fever ;  or, 
more  properly,  the  fit  of  an  ague. 

For  upon  hym  he  had  an  note  accesse. 

That  dale  by  daie  hym  shoke  full  pitouslie. 
The  Complaint  of  the  Blacks  Knight,  187.' 

Accessivelie,  adv.  (Lat.)  Acces- 

sorily ;  as  an  accessory. 

AcciDAVY,  a.  An  afiidavit.  North, 

^  a,  {accidia  in  medieval 

Accidie,  ^Lat.,  derived  from  the 

AcciDE,  I  Gr.  ^icij^ia, carelessness, 

J  sloth.)  Indolence,  sloth* 

He  hadde  an  accidie. 
That  he  sleep  Saterday  and  Sondav. 

Fiers  Fl.,  p."  99. 

AcciPiTR4}tY,  a.  {Lat,  aecipiira' 

riua.)    A  falconer. 

"I  V.  {Lat.  accire.)    To  in- 

AcciTB,    cite ;  also,  to  summon,  or 

ACiTE,  I  call.       Shakespeare,    2 

J  Henry  IV,  and  Tit.  And. 

We  be  all  by  the  condycyon  egall,  now 
acyted  for  to  appere  unto  suche  and 
800  roervRvlous  jugement. 
The  Ordinary e  of  Crysten  Men,  p.  890. 
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AccLiTBy       "1  (Lat.  aeclivis.)  Slo- 
ACCLivous,  J  ping ;  rising;  steep. 
AccLOT,  V.  (1)  {A,'N.)    To  cram ; 
clog;  overload;  cloy. 

Gorbo,  my  comfort  is  aecloyd  with  care, 
A  new  mishap  my  wonted  joyes  hath 
crost: 
Then  raervaile  not  although  my  musicke 
jarre» 
wiien  she  the  author  of  her  mirth  hath 
lost. 
Slphiu  is  dead,  and  in  his  grave  is  laid,  &c. 
Drayton^  Shepherd's  Garland,  1593. 

(2)  (from  the  Fr.  enchuer.)  To 

drive  a  nail  in  shoeing  a  horse. 

Hence,  aecloyd^ «.,  a  wound  given 

to  a  horse  in  shoeing,  by  driving 

the  nail  into  the  quick. 

AccoAST,  V.    To  sail  by  the  coast; 

to  fly  near  the  ground. 

Ne  is  there  hawk  that  mantleth  her  on 

perche, 
Whether  high  towering  or  accoasting  low. 
^enser*s  Faerie  Queene. 

AccoiL,  V,  {A,'N.)  To  be  in  a  cotV, 

or  bustle  of  business. 

About  the  cauldron  many  cookes  aceoyld 
With  hooks  aud  ladles. 

Spenser^s  F.  Q.,  II,  ix,  30. 

AccoLEy  \v.  (A.'N.  accoler.)     To 

ACOLB,  J  embrace  round  the  neck. 

Hence,  accolade^  the  ceremony 

of  embracing,  at  the  creation  of 

knights. 

Then  euioUa  he  the  knyjt,  and  kysses  hym 

thryes. 
As  saverly  and  sadly  as  he  hem  sette  eouthe. 

Syr  Qawayne,  p.  71. 

AccoLDED,  part  p.    Become  cold ; 

suffering  from  cold. 

When  this  knyght  that  was  aecoldeds — 
and  hit  was  grete  froste, — and  he  saw 
the  fyre,  he  descendide  of  his  horse, 
and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  warmide  him. 

Gesta  Bomanorum. 

AccoMBBRous,  odj.    Cumbersome; 
troublesome. 

AccoMBaE.  l^(/d•> J°  '»fT- 
ACUMB»«.  Jrtroyr  '^     ' 

Gii  of  Warwike  mi  name  is; 
Ivel  ich  MB  aeumbred  y-wis. 

6y  qf  Warmke,  p.  817. 


Happlye  there  may  be  five  less  in  the  same 

nombre ; 
For  their  sakes  I  trust  thn  wilt  not  the 

rest  accombre.  Old  Flay,  i,  20. 

Accommodate,  9.  (from  the  ItaL 
accommodare.)  This  word  it 
was  fashionable  in  Shakespeare's 
time  to  introduce,  properly  or 
improperly,  on  all  occasions. 
Ben  Jonson  calls  it  one  of  "  the 
perfumed  terms  of  the  time." 
The  indefinite  use  of  it  is  well 
ridiculed  by  Bardolph's  vain  at- 
tempt to  define  it : 
Accommodated;  that  is,  when  a  man  is, 
as  they  say,  accommodated :  or  when  a 
man  is, — being,— whereby, — ^he  may  be 
thought  to  be, — accommodated;  which 
is  an  excellent  thing.    3  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  with   another 

bedstaff— 
The  woman  does  not  understand  the  words 

of  action. 

B.  Jon.,  JBv.  M.  in  H.,  i,  5. 

Will  you  present  and  accommodate  it  to  the 
gentleman. 

Id.,  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

Accomplish,  v.  (A.-NJ)  To  fur- 
nish; to  perform.  Shakesp. 
Merch.  Ven,  and  Tarn.  Shrew. 

Accompte,  v.  {A.'N,)  To  tell ;  to 
recount.    Skelton. 

Acconferment,  8.(A.'N,)  a  con- 
firmation. Hob.  GUmc, 

AccoRAOE,  e.  To  encourage.  Speti' 
ser, 

AccoRATH-EARTH,  8.  A  field; 
green  arable  earth.    North, 

Accord,  !«.  (A.-N.)  An  agree- 
ACORD,  j  ment ;  a  decision. 
Shakespeare  uses  this  word  in 
the  sense  of  agreement  in  As 
You  Like  It;  as  a  verb,  to  agree, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  ac- 
cordant, agreeable,  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing, 

Thou  opene  royne  lyppen,  Lord, 
Let  felthe  ot  senne  out  wende, 

And  my  mouthe  wyth  wel  god  acord 
Schel  thyne  worscliypyng  sende. 

WilUam  de  Shoreham. 

Sire  knight,  quoth  h^  maister  and  my 

lord, 
Now  draweth  cut,  for  that  is  myn  acord. 
Chaucet's  Canterbury  Tales,  98^ 
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kccoKDxvsTf  part.  a.   Agreeing. 

Suche  thynge  whereof  a  man  may  lere, 
That  to  verttt  is  acordaunt. 

Goweti  MS. 

The  printed  edition  of  Gower  has 
the  word  acordend. 
Kowe  myght  thou  here  next  serrend 
Whiche  *to  this  vyce  is  acordend. 

Govoer,  ed.  1532,  f.  86. 

AccoRDiNGi  part,  a.     Granting. 

Spenser, 
AccoRTy     adj,     {J.-N^.     accort,) 

Wary;  prudent.  Minaheu, 
Accost,  v.  (J.-N.)     To  address 

one's  self  to  a  person  or  thing ;  to 

approach ;  to  attempt,  or  try. 
AccouNSAYL,  f>.  To  counsel  with ; 

8,  counsel. 
Account,  r.  {A.-N.)    To  reckon. 
Long  worke  it  were 

Here  to  account  the  endlesse  progeny 

Of  all  the  weeds  that  bud  and  blossome 
there. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queens,  III,  vi,  80. 

Accountant,  adj.    Accountable. 

And,  I  dare  think,  lie'U  prove  to  Dcsdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.  Now,  1  do  love  her 

too. 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  though,  perad* 

venture, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin. 

Othello,  ii,  1. 

AccoupLE,  V.  (J.'-N.)  To  couple, 
or  join  together.  Acopled  is  used 
in  the  Plumpion  Corr.f  p.  50,  for 
coupled. 

AccouRAGS,  tf.    To  encourage. 

AccouRTiNo,  part,  a.  Courting. 
Spenser. 

AccoT,  V.  (A.'N.  aeeoyer.)     To 

appease;  extinguish;  to  render 

shy  or  coy ;  to  pacify. 

Thou  foolish  swain  that  thus  art  overjoy'd, 

How  soon  may  here  thy  courage  be  accojf*d. 

Peelers  Bglogue  Gratutatorie,  1589. 

AccoTNTED,  part.  p.    Acquainted. 

AccRASE,  V.  (Fr.)    To  crush ;  to 

destroy. 

Fj-nding  my  youth  myspent,  my  sub- 
stance ympayred,  my  credyth  accrased, 
my  talent  hydden,  my  follyes  laughed 
att,  my  rewyne  unpytted,  and  my 
trewth  unemployed. 

^iuseu's  Progresses,  i,  21.  I 


To  curse. 


AccRBASB,  V.  (from  Lat,  acereseo.) 
To  increase :  to  augment. 

AccRBW,  V.  (Pr.)  To  increase ;  to 
accrue.    Spenser. 

But  sight  and  talke  accreit  to  love,  the 
substance  roust  be  had. 

JTamer's  JUnon*s  England,  1593. 

AccRocHE,  V.  (Fr.)    To  gather; 

to  catch  hold  of;  to  increase; 

to  encroach. 
AccRUMBNT,  s,  (from  Fr.  accruer.) 

Addition ;  increased 
AccuB,  8.    The  footmark  of  any 

animal.     Cockeram. 

ACCUR8B,\       fj    OK 
ACURSE,/*'-^^-'^-) 

"Which  is  lif  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawes  acursetk. 

Piers  PI,  p.  375. 

Accuse,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  discover 
or  betray. 

The  entrees  of  the  yerde  accvseth 
To  him  that  in  the  watir  ninseth. 

Bom,  of  the  Rose,  1591. 

(2)  8,   Accusation.  Shakespeare. 
AccusEMBNT,  8.    Au  accusatlou. 

We  do  apperceyve  by  the  relation  of 
your  graces  commissiuners  Mr.  doctour 
Legh  and  Mr.  Williams,  that  diverse 
and  sondrye  accusementes  have  ben 
made  upon  us  unto  your  highnes. 

Monastic  Letters,  p.  154. 

Ace  of  Spades.  A  widow.  This 
slang  word  is  given  in  the  Lexi- 
con 'Balatronicumf  8vo,  Lond., 
1811. 

Acelb,  V,    To  seal.  Rob.  Glouc. 

Acenten,  v.    To  assent. 

Acerbate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  make 
sour  or  sharpen. 

Acbrotb,  8.  Brown  bread.  Min* 
sheu. 

AcERSECOMicK,  8,  One  whose  hair 
was  never  cut.  Cockeram's  Eng- 
lish Dictionaries  1639. 

AcERTAiNBD,  part.  p.  Informed 
certainly ;  confirmed  in  opinion. 

AcBRYATE,  V.  (Lot.)  To  heap 
up. 

Acescent,  adj.  (Lot.)    Sour. 
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AcESB,  V.  (A.'N,)    To  cease;  to 

cause  to  cease. 
AcETARRE,  8,  (Fr.)      A  salad  of 

small  herbs.  Cockeram^  1639. 
AcETH.     A  form  of  aseth.     See 

Aseth. 

Aceth  for  trespas,  satisfactio. 

Frompt.  Fan.,  ed.  1499. 

AcH,  9.    Smallage;  water-parsley; 

apium, 
AcHARNE,  V.  (from  Fr.  achamir,) 

To  set  on ;  to  aggravate  against. 
Achat,*.  (^.-A^.)  {I)  A  contract; 

a  bargain.  Chaucer. 

(2)  Bargaining. 

Coemption  is  to  sale,  comen  achate  or 
buying  together,  that  were  established 
upon  the  peple  by  soche  a  manor  im- 
posicion,  as  who  so  bought  a  bushel!  of 
come,  he  must  yeven  the  kyug  the 
fiveth  parte.  Chaucer's  Boethiua. 

Achates,  *.   {A.-N.)     An   agate. 
AcHATOUR,  *.  {A.-N.)   The  person 

who  had  the  charge  of  the  acatry ; 

the  purveyor. 

A  gentil  maunciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  achatours  migbten  take  exeniple. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  569. 

AcHAUFE,  V.  (Fr.)    To  warm ;  to 

heat. 
AcHAUNGED,  part.  p.    Changed. 
AcHB,  8.    An  ash  tree.    Plumpton 

Correspondence,  p.  188. 
AcHE-BONE,  8.    The  hip-bone. 
AcHELOR,  *.  Ashlar,  or  hewn  stone. 

This  form  occurs  in  a  Yorkshire 

document,  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
Aches,  pi.  Was  frequently  used  as 

a  dissyllable.  See  Hudibras,  III, 

ii,  407. 
AcHEsouN,  V.    {A,'N.  achaison,) 

Reason;  cause. 
AcHETYN,  V.  To  escheat.  Prompt. 

Parv. 
AcuEYEjV,  (A.'N,)  To  accomplish. 

Chaticer, 
AcHOKEo,  part.  p.    Choked. 
AcHOR,  8.    A  scab  on  the  head  of 

children. 
AcuoBNi  8.    An  acorn.  Cheshire. 


AciSE.    For  assise. 

AciTE,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  cite;  sum- 
mon.   See  Accite. 

AcK,  V.  To  mind;  to  regard. 
North. 

Acker,  "I  ».  (apparently  from  A.-S. 
AKEiL,  J  egorj  the  flowing  of  the 
sea.)  This  word  is  explained 
in  the  early  lexicographers  by 
the  Latin  impetus  maris,  and  is 
stated  to  be  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  "flood  or  flowing." 
Eager,  and  Niger,  are  variations 
of  the  same  term.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  MS.  Cott.  Titus 
A.,  xxiii,  f.  49,  further  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  word : 

Wei  know  they  tlie  reume  yf  it  aryse. 

An  aker  is  it  clept,  I  understonde, 

Whos  myght  tliere  may  no  shippe  or  wynd 

wytstonde. 
This  reume  in  thoccian  of  propre  kyude, 
Wytoute  wynde  liatlie  liis  comraotioun; 
The  maryneer  therof  may  not  be  blynde. 
But  when  and  where  in  evei7  regioun 
It  regnethe,  lie  moste  have  itispectioun ; 
For  in  viage  it  may  bothe  haste  and  tary, 
And,  unavised  thereof,  al  myscary. 

It  appears  that  the  word  acker 
is  still  applied  on  the  Trent  to  a 
dangerous  kind  of  eddying  twirl 
which  occurs  on  the  river  when 
it  is  flooded.  In  the  dialect  of 
Craven,  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  termed  an  acker. 

(2)  s,  {A.'S.  tBcer.)  An  acre; 
a  field.  Yorksh. 

(3)  Fine  mould.  North. 
AcKERN,  8.  An  acorn.  A  Northern 

word,  used  principally  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland. 

AcKERSPRiT,©.  (^.-5.)  Wilbraham 
explains  this  word  as  being  said 
of  potatoes  when  the  roots  have 
germinated  before  the  time  of 
gathering  them.  Corn,  and  par- 
ticularly barley,  which  has  ger- 
minated before  it  is  malted,  is 
said,  in  the  East  of  England,  to 
be  acrespired. 

AcKSRSPYRB.     A    word    in    use 
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amongst  masons  and  stone-get- 
ters (or  delvers)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huddersfield,  &c., 
in  reference  to  stone  which  is 
not  of  a  free  workable  quality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  very 
hard,  flinty,  or  metallic  quaUty, 
and  difficult  to  work. 

AcKETouN,  s.  (A.-N.)  A  jacket  of 
quilted  leather,  worn  under  the 
mail  armour;  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  armour  itself. 

Ac  KNOW,  V.  {A.'S,)  To  acknow- 
ledge. North.  It  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  the  Elizabethan 
writers. 

AcKSEN,  8.  (J.-S,)    Ashes.  Wilts, 

AcKWARDS,  adv.  Applied  to  a 
beast  when  it  lies  backwards,  and 
cannot  rise. 

AcLiT,  adj.  Adhered  together. 
Devon. 

AcLiTE,  adv.     Awry.  North. 

AcLOYE.     See  Accloy. 

AcLUMsiD,  part.  p.  {A.-S.)  Be- 
numbed with  cold. 

Acme,  s.  (from  Gr.  uKiiij.)  Mature 
age.  Jonson. 

AcoATHED,  adj.  Rotten  or  diseased 
in  the  liver,  as  sheep.   Dorset. 

AcoLD,  adj.  (from  the  A.-S,  aco^ 
Uan.)     Cold. 

Late  come  to  an  abbey 
Syx  men  other  seven, 
^d  lat  tlieron  aske  gode 
For  Godd  love  of  heven, 
He  Bchal  stond  tlieroute 
Anliungred  and  acold. 

W.  de  Shoreham. 

AcoLASTic,  ac^.  (from  the  Gr. 
dKoXaariKOQ^  Intemperate;  riot- 
ous ;  prodigal :  lascivious.  Min- 
sheu  gives  these  meanings  of  the 
word  in  his  Guide  into  Tongues, 
1627. 

Acolate,  adj.  (Gr.)  Froward; 
peevish.  So  explained  in  Rider's 
Dictionaries  1640. 

Acoldin G,  ;?ar/.  a.  (from  the  A,'S. 
See  Acold.)     Getting  cold. 

Acolen.    See  Accole, 


ACORE 
ACORTE 


"•/to 


AcoMBRE,  V.  {A.'S.)  To  encumber ; 

to  trouble. 

The  feend  with  prede  acomhreih  ous, 
With  Wiethe  autt  with  euvie. 

W.  de  Shoreham. 

AcoMELTD,  part.  p.  Enervated 
with  cold.  Prompt.  Parv. 

AcoMPLiN,  adj.     Limping.  Lane. 

AcoNicK,  adj.  (from  aconite.)  Poi- 
sonous. Rider. 

Acop,  adv.  (from  the  A.-S.  cop.) 

On  end ;  conically. 

Marry  sh'  is  not  in  fashion  yet;  she 
wears  a  hood,  but  it  stands  ncop. 

Ben  Jonson,  iii,  60. 

(from  A.-S.  ceorian, 
lament.)  To  sorrow; 
grieve. 

At  Gloucestre  he  deide,  ac  eir  nadde  he 

non; 
That  acorede  al  this  loud,  and  ys  men 

echon.  Rob.  Glouc. 

Bu  a  peyre  of  a  marc,  other  thou  ssalt  liit 
acorj/e  sore.  lb. 

AcoRSE,  V.  (A.-S.)    To  curse. 

Callede  hem  caytyves 

4corsed  for  evere.      Fiers  Pl.^  p.  375. 

AcoRSY,  V.  (from  the  A.-N.  cors,  a 
body.)  To  bury.  "  For  to  acorsy 
here  brother  body."  Oxf.  MS. 

AcosT,  adv.  (from  A.-N.  a  coste.) 

On  the  side ;  near. 

Forth  thai  passeth  tliis  lond  acost. 

Arthour  and  Merlin. 

AcouNTRB  1  *"•  (-^--^O     An  en- 
ACouNTRB,  Uounter.     MSS.     of 

ACUNTRE,    fi4^^,^,^.  ^ 

AcouPE,  V.  (from  A.-N.  acoulper.) 
To  blame ;  accuse ;  inculpate. 

Me  acoupede  horn  harde  inoo,  and  sethtlie 

atte  last, 
As  tlieves  and  traitors,  in  strong  prison  me 

horn  caste.  Bob.  of  Glouc,  p.  544. 


ACOUPEMENT,  S. 
ACOUPING, 
COUPINO, 


;:}•• 


An  accusation. 
An  onset. 


At  the  acoupi/nff  the  knittes  [speres]  citlier 
brak  on  other.  W.  and  the  Werw.,  p.  124. 

AcovERD,  J9a9/.  t.     Recovered. 
Acow,     adv.      Crooked;      awrv. 
North. 
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AcoTNTE, ».  (from  A,-N,  acointer,) 
To  make  acquaintance. 

Hco  aeoyntede  Iiym  anon,  and  bicomen 

frendes  gode, 
Bothe  for  here  prowes,  and  for  heo  were  of 

on  blode.  Rob.  of  Gloue.,  p.  15. 

AcoYSYNO,  8»  Accusing.  A  mere 
corrupt  spelling.  Kyng  Misaun- 
der,  3973. 

Acquaint,  s.    An  acquaintance. 

mine  old  acquaint  is  she, 

And  one  whom  1  have  us'd  in  thai  degree. 
lAsWt  Eistorie  oj  HdtodorM,  1638. 

AcQUAiNTABLE.  Easy  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  Minsheu'a  Guide 
into  Tongues  J  1627. 

AcauEYNT,  adj.  (from  A,'S,  ac* 

wencan.)    Quenched. 

so  that  me  thynketh, 

My  thnrst  shall  never  be  acquej/nt. 

Gower. 

AcQuiLL,  ».  (A.'N.)    A  term  in 

hunting.    It  was  applied  to  the 

buck  and  doe,  the  male  and  the 

female  fox,  and  all  vermin,  and 

is  nearly  synonymous  with  the 

more  modern  word  imprime. 

Syr  huntere,  how  many  bestis  acguill  ? 
Syr,  the  buk  and  the  doo,  the  male  fox 
and  the  female,  and  alle  othir  vermyn, 
as  many  as  be  put  in  the  book.  And 
how  many  braches  ?  Sire,  alle  that  be 
acquiUz.  Reliq.  Ant.,  i,  151. 

AcQUisE,  V.  (J.-N.)  To  acquire. 

AcauiST       1  *•  (^--^O  ^»  ^CQ"^- 
*       >  sition ;       something 

ACQUEST,      r  'J  -J 

'  J  acquired  or  gamed. 

His  servants  he  with  new  acquiat 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismist. 
Samson  Agonistes,  v,  1755. 

Mud,  reposed  near  t)ie  ostea  of  rivers, 
makes  continual  additions  to  the  laud, 
thereby  excluding  the  sea,  and  preserv* 
ing  tliese  shells  as  trophies  and  signs  of 
its  new  acquests  and  encroacttments. 

Woodtoard. 

Skinner  has  it  as  a  verb,  to  ac- 
quire. 

kcQXiiT  J  part.  p.{A,'N.)  Acquitted. 
Spenser. 

AcauiTB,  V.    To  requite. 

Acquittance,  *.  (A.-N.)  (1)  Ac- 
quaintance. Skinner. 


(2)  Requital.  Othello,  iv,  2. 

(3)  A  discharge,  or  release :  for- 
merly in  general  use  for  what 
is  now  called  a  receipt;  and 
it  is  still  so  in  the  northern 
counties. 

AcRASBD.    Crazed. 

Acre,  s.  (from  the  A.-S.  €ecer.)  A 
field.  Originally  not  a  deter- 
mined quantity  of  land,  but  any 
open  ground.  - 

(2)  A  duel  fought  by  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  with  sword  and  lance. 
Cowell. 

Acre-dale,  a.  (A.-S.)  Lands  in  a 
common  field,  in  which  different 
proprietors  hold  portions  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  North. 

AcREME,  8.  Ten  acres  of  land.  A 
law  term. 

Ac  REMAN,  a.  {A.'S.)  A  husband- 
man. 

The  foules  up,  and  song  on  bough. 
And  acremen  yede  to  the  plough. 

Lay  le  Freine,  176. 

AcRESHOT,  8.  A  kind  of  local  land- 
tax. 

AcRBSTAFF,   "I  Called    a    plough- 

AKERSTAFF,  J  Staff  iu  Huloet.  An 

instrument  to  cleanse  the  plough- 

culter.      See    Kersey's    English 

Dictionary  t  1715. 

AcRiLOGY,  a,  (from  Lat,  acer,  and 
Gr.  Xoyog.)  Bitter  speaking. 
Minsheu  gives  this  word  in  his 
Guide  into  Tongues,  1627. 

AcROKB,  adv.    Crooked. 

Acrook'd,  adj.  Crooked;  awry. 
Yorkah. 

AcRosPYRE,  \v.  (from  Gr.  aKpoQ, 
AKERSPiRE,  J  the  extremity,  or 
end,  and  cnrdpa,  a  curling 
shoot.)  To  sprout.  When  un- 
housed grain,  exposed  to  wet 
weather,  sprouts  at  both  ends, 
it  is  said  to  acrospyre.  Pota- 
toes, sprouting  prematurely,  are 
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said  to  be  ackerspritted.      See 
yickersprit, 

I'or  want  of  turning,  when  the  malt  is 
spreud  on  the  floor,  it  comes  and  sprouts 
at  both  ends,  whic)i  is  called  to  acro' 
spyre;  and  then  it  is  At  only  for  swine. 
Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

In  a  Scottish  act  of  parliament,  anent 
malt-makers,  it  is  said  they  "  let  their 
malt  akerspire,  and  simte  out  all  the 
thrift  and  substance  at  baith  the  ends, 
quhare  it  sould  come  at  ane  end  only-" 
Regiam.  Majestatem,  p.  ^93. 

Across.  A  kind  of  exclamation 
when  a  sallv  of  wit  miscarried. 
Said  to  be  taken  from  the  lan- 
guage used  in  jousting.  See 
Sliakesp.  AlPs  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  ii,  1. 

Acrostic,  adj.  Crossed  on  the 
breast,  "^cros/ic  arms."  Middle- 
ton.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
punning  use  of  the  word. 

AcROTCH,  V.  (from  Fr.  acrocher.) 
To  take  up ;  to  seize. 

AcsEDE J  pret.  p.  Asked.  A  rather 
unusual  form. 

The  kyng  Alesandre  acsede 
Hwan  sail  that  be. 

Reliq.  Antiq-y  i,  30. 

Act,  v.  To  behave ;  to  conduct. 
Essex. 

Act  of  parliament.  A  military 
term  for  small  beer,  five  pints  of 
which,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
a  landlord  was  formerly  obliged 
to  give  to  each  soldier  gratis. 

Acte,  *.  ( Gr.  cLKTri.)  The  sea- shore. 
Phillips. 

Actifs,  *.  pi.  An  order  of  monks, 
who,  according  to  Skinner,  fed 
on  nothing  but  roots  and  herbs. 

Actilly,  ado.    Actually.  Lancash. 

Actious,  adj.    Active. 

With  divers  here  not  catalogd,  and  for  a 

cheefest  take 
All  actious  Caudish,  and  of  these  eternall 

peu-M'orke  make. 

Jlbion's  England,  ed.  1612. 

Actitation,  *.  {Lat.)  Frequent 
action. 


Active  citizen,  s.  A  louse.  This 
cant  term  is  given  in  the  Lexicon 
Balatronicum,  and  is  too  piquant 
to  be  omitted. 

Acton,  s.   (A.-N.)    A  jacket  or 

tunic,  worn  under  a  coat  of  mail. 

See  Acketoun. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke. 
His  hewberke  and  his  sheelde. 

Sir  Cauline,  in  Percy's  Rel. 

AcTOURES,  *.  (A.-N.)    Governors  ; 

keepers.  Wychlyffe. 
Actuate,  v.  (from  Ital.  attudre.) 

To  put  into  action ;  to  produce. 

AcTURE,  *.  {Lat.)     Action. 
All  my  offences,  that  abroad  you  see, 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind; 
Ix)ve  made  them  notj  with  acture  they 

may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 
Shakes.  Lover's  Com2)luinL 

AcuATE,    V.    (from    Lat.    acuo.) 

Sharpened. 

Gryndyng  withvynegar  tylllwas  fatypate. 

And  also  with  a  quantyt^  of  S})yces  acuate. 

Askmolei's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  191. 

In  the  following  example,  the 

word  is  erroneously  altered  to 

actuate  in  the   repriut  by  the 

Shakespeare  Society : 

The  Lacedemonians  trusting  the  oracle, 
receved  the  champion,  and  fearing  the 
government  of  a  stranger,  made  him 
ther  citizen;  which  once  done  and  he 
obtcinius;  the  dukdome,  he  asseiided 
the  theater,  and  ther  very  learnedly 
wyshiiig  them  to  forget  theyr  folly,  and 
to  thinke  on  victory,  they  being  acuate 
by  his  eloquence,  waging  battail  won 
the  field.  Lodge's  Defence  of  Plays,  1579. 

Acuis,  8.  pi..  Agues.  MS.  o/iith 
cent. 

Acuminate, ©.(from  LaLacumina- 
tus.)  To  whet.  Rider* s  Diction- 
ariet  1640. 

AcuRE,  adj.  A  chemical  term,  ap- 
plied to  a  drug,  the  power  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  some  other. 

Acursbn.    See  Acorsen. 

Acydenandys,  adv.  Aside;  ob- 
liquely. Prompt.  Part.  Appa- 
rently  a  corrupt  spelling  of  aside- 
nands. 
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AcYROLOGicALL,  odj,  (from  Gr, 
OLKvpoXoyia,  impropriety  of  ex- 
pression.) Improper  speaking. 
This  word  occurs  in  Rider's 
Dictionaries  1640. 

AcYSE,  8.  {A.-N.)     Custom ;  law. 

And  of  tliese  Lerdede  bukkes  also, 
Wytli  hemself  thy  moc)ie  mysdo, 
Tliat  leve  Crysleu  nicnnys  acyse. 
And  haunte  al  tlie  iiewe  gyse. 

BoM.  MS.  of  15th  cent. 

Ad.   Hath.    Adde.  Had,  occurs  in 

Rob,  Glouc. 
Adacted,  part.  p.  (Lat.  adacttts.) 

Driven  in  by  force.  Minsheu, 
Adad,  adv.    Indeed ;  truly. 

I  see  you  wonder  at  my  changes ;  what, 
would  you  never  have  a  man  iearn 
breedine:,  adad? 

Skadwell,  Squire  of  AUatia,  1688. 

They  are  all  deep,  they  are  veiy  deep 
and  sharp ;  sharp  as  needles,  adad;  tlie 
wittiest  men  in  England.  lb . 

ADiCauATE,  part.  p.  {Lat,  adaqua- 
tu8.)     Equal  to. 

"Why  did  the  Lord  from  Adam,  Eve  create? 
Because  with  him  she  Bhould  not  b'  ada- 

quate. 
Had  slie  been  made  of  earth,  she  would 

have  deem'd 
Her  self  his  sister,  and  his  equal  seem'd. 
Owen*a  Epigrams,  1677- 

Adam.  A  serjeant,  or  bailiff,  was 
jocularly  so  called.  See  Shakesp. 
Comedy  of  Errors ^  iv,  3. 

Adam-and-Eve.  The  bulbs  of 
orchis  maculatOy  which  have  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure.  Craven. 

Adam-tiler,  *.  A  pickpocket's 
associate,  who  receives  the  stolen 
goods,  and  runs  off  with  them. 

Adamant,  *.  (yf.-iV.)  The  magnet. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant. 

Green's  Tu  Quoque. 

As  iron,  toncli't  by  the  adamant's  effect, 
To  the  north  pole  doth  ever  point  direct. 
S^lv.  Du  Bartas,  p.  64. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  two 
magnets,  which  takes  place  in 
some  situations,  is  alhided  to  in 
the  following  extract : 


— —  away ; 
"We'll  be  as  differing  as  two  adamants; 
The  one  shall  shun  the  other. 

White  Devil,  0.  P/.,  vi,  31 5. 

Adamantine,  adj.  Very  hard. 
This  word  occurs  in  Rider^s 
Dictionaries  1640. 

Adam  ATE,  v.  (from  Lat.  adamare.) 
To  love  dearly.     Minsheu, 

Adamites,  s.pl.  A  sect  of  enthu- 
siasts who  were  said  to  imitate  the 
nakedness  of  Adam  in  their  pub- 
lic assemblies. 

Adam's-alb,  s.    Water.  Var.  dial. 

Adam's-apple,  s.  (1)  A  kind  of 
citron.  Gerard, 

(2)  The  nob  in  a  man's  throat, 
so  called,  because,  it  is  said, 
when  Eve  swallowed  her  apple 
with  ease,  and  gave  another  to 
Adam,  his  conscience  so  rebelled 
against  it,  that  it  never  got 
farther  than  his  throat. 

Adam's-flannel,  8.  White  mul- 
lein ;  perhaps  from  the  soft  white 
hairs  with  which  the  leaves  are 
covered  on  both  sides.  Craven, 

Adarnech,  8.  Colour  like  gold. 
Howell, 

Adarned,  adj.    Ashamed.  Coles. 

Adarris,  8.  The  flower  of  sea- 
water.  Howell, 

Adased,    '\adj.  (J.-N.)  Dazzled; 

adassid,  j  putoutof  countenance. 
The  glittring  tlierof  wold  have  made 
every  man's  eyes  so  adased,  that  no  man 
should  have  spied  his  falshc-d. 

Sir  T.  More. 
Adauds,  adv.    In  pieces.  Yorksh, 
V.  {A.'N.)  To  tame ;  to 
>  reduce ;  to  daunt,  miti- 
gate. 
Adauntreley.    Another  form  of 

avauntlay,  which  see. 
ADAw,r.(y^.-M)  (1)  Tobedaunted. 

Therewith  her  wrathful  courage  gan  appall. 
And  haughty  spirits  meekly  to  adaw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  26. 

As  one  adate'd  and  half  confused  stood. 

/d.,V,v,45. 

(2)  To  awake.  This  seems  to 
be  a  figurative  sense,  for  Fals- 


Adaunt, 

ADANT, 
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grave  says,  **  I  adawe  or  adawne, 

as  the  daye  dothe  in  the  morn- 

ynge  whan  the  sonne  draweth 

towardes  his  rysyng ;"   and,  "  I 

adawe  one  out  of  a  swounde.'* 

Him  to  rewakin  she  did  all  her  pain ; 
And  at  the  last  he  gan  his  breth  to  drawe, 
And  of  his  swongh  sone  after  that  adavoe. 
Trail,  and  Cres.,  iii,  1124. 

(3)  To  kill ;  to  execute. 

Some  wolde  have  hym  adawe^ 
And  some  savde  it  was  not  lawe. 
Bom.  ofBichard  C.  de  L.,  973. 

I  ryse  soner  than  you  do  adayea :  ie  me 
dacoucheplus  tost  que  vous  tons  les  tours. 

Falsgrave. 

Adats,  adv.     Now-a-days.    East 

Anglia. 
Adaz,  s.    An  addice.  Kennett. 
Adcorporatb,  V,  (Lat.)     To  in- 
corporate. Mituheu's  Guide  into 

Tongues,  1627. 
Addecimatb,  V,  (Lat.)    To  take 

tithes.     Minsheu^s    Guide    into 

Tongues,  1627. 
Addbkm ,  V.  {A,-S.)    To  think ;  to 

judge ;  to  determine.  Spenser, 
Adder-bolt,  s.    The  dragon  fly. 

Var.  dial. 
Adder-sat.    I  dare  sav.  Yorksh, 

• 

Adder's-grass,  s.  The  name  in 
Gerard  for  the  cynosorchis, 

Adder's-tongue,  s.  a  plant ;  the 
ophisglossum. 

Adder-wort,  s.  The  histort  or 
snake-weed. 

Addice,  s.  (A.-S.)    An  adze. 

I  had  thou^lit  1  had  rode  upon  addices 
between  this  and  Canterbury. 

Li/ly's  Mother  Bombie,  1594. 

An  addiSf  or  little  axe.  Barefs 

Alvearie,  1580. 

(2)  An  addled  egg.  Huloet, 

Addict,  part,  p.  For  addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag. 

Addiction,  s.  {Lat,)    The  state  of 

being  addicted  to  anything. 

Since  hii  addiction  was  to  courses  vain. 
Shdcetp.  Henry  V,  i,  1. 


Addition,  s,  (Lat.)  A  title  given 
to  a  man  over  and  ahove  his  Chris- 
tian and  surname,  showing  his 
rank,  occupation,  &c.,  or  alluding 
to  some  exploit  or  achievement. 

Addiwissen.  Had  I  known  it. 
North,  A  corruption  of  hadg- 
wissen,  or  hadiwist,  which  see. 
Adywyst  occurs  in  MSS.  as  old 
as  the  15th  cent. 

Addle,  v.  (from  the  A.-S,  <Bdlean, 

a  reward.)     So  pronounced  in 

Yorkshire  ;  in  Staffordshire  it  is 

d-dle;  in  Cumberland,  ettle;  and 

in  Cheshire,  yeddle.    To  earn  by 

working. 

With  goodmen's  hogs,  or  com,  or  hay, 
I  addU  my  ninepence  every  day. 

Bichard  of  Dalton  Dale. 

In  the  Eastern  counties  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  growth  of  corn ;  as, 
**  that  crop  addles,"  t.  e.  thrives. 
Forby.  In  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Tusser — 

Wliere  ivy  embraceth  the  tree  very  sore. 
Kill  ivy,  else  tree  will  addle  no  more. 

It  occurs  in  the  Toumley  Myste- 
ries, p.  195.  See  Ady'ld.  "To 
addle  his  shoon  '*  is  said  in  the 
North  of  a  horse  that  falls  upon 
his  back,  and  rolls  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  In  Sussex,  when  a 
horse  does  so,  he  is  said  to  "  earn 
a  gallon  of  oats." 

(2)  Labourers'  wages.  Yorksh, 

(3)  s,  A  swelling  with  matter  in 
it.  Somerset. 

(4)  s.     The  headland  of  a  field; 
same  as  adland.  Northampt, 
(h)  s.  Lees  or  dregs. 

(6)  adj.  Empty. 
Addled,  adj.  Having  corruption. 
Used  in  this  sense  in  Somerset- 
shire. Hence  addled  egg,  said  of 
an  t%^  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
according  to  Grose  and  Jennings ; 
but  more  usually  applied  to  an 
egg  forsaken  by  the  hen  after  her 
sitting.  "Urinum  ovum,  gene, 
ration!  ineptum,  qnod  fit  iacuba- 
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tione  derelicta,  an  addle  egge,  a 
winde  egge."  Ridel's  Latin  Die- 
tionarief  1640. 

Addlk-hbaobd,  adj.  Stupid; 
thoughtless.   Var.  dial. 

Addle-pate,  t,  A  foolish  person. 
Kent, 

Addle-plot,  8,  A  person  who 
spoils  any  amusement.  South, 

Addle-pool,  8.  A  pool,  or  puddle, 
near  to  a  dunghill,  for  receiving 
the  liquid  that  oozes  from  the 
dunghill;  in  which  liquid  it  is 
not  uncommon,  in  Sussex,  to  see 
large  quantities  of  mould  or 
earth,  taken  from  the  commons, 
thrown  to  be  saturated  with  it. 

Addlings,  s.  The  wages  received 
for  labourers'  work.  Yorkshire, 
See  Addle, 

Addolorate,  V,  (taken  apparently 
from  the  Ital,  dolordre,)  To 
grieve. 

Address,  v,  (fr.)  To  prepare  for 
anything ;  to  get  ready. 

Adds,  s.    An  addice. 

Ade,  s.  To  cut  a  deep  gutter  across 
ploughed  land.  Shropsh, 

Adec,  s.    Vinegar  milk.  Howell, 

Adelantado,  8.  (a  Spanish  word.) 
A  lord  president  or  deputy  of  a 
country ;  a  commander. 

Invincible  adelantado  over  the  armado  of 
pimpled  faces. 

Matiinger,  Firg.  Mart.,  ii,  1. 

Open  no  door ;  if  tlie  adalantado  of  Spain 
were  here  he  should  not  enter. 

B.  Jon.,  £v.  M.  out  ofH.f  v,  4. 

Ademand,  8,    The  loadstone.  See 

Jdamant, 
Adent,  v.    To  fasten.  Minsheu, 
Adeption,  8,  {Lat.)    An  acquire- 
ment. 

A  portion  of  time  wherein,  to  my  nn- 
derstandinz,  there  hath  bin  the  rarest 
varieties,  that  in  like  number  of  suc- 
cessions of  any  hereditary  monarchy 
liath  bin  knowue :  for  it  beginneth  with 
tlie  mixt  adeption  of  a  crowue,  by  armes 
aiid  title. 

Baton,  Jdv,  ^  Learn.,  b.  ij,  p.  114. 


Adequate,  v,  (Lat,)  To  make  even 
or  equal. 

Adbrcop,  8.  {J,'S.)  A  spider.  See 
Attercop. 

Ades,  8,    An  addice.  Kennett, 

Adespottc,  adj.{Gr.)  Not  despotic. 

Adbwen,  V,  (from  A.-S,  deawian, 
to  bedew.)  To  moisten ;  to  be- 
dew. 

Thy  gracious  shourys  lat  reyne  in  habundp 

aunce, 
Upon  myn  herte  t*  adewen  every  veyne 

Lydgate'a  Minor  Poems,  p.  251. 

Adfiliate,  V,  (Lat.)  To  adopt  for 
a  son.      Minsheu's    Guide  into 
Tongues,  1627. 
Adge,  8,    An  addice.  North, 
Adhere,  v,  (Lat.)   To  suit ;  tx)  fit. 

I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition 
would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his 
words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and 
keep  pace  together,  than  the  hundredth 
psalm  to  the  tune  of  Greene  Sleeves. 

Merry  Wives  oj  Windsor,  ii,  1. 

Adhib,  8,  A  name  of  the  herb  eye- 
bright. 

Adhibite,  v.  (Lat.)    To  admit. 

Adhort,  V,  (Lat.)  To  advise,  or 
exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  was  the  first  that  by 
adkorting  the  Britaines  pubUkely,  and 
helping  them  privately,  Miin  them  to 
build  houses  for  themselves. 

Stow^s  London,  p.  4. 

Adiaphorict,  *.  (from  Gr,  ddta- 
^opia,  indifference.)  Indifference. 
Rider* 8  Dictionaries  1640. 

Adight,  part,  p,  (A.S.)  Adorned. 

Thanne  sawe  they  yn  a  park 
A  castell  stout  and  stark 
That  ryally  was  adyght. 

Lybeaus  Diseonus,  711* 

Adihten,  f),  (from  A.-S,  adihtan,) 
To  order;  arrange ;  adorn ;  as  he 
adihteih  him,  t.  e.  fits  liimself 
with. 

Adihteth  him  a  gay  wenche  of  the  newe  jet. 

Folitical  Songs,  p.  829. 

Adin,  prep.     Within.  Sussex. 
Adir,  pron.    Either.  A  local  form. 
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Adit,  s.  (Lat.)  A  sough  or  level  in  a 
mine,  for  tlie  purpose  of  drawing 
off  water.  Derbysh. 

Adite,  V,  {A.'NJ)  To  indite ;  to 
write. 

Kyng  Ryclmrd  dede  a  lettre  wryte, 
A  uoble'clerk  it  ^n  adyte. 

Rich.  Coer  de  Lion,  1174. 

Adition,  s.  (Lat.)  An  entrance  or 

approach  to. 
Adjoynate,  part.  p.   Joined. 

Two  semely  princes,  together  adjoynate. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle. 

Ad JOYNAUNT,  joar^.  a.    Adjoining. 

Truth  it  is,  that  he  (Carelicus)  wyth  liys 
Biitons  M'ere  dryven  into  Cambrya,  or 
Wales :  yet  he  left  not  contiuiialiye  to 
make  reyses  and  assutes  uppon  the 
Saxou8,uext  to  him  adjoynaunte. 

Fabian's  Chron.,  p.  v,  f.  105. 

Adjoynauntes,  *.  Those  who  are 
contiguous. 

Songht  and  practised  waics  and  meanes 
how  to  joine  himself  with  forein  princes, 
and  to  greve  and  hurte  his  neighbors 
and  adjoynauntes  of  the  realme  of  Enj;- 
land.  Hall,  Hen.  VI,  f.  53. 

Adjoynt,  adj.  A  person  joined 
with  another;  a  companion  or 
attendant. 

here  with  these  grave  adjoynts, 

(These  learned  maisters)  they  were  taught 

to  see 
Themselves,  to  read  the  world,  and  keep 

their  points.      Daniel's  Civ.  Wars,  iv,  69. 

Adjourn,  v.  (from  the  A.-N. 
adjoumer.)  To  cite  or  sum- 
mon any  one  to  appear  before 
a  judge. 

Adjument,  s.  {Lat.  adjumentum.) 
Help;  succour.  Miege. 

Adjunct,  part.  p.  (Lat.  adjunctus.) 
United  with;  immediately  con- 
sequent. 

Ac  JUTE,  V.  (Lat.  adjuto.)  To  assist ; 
to  help.  Jonson. 

Adjutoriks,  *.  The  arm  bones  are 
so  called  in  the  old  English  trans- 
lation of  Viffo's  Book  qf  Chirur- 
fferie. 


AajWAUTf  part.  a.  (Lat.)  Assist- 
ing. 

Which  meeting  with  convenient  matter 
and  adjuvant  causes,  doe  proceed  to  the 
generation  of  severall  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  efficient  and 
aptnesse  of  the  matter.  Aubrey's  Wills. 

Adlands,  8.  The  butts  in  a 
ploughed  field  which  lie  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  others ;  the  part  close  against 
the  hedges.  Shropsk.,  North- 
ampt.f  and  Leicestersh. 

Adle,  adj.  Unsound;  unwell.  East. 
See  Addle. 

Admeasurement,  s.  (Fr.)  A  law 
terra,  defined  by  Cowell  to  be  "a 
writ  which  lyeth  for  the  bringing 
of  those  to  a  mediocrity,  that 
usurp  more  than  their  part." 

Adminiculary,  adj.  (Lat.)  Col- 
lateral; indirect. 

That  he  should  never  help,  aid,  supplv, 
succour,  or  grant  them  any  subvei'i- 
titious  furtherance,  auxiliary  suffrage, 
or  adminiculary  assistance. 

Rabelais,  iii,  84. 


Admiral, 
admeral, 
admyrold, 
amirald, 

«iV  Jn  ]£  xC  A  L  • 

amrayl, 
amyrale, 


8.  This  word,  which 
is  very  varied  in  its 
orthography,  is  a 
J^-mere  corruption  of 
the  Arab  emir.  Ac- 
cording to  some, 
the  word  is  from 
emir-alma,  or  emir  of  the  water. 
It  is  used  especially  in  the  me- 
dieval romances,  where  it  signi- 
fies a  Saracen  commander,  or 
sometimes  a  king.  According 
to  Kennett,  the  term  admiral 
was  not  introduced,  in  its  present 
sense,  before  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

He  sende  aftur  lordyngys, 
I'yftene  admerallys  and  kyngys. 
And  armyd  them  to  fyght. 

Cambridge  3fS. 

And  be  the  cytees  and  be  the  townes 

ben  amyralles,  that  han  the  governance 

of  tiie  peple.  Maundevile's  Travels. 

A  launce  in  hys  hand  he  helde, 

He  smot  an  amyrale  in  the  schclde. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  5042. 


Tlio  ipK  on  nJmi/nld. 

AountABLiBT,  ai!j.  Most  admi- 
raUle.  Accented  OD  the  ante- 
penult. Yarith. 

can.  This  cant  word  ia  given 
by  Grose,  who  itiforinG  us  tbat 
the  blue  aprons  formeil;  worn 
b;  publicans  gave  rise  to  the 

Adhihatitb,  a^.  MJnshen  applies, 
the  tenn  admiraihie  point  to  the 
note  of  interrogalion  (?). 

Admire,  s.    Admiration. 

^Mien  Aicliidiimii  did  beholil  icilh  vmicT. 

Mhu'i  imilalioD  of  Jove's  dreadful  I  tliundcr, 

Aduittancb.  a.    Used  by  Shake- 


n  the  se 


eof  a 


>r  power  of  being  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  great  personages. 
Ford  calls  Fatsiatf  a  genileman 
"of  great  admittance."  Mm-j/ 
Witea,  ii,2. 
ADHiniBLS,  Qi$.    Admissihie. 

of  nMrel'wIoiout  X"'!!?')^'?  of  il'L 
onlj  ad^illihlc  bj  inforced  nKi^.sLlie, 
■ad  to  l>s  uicil  aiiel)  for  pesce  uke. 


ADHONisBUEHr,  >.     Admonition. 

Shakesp. 
Admove,  c.  (from  Lat.  adiameo.') 

To  move  to. 
Adnichbll,  n.      To    annihilate. 

Skettoa. 
Adnihilatb,  o.  (Zfl/.)  To  annihi. 

late.      This  word  is  ^iven   by 

MInsheu     in     his    Guide    into 

Toagaei,  1G27. 
\Diio-ts,v.(Lat.ttdnBto.)  To  note; 

to  observe. 
AoHni,,  p.  {Lot.)  To  annul. 
Ado,  v.  iXi  To  do. 


And  duns  1.1  IkilllLFiMnnJo. 
(2)parl.p.  Done;  finished,  i 


Adornb,  (1)  V.  To  adore. 

(2)  J.    Aq  ornament;  adorning. 

AcoTK,  V.    To  doat. 


He,«« 

ndjh  out  of  wit 

for  wrath  thit 

*5L 

ol  ^Ulk  >Dd  d 

th  liimt 

Iiire 

ifimam  and  a 

W«^lf. 

r.7*. 

Adoue 

^-D.part.p.{A.-N.)kT 

ned; 

tred. 

1  n.  (from 

A.-N.  adovt. 

Anotri 

E,  \cer.)  To 

nitigate 
!      swe 

with 
men. 

Mirukeu't 

G.  T.,  1627. 

Notki, 

owing  til  it,  thit  I 

Some 

fltiriri-j  WvU, 

:.«. 

Adohn,  adt.     Below. 


aovTSD.part.p.  {A..N.)  Feared; 

Adpoynte,».  reappoint.  Mlmaatie 
Leltert,  p.  l'J4. 
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Adaad,   \part,   p,    (from    A.-S. 

ADB.ED,  J  adradan.)    Frightened; 

afraid. 

—  I  am  adrad,  by  Baynt  Thomas, 
It  stondeth  nat  aright  vnth  IJiciioIas. 

Chaucer's  C.  T.,  1,  8425. 

Seeing  the  ugly  monster  pasKing  by. 
Upon  him  set,  of  peril  naught  adrad. 

Spenser's  F.  Q. 

The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  adrad. 

lb. 

Adramino,  adj.    Churlish. 

Adrawe, ».  (1)  To  draw  away;  to 

withdraw. 

Awey  fro  hem  he  wold  adrawe, 

Yf  tliat  he  myght.  Octovian,  367. 

(2)  To  draw  forth. 

The  geant,  tho  he  sey  hym  come,  began  ys 
mace  adrawe.  lioh.  Glouc. 

Ad&eamt.  (1)   I  was  adreamty  for 

I  dreamed. 

Wilt  thou  believe  me,  sweeting?  by  this 

light 
I  was  adreamkxm  thee  too.  0,  PL,  vi,  351. 

I  was  adreamt  last  night  of  Francis  there. 
City  N.  Cap.  0.  Fl.,  xi,  335. 

I  was  even  now  adream'd  that  you  could 
see  witli  either  of  your  eyes,  in  so  much 
as  I  waked  tor  joy,  and  I  hope  to  find 
it  true. 

Wits,  Fittes,  and  Fancies,  1595,  p.  94. 

(2)    Dosing.  Oxfordsh, 

Adrede^  V,  {A.-S,  adrcBdan.)    To 

dread. 

Ganhardin  seighe  that  sight. 
And  sore  him  gan  adrede. 

Sir  Tristrem. 

ADKEi'STtpart.p.{A.'S.)  Drowned. 

A I  dame,  he  saide,  ich  was  asschrcint, 
Ich  wende  thou  liaddest  ben  adreint. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  1486. 

Adrelwurt,  8.  The  herb  federfew. 

Adrenchen,  v.  (from  A.-S.  adren- 
can.)  To  drown.  Adrente, 
past  t,    Adreint,  part,  p. 

The  see  the  shal  adrenche, 
Ne  shal  hit  us  of-thenche. 

Kyng  Horn,  109. 
And  ladde  hem  out  of  Egypt  bi  theliverede 

see, 
And  the  kyng  adrente  and  alle  hys,  that  he 
ue  com  never  age.  liob.  Gloue. 

Adressid,  part,  p.  Dressed; 
clothed.  Cower. 


AdjlesTj part.p.  Dressed;  adorned* 

Somerset, 

When  spreng,  adrest  in  tutties. 
Calls  all  tlia  birds  abroad. 

Jennings,  "p.  128. 

.^„„, '     yadv.    Aside;  behind. 

ADREICH,  J  ' 

The  kinges  dougliter,  which  this  sigh. 
For  pure  abasshe  drewe  her  adriffh. 
Gotoer's  Confessio  Amantis,  ed.  1532,  f.  70. 

Adrink,  adj.     Drunk. 

Adrogh,  \past.  t.  Drew  away. 
ADROWB,  J  Rob.  of  Glouc. 

Adronciue,  part.  p.  Drowned. 
Kyng  Horn,  988. 

Adrop,  8.  A  species  of  aurichalc, 
mentioned  by  Jonson  in  the 
Alchemist,  ii,  1. 

Adrowed,  adj.    Dried.  Devon. 

Adry,  adj.  Dry ;  thirsty.  "  Doth  a 

man  that  is  adry,  desire  to  drink 

in  gold  V*  Burton*s  Anatomy  of 

Melancholy,  p.  329.     It  is  still 

retained  in  various  dialects. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  drink  when  a  man's 

adry  ! 
The  rest  is  all  but  dully  sipping  on. 

Behn,  The  City  Heiress,  1682. 

Adrye,  V.  (from  the  A.-S,  adreo^ 

gan.)     To  bear ;  to  suffer. 
Adulable,  adj.  (Lat.)  Easy  to  be 
flattered.   Minsheu. 

To    dub    a    knight. 
*•  Charlemayne  adottb- 
*'bed  many  a  kiiyght." 
Palsgrave,  f.  138. 
Adulterate,  adj.  {Lat.)     Adulte- 
rous;   also  false^  in  a  general 
sense. 

Th*  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vau^han, 
Grey.  Rich.  Ill,  iv,  4. 

Aye,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast. 

Skakesp.  Ham.,  i,  5. 

Adulterine,  adj.  Adulterous. 
Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  85. 

Adumbration,  *.  (Lat.)  Accord- 
ing to  Huloet,  the  "light  de- 
scription of  a  house  side  or  front, 
where  the  lyne  do  answer  to  the 
icompasse  and  centrye  of  everye 
parte.''  Abcedarium,  1552. 


Adub, 

ADOUBE, 

addoube, 
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A  DUN,  adv,  Down. 
Adunation,  8.  (Lat,)  Union. 
Aduncity,  *.  (Lat.)   Crookedness. 
Adure,  V,  {Lot.  aduro.)    To  burn. 

Bacon, 
Adust,  part,  p,    {Lat,  adustus.) 

Burnt;  parched. 

Drye  and  adust,  and  a  gret  wastoiur. 

Lydgate*s  Minor  Poems,  p.  197, 

Adutante,  adj.   Astonishing. 

With  tLer  copttent&nte 
They  loke  adutnnie. 

SkeUofi,  Works,  ii,  429. 

Advance,  v.     To  grace;  to  give 

lustre  to.     Shakesp,,    Timon  of 

Athens^  1,  2. 
Advancers,  s.pl.      The    second 

branches  of  abuck's  horn.  Howell, 

See  Avanters, 
Advantage,  v.  To  give  adrantage 

to  another. 

Tims  Venus  first,  to  help  love's  pollide, 
Jdvantag'd  him  with  opportunitie. 
And  now  as  lovers  wont  tjieir  times  espie. 
This  lover  can  his  taske  full  well  applie, 
And  strives  to  court  his  mistres  cunnina:Iie. 

TaU  Of  Troy,  1589. 

Advaunt,  8,  (A.'N,)  A  boast. 
Advauntour,  8,     A  boaster. 
ADYAYLEt8.  {A.-N.)     Profit;  ad- 
vantage. 

lu  any  wise  to  do, 
Por  lucre  or  adrayle, 
Ageynst  thyr  kyng  to  rayle. 

Skelton. 

Adventayle,  «.  (A.'N.)  The  open 
and  moveable  portion  of  the  hel- 
met which  covered  the  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration. 

Adventurers.  It  was  common  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
young  volunteers  to  go  out  in 
naval  enterprises  in  hopes  to 
make  their  fortunes,  by  disco- 
veries, conquests,  or  some  other 
means.  These  adventurer8j  pro- 
bably making  amorous  conquests 
a  part  of  their  scheme,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  dresses.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  in  his  expedition 


against  Hispaniola,  had  two  thou 
sand  such  volunteers  in  his  fleet. 
To  this  Ben  Jonson  alludes  under 
the  name  of  the  Island  Voyage : 
"  I  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on 
that  day,  as  any  worn  in  the 
island  voyage,  or  at  Cadiz."  Epic, 
i,  4.  (^Nares.) 

Adventurers  upon  return. 
Those  travellers  who  lent  money 
before  they  went,  upon  condition 
of  receiving  more  on  their  return 
from  a  hazardous  journey. 

Adversant,  part.  p.  Contrary  to. 
Minsheu^s  Guide  into    Tongues , 

1C27. 
Adversation,  8.  {A,-N.)     Oppo- 
sition. 

Desyringe  so  a  castell  in  to  dw  ell, 
Hym  and  his  men  to  kepe  frome  all  adver' 
sacyon. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle, 

Adverse,  v,  (A,-N.)  To  be  un- 
propitious. 

Adverser,  *.  {A.-N.)  An  adver- 
sary. 

Myn  adversers  and  false  \»7tne8  berars 
agaynste  me.        Jrchaologia,  xxiii,  46. 

Adversion,  8.  (Lat.)  Attention ; 
animadversion. 

The  soul  bestoweth  her  adversion 
On  something  else. 

So  though  the  soul,  the  time  she  doth  ad- 
vert. 
The  bodies  passions  takes  herself  to  die ; 
Yet  death  now  finish'd,  she  can  well 
convert 
Herself  to  other  thoughts.   And  if  tlie  eye 
Of  her  adversion  were  fast  fix'd  on  higli. 
In  n^dst  of  death  'twere  no  more  fear  nor 
pain 
Than  'twas  unto  EUas  to  let  fiie 
His  usclesse  mantle  to  that  Hebrewe  swain, 
While  he  rode  up  to  heaven  in  a  bright 
fiery  wain. 

More's  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  294f. 

Advert ASH'D,/7flr^.^.  Advertised. 

North, 
Advertation,    *.       Information. 

Diyby  Mysteries,  p.  106. 
Advertence,  «.   Attention.  ChaU" 

cer. 
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Advertise,  v.  (A.-N,)  To  inform 
oneself.  This  word  formerly  had 
the  accent  on  the  middle  syl- 
lable. 

but  I  do  bend  my  speech 


To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise. 
Measure  far  Measure,  i,  1. 

Advertisement,  *.  (1)   Informa- 
tion. 
(2)  Admonition. 

Advest,  V,  {A.'N.)  To  put  a  per- 
son in  possession. 

Advice,  8.  (from  A.-N.  advis.)  Con- 
sideration; reflection. 

Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice^ 
Hatli  sent  you  here  this  ring;  and  doth 

entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  2. 

Advigilate,  v.  (Lat.)     To  watch. 
Advise,  v.  (from  A.-N,  adviser.) 
To  consider. 

But,  if  through  inward  griefe  or  wilful! 

scorne 
Of  life,  it  be ;  then  better  doe  advise. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  IV,  viii,  15. 

But  wlien  they  came  again  the  next 
day  and  viewed  it  iikewyse,  tlie  kepers 
of' the  said  castell,  suspectyng  some 
fraude  to  lurcke  in  their  iokyng,  de- 
maundedof  t  heim  what  was  their  entent, 
and  wliy  they  vewed  and  advised  so  the 
castel.  Hall,  Henry  VII,  f.  48. 

Advised,  part.  p.  Acquainted.  "  I 
am  not  advised  of  it."  Used  in 
the  North,  and,  according  to 
Grose,  in  Norfolk.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  acting  with 
sufficient  deliberation. 

My  liege,  I  am  advised  wlmt  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  tlie  effect  of  wine, 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit,  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser 
mad.  Comedy  of  Errors,  v,  1. 

Advisement,  s.  Resolution  ;  ob- 
servation ;  consultation ;  advice. 

St.  Augustine  notetli  how  he  saw  the 
tooth  of  a  man,  wherof  he  took  good 
advisement,  and  pronounced  in  the  ende, 
that  it  would  have  made  100  of  his 
owne,  or  any  other  man's  that  lyved  in 
his  tyme.    Harrisoti's  Descript.  of  Brit. 


Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  quoth  he, 
"Wlierewith  upon  adoizement,  tiiougli  the 

cause 
Weie  small,  his  pleasure  and  his  purpose 

was 
T'  'dvaunce  that  garter  and  to  institute. 
Honor  of  the  Garter,  1593. 

Advision,  8.  (A.'N.)    A  vision ;   a 

dream. 

Advite,  adj.  Adult. 

Fyrste  such  persones,  beyng  nowe  ad- 
viie,t\\Ht  is  to  saye,  passed  their  cliylde- 
hode,  as  wel  in  maners  as  in  yeres. 

Sir  Tho.  Elyot's  Governor,  p.  85. 

Advocacies,  s.  pi.  (A.-N.)  Law- 
suits. 

Be  ye  not  aware,  howe  that  false  FoUphete 
Is  now  ai)Out  eftsonis  for  to  ])lete. 
And  bringin  on  you  ndvocades  new  ? 

Troil.  and  Ores.,  1, 1467. 

Advocas,  8.   (A.'N.)      Lawyers ; 

advocates. 

As  shameful  deth  as  herte  can  devise, 
Come  to  thise  juges  and  liir  advocas. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  2*.,  12,226. 

Advocation,  s.  {Lat.  advocatio.) 
Pleading.  In  Scotland,  advoca- 
tion signifies  the  same  as  a  writ 
of  certiorari  in  England. 

Alas  1  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  time. 

Othello,  iii,  2. 

Advocatrice,  *.  A  female  advo- 
cate. Elyot. 

Advoid.  V.  To  avoid;  to  leave; 
to  quit. 

Advouch,  v.  To  avouch. 

Advoutress,  s.    An  adultress. 

Revealing  Sir  Tliomas  Overburies  words 
to  the  countess  of  Essex,  lord  Roches* 
ter's  advoutress,  siie  was  much  enraged 
at  it,  and  from  that  moment  resolved  on 
revenge.  Bib.  Topog.,  vi,  5. 

Advoutrie, 
avoutrie, 

ADVOWTRY, 

We  giffe  nojte  oure  bodyse  to  lecherye; 
we  do  nune  advowtrye,  ne  we  do  na 
synne  wharefore  us  sulde  nede  to  do 
])enaunce.  Lincoln  MS. 

And  so  the  good  sely  man  spake  and 
made  the  pese  betweue  them  both,  yea 
and  farther  lie  gave  them  a  gallon  of 
wyne:  addyiige  to  his  wives  advoutry 
tlie  losse  of  his  wine. 

Tales  and  (^uicke  Answers, 


8.  (from  A.'N.  ad' 
*  voutriet    avoutrie.) 
Adulterv. 
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This  staff  was  made  to  knock  down  sin. 

I'll  look 
There  shall  be  no  advowtry  in  my  ward 
But  what  is  honest.  0.  FL,  x,  299. 

At  home,  because  duke  Hnmfrey  aye  re- 
pined, 
Calliug  this  match  advouirie,  as  it  was. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  842. 

Advowe,  V,  {A.N,  advouer.)    To 

avow;  to  plead. 
Advoydb,  v.    To  avoid. 

And  so  lie,  whiche  ought  and  whose 
duetie  was  to  have  advoyded  apd  put  from 
me  the  injuries  of  all  other  persones. 
HalVs  l^nion,  1548.  Hen.  IV J.  27. 

Adward,  *.  and  t>.  Award  ;  judg- 
ment; sentence.  Spenser, 

Adwaythe,  V,  To  wait  for. 
Monast.  Letters^  p.  202. 

ADYI.D,  part,  p .  Earned.  Tovme- 
ley  Mysteriest  p.  195.  See 
Addle. 

Adyt,  8.  (from  Gr,  dSvTov.)  The 
innermost  part  of  a  temple  ;  the 
place  where  the  oracles  were  pro- 
nounced. 

Behold,  amidst  the  adyts  of  our  gods. 
Greene's  Works,  i,  114. 

Ab,  adj.  (A.-S.)  One;  one  of 
several;  each.     North, 

.^NGAGEANTS,  *.  (Fr.)  A  sort  of 
ruffs.  "  jEngageants,  are  double 
rufQes  that  fall  over  the  wrists." 
Lady* 8  Dictionary t  1694. 

Aer,  8.     An  ear.  East, 

Aeremancy,  *.  {Gr.)  Divination 
by  the  air. 

Aerie^  ]  8,  (from  A.-S.  (eg,  an 
airie,  I  egg.)  The  nest  of  an 
ayery,  [eagle,  hawk,  or  other 
eyerie,  J  bird  of  prey,  but  some- 
times also  the  brood  of  the  young 
in  the  nest. 

One   aerie,  with   proportion,   ne'er   dis- 
closes 
The  eagle  and  the  wren. 

Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour,  i,  2. 

I  found  the  pheasant  that  the  hawk  doth 

fear, 
Seeking  for  safety  bred  bis  ayery  tliere. 

Drayton,  The  Owl,  iv,  1312. 


For  as  an  eyerie  from  tlieir  seeges  wood, 
Led  o'er  the  plains  and  taught  to  get  their 
food.  Browne,  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  4. 

On  his  snowie  crest 
The  tow'ring  falcon  whilome  built,  and 

kings 
Strove  for  that  eirie.  lb.,  i,  1. 

There  is  a  grant,  in  which  the 
*' harts  and  hinds,  wild  boars  and 
their  kinds,  and  all  aries  of 
hawks,"  are  reserved.  Hutchin- 
son's  Hist.  ofCumb.f\fb23.  And 
a  petit  serjeantry  was  held  in 
Cumberland,  *•  by  keeping  the 
king's  aeries  of  goshawks." 
Blount's  Joe,  Ten.,  p.  165. 

(2)  V.  To  build  its  nest. 
And  where  the  phoenix  airies.      Drayton. 

iEsTiVALL,  adj.  (Lat.)  Apper- 
taining to  summer.  Rider's  JDiC" 
iionarie,  1640. 

iEsTivATE,  V.  {Lat.)  To  remain  in 
a  place  during  the  summer. 

MsTYVE,  adj.  {Lat.)     Of  summer. 

iExiTES.  A  pebble,  sometimes 
called  the  eagle-stone.  The  an- 
cients believed  that  it  was  found 
in  the  eagle's  nest,  and  that  the 
eggs  could  not  be  hatched  with- 
out its  assistance.  According  to 
Lupton,  it  is  a  charm  to  be  used 
by  women  in  childbirth,  and 
brings  love  between  man  and  wife. 
A  singular  account  of  its  virtues 
may  be  seen  in  Cooper's  edition 
of  Elyot's  DictionariCf  1559,  Sig. 
Civ. 

Aewaas,  adv.    Always.  North, 

Aey,  adv.    Yes.     Var,  dial, 

V,  {A.-N,  afaiter.) 
To  prepare;  to  in- 
struct ;  to  tame,  to 
subdue. 


Afaiten, 
affayten, 

AFAYTY, 


It  afaiteth  the  flessli 
Tram  folies  ful  mauye. 

Fiers  Fl.,  p.  291. 

He  hadde  a  clei^n  yonge  of  age. 
Whom  he  hath  in  his  chamber  affaited. 

Oower, 

The  jonge  whelpe  whiche  is  offayltd. 
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As  soTie  RS  Bomer  come,  to  Yrlond  he  gan 

weiide, 
Vol*  to  nfayty  that  lond,  and  to  wynne  ech 

ende.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  179. 

Afalle,  part.  p.    Fallen. 
Afare,  8.  {A,'N.)    Affairs ;  busi- 
ness; ado. 
Afarne,  adv,  {J,-S.)    Afar  off. 
Afatement,     8.     {A.-N.)      Be- 
haviour; manners. 
Afayle  v.  {A.'N.)    To  fail. 
Afeared,  1 

affeard,  \part.p.{A.'S.)  Afraid. 

afert,      J 

For  be  he  lewed  man  or  elles  lered, 
He  not  how  gone  that  he  slial  ben  afered. 

The  Doctoures  Tale. 
Ich  am  afert, 
Lo  whet  ich  se, 
Me  thinketh  hit  beth  develes  thre. 

MS.  Antnd.,  83. 

Afere,     \  V.  (A.'S,  afceran.)    To 
affbar,  J  terrify. 

The  flom  the  soudan  nam,  Richard  for  to 
affere.  Langtoft's  Ckron.,  p.  187. 

And  it  afereth  the  fend, 
lor  swich  is  the  myghte. 

Piers  PU  p.  395. 
Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind 

tliey  heare, 
As  ghastly  bug,  does  greatly  them  affeare. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  II,  iii,  20. 

Afede,».(^.-5.)  To  feed.  Chaucer. 

Afefe,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  feof ;  to  give 

fiefs. 

Afeld,     \adv.   (A.-S.)     In  the 

afelde,  J  field ;  in  fight. 

Ant  hou  he  sloh  afelde 

Him  that  is  fader  aquelde.      Horn,  997. 

Afelle,  V.   {A.'S.)    To  fell;  to 

cut  down. 

That  lend  destrud  and  men  aqueld, 
And  Cristendom  tliai  han  niicitel  afeld. 
Gy  of  IVurwike,  p.  96. 

Afenge,  V,  (A.-S.)    To  receive; 

to  take. 

A  lady,  whyt  as  flowr. 
That  hyghte  la  dame  (Tamore, 
Afeng  hym  fayr  and  well. 

Lybeaus  JHsconus,  1401. 

Afeorme,  v.  (A.-N.)    To  confirm ; 
to  make  fast. 

Have  who  so  the  maistiy  may, 
Jfeormed  fiistc  is  this  deray. 

Kyug  Aluaunder,  7356. 


Afer,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  horse.  The 
word  is  now  used  generally  for 
a  common  hack,  or  cart-horse. 
According  to  Spelman,  it  was 
current  in  his  time  in  Northum- 
berland. 

Aferd,  part.  p.  {A.-N.)  In- 
structed. 

^IZiE.}''*^^-^-)    Afraid. 

Sche  that  is  qferre  lette  her  flee. 

Rition,  Anc.  Songs,  p.  77. 

Afetid,  part,  p.  {A.-N.)  Well- 
shapedy  or  featured,  applied  to 
deer. 

Affabrous,  adj.  {Lat.  affabre.) 
Perfect. 

Affadil,  8.  (A,-N.)  A  daffodil. 
A  form  of  the  word  common  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Affaied,  part.  p.  {^.-N.)  Af- 
frighted ;  affected.     Langtoft, 

Affaies,  *.  {A.'N^  Burdens. 
Langtoft. 

AvvAitfBDfpart.p.(A.-N.)  Feigned. 

Affamish,  v.  {A.'N.)  (1)  To  fa- 
mish with  hunger.     Spenser. 
(2)  To  die  of  want. 

There  is  a  curious  clause  in  one  of  the 
Komish  Casuists  concerning  the  keep- 
ing  of  Lent,  viz  ,  that  bejrgars  which 
are  ready  to  affamish  for  w  ant,  may  in 
Lent  time  eat  what  tliey  can  get. 

Hall's  Triumplis  of  Rome,  p.  123. 

Affabulation,  *.    The  moral  of 

a  fable. 

Affect,  v.  {Fr.)    To  love. 

Wlio  make  it  their  taske  to  disparage 
what  they  affect  not. 

Ashrnole's  Theatr.  Chem.y  p.  461. 

Affect,     i  8.  Affections ;  passions ; 

AFFECTS,  J  love. 

For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom. 
Love's  Labours  Lost,  i,  1. 

Is't  possible,  I  should  be  dead  so  soon 

In  her  afects  ? 

Marston's  What  Ton  Will,  iii,  1. 
All  overcome  with  infinite  affect 
Por  his  exceeding  courtesy.      Spenser. 
It  shall  be  so.    Grime,  eramercie, 
Shut  up  thy  daughter,  oridle  her  affects. 
Let  me  not  miss  her  when  I  make 
return. 

Greene's  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  1599. 
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So  her  chief  care,  as  carelcsse  liow  to  please 
Her  own  affect,  was  care  of  peoples  ease. 
England^s  Eliza,  Mirr.  M.,  p.  853. 

Appectated,  pflr^ /?.  {Lat.)  Af- 
fected. "  A  stile  or  oration  to 
much  affectated  wyth  strange 
words."  Baret. 

Affectation,  *.  (Lot.)  A  curious 
desire  of  a  thing  which  nature 
hath  not  given.  Rider. 

Affecteously,  adv»  Affection- 
ately. 

Affection, ».  {Fr.)  (1)  To  love. 
*•  But  can  you  affection  the 
'oman  ?"  Merry  Wives  of  Wind' 
80rj  i,  1. 

(2)  8.  Affectation. 

(3)  Sympathy. 
Affectionated,  part,  p.   (Lat,) 

Attached. 
Affectioned,  part.  p.    Affected ; 

having  affections. 
Affective,  adj.  Touching ;  aflFect- 

ing;  painful. 
Affectuall,  adj.  (Fr.)    Effectual. 

1  adv.     Passion- 
Affectually,     I  ^^gi    aflfection- 
affectuously,  J  ^^gj^ 

So  that  my  writinge  ratlier  provokithe 
you  to  displeasur  than  it  forderithe  lue 
111  any  poyut  concernyng  your  favour, 
whicbe  1  most  affectually  covey te. 

ArclMologia,  xxv,  89. 

I  have  sought  hym  affectnosly. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  157. 

Affectuosity,  8,  The  vehemence 
of  passion. 

Affebbled,  adj.    Enfeebled. 

Affeer,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  settle ;  to 

assess ;  to  reduce  to  a  certainty. 

All  amerciaments — thatis,judge- 

ments  of  any  court  of  justice, 

upon    a   presentment  or  other 

proceeding,  that  a  party  shall  be 

amerced — are  by  Magna  Charta 

to  be  affeered  by  lawful  men, 

sworn  to  be  impartial.    This  was 

the  ordinary  practice  of  a  Court 

Leet. 

Thy  title  is  affeer'd  I   Fare  thee  well,  lord. 

Macbeth^  iv,  8. 


Affeerers,  8.  Persons  who,  in 
courts  leet,  are  appointed  upon 
oath,  to  settle  and  moderate  the 
fines  and  amerciaments  imposed 
upon  those  who  have  committed 
faults,  or  offences,  for  which  no 
precise  penalty  is  provided  by 
statute;  and  they  are  likewise, 
occasionally,  so  employed  in 
couits  baron. 

Affende,  v.     To  offend. 

Afferaunt,  *.  {A.'N.)  The  haunch 
of  a  hart. 

Afferb,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.  offerer.)  To 
belong. 
(2)  8.  Countenance ;  demeanour. 

Afferme,  v.  {A.-N.)    To  confirm. 

Among  the  goddes  live  it  is  afermed. 
Cfiaucer,  Cant.  T.,  2351 

AvTESED,  part. p.  (A.-N.)  Fright- 
ened. 

She  for  a  while  was  well  sore  nfesfd. 

Browne's  Shepheard's  Pipe,  Eel.  i. 


v.(A.-N.affier.)  (l)To 
trust;  to  rely  in. 


Affie, 

AFFY, 

afye, 

AFY6HE, 

For  to  sliewe  by  experience 
That  she  is  Kortune  verilie, 
In  whom  no  num  no  should  affie. 
Nor  in  her  yettis  have  fiauncc. 

Roinaunt  of  the  Rose,  5480. 

Bid  none  affie  in  friends,  for  say,  his  children 
wrought  hiswracke. 

Warner's  Albion's  England,  1592. 

Pors  afyed  in  his  strevnthe. 

K.  Ahsaunder,  7351. 

Who  that  hath  trewe  amye, 
Joliflich  he  may  hym  in  her  afyghe. 

lb.,  4753. 

(2)  To  betroth  in  marriage. 

And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 

2  Henry  VI,  iv,  1. 

Affinage,  s.  {A.'N.)  The  refining 

of  metals.     Skinner. 
Affine,    (1)  8.  {Lat.  affinis.)   A 

relative 

(2)    vl   {A,'N.)      To     refine. 

Skinner. 
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Appined,  adj.  Connected  by  re- 
lationship or  otherwise. 

Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself, 

Whetlier  I  in  any  just  term  am  oMn'd 
To  love  the  Moor.  Othello^  i,  1. 

Affire,  adv.    On  fire.    Lydgate. 

Affirmably,  adv.  With  cer- 
tainty. 

Afflioht,  8.     Flight. 

Affligit,  adj.  {A.-N.)     Afflicted. 

Affluency,  *.   (JLat.  affluentia.) 

Abundance. 

You  may  justly  wonder  at  this  vast 
affluency  of  indulgences. 

Brevint's  Saul,  /•<?.,  p.  253. 

Affodell,  8.  {A.-N.)  The  daf- 
fodil. 

AFFORCE,t;.(^.-iV.)  To  strengthen; 
to  compel.  See  Aforce^  (the  more 
common  form.) 

Affore,   v.    {A.'N.)     To  make 

effective. 

Heete  and  moysture  directyth  ther  pas- 
sages. 
With  greene  fervence  ^'fljforffyongcorages. 
Lydgate' a  Mitior  P.,  p.  244. 

Afforest,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  turn 
ground  into  forest.  This  term  is 
used  in  the  Caria  de  Forest a^ 
9  Hen.  III. 

Afforme,  v.  {Lat.)    To  conform. 

Afforst,    adv.      Thirsty.       See 

Afurst. 

Not  halffe  ynowh  therof  he  hadde. 
Oft  he  was  afforet.  Frere  and  Boy. 

Affraye,  v.  (A.-N.)    To  frighten. 

And  whenne  kynge  Edwardes  hooste 
had  knowlege  that  sere  Perysle  Brasille 
with  the  Scottesmen  were  coniynge, 
thei  remeved  from  the  sege  and  were 
affrayed.      Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  2. 

ApFRAIE,  1        /  ^     X7\ 

But  yet  I  am  in  grete  affraie. 

Rmn.  of  the  Rose,  4397. 
His  herte  was  in  grete  afraye. 

Syr  Tryamoure,  1382. 

Affray,  8.    A  disturbance. 

Who  lyved  ever  in  such  delyt  a  day, 
Tlisii  him  ne  meved  eyther'his  conscience, 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  uianer  affray. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  5655. 


Fear. 


Affrayne,  v.  (/4.-S.)    To  ques- 
tion ;  to  ask;  to  know  by  asking. 
I  affrayned  hym  first 
Fram  wheunes  he  come.  Piers  PL,  p.  347. 

Affrayor,  s.  (A.'N.)    The  actor 

in  an  affray. 

Every  private  man  being  present  be- 
fore, or  in  and  during  thK  time  of  an 
aiFray,  ought  to  stay  the  affrayor,  and  to 

gart  them,  and  to  put  them  in  sunder, 
ut  may  not  hurt  them,  if  they  resist 
him;  neither  may  he  imprison  them 
(for  that  lie  is  hut  a  private  man). 

Bolton's  Country  Justice,  1629. 

Appramynge,  *.  (A.'N.)     Profit; 

gain.     Prompt.  Parv.j  p.  176. 
Affrap,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  encounter; 

to  strike  down. 

They  bene  y-mett,  both  ready  to  affrap. 

Spenser. 

Affrend,  v.   {A.'S.)     To  make 

friends ;  to  reconcile. 

And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended. 

Spenser. 
Affret,  *.  (Fr.)    An  assault;  an 

attack. 

And,  passing  forth  with  furious  ecffret, 

Spenser. 

Affrican,  8.  A  name  for  a  species 

of  marigold. 

Affriction,  *.     Friction. 

Affrightment,  8.    A  frightning. 

I  have  heard  you  say  that  dreames  and 
visions  were  fabulous;  and  yet  one  time 
I  dreamt  fowle  water  ran  through  the 
floore,  and  the  next  day  the  house  was 
on  fire.  You  us'd  to  say  hob<|:oblin8, 
fairies,  and  the  like,  were  nothing  but 
our  owne  affrif/htments,  and  yet  o*  my 
troth,  cuz,  1  once  drcam'd  of  a  yonn^ 
batchelour,  and  was  ridd  with  a  night- 
mare. But  come,  so  my  conscience  be 
cleere,  I  never  care  how  fowle  my 
dreames  are.      The  Vow-Breaker,  1636. 

Affrodile,  8,    A  daffodil.    Che8h. 
Affront,  {\)v.  {/l.-N.  affronter.) 
To  confront ;  to  salute.  These  are 
the  direct  meanings  of  the  word ; 
but  it  is  also  often  used  to  denote 
encountering,  opposing,  attack- 
ing, and  most  generally,  to  offend 
and  insult  avowedly  and  with 
design. 
For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  lie,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
4ffront  Ophelia.  Hamlet,  iii,  1. 
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(2)  s.    A  salutation. 

Only,  sir,  this  I  must  caution  you  of,  in 
your  affronty  or  salute,  never  to  move 
your  hat.  Green*s  Tu  Quoque. 

This  day  thou  shall  have  ingots,  and  to- 
morrow 
Give  lords  th'  affront,    Jonson,  Alch.^  ii,  2. 

(3)  adv.    In  face  of. 

All  mortal  warres  afront  the  gate. 

Phaer's  Virgil,  p.  124. 

JJront  the  toxrne.  lb.,  p.  168. 

....  and  on  the  shore  afront  them  tends. 

/*.,  p.  221. 

Affrontedness,  8.  Great  impu- 
dence. 

Affund,  v.  (Lat.)     To  pour  upon. 

Affyaunce,  *.  {A.'N.)    Trust. 

Afgodness,  *.  (y^.-5.)  Idolatry. 
Skinner, 

Afield,  adv.  Gone  to  the  fields ; 
out  in  the  fields.  Northamp' 
tonsh. 

Afile,     Ir.     {A.'K)     (1)      To 

affile,  j  polish. 

For  wel  wyst  he,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  moste  preche,and  wel  affyle  his  tuii<;e. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  714. 

(2)  To  defile. 

Alas,  heo  saide,  y  nere  y-spilled  1 
for  men  me  cleputh  queue  tilled. 

Kyng  Misaunaer,  1064. 

Afinde,  V.  (A,'S.)    To  discover. 

And  tha  the  Sarsens  afounde 
Her  lord  was  slayn. 

Octovian,  i,  1659. 

Afine,  adv.    The  same  as  A/yn. 
Afingred,  adj.    A-hungred ;  hun- 
gry.    See  Afurst. 

And  after  many  maner  metes 

His  mawe  is  afyngred.  Piers  PI.,  p.  1S3. 

A  vox  gon  out  of  the  wode  go, 
Jfingret  so,  that  him  wes  wo. 

Beliq.  Jntiq.,  ii,  272. 

Afit,  adv.    On  foot.  North. 

Afive,  adv.    Into  five  pieces. 

That  his  spere  brast  afive. 

Gy  of  fFarvike,  p.  395. 

Aflaming,  adj.    Flaming. 

Aflat,  adj.    Flat. 

Aflaunt,  adj.   Showily  dressed. 

Al  afiaunt  now  vaunt  it ; 
Brave  wench,  cast  away  care. 

Promos  and  Cassandrot  i,  2. 


Afled,    part.      Escaped.      "He 
thought   hym   well   q/led."   Sir 
T.  More. 
Aflightb,©.  {A.'N.)  To  he  uneasy. 
Aflore,  adv.    On  the  floor. 
Afo,  v.  (A.-S.)     To  take ;  to  re- 
ceive ;  to  undertake. 
Ac  he  tlierof  nold  a/o, 
]?'or  nothing  that  he  might  do. 

6y  of  Warvoike,  p.  94. 

Afoat,  adj.    On  foot.   Var.  dial. 
Afoile,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  foil ;  to  cast 

down. 
Afonde,  v.  {A.'S.  afandian.)     To 

prove ;  to  try. 
And  nys  non  ned  wyth  foule  handlynge 

Other  other  afondeth.    W.  de  SJwreham. 

Afonge,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  take;  to 
receive. 

Nou  Grod  that  ous  soule  5af,  ous  lete  hire 
her  so  rede, 

That  seint  Michel  ous  mote  afonge  and  to- 
fore  him  lede  1 
Middle-Age  Treatises  on  Sdence,  p.  140. 

Aforce,       1  ».  {A.'N.  affbrcer.) 
AFFORCE,    J  (1)  To  force ;  to  com- 
pel.  To  aforce  oneself ^  to  lahour 
to  do  a  thing. 
And  doth  hit  tume  in  yerdis  leynthe. 
And  aforced  hit  by  streyuthe. 

K.  Alisaunder,  788. 

And  heo  aforcedehom  the  more  the  hethene 

awey  to  dryve.  Bob.  GUmc. 

(2)  To  violate  a  female. 

He  hath  me  of  vilanie  bisought ; 
Me  to  aforce  is  in  his  thought. 

Artk.  and  Mer.,  p.  88. 

(2)  Gone.  Somerset, 
Afore-tuz.     Before    thou    hast. 

Yorksh. 
Aforetime,  adv.    In  time  past. 
Aforeyene,  prep.  (A.-S.)     Over 

against ;  in  front  of.  Somerset. 

The  yondir  house,  that  stante  aforyene  us. 
Troilus  and  Ores.,  ii,  1188. 

Afornande,    adv.      Beforehand. 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Aforne-caste,  adj.  {A.-S.)    Pre- 
meditated. 
By  high  imaginacion  afome-easte. 

Vrry^s  Chaucer. 
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Aforran,  adv,  la  store;  in  re- 
serve ;  corrupted  from  ajorehand. 
North, 

Aforse,  adv,  (A,-N.)  By  ne- 
cessity. 

Than  ffelle  it  afforse  to  flBlle  hem  ajeyne. 
Depos.  of  Rich.  ll,  p.  28. 

Aforthb,  adv.  {.4.-8.  qfor^.)  Al- 
ways; continually. 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  myghte  aforlhe. 
And  mesurable  liyre.        Piers  PI.,  p.  129. 

Aforward,  adv.     In  front. 
Afote,  adv.    On  foot. 
Afoundrit,  part,  p.    Foundered. 

Chaucer,  ed,  Urry, 
Afrawl,  adv.    For  all ;    in  spite 

of.  Suffolk. 
Afreed,  adj.     Afraid.  Derhysh, 
Afret,  adv.  {A.-N.)  Placed  cross- 

wise,  or  in  fret. 

For  round  environ  her  cronnet 
Was  fall  of  riche  stonis  afret. 

Rom.  of  Rose,  3204. 

Afretie^  V,  {A.'S.)    To  devour. 

The  fend  ou  afretie. 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  240. 

Afreyne,  V,  (A.'S.)    The  same  as 

Affrayne. 
Afront,  adv.    In  front ;  abreast. 
Afrore,  adj.     Frozen.     Somerset, 
Afrountb,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  accost; 

to  encounter.   An  older  form  of 

affront. 

And  with  Nede  I  mette. 
That  afrounted  me  foule. 

Piers  Pi,  p.  425. 

Aft,  (1)  adv.  Oft. 

(2)  prep.  (A.-S.  atft,)  Behind ; 
after.  North.  "I'll  come  aft 
vow."  Sussex,  but  not  in  general 
use. 

Aftkr, prep.  (A.'S.)  Afterwards; 
according  to.  "After  that  they 
were/'  according  to  their  degree. 

Afterburthen,  s.  The  afterbirth. 

Aftercaste,  s.  a  throw  at  dice 
after  the  game  is  ended;  some- 
thing dune  too  late. 


Afterdeale, 
afterdele, 


Afterclap,  s.  Anything  unex- 
pected happening  after  a  disa- 
greeable affair  has  been  thought 
at  an  end. 

For  the  assaults  of  tlie  devil  be  craftie 
to  make  us  put  our  trust  in  such  armour, 
hee  will  feine  himselfe  to  flie :  but  then 
we  be  most  in  jeopardie.  For  he  can 
give  us  an  afterclap  when  we  least  weene, 
that  IS,  suddenly  returne  unawares  to 
us,  and  then  he  giveth  us  an  afterclap 
that  overthroweth  us,  this  armour  de- 
cey  veth  us.  Latimer's  Sermons. 

s.  {A.-S.)    Incon- 

» venience ;     disad- 

J  vantage. 

The  kynge  and  the  duke  were  before 
put  to  great  afterdeale;  by  reason  of 
reformatioun  of  that  ille  they  gat  daily 
upon  their  enemyes.        Fahian,  ii,  146. 

Tims  the  battle  was  great,  and  often- 
times that  one  party  was  at  a  foredele, 
nud  anon  at  an  afterdele,  which  endured 
long. 
Malory,  H.  ofK.  Arthur,  8&c.,  b.  i,  p.  169. 

After-eye,  v.    To  keep  a  person 

in  view ;  to  follow  him. 

Thou  should'st  have  made  him 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him.  Cymheline,  i,  4. 

Afterfeed,  s.  The  grass  after  the 
first  crop  has  been  mown,  which 
is  fed  off,  not  left  for  an  after- 
math.   Oxford. 

After-game,  s.    The  "  after-game 

at   Irish"   is   mentioned  in  the 

DeviVs  Law-Case,  1623.     It  is 

described  in  the  Compleat  Game* 

ster,  1709. 

Wliat  cursed  accident  was  this?  what 
mischievous  stars  have  the  managing  of 
my  fortune?  Here's  a  turn  with  all  my 
heart  like  an  after-game  at  Irish. 

Ethertge,  Comical  Revenge, \t&9. 

After- KINDRED,  s.  Remote  kin- 
dred. Chaucer, 

After-love,  s,  A  second  or  later 
love.  See  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  k'erona,  iii,  1,  and  Richard  II, 
V,  3. 

Aftermath,  s,  A  second  crop  of 
grass.  Var,  dial. 

AFTER-PARTE.Tbe  behind.  Prompt, 
Parv, 
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After-sails^  «.  The  sails  that 
belong  to  the  main  and  mizen 
masts,  and  keep  the  ship  to  the 
wind. 

Afterings,  8,  The  last  milk  taken 
from  a  cow.  This  word  is  used 
in  the  Midland  Counties.  "Dunna 
mix  the  afierings  wi'  tothermilk." 
— Do  not  mix  the  last  drawn  milk 
with  the  other  milk. 

Afterleys,  8.  Aftermaths.  Berks, 

After-lonoe,  adv.  Long  after- 
wards. 

And  after-longe  he  lyved  withouten  stryfe. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  i,  47. 

Afterwards.  "  I  must  leave  that 
for  old  afterwards^"  i.  e.,  I  must 
do  it  at  some  future  time. 

After-yerne,  V,  {A.'S.)  To  long 
after. 

AfT'Meal,  8.    A  late  meal. 

At  aft-meales  who  shall  paye  for  tlic  wine  ? 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  49. 

Afure,  adv.     On  fire.  Rob.  Glouc, 

Afurst,  adv.  Thirsty.  The  two 
forms  a-fyngred  and  a-furst^  ap- 
pear to  be  characteristic  of  the 
dialect  of  the  counties  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  occur  often  in 
Piers  Ploughman^  and  in  manu- 
scripts probably  written  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  *^Jffurst 
corrupte  pro  athirstj  sitiens,  siti- 
culosus.'^  MS.  Glouc.  Gloss. 

Afurt,  adj.     Sullen.  Somerset. 

Afwore,  prep.  Before.  Var. 
dial. 

Afyghte,  v.  {A.-S.  afeohtan.)  To 
tame ;  reduce  to  subjection. 

Aftn,     1  V.  {A  'N.  a  fin.)  In  fine ; 
AFYME,  j  in  the  end ;  at  last. 

Mete  and  drjmk  they  hadde  afyn, 
Pyemeut,  dard,  and  Revnysch  wvn. 

Laun/al,  S43. 

Ao,  v.  To  cut  with  a  stroke.  North. 
Aoaan,  adv.  Against;  again.  North. 
Aoadred,  part,  p.        Gathered. 

Skinner, 
AoABy  8,    The  ague.    North, 
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\^GEYN     W. (^-5.)  Against; 
AGEYN,     > near  to;  towards. 
against,  J  * 

And  preyeth  hir  for  to  ride  agein  the 

queene, 
The  honour  of  his  regne  to  susteene. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  4812. 
Til  it  were  ageyn  evyn. 

Songs  and  Carols,  x. 

(2)  adv.    Used  expletively. 

This  citie  lieth  between  the  rivers  Don 
and  Dee,  wherein  is  the  greatest  store 
of  salmons,  tliat  is  to  be  found  again 
within  tlie  compasse  of  Albion. 

JJescr.  of  Scotl.,  Holinshed,  p.  7- 
They  have,  in  this  country,  suche  plenty 
of  follies  botlie  wilde  and  tame  as  the 
lyk(>  number  agayne  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Britaine.  lb.,  p.  14. 

Againbye,  1  ».  {A.^S.)  To  re- 
aghenbie,  j  deem. 

Agaynbyer,  8.  A  redeemer. 
^^Ayaynlyer  or  a  raunsomere,  re- 
demptor."  MS.  Harl.,  221,  fol.  3. 

Ageyn  -  byinge,  8.  Redemption. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Agayne- commynge,  s.    Return. 

Again-rising,  s.  The  resurrection. 

Agaynsay,  Is.  (A.-S.)    Con- 

AGAYNSAYYNG,  J  tradictiou. 
Sure  it  is  that  he  tooke  lande  peaceably 
wythout  any  agaynsay  or  interrupcion. 

Hall's  Union,  1548. 

Againstande,  v.  (A.~S.  agenslan- 

dan.)     To  resist ;  to  oppose. 

Lorde,    thou    byddist     sufferen   both 
wronges  and  strokes  withouten  agein- 
stondinge. ..  For  suftering  norisshetli  love 
and  ageinstondeth  debate. 
Prayer  oj  the  Plowman,  Harl.  Misc.,  vi,  97 
For  cause  he  came  not  forth  witli  all  his 

might 
The  tyrant  fell  to  agaynstand  as  he  hight. 
Hardyng's  Chron.,  fol.  48. 
With  castelles  strong  and  towres  for  the 

nones, 
At  eche  myles  ende  to  agaynstande  alle  the 
foonys.  '  lb.,  fol.  53. 

Agaynewarde,  1  adv.  (A.-S.)  On 

AYENWARDE,     V  the  Contrary,  on 

AGEYNWARDE,  J  the  Other  hand. 

But  agaynewarde  the  wretcheth  dis- 
posTcion  of  the  body  distourbeth  the 
soule.  Trevisei,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii,  fol.  61. 
And  ayenwarde,  yf  they  bey  unevyn  in 

Eroporcyon,  and  infecte,  theune  hee 
redyth  evyl  and  syknesse. 

Burthol.,  by  Trevisa,  lib.  It,  p.6l. 
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AoAiTARDS,  adv.  {A,'S.)  "  To  gang 

agaitwards"  to  accompany.     A 

Yorkshire  word. 
AoAiNTH,j»rcp.    Against.    North. 
Agame,  adv.   In  game.    Chaucer, 
Agan,  part.  p.     Gone. 
Agape,  adv.  On  the  gape.  Milton. 
Agar,  s.    A  sea  monster ;  perhaps 

a  personification  of  the  Higre,  or 

bore  of  the  tide. 

Hee  [NeptuneJ  sendetli  a  monster  called 
the  agar,  against  wliose  coming  the 
waters  roare,  the  fowles  flie  awav,  and 
the  cattel  in  the  field  for  terrour  siiunne 
the  bankes.     LilU/s  Gallathea,  a5t  i,  s.  1. 

Agar.    An  exclamation.    Devon. 

Agare.  An  exclamation,  equiva- 
lent to — be  on  your  guard,  or, 
look  out. 

With  you  again,  Beatigard.    Jqare,  ho ! 
Otvcay,  The  AtJteist,  1684. 

Agarick,  8.  {Lat.)  The  fungus  on 
the  larch.  Gerard,  Minsheu 
calls  it  *'  a  white  and  soft  mush- 
room." It  is  also  given  as  the 
name  of  an  Assyrian  herb. 

Agarified,  adj.  Having  the  ague. 
Suffolk. 

Agas-day.     St.  Agatha's  Day. 

Agased,    ^part.   p.    Astonished; 

agazed,  J  aghast. 

The  French  exclaim'd,  "the  devil  was  in 

arms !" 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz*d  on  him. 

\ Henry  VI,\,\. 

The  were  so  sore  agased. 

Chester  Plays,  ii,  85. 

Agast,  part.  p.    Terrified.     Still 

used  in  the  North. 

For  which  so  sore  agast  was  Emelie, 
That  she  was  wel  neigh  road,  tind  gnn  to 
crie.  The  Knightes  Tale,  2343. 

Agaste,  v.    To  frighten.  Spenser. 

Agate,  adv.  {A,S.)     Agoing,  ado- 

ing. 

I  pray  you,  memory,  set  him  agate  again. 

0.  P.,  V,  180. 

To  get   agate,  to  make  a  be- 
ginning of  any  work  or  thing;  to 
he  agatef  to  he  on  the  road,  ap- 
proaching  towards  the  end. 
(2)  8.  A  very  diminutive  person. 


Said  to  be  a  metaphor  from  the 
small  figures  cut  in  agate  for 
rings. 

Agate-wards,  adv.  To  go  agate- 
wards  with  any  one, to  accompany 
him  part  of  his  way  home,  which 
was  formerly  the  last  ofi[ice  of 
hospitality  towards  a  guest,  fre- 
quently necessary  even  now  for 
guidance  and  protection  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Lincoln- 
shire it  is  pronounced  agatehouse, 
and  in  the  North  generally  ago- 
terds. 

Agathrid,  part,  p.    Gathered. 

Age,  8.  (A.'S.  <Bce.)     Ake ;  pain. 

Thei  feelen  myche  age  and  grevaunce. 
Medical  MS.  \hth  cent. 

Age,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  grow  old. 

"  My  daam  ages  fast,"  i.  e.,  she  looks 
oldt^r  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  Yorkshire  in  the 
sense  of  affecting  with  concern  and 
amazement,  because  those  passions, 
when  violent  and  long  indulged,  are 
supposed  to  bring  on  gray  hairs  and 
premature  old  age.  The  verb  agyn  oc- 
curs in  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  8,  and  Pals- 
grave has,  "  I  age  or  wexe  olde." 

Age,  adv.  (from  A.-S,  agen,) 
Against,  towards. 

As  the  kyng  Guourguont  from  Denemarke 

wende  at/e 
Hider  toward  Engoloud.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  89. 

So  gret  tempest  ther  com  tliat  drof  hem 

here  and  tiiere. 
So  that  the  meste  del  adreynt  were  in  the 

se. 
And  to  other  londes  some  y  drive,  and  ne 

come  uer  age.  Jb.,  p.  96. 

Agee,  adv.  Awry;  obliquely;  askew. 
North.  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
"  wrong,"  and  occasionally  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  ajar,''  as  applied  to  a 
door. 

Ageean,  prep.  Against;  again. 
North. 

Ageins,  prep.    Towards. 

AGBYNus.jprf/?.     Against. 

Also  hyt  were  a'^>T/nus  good  reson. 
To  take  hys  hure.  as  liys  felows  don. 

Cons  tit.  of  Masonry,  167. 

AoELASTiCK,a((^'.  ( (?r.d  y  cXacrr  iico£.) 
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Sad;   sullen.      Minsheu,   Guide 

info  TongueSf  1627. 
Agelt,  (1)  ».  (from  A. -S.agildan,) 

Forfeited;  repaid. 

(2)  Offends.   For  agilL 
Agen,  adv.  {A^'S.)  Again ;  against ; 

contiguous. 

Shal  liave  a  souper  at  your  aller  cost, 
Here  in  this  place,  sitting  by  this  post. 
Whan  that  ye  conien  offen  from  Canterbury. 
Chancery  Cant.  Tales,  803. 

Agenfrie,  8.  {A.-S,  agenfrige.) 
The  true  lord  or  owner  of  any 
thing.    Skinner. 

Agenhine,  8.  {A.-S.)  A  guest  at 
a  house,  who,  after  three  nights* 
stay,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
family.   Cowell. 

Agen-rising,  8.  (A.'S.)  The  resur- 
rection. "  This  is  the  firste  a^en- 
risyng,  blessid,  and  hooli  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  firste  ajen- 
risgng.**  Wyckliffe'8  New  Te8ia' 
mentt  Apoc,  xx. 

Agerdows,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Eager; 
keen ;  severe.  Skelton. 

Agest,  adj.  Greatly  alarmed.  Some- 
times used  to  express  such  great 
terror,  as  if  a  ghost  had  appeared. 
Used  in  Exnioor,  and  according 
to  Grose,  in  the  North. 

Agethe, /7re«.  t.    Goeth. 

Agg,  (1)  V,  (A.'S.  eggian.)  To 
incite;  to  provoke.  Exmoor. 
Agging^  murmuring,  raising  a 
quarrel.  Devon. 

(2)  8.    A  grudge ;  a  spite.   Nor- 
thumb. 

(3)  V.   To  hack;  to  cut  clumsily. 
WiltL 

Aggeneration,  *.  (Dit.)  A  grow- 
ing together. 

Aggerate,  8.  {Lat.)  To  heap  up. 
Rider. 

Aggested,  8.  (Lat.)  Heaped  up. 
Coie8. 

Aggie,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dispute ;  to 
murmur. 

Agglated.  Adorned  with  aglets. 
Hall,  Henry  VIII,  f.  162. 


Aggle,  v.  To  cut  uneven.  North* 

ampton8h. 
Aggrace,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.)  To  favour. 

And,  that  which  all  faireworkes  doth  most 
aggrace.  Spenser. 

(2)  8.    Favour. 

Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  aggrace. 

Spenser. 

Aggrate,  v.  (1)  {A,-N.)   To  please 
or  gratify. 

Prom  whom   whatever  thing  is   goodly 

thought 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancy  to  aggrate. 
Spens.,  Tears  of  Muses. 

(2)  To  irritate.   Far.  dial. 
Aggrede,  V.  To  aggravate.  Coles. 
AgGREE  VANCE,  1 «.    {A.-N.)         A 
AGGREVAUNS,  J  grievance; iujurv. 


Aggrege, 

AGREGGE, 
AGGREYGE, , 


V.  {A.-N.  agreger.) 
-  To  augment ;  to  ag- 
gravate. 


And  some  tonges  venemous  of  nature, 
Wlian  they  percey>e  that  a  prince  is  meved. 
To  agreg  nys  yre  do  tlieir  busy  cure. 

Boclias,  b.  iii,  c.  20. 

Aggresteyne,  8.  {A.-N.)    A  sick- 
ness incident  to  hawks. 
Aggroup,  v.     To  group.  Dryden. 
Agguise,  1  (1)    8.    (from    guise.) 
AGuiSE,  J  Dress. 

The  glory  of  the  court,  their  fashions 
And  brave  agguize,  witli  all  their  princely 
state.  More's  Philos.  Poems,  p.  7. 

(2)  V.  To  dress;  to  put  on. 
Spenser. 

Aghe,  pres.  t.    Ought. 
Aghen,  adj.  {A.'S.)     Own. 
Aghendolk,  8.  An  old  Lancashire 

measure,containing  eight  pounds. 

See  Aighendale. 

Did  covenant  with  the  snid  Anne,  tliat 
if  she  would  hurt  neithtu*  of  them,  she 
should  yearely  have  one  nghetidole  of 
m eale.      Pott's  D'tscov.  of  Witches,  1 613. 

Aghful,     "I  adj.  {A.-S.)    Fearful ; 

AGHLicH,  J  dreadful. 
Aght,  {I)  pres.  t.  {from  the  A.-S. 
agan.)     Owes ;  ought. 
{2)  pres.  t.    Possesses. 

(3)  8.    Possessions ;  property. 
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(4)  *.    Anything. 

Whan  cufht  was  do  ajens  liys  wylle, 
He  cursed  (Joddys  uarae  wyth  ylle. 

MS.  Earl,  1701,  f.  33. 

(5)  adj,  {A.'S.)    Eight. 

(6)  8,     The  eighth. 

Aghtand,  adj.    The  eighth. 

Aghtele,  v.  (A.S,)    To  intend. 

The  knight  said,  May  I  traist  inthe 

For  to  tel  my  prevete 

That  I  have  aghteld  for  to  do. 

Sevyn  Sages  {Weber),  3053. 

Aghtene,  adj.    Eight. 

Agilite,  adj,    Agile. 

If  it  be,  as  I  have  sayd,  moderately 
taken  after  some  weightie  businesse,  to 
make  one  more  freshe  and  agilite  to 
prosecute  his  good  and  godly  affaires, 
and  lawful!  businesse,  1  saye  to  you 
againe,  he  maye  luwfullye  doe  it. 
Northbrooke*s  Treat,  against  Dicing,  p.  68. 

V.  (A.'S.  agiltan.)     To 
guilty ;  to  offend ;  to 


Agilte 

AGULTE 


'     Ueg 
'^'  J  sin. 


He  e^ilte  her  nere  in  othir  case, 
So  here  all  wholly  his  trespnsse. 

Rom.  of  tke  Rose,  5832. 

Tliay  were  ful  glad  to  excuse  hem  ful 

blyve 
Of  thing,  that  thay  never  agilte  in  her  Ijrve. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  5974. 

Agin,  (1)  conj.    As  if.  Yorksh. 

(2)  prep.    Against.  East, 

(3)  adv.     Again.  Far,  dial. 

Aginate,  v.  (from  Low  Lai.  agi- 
nare,)  To  retail  small  wares. 
Eider's  Dictionaries  1640. 

Aginatour,  8.  A  hawker  of  small 
wares.  This  word  is  given  by 
Skinner,  who  says  he  had  met 
with  it  but  once.  It  occurs  in 
Cockeram's  English  Dictionaries 
1639. 

Agipe,  8,  A  coat  full  of  plaits. 
Coles, 

Agist,  v,  (from  Medieval  Lot,  agis- 
tarCf  supposed  to  be  from  Fr, 
gesir.)  To  take  in  cattle  to  de- 
pasture in  a  forest,  or  elsewhere, 
at  a  stipulated  price ;  to  put  in 
cattle  to  feed ;  also  called,  in  the 
North,  yinVi^,  gisiingy  or  Joisting 


cattle.     Cattle  so  taken  in  are 

called  gisements.     According  to 

Cowell,  it  is  a  law  term,  signifying 

to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of 

strangers  in  the  king's  forest,  and 

to  gather  the  money  due  for  the 

same  for  the  king's  use. 

Agistment,  s,     (1 )  The  feeding  of 

cattle  in  a  common  pasture,  for 

a  stipulated  price. 

For,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  agistment  is 
in  two  Bortes,  that  is  to  say,  the  agist- 
ment of  the  herbage  of  woods,  landes 
and  pastures,  and  also  the  agistment  of 
the  woods,  which  is  the  mast  of  the 
woods,  which  by  a  more  proper  worde, 
for  difference,  is  called  the  pawnage. 

Mantcood's  Forest  Laws,  1B98. 

(2)    An    embankment;      earth 

heaped  up. 
Agistor,  8.    An  inteudant  of  the 

roval  forests. 
Agitable,  ad/.    Easily  agitated. 
Agleede,   v.   (A.'S.)      To    glide 

forth  ? 

When  the  body  ded  ryse,  a  grymly  gos 
agleed.  Lydgate's  Minor  P.,  p.  116 

Agler,  8,  {A.-N.)    A  needle-case. 

Aglet,       1  «.  (J.-N.)     The  tag  of 

aigulet,  J  a  lace,  or  of  the  points 

formerly  used  in  dress;  a  spangle ; 

a  little  plate  of  metal.     Aglet, ''  a 

jewel   in   one's   cap."      Barefa 

Alvearie. 

Which  all  above  besprinkeled  was  through- 
out, 
With  golden  aygulets  that  glistered  briofht. 
Like  twinkling  stars.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Ij^  iii. 

AH  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne  gieeue,  belay'd  with  silver 

lace ; 
And  on  his  head  a  hood  witli  aglets  sprad. 

lb.,  Vl,  ii. 

Aglet-baby,  s.  A  diminutive  being, 
not  exceeding  in  size  the  tag  of  a 
point.  Shakesp, 
Aglets.   The  catkins  of  the  hazel. 

Gerard, 
Aglotye,!;.  (from  A.-N-gloutoyer.) 
To  glut ;  to  satisfy. 

To  maken Mith  papelotes 
To  agloti/e  with  bete  guiles 
That  greden  aitur  (ode. 

Fiers  PL,  p.  529. 
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Aglvttyd,  part,  p.  Choked.  Book 
of  St.  Albans. 

Agnayles,  1«.  a  hang-nail. 
ANGNAYLES,  J  This  word  is,  pro- 
bably, the  same  as  angnails  (pro- 
nounced in  Yorkshire  wan^nai/!*), 
which  Grose  gives  as  a  provincial 
word  used  in  Cumberland,  to 
signify  corns  on  the  toes.  Pals- 
grave has  "agnayle  upon  one's 
too."  "An  agnaile^  or  come  grow- 
ing upon  the  toes."  Rider's  Die- 
tionariej  1640.  Minsheu  explains 
it  as  the  "sore  betweene  the 
finger  and  the  naile."  It  is  used  in 
some  places  to  denote  pieces  of 
skin,  above,  or  hanging  over,  the 
nails,  which  are  often  painful  and 
troublesome.  These  in  Stafford- 
shire are  called  back-Jriends ; 
and  in  Yorkshire,  step-mother's 
blessings. 

It  is  good,  dronken  in  wyne,  against 
scorpiones,  and  for  agnayUs. 

Turner's  Herbal. 

With  the  shell  of  a  pomegarned,  they 
purge  away  angtutylUs,  And  such  hard 
swellinge8,'&c.  Turner's  Herbal. 

Agnation,  s.  {Lat.  agnatio.)  Kin- 
dred by  the  father's  side.  Minsh. 

Agnition,  s.  {Lat.  agnitio.)  An 
acknowledgment.  Miege. 

Agnize,  v.  To  acknowledge ;  to 
confess ;  to  know. 

Agnominate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  name 
from  any  meritorious  action.  Ag- 
nomination^  according  to  Min- 
sheu, is  a  "surname  that  one 
obtaineth  for  any  act,  also  the 
name  of  an  house  that  a  man 
commeth  of." 

Ago,  I  V.  {A.'S.)     To  go ;  to 

agon,      >  pass  away.  The  part. p. 

agonne,  J  is   still  used  in   some 

parts  of  the  country;    a  while 

agone^  some  time  ago. 

Be  the  Icf,  other  be  the  loth. 
This  worldes  wele  al  offoth. 

Eeliq.  Jntiq.,  i,  160. 

Al  tliilk  trespas  is  affo. 

i*ol.  Songs,  p.  197. 


And  I  tolde  them  he  was  ago. 

Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  14. 

Tyll  the  thyrd  dey  be  agone. 

MS.  of  nth  cent. 

trppon  tliat  other  syde  Palamon, 
Whan  he  wiste  that  Arcite  was  agoon, 
Such  sorwe  niaketh. 

Chancer,  Cant.  T.,  1277. 

A-god.cheeld.    God  shield  you ! 

Pegge. 
Agonious,  adj.    Full  of  agony. 
Agonist,  «.  ((?r.)  A  champion;  a 

prize-fighter.  Rider, 
Agonize,  v.    To  fight  in  the  ring. 

Minsheu. 
Agoo, part. p.    Gone;  ago;  since. 

Dorset,  and  Somerset. 
Agood,  adv.      In  good  earnest; 

heartily. 
Agrade,  V,  (A'N.)  To  be  pleased 

with. 
Agrame,  1  V.   (A.-S.)      To    dis- 
AGREME,  > please;     to    vex;    to 
AGROME,  J  anger. 

And  if  a  man  be  falsely  famed, 
And  wol  ymnke  purgacyouu, 
Than  wol  the  otlicers  be  atjramed. 

Plowman's  Tale,  1.  3281 

Lybeauns  was  sore  ascharaed. 
And  yu  hys  herte  agramede. 
For  he  hadde  y-lore  hys  sworde. 

Lybeaus  JOisconus,  1916. 

AGRASTE,/?rf/.  /.  Agraced;  showed 
grace  and  favour.  Spenser. 

Agraunte,  v.  {A.-N.  agreaunter.) 
To  please ;  to  satisfy. 

Agrayde,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  arrange ; 
to  decorate. 

Thyn  halle  agrayde,  and  hele  the  walle 
With  clodes  and  wy th  ryche  palles. 

Launfal,  904. 

Agr£,  adv.  {A.'N.  a  gr4.)  In  good 
part;  kindly. 

Whom  I  ne  ff^nnde  froward,ne  fell, 
But  toke  agro  all  whole  mv  plaie. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,4&i9. 

Aore,  V.  To  please. 

If  harme  ogre  me,  wlierto  plaine  I  thenne. 
Troilua  and  Creseide,  i,  410. 

Agre  ABILITY,  9.  Easiness  of  temper; 
equanimity. 
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Acreage,  v.  To  allege. 

AoREAT,  adv.  Altogether.  To 
take  a  work  agreaty  to  take  it 
altogether  at  a  price. 

Agreeable,  adj.  Willing  to  agree. 
"  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  any- 
thing vou  likes  best."  A  com- 
mon  provincialisra,  though  given 
by  Forby  as  peculiar  to  East 
Anglia. 

Agreeably,  adv.  Uniform ;  per- 
fectly alike.  Spenser  speaks  of 
two  knights  "armed  both  agree- 
ably:* 

Agreeance,*.  (^.-iV^)  Accommo- 
dation; accordance;  reconcilia- 
tion; agreement. 

Agree,  \adv.  (A.-N.)  In  grief. 
agreve,  (  To  take  agref  is  a 
common  phrase  in  the  old 
writers. 

And,  nece  mine,  ne  take  it  nat  agrefe. 
TrMus  and  Creseide,  iii,  864. 

Agremed.     See  Agrame, 

Agresse,  v.  (from  Lat^)  To  ap. 
proach. 

Agrestical,  adj.  (Lat.)  Rural. 
Riders  Dictionaries  1640. 

Agret,  a<ft;.  (y/.- 5.)    In  sorrow. 

Agrethe,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  dress  ;  to 
prepare. 

Agreve,  v.  {A.-N.  agrever.)  To 
grieve  a  person ;  to  vex ;  to  in- 
jure. 

And  now  fully  porposide  withowte  oc- 
casyon  of  greyff  to  beplayntyffe  agaynste 
me,  whom  I  never  ayrnyde  in  no  case. 
Monastic  Letters,  p.  188. 

Synne  ofFendyth  God  in  his  face. 
And  a{iretytk  oure  Lorde  ffnlle  ylle. 

Ludus  Coventria,  p.  41. 

Agriot,  «.  {Fr.)  A  tart  cherry. 
Howell. 

To 
dread ; 
sfigure. 

Yet  not  llie  colour  of  the  troubled  deep, 
Those  spots  supposed,  nor  the  fogs  that  rise 
I'rom  the  dull  earth,  me  any  whit  agrhe. 
Drayt.y  Man  in  the  Moon. 


AORISE 
AGRIZE 


1  V.  {A.-S.  agrisan.) 
'     y  be  terrified ;  to  dr 
'  J  to  terrify ;  to  disfic 


To  hide  the  terrour  of  her  uncouth  hew. 
From  mortal  eyes   that  should   be  sore 
agrized.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII,  vii. 

Suche  rulers  mowen  of  God  agrise. 

The  Ploumian's  Tale,  L  2300. 

Wlio  so  take  ordirs  othirwise 

I  trowe,  that  they  shall  sore  agrise. 

IK  2780. 
The  gode  knyght  up  aros, 
Of  Homes  wordes  him  agros. 

Kytig  Horn,  1. 1326. 

And  in  his  herte  he  sodainly  agrose. 
And  pale  he  wexte,  &c. 

Legende  ofTliisbe,  1. 125. 

Agromed.  Angered,  ^et  Agrame. 

Agrope,  v.  To  grope ;  to  search 
out. 

Agros.     See  Agrise. 

Agrose,  8.  (Lat.)  A  person  who 
has  much  land.  CocheranCs  Eng- 
lish Dictionaries  1639. 

Agroten,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cloy ;  to 
surfeit  with  meat  or  drink.  This 
word  is  given  in  Rider's  Diction- 
aries 1640.  It  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  surfeits. 

Gorges  agroteied  enbossed  their  entrayle. 

Bochas,  b.  v,  c.  20. 

Aground,  adv.    To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fel  flat  downe  before  his  feete 
aground.  Boitieus  and  Juliet,  1563. 

Agrudge,  v.    (A.-N.)       To    be 

grieved  at. 
Agrum,  s.    a  disease  of  hawks. 
Agrym,  8.    Arithmetic.     See  Al- 

grim. 
Ague,  (1)  adv.     Awry;  obliquely; 

askew.   North. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.  from  aigu,  sharp.) 

Swelling  and  inflammation  from 

taking  cold.  East. 
Agukd,  part.  p.      Chilly  ;    cold ; 

shivering. 

All  hurt  behind,  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  fright  and  agued  fear. 

Coriolanus,  i,  5. 

Ague-ointment,  s.  An  unguent 
made  of  the  leaves  of  elder,  held 
in  Norfolk  to  be  of  sovereign  ef- 
ficacy in  curing  agues  in  the  face. 

Agub-proof,  adj.  Proof  against 
an  ague. 
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€to  to,  tliey  are  not  men  of  llieir  words ; 
they  told  nie  I  was  everything  j  'tis  a 
lie,  I  am  not  ague-^roof. 

King  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Ague-tree,    s.       The    sassafras. 

Gerard. 
Agukrry,  If.  (Fr.)  To  discipline  and 

make  warlike. 
Aguilkr,  8.  {A,'N,  aguillier,)    A 

needle-case. 

A  silvir  nedil  forth  I  drowe. 
Out  of  az/uiZ^r queint  i-nowe, 
And  gan  tliis  nedill  threde  anone. 

Jiom.  of  the  Rose,  98. 

Aguise.     See  Agguise, 

Agulte,  V,  To  be  guilty ;  to  offend. 
The  form  of  the  word  which  oc- 
curs in  Piers  Ploughman,  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  other  early 
writers.     See  Agilte. 

Agwain.  Going,  u^gwon,  gone. 
Somerset. 

Agte,  (I)  v.  To  guide ;  to  govern. 
See  Gie. 
(2)  adv.    Aside;  askew.  North. 

Agynnb.  v.  {j4.'S.)     To  begin. 

Thon  wendest  that  ich  wrohte 
That  y  iier  ne  thohte, 
By  Rymenild  forte  lyjrge, 
Y-wys  ich  hit  witlisujrge, 
Ne  shal  ich  ner  agynne 
Er  ich  Sudenne  wvntie. 

'  Kyng  nom,\mi. 

Ah.  (1)  I.  Yorksh. 
(2)  Yes.  Derbysh. 

A'UAHGi part.  p.  Hanged;  been 
hanged.  Bob.  Glouc. 

Ah  but.  Equivalent  to  nay  butt 
frequently  used  in  the  country. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  a 
sneering  dissent  to  an  assertion 
of  an  uncomplimentary  character. 

'      >  adv.  On  high. 
ahygh,  J  *> 

And  ase  he  henge,  levedy,  fonr  ous« 

Aheye   oppoii  the  Imlle, 
Lscheld  ous  wane  we  deade  ben, 
That  we  ne  hougy  in  helle. 

W.  de  Shoreham. 
And  owt  of  the  lond  no  myghte  schyp  go. 
Bole  bytM-eone  roches  two. 
So  ahygk  so  any  mon  myghte  seone. 

Kyni  AlUaunder,  C236. 


A-HEiGHT,  a^v.   On  high.  SJiakesp. 
Ahent,  adv.      Behind.     Midland 

Counties. 
Ahint,    adv.       Behind.      North. 

A  hind f  Leicest. 
Ahoh,  adv.  {/l.-S.  awoh.)     All  on 

one  side.  Northamptonsh. 
A-HoiGHT,  adv.  Elevated ;  in  good 

spirits. 
A-hold,  adv.  To  lay  a  ship  a-hold, 

to  stay  her  or  place  her  so  that 

she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the  wind. 
Ahorse, arfi;.  On  horseback.  iVor /A. 
Ahte, (1)«.  Possessions;  property. 

Ah !  feyre  thinges,  freely  bore ! 
Wlien  me  on  wowetli,  beth  war  bifore 
Whuch  is  worldes  ahle. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  46. 

(2)  pret.  t.    Ought. 

(3)  Eight. 

And  sethe  he  reignede  her 
AMe  ant  tuenti  foUe  yer. 

Chronicle  of  England,  416. 

Ahuh,  adv.  Awry;  aslant.  Var, 
dial. 

A-hungry.     Hungry.  Shakesp. 

Ahje,  8.  {J.-S.  age.)     Fear. 

Ai,  adv.  (j^.-S.)    Always ;  ever. 

Aid,  s.  In  Staffordshire,  a  vein  of 
ore  going  downwards  out  of  the 
perpendicular  line;  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  deep  gutter  cut  across 
ploughed  land,  as  well  as  a  reach 
in  the  river,  are  so  called. 

Aider,  s.    A  helper. 

What  men  should  scale  the  wallea  of  the 
cytie  of  Worcestre,  and  who  should 
kepe  the  passages  for  lettyng  of  res- 
kewes  and  aiders. 

Hall.  Henry  VII,  f.  4. 

Aidle,9.  To  addle;  to  earn.  North. 
Axe,  *.  {A.'S.)    An  e%^. 

And  for  the  tithing  of  a  ducke, 
Or  ot  an  apple,  or  an  ate. 

Urry*s  Chaucer,  p.  185. 

AiEL,  8.  {A.-N.)    A  forefather. 

To  gyve  from  youre  heires 
That  youre  aiels  yow  lefte. 

Fiers  Ploughman,  p.  314 

AiESE,  8.  Ease ;  pleasure ;  recrea- 
tiou. 
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Aio,  (1)  «.  (y^.-S.)  A  haw.  Lane. 
(2)  ».  (^.-iV.)  Sourness.  North. 

AiGHENDALB.  A  TTieasure  in  Lan- 
cashire containing  seven  quarts. 
Jsh.  See  Aghendole. 

AiGHS,  s.    An  axe.  Lane. 

AiGHTtpret.  Ought;  owed.  Yorksh. 

AiGHTEDBN,ad^'.(y^.-5.)Theeighth. 

AiGLE,  8.     A  spangle ;  the  gold  or 
silver    tinsel    ornamenting    the 
dress  of  a  showman   or   rope- 
dancer.  Shropsh.     See  Aglet. 
(2)  8.  An  icicle.  Midi.  Counties. 

AiGRE,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Sour;  acid. 
Yorksh.     See  Egre. 

AiGRBEN,  8.  The  house-leek.  Ker~ 
seij. 

AiGULET,  8.  The  clasp  of  a  buckle. 
"  Aiguelet  to  fasten  a  clasp  in." 
Palsgrave.     See  Aglet. 

AiK,  *.     An  oak.  North. 

AiKER,  8.     Glory.  Comw. 

Ail,  v.  (A.-S.  aidlian.)    To  be  in- 
disposed.  Var.  dial. 
(2)  s.  An  indisposition. 

AiLE,  (1)  «.  A  writ  that  lieth 
where  the  grandfather,  or  great- 
grandfather was  seised  in  his 
demaines  as  of  fee,  of  any  land 
or  tenement  in  fee  simple,  the 
day  that  he  died,  and  a  stranger 
abateth  or  entreth  the  same  day 
anddispossesseththe  heir.  Cowell. 
(2)  8.  {A.-N.)  A  wing,  or  part 
of  a  building  flanking  another. 

AiLETTEs,  *.  (A.-N.)  Small  plates 
of  steel  placed  on  the  shoulders 
in  ancient  armour,  introduced 
under  Edward  I. 

Ails,  *.  {A~-S.)  Beards  of  com. 
Essex.  "  The  eiles  or  beard  upon 
the  eare  of  come."  Hollyband. 

Aim,  v.  (A.'N.)  (1)  To  intend;  to 
conjecture.  Yorksn.  Shake- 
speare has  it  as  a  substantive  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  2'wo  Gent, 
of  VeronOj  in,  1, 

—  like  Cassius, 
Sits  sadly  dtimpin^,  aiming  Caymr's  death. 
Greene  J  Orlando  FuriosOf  1501. 


(2)  To  aim  at. 

(3)  "To  give  aim,"  to  stand 
within  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  butts,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  archers  how  near 
their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark. 
Metaphorically,  to  direct. 

(4)  "  To  cry  aim,"  in  archery,  to 
encourage  the  archers  by  crying 
out  ainij  when  they  were  about 
to  shoot.  Hence,  to  applaud, 
to  encourage,  in  a  general  sense. 

(5)  To  attempt.  Yorksh. 
AiM-CRiER,  8.    A  stander-by,  who 

encouraged  the  archers  by  ex- 
clamations. Hence  used  for  an 
abettor  or  encourager. 

While  her  own  creatui'es,  Wke  aim-criers, 
beheld  her  mischunce  with  nothiiiu;  but 
lip-pity.  English  Arcadia. 

AiN,  (1)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Own.  North. 

0  then  bespy'd  her  ain  dear  lord, 
As  he  cam  owre  the  see,  &c. 

Percg's  Reliques. 

(2)  8.  pi.  (A.-S.)     Eyes. 
AiNCE,  adv.     Once.  North. 
AiNOGE,  adv.     Anew.  Rob.  Glouc. 
AiNT,  V.     To  anoint.   Figuratively, 

to  beat.   Suffolk. 
Air,  (1)  adv.  {A.-S.)     Early. 

1  eriev'd  you  never  in  all  my  life, 
Neither  by  late  or  air. 

Bohin  Hood. 

(2)  s.  (A..N.)    An  heir. 

Tho^  the  Sarazyns  smyte  of  myn  hed. 
He  ys  myn  ai/r  after  my  ded. 

MS.  Ashtnole,  xxxiii,  f.  46. 

The  right  aire  of  that  cuntr6 
Es  cuiuen,  with  alle  his  kiiightes  fre. 
Minot's  Poems,  p.  14. 

(3)  Appearance. 

AiR-DEw,  8.  An  old  name  for 
manna. 

Air-drawn,  adj.  Drawn  in  the 
air;  a  creature  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

This  is  the  very  paintino:  of  your  fear; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dug(;er,  wliich  said 
Led  }oa  to  Duncan.         Macbeth,  iii,  4. 

Aire,  s.  An  aerie  of  hawks.  See 
Aerie, 
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AlREN,  «.  pi  (J.'S,)     Eggs. 

AiKLBs,  s.  {J.N.f  earles  in  Craven ;. 
yearles  in  Westmoreland ;  and  in 
Scotland,  airle-penny,)  Money 
advanced,  or  given,  to  contirm  a 
bargain.     See  Aries. 

AiRLiNG,  adj.  A  light  airy  person ; 

a  coxcomb. 

Some  more  there  be,  slight  airlings,  will  be 

won 
With  dogs  and  horses. 

Jonson's  Catiline,  i,  3. 

AiRMS,  *.  pL    Arras.    A  Yorkshire 

word. 

llur  neeaked  airms  teea  she  lik'd  te  show, 
K'en  when  t*  caM'd  bitter  wind  did  blaw. 
The  Yorkshire  Dialect,  1839,  p.  13. 

AiRN,  (1)  8.  Iron.  Maundeviles 
Travels. 

(2)  V.    To  earn.   Wilts. 

(3)  Either  of  them  (e*er  a  one). 
Northamptonsh. 

AiRSTONES,  8.  pi.  Stones  fallen 
from  the  air;  meteoric  stones. 

They  talk  of  divers  prodij^ies,  as  well  in 
these  parts  as  in  Holland,  but  specially 
airsiones ;  the  bell  in  his  house  doth 
often  ring  out  two  or  three  hours  to- 
gether when  nobody  is  near  it,  and 
when  it  is  expressly  watched;  and  the 
grates  and  bars  of  his  windows  are  con- 
tinually hammered  and  battered,  as  if 
there  were  a  smith's  forge,  which  hath 
almost  put  him  out  of  his  wits. 

Letter,  dated  1608. 

AiRT,  8.  (answering  the  Germ,  ort.) 
A  point  of  the  compass.  North. 

AiRTH,  adj.  Afraid.  Airthful^ 
fearful.  Sorth. 

Airy.  An  eagle's  nest ;  also  used 
for  the  brood  of  young  in  the 
nest.     See  Aerie. 

AiSE,  8.  (A.-N.)  (1)    Ease. 
(2)  The  plant  axweed.  Skinner, 

AiSH,  8.  Stubble;  as  wheat,  or 
oat  aisht  i.  e.  wheat  or  oat  stub- 
ble. Grose  g.*ve8  this  as  a 
Hampshire  word. 

AisiELicHE,  adv.    Easily. 

AisiL,  1  8.  (A'.S.  aisil  or  eisil.) 
ATSEL  I  Vinegar;  or  at  least  a 
ASELy    J  sort  of  vinegar.    In  two 


receipts  in  the  Forme  of  Curyi 
"  wyne,  vynegar  aysellj  other 
alegar,"  and  "vynegar  other 
aysell"  are  mentioned  as  ingre- 
dients. There  was,  perhaps,  there- 
fore, a  difference  between  what 
was  ordinarily  called  vinegar  and 
aisel;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  aysell  may  have  been  what 
has  since  been  called  verjuice; 
that  is,  an  acid  obtained  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  crab-apples,  or 
wildings. 

Agnus  Castus  soden  with  fen  ell  in  asell 

is  good  to  destroy  the  dropsy Also  a 

playster  made  wyth  thys  h'erbe  (clier- 
vill)  tempered  with  ay  sell,  destroy  eth 
wylde  fyre.  Poor  Man's  Herbal. 

She  was  like  tiling  for  hungir  ded. 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  bred 
Knedin  with  eisel  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  lene  and  megre. 
Chaucer,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  I.  217. 

AisLicHE,  adj.  (A.-S.  egeslice.) 
Fearfully. 

There  I  auntrede  me  in. 
And  aisliche  I  seyde. 

Fiers  PL,  p.  471. 

AiSNEciA,  8.  (from  A.-N.  aisne.) 
Primogeniture.  Skinner. 

A I  ST.     Thou  wilt.  Line. 

AisTER-EAL,  8.  Eastcr-alc,  an 
extra-allowance  given  to  labour- 
ers at  that  season.  Norihampt. 

AiSTRE,  1  8.  {A.'N.  aistre,  or,  as  it 
ESTRE,  J  is  very  commonly  written, 
estre.)  A  house ;  the  parts  or  con- 
ditions of  a  house ;  its  apartments ; 
also,  condition,  life.  The  old 
French  phrase,  savoir  I'aistre, 
which  is  interpreted  connaitre 
tou8  les  r^duits  d'une  maison,  will 
help  to  explain  its  application  in 
seme  of  the  English  extracts.  It 
is  still  in  common  use  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  most  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  for  the  fire-place ;  the 
back  of  the  fire ;  or  the  fire  itself. 
In  the  early  writers  the  form  estre 
is  the  more  common. 
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Al  peynted  was  tlie  wal  in  length   and 

breede, 
Like  lo  the  estres  of  the  arrisly  place 
That  liight  the  gret  tempul  of  Mars  in 

IFruce 

Chaucer,  KtiighVs  T.,  1. 1972. 

This  Johan  stert  up  as  fast  as  ever  he 

might, 
And  grasped  by  the  wallcs  to  and  fro 
To  fynde  a  star,  and  sche  start  up  also, 
And'knewe  the  estres  bet  tlian  dede  Jon. 

Reve's  Tale,  1.  4290. 

His  portes  and  his  estres  were  fol  even 
aunte 

Of  tresour  and  of  lordscliyp    

Hist,  vf  Beryn.,  1. 105. 

Fjnrst  by  hys  subtyll  compassyng 
lie  gan  espie  the  estres  of  the  place. 
Bochas's  Fall  of  Princes,  f.  74. 

Ait,  8.  {A,'S.)    A  little  island  in  a 

river. 
AiTCH,  «.  (^.-S.)    An  ach,orpain; 

a   paroxysm  in  an  intermitting 

disorder.  Var.  dial. 
Aitch-bone  *.      The   edge-bone 

(o*  innominatum).  Far.  dial. 
AiTCHORNiNG,*.  Gathering  acoms; 

acorning.  Chesh. 
AiTH,  8.   {A.'S.  a^.)      An   oath. 

North. 
AiTHR,  8.    Swearing. 
AiTHER,  (1)  pron.  {/4.-S.)  Either. 

North. 

(2)  Each.  "Aw  so  three  greet 
hee  fellows  cummin  up  t'  loanin, 
an'  aither  o'  them  had  a  great 
big  stick  iv  'is  hand."  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  Dia- 
lects, p.  323. 

(3)  *.  {A.-S.)  A  ploughing.  North. 
Aits,  8.    Oats.  North. 

AixES,  8.  {A.-S.)  An  ague.  Grose 
gives  this  as  a  Northumberland 
word,  and  Brockett  explains  it, 
"  a  fit  or  paroxysm  of  an  ague." 

AiYAH,  8.  The  fat  about  the  kid- 
ney of  veal  or  mutton.  Suffolk. 

Ajar,  adv.  This  word  is  some- 
times figuratively  used  for  con- 
fusing, clashing,  or  shaking.  Its 
usual  meaning  is  applied  to  a 
door  partly  opened. 

Ajax.    Pronounced  Aj ax  (with  the 


a  long.)  Sir  John  Harrington,  in 
1596,  published  a  celebrated 
tract,  called  "The  Metamor- 
phosis of  Jjax"  by  which  he 
meant  the  improvement  of  a 
Jakes,  or  privy,  by  forming  it  into 
what  we  now  call  a  tvater'Closet, 
of  which  Sir  John  was  clearly  the 
inventor.  Tlie  book  was  an  of- 
fence to  delicacy,forwhich  Queen 
Elizabeth  kept  him  for  some  time 
in  disgrace.  Probably  from  this 
circumstance,  the  writers  of  the 
Shakespearian  age  were  conti- 
nually playing  on  this  name, 
by  taking  it  in  the  sense  given 
to  it  by  Harrington. 

A  stool  were  better,  sir,  of  Sir  Jjax  his 
invention.  B.  Jon.,  Epic,  iv,  5. 

But,  for  his  wit  no  matter  nmch  it  wakes, 

Whether  he  sits  at  the  boord,  or  on  Jjax. 

Daries,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Adoring  Stercutio  for  a  god,  no  Icsse 
nnwoorthily  then  shanifully  consti- 
tuting him  a  patron  and  protector  of 
Ajax  and  his  commodities. 

Eosp.  of  Jncurab.  Fooles,  p.  6, 

Inquire,  if  you  understand  it  not,  of 
Cloacina's  chaplains,  or  such  as  are 
well  read  in  Jjax. 

Camden,  Remains,  p.  117. 

Ajee,  adv.    Awry;   uneven.    Var. 

dial. 
Ajuggrde,  part.  p.     Adjudged; 

judged. 
Ak,  conj.  (A.-S.  ac.)    But. 
Akale,  adj.    Cold.   See  Acale. 
Akard,  adv.    Awkward.  North, 
Akcorn,  8.   An  acorn. 
Ake,  8.  (A.-S.  ac.)    An  oak. 
Akedoun,    *.     The  actou.     See 

Acton. 
Akele,  v.  (A.-S.  acelan.)    To  cool. 

The  kyng  hyre  fader  was  old  man,  and  dron 

to  feblesse. 
And  the  anguysse  of  hys  dojter  hym  dude 

more  destresse, 
And  akelde  hym  wel  the  more,  so  that  feblc 

he  was.  Rob.  Glouc.,  p.  442. 

Akenne,  v.   (A.'S.)     To   recon- 

noitre ;  to  discover. 
Arer,    (1)  8.   {A.-S.  (Bcer.)    An 

acre ;  a  field. 
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Thanne  tweyne  schulen  be  in  an  akery 
oon  schal  be  take,  and  an  other  left. 
Matthew,  c.  xxiv,  Wyckliffe's  version. 

(2)  s.    An  acorn.  South, 
Aker-lond,  8,    Cultivated  land. 
Akerman,  8.    A  husbandman. 
Akether,  adv.    Indeed.  Devon, 
Aketere,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  recover. 
Akeward,  adv.     Wrongly.     See 

j4cward. 
Akinnance,   adv.     On  one  side; 

askaunce.  Dorset. 
Akker,  V,  (j4.-S.)     To  shake,  or 

tremble.  Northamptonah, 
Akkerd,  adj.     Awkward.     Nor- 

thampt, 
Aknawe,    "1 
AKNOWE,   I   adv.    {A.-S.)       On 
AKNEN,      I  knees  ;  kneeling. 

AKNEWESfJ 

And  made  mony  knyght  ahtawe. 
On  medewe,  iu  t'eld,  ded  bylaue. 

Kyriff  Jlisaunder,  3540. 

Tho  Athelbnis  astonnde, 
Fel  aknen  to  grounde. 

Kyng  Horn,  340. 

Aknawe,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  know; 
to  acknowledge;  to  be  con- 
scious of. 

Aksis,  8.  {A,'S.)    The  ague.    See 

Aixe8. 

That  is  y-8chakyd  and  schent  with  the 
^sis.  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  47. 

Akse,  V.  {A,'S.)   To  ask. 

Al.     Will.    A'l,  I  will,  he  will. 

Var.  dial. 
Alaan,  adj.    Alone.  North. 
Alabastrine,  adf.  Like  alabaster; 

made  of  alabaster. 

Another  while  under  the  crystall  brinks 
Her    alabastrine    well-shapt    limbs    she 

sbnnks. 
Like  to  a  lilly  sunk  into  a  glasse. 

Sylvester's  Uu  Bartas,  202. 

Alablaster,  «.  (1)  A  corruDt  pro- 
nunciation of  alabaster, 
(2)  An  arbalest. 

Alabre,  «.    A  kind  of  fur. 

And  eke  his  cluke  with  alabre. 
And  the  knottcs  of  guide. 

MS.of\othcent. 

Alacchb,  v.  {A.'N,  alacher.)     To 


faint  or  fall  down  from  weakness; 

to  fell,  or  strike  down. 
Alacrious.  adj.  {Lat.)  Gay ;  joyful. 
A-LADY,  *.    Lady-day.    Suffolk. 
Alamire,  8.    The  lowest  note  but 

one   in  the  scale   of  music  of 

Guido  Aretine. 
Alamode,   8,    (Fr.)      A  kind  of 

taffetas. 
Alamort,  adj.  (Fr.)    Half  dead ; 

in  a  dying  state ;  drooping. 

Whose    soft  and  royal    treatment   may 

suffice, 
To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort. 

Fansh.  Lttsiad,  v,  85. 

Sometimes   written    all  amort. 
See  Amort. 
Aland,  adv.     On  land ;  to  land. 

Where,  as  ill  fortune  would,  the  Dane  with 

fresh  supplies 
Was  lately  come  aland. 

Drayton's  Polyolhion. 

Aland,  I  8.  {A.-N.  alan,  alant.) 
ALAN,  y  A  kind  of  large  dog ;  a 
ALAUND,  J  boar-hound. 

Aboute  his  chare  wente  white  alaunz. 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  grete  as  eny  stere. 
To  hunte  at  the  lyoun,  or  at  the  here. 
And  folwed  him  with  mosel  fast  i-bounde, 
CoUerd    with   golde,    and    torettes   fylid 
rounde.  Chaucer,  Cant.  'I\,  1.  2150. 

Foure  coursers  and  two  alltms  of  Spayne, 
faire  and  good. 

Bourchxer's  Froissart,  b.  iv,  c.  24. 

Alande,  V.  (from  the  adv.)    To 

land. 
Alane,  ad/.    Alone.    North. 
Alanewe,  8.    New  ale.    Huloet, 
Alang,  adv.    Along.    North. 
Alangb,    I  adj.  (1)  Irksome ;  pain- 
alenge,  iful.     Apparently   only 

another  form  oielenge,  which  see. 

In  time  of  winter  alanae  it  is ! 
The  foules  lesen  her  bliss. 

EUis's  Romances,  ed.  1811,  i,  269. 

(2)  Strange.    Prompt.  Parv. 

(3)  Lonely. 

Alanoenes,     8.       Irksomeness ; 

strangeness. 
Alantum,  adv.  (from  Fr.  loinfain.) 

At  a  distance.   To  this  word  qjf 
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is  generally  subjoined.  It  is  given 

by  Grose,  Thoresby,  and   Carr, 

as  a  word  used  in  Yorksliire. 

Alapat,  v.  {Fr.)    To  hit  liard  ;  to 

beat.     j^lapitCf  in  old  French,  is 

interpreted  as  meaning  farceurs 

qui  se  donnoient  des  sovffiets  pour 

amuser  le  peuple. 

Not  with  a  wand  to  alapat  and  strike  tljera. 
Melton' sSixe-f old Polilician,  p.  125. 

Alauan,  *.  Seems  to  mean  a  kind 
of  precious  stone,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  quoted  from  a  MS. 
of  the  15th  centurv. 

Here  cropyng  was  of  ryrhe  gold, 
Here  panelle  aile  oCalaran: 

Here  brydyll  was  ot  reler  bolde, 
On  fcveiy  side  Iiangyd  bellys  then. 

Alarge,  ».  {A.-N.)  To  enlarge;  to 
bestow  liberally. 

* 

Such  part  in  tlier  nativitie 
Was  tiieu  alargid  of  beautie. 

Chaucer's  Dreame,  156. 
Alas-a-day.    An  exclamation  of 

pity.     Var.  dial. 
Alas-at-ever.   An  exclamation  of 

pity.     Yorksh. 
Alassn,  conj\    Lest.    Dorset, 
Alast,  adv.    At  last ;  lately. 
Alate,  adv.    Lately. 
Al AT  RATE,  V.  (Lat.  ollatrare.)    To 
growl ;  to  bark. 

Let  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  hel,  alatrate 
what  he  liste  to  the  contrary. 

Stubbe's  AtMtomie  oj  Abtises,  p.  179. 

Alaund,  adv.     On  the  grass ;  on 
tbe  ground. 

Alaunder,  s.  a  kind  of  pottage. 
Alaunder  of  nioton.  Take  raoton  of  the 
Jegare,  and  seth  liittendur  bi  hitself,  and 
qwhen  hit  is  sothen,  take  and  braie  hit 
in  a  niorter,  or  liewe  hit  smal  with  a 
knyfe,  and  putte  hit  in  a  pot  and  boile 
hit  with  the  same  brotli ;  and  take  saf- 
frone,  and  pouder  of  clowes,  and  of  canel, 
and  put  therto,  and  seth  hit,  and  serve 
hit  forihe.  Cookery  Receipts,  1381. 

Alaunder  of  beef.  Take  leekes  of  tlie 
lengthe  of  a  spouue,  and  take  parcel  and 
liewe  smal,  and  pouder  of  pepur,  and 
mnree,  and  tempur  hit  togeuur,  and 
take  leeches  of  beef,  and  rolle'hom 
therin,  and  laye  hom  on  a  gridirne  and 
on  the  coles  tyl  they  ben  rested;  and  if 


ye  have  no  maree,  take  of  the  self  talghe 
and  hewe  hit  with  the  parcelle,  and  tem- 
pur hit  as  ye  dyd  before.  Ih. 

Alawk.    Alack;  alas.  Suffolk. 

Alay,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  mix;  to  re- 
duce, or  lower,  by  mixing :  ap- 
plied most  commonly  to  wiues 
and  liquors. 

He  must  bewareof  alle  such  thinares  as 
may  cliafe  him-  if  he  drinketh  wuielet 
him  alai/e  it,  or  let  it  be  soure. 
Jlolibush's  Homish  Apothecary,  fol.  41. 

(2)   A  term  in   hunting,  when 

fresh  dogs  are  sent  into  the  cry. 
Alaye,  v.  {A.~S.  alecgan.)    To  lay 

low;  depress;  to  apply, 
Albacore,  8.  {Fr.)      A   kind   of 

fish. 

The  albacore  that  foUoweth  night  and  day 
The  flying  fisli,  and  takes  them  for  his  prey. 

Brit.Bibl.,ii,482. 
Albe,  conj.    Albeit ;  although. 
Albk,    1  8.  {A.-N.)   A  long  white 
aube,   winen  garment,  worn  by 
awbe,  J  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Albidene,    \adv.  {A.-S.)    From 
ALBEDENK,  J  time   to  time ;    one 
after  another;  by  and  by;  iforth- 
with. 

Kend  it  es  how  je  war  kene 

Al  Inglis-men  with  dole  to  derej 
Thaire  gudes  toke  je  albidene, 
No  man  born  wald  ^e  forbere. 

Minot's  Poenu. 
Tlie  ten  comaundementes  allebed^ne, 
lu  oure  play  je  xal  hem  sene, 

Ludus  CoventritB,  p.  4.    " 
Alberge,  *.  {Fr.)  The  early  peach. 
Albespyne,  1  *.  {A.'N.)    White- 
AUBEPYNE,  J  thorn ;  hawthorn. 

And  there  tlie  Jewes  scorned  him.  and 
maden  him  a  crowneof  the  braunchesof 
albespyne,  that  is  white  thorn,  that  grevir 
in  tliat  same  gardvn,  and  setieu  it  on 
his  heved.    Maund'eviU's  Travels,  p.  13. 

Albian,  8.  An  old  term  for  that 
variety  of  the  human  species  now 
called  the  Albino. 

Albification,  s.  (Za/.)  A  chemi- 
cal term  for  making  white. 

Alblast.         If-    (^.-A^.)     An 
alblastrk,  ^^"strument       for 
J  sliooting  arrows. 
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Both  alhlast  and  many  a  bow 
War  redy  railed  opon  a  row. 

Mitiot's  Poems,  p.  16. 

"With  alblastres  and  with  stones, 
They  slowe  men,  and  braken  bones. 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  1211. 

Alblastere,  8,   A  crossbow-man. 

Ajlbricias,  8,  (Spanish.)  A  reward 
or  gratuity  given  to  one  that 
brings  good  news. 

Alburn,  adj.  Auburn.  Skinner. 
This  word  occurs  in  j4  New  Eng- 
lish Diciionari/f  1691,  explained 
**  a  white  brown." 

Alburn-tree,  8.  This  word  occurs 
in  MS.  Harl.,221  {the Prompto- 
rium  Panmlorum)f  explained  by 
"  viburnum,"  the  wild  vine. 

Albyn,  adj.  {Lat.)    White. 

Albtsi,  adv.  {^4.-8.)  Scarcely; 
i.  e.  with  much  business  or 
labour,  hardly.  Rob.  Glouc.y  p.  81. 

Alcamyn£,«.  a  mixed  metal.  An 
alchymical  term. 

Alcatote,     "I  «.    A  silly  fellow. 

ALKITOTLE,  J   DcVOn. 

An  oaf,  a  simple  alcatote,  an  innocent. 
Ford's  Works,  ii,  212. 

Alcatras.  a  kind  of  sea-gull,  (/^a/.) 

Most  like  to  that  sharp -sighted  alcatras. 
That  beats  the  air  above  the  Uquid  glass. 

Dray  tori. 

Alchemy,  a,  A  mixed  metal.  See 
jilcamyne, 

Alchion.  Halcyon.  This  corruption 
occurs  in  Tatbam's  Royal  OakCf 
1660. 

Alchochoden,  8.  The  term  given 
in  astrology  to  the  planet  which 
bears  rule  in  the  principal  places 
of  an  astrological  figure,  when  a 
person  is  born. 

kLJi.adj.  (A.-S.)   Old. 

(2)  V.   Not  unfrequently  used  in 
old  MSS.  for  held,  or  hold. 

Aldat,  adv.   Always. 

They  can  afforce  them  alday,  men  may  see. 

Bochat,  b.  i,  c.  20. 

Alder,  (1)  adj.  Older. 

(2)  8.    An  elder;  an  ancestor. 
Our  alders,  our  ancestors. 


(3)   A   common    expression   in 
Somersetshire   for  cleaning  the 
alleys  in  a  potatoe  ground. 
Alder,     ^  Forms  of  the  gen.  pi. 
aller,     I  of  a/ (all),  representing 
alre,       I  the  j4.'S.  ealra.    This 
alther,  J  was  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  of  inflection  which 
were   preserved   to  a  very   late 
period  of  our  language.     It  was 
used  most  frequently  in  compo- 
sition with  an  adjective  in  the 
superlative  degree ;  of  which  we 
may     give    the    following    ex- 
amples: 
-  best.   Best  of  all. 

Hy  ben  the  altherhest 
That  ben  from  est  into  west. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1. 4878 

For  when  je  weneth  alrebest 
For  te  have  ro  ant  rest. 

Reliq.  AnHq.,  i,  116. 

That  standeth  yet  awrye ; 
It  was  nat  heled  alderhest. 

Skelton,  ii,  63. 

-fairest.   The  fairest  of  all. 

The  child  he  sctte  next  his  hende, 
In  the  altherfairest  sete. 

Floris  and  Blanchfiour. 

-first.    The  first  of  all. 

Tho  allerfurst  he  nndurstode 
That  he  was  ryglit  kyngis  blod. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1569. 

•formeat.    The  first  of  all. 

For  there  thai  make  semblant  fairest, 
Thai  wil  bigile  ye  altherformest. 

Sevyn  Sages,  2726. 

-highest.     Highest  of  all. 

And  alderhighest  tooke  astronomye. 

Lydgate's  Minor  P.,  p.  11. 

•last.    Last  of  all. 

And  alderlasi,  how  lie  in  his  citee 
Wus  by  the  sonne  slayne  of  Tiiolom6. 

Bochas,  b.  V,  c.  4. 

Hur  own  lorde,  altherlaste. 

The  venom  out  of  hys  hedd  braste. 

Florence  of  Rome,  2115. 

-lest.    Least  of  all. 

Love,  ayenst  the  whiclie  who  so  defendith 
Himseivin  moste,  him  aldirlest  availeth. 
Troilus and  Ct.,  i,  60S. 
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Tlmt  of  the  altherleste  vroundc 
Were  a  stede  broulit  to  gninde. 

Mavelok,  1978. 

•liefest    Dearest  of  all. 

mine  alderlevist  lorde,  or  brotliir  dere. 

Trail,  and  Cr.,  iii,  240. 

An  instance  has  been  given  in 

wbich  this  compound  appears  in 

the  comparative  degree. 

An  alder-leefcr  swaine  I  vieene. 
In  the  barge  there  wfis  not  scene. 
Cobler  of  Canierb.,  1G08,  sig.  K,  ii. 

'lowest.    Lowest  of  all. 

Infimtu,  aldyrlowest.' 

Reliq.  Antiq.t  i,  7. 

•most.    Greatest  of  all. 

But  aldirmost  in  honour  out  of  doute. 
Troil.  and  Cres.,  i,  152. 

To  Mrraththe  the  God  and  paien  the  fend 
hit  serveth  allermost. 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  336. 

The  flour  of  chyvalarie  now  have  y  lost, 
In  wham  y  trust  to  alretnost. 

MS.,  Uth  cent. 

Jesu  wil  the  help  in  haste  j 

Tlii  mischefe  es  now  althermaste. 

Seven  Sages  (Weber),  3569. 

'-next.    Nearest  of  ail;  next  of 

all. 

The  Saterday  althemexte  sc^ryng. 

Lydgat.,  Min.  P.,  p.  20. 

'truest.    Truest  of  all. 

First,  English  king,  I  humbly  do  request, 
That  by  your  means  our  princess  may  unite 
Her  love  unto  mine  aldertncest  lore. 

Greene's  Works,  ii,  156. 

•worst.    Worst  of  all. 

Ye  don  ous  alderwerst  to  spede. 
When  that  we  ban  mest  nede. 

Gy  of  Wartnke,  p.  128. 

Mon,  thou  havest  wicked  fon, 
Tiie  alre-tporst  is  that  on. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  104. 

-wisest.    The  wisest  of  all. 

For  aldirwisist  han  tlierwith  ben  plesed. 
Troil.  and  Cres.,  i,  247. 

Alderkar,         1  8,       An    alder 
ALDYR-KTR,       >  plantation  in  a 

ALDER-CARRE,  J  mOlSt,  boggy 

place ;  explained  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv,  by  Iocvls  uhi  alni  et  tales 
arbores  crescunt.     See  Car, 
Alderlings,  «.  Akind  offish,  said 


to  be  betwixt  a  trout    and  a 

grayling. 

Aldermanry,  s.     A  government 

by  aldermen. 

The  government  of  Stamford  was,  lonar 
before  their  written  charter,  held  and 
used  amongst  themselves  by  an  ancient 
prescription,  which  was  called  the 
aldermanry  of  tlie  guild. 

Butcher's  Stamford,  1717,  p.  15. 

Aldermen,  «.  (/^.-iS.)  Men  of  rank 
and  dignity  above  the  rest. 

Alderne,  *.  {A.-S.)  The  elder 
tree. 

Aldo,  conj.    Although.  East, 

Aldress,  s.  (J.-S.)    The  wife  of 

an  alderman.    The  word  occurs 

on  a  brass  plate  in  the  church  of 

St.  Stephen,  Norwich,  given  by 

Blomefield,  Hist,  Norw.^  1739, 

vol.  ii,  p.  595. 

Here  ly  buried  Misstresse  Maud  Heade, 
Sometyme  an  Aldress,  but  now  am  deade. 
Anno  MCCCCCLX  and  Seaven, 
The  XllI  Day  of  April,  then 
My  Lyf  1  lealte,  as  must  all  Men, 
My  Body  yeldine  to  Christen  Dust, 
My  Soule  to  God  the  faithful!  and  Just. 

Aldrian,  8.  A  star  on  the  neck  of 

the  lion.  Chaucer. 
Ale,  «.  (^.-5.)  (1)  A  rural  festivaL 

"At  wakes  and  ales.**  Ben  Jofn-. 

son* 8  Tale  of  a  2\ibj  prol, 

(2)  An  ale-house. 

0,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at 
the  ale  there. 

Thorn.  Lord  Cromwell,  iii,  1. 

(3)  All. 

(4)  Also. 

Aleberrt,  8,  A  beverage  made 
by  boiling  ale  with  spice  and 
sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Alecciou^%  s.    An  election. 

Besechyng  you  therfore  to  help  to  the 

resignacion  therof,  and  the  kvnges  lettre 

to  the  byshop  of  Lincoln  for  the  aleccion. 

Monastic  Letters,  p.  2^. 

Albcie,  s.  Drunkenness  caused  by 
ale. 

If  he  had  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a 
horse,  it  had  bcene  a  slight  oversight; 
but  to  arrest  a  man,  tliat  hath  no  f;ke- 
nessebf  a  horse,  is  flat  lunasie,  or  cUeeie. 
Lyly's  Mother  BonMe, 
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Albcokner,  8,  "An  officer  ap- 
pointed in  every  court-leet  to  look 
to  the  assize  and  goodness  of 
bread,  ale,  and  beer."  Kersey. 
It  is  said  of  Captain  Cox,  of 
Coventry,  that  he  was 

Of  very  great  credite  and  trust  in  the 
toun  hear,  for  he  has  been  chozen  tUc' 
cunner  many  a  yeer,  when  hiz  betterz 
have  stond  by ;  and  ever  quitted  himself 
with  such  estimation,  az  yet,  too  tast  of 
a  cup  of  nippitate,  his  judgement  will 
be  taken  above  the  best  in  the  parish, 
be  hiz  noze  near  so  read. 

Laneham  {Progr,  qfSliz.,  vol.  i.) 

In  some  parishes,  the  aleconner^s 
jurisdiction  was  very  extensive. 

Alecost,  8.  Costmary;  an  herb 
which  was  frequently  put  into 
ale,  being  an  aromatic  bitter. 
Still  used  in  the  North. 

Alective,  8.  (Lat,)  An  attraction ; 
allurement. 

There  is  no  better  aUetite  to  noble 
wittes,  then  to  endure  them  in  a  con- 
tencyon  with  their  inferiour  compa- 
niouns. 

Sir  Tko.  M]fot*s  Govemour,  p.  16. 

Albctive,  adv.    To  wit.  Elyot 
Aled,     "[part,  p.    Allayed ;  sup- 
ALEiD,  j  pressed ;      abolished. 

From  alaye. 
Albdgbmbnt,  8.  (A,'N.)    Ease; 

relief! 
Ale-dbapeb,  8,   A  keeper  of  an 

alehouse. 

The  rule  is  this,  let  com  be  cheap  or  dear 
The  bread  should  weigh  as  it  is  rated  here. 
But  why  should  bakers  be  so  strictly  us'd. 
And  the  ale-drapers  frequently  excus'd : 
They  deal  in  neck  and  froth,  and  scanty 

measure. 
Their  short  half  pints  by  which  they  get 

their  treasure ; 
Were  all  they  pillory'd  that  do  trade  this 

way. 
It  would  take  up  a  very  busy  day. 

Foot  EoHh,  1735. 

A-LBE,  adv.    On  the  lee. 

But  whan  approaching  Sicil  coast  the  winde 

thee  forth  doth  blow. 
And  that  Pelorus  crooked  itraitei  begin 

themielvM  to  ihow. 


Than  left  hand  land,  and  left  hand  tea, 

with  compas  long  alee, 
Fetch  out  aloofe  from  lands  and  seas  oa 

right  hand,  see  thou  flee. 

l*kaer*s  Virgil,  1600. 

Alees,  8.    Aloe  trees. 

Of  erberi  and  alees^ 
Of  alle  maner  of  trees. 

Fietill  of  Stuan. 

Ale-feast.  A  rural  festival.  The 
Whitsun  ales  are  common  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  are  conducted 
in  the  following  manner :  Two 
persons  are  chosen,  previously 
to  the  meeting,  to  be  lord  and 
lady  of  the  ale,  who  dress  as 
suitably  as  they  can  to  the  cha- 
racters they  assume.  A  large 
empty  bam,  or  some  such  build- 
ing, is  provided  for  the  lord's 
hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to 
accommodate  the  company. 
Here  they  assemble  to  dance  and 
regale  in  the  best  manner  their 
circumstances  and  the  place  will 
afford;  and  each  young  fellow 
treats  his  girl  with  a  riband 
or  favour.  The  lord  and  lady 
honour  the  hall  with  their  pre- 
sence, attended  by  the  steward, 
sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  and 
mace-bearer,  with  their  several 
badges  or  ensigns  of  office.  They 
have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or 
page,  and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest 
in  a  party-coloured  jacket,  whose 
ribaldry  and  gesticulation  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  com- 
pany. The  lord's  music,  consist- 
ing of  a  pipe  and  tabor,  is  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  dance. 

Aleft,  (1)  part.  p.    Lifted  up. 
(2)  adv.    On  the  left  hand. 

Aleoar,  8.  {ale^aigre.)  Sour  ale, 
used  as  vinegar  in  Cumberland. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is 
ale  or  beer  which  has  passed 
through  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  used  in  Yorkshire  as 
a  cheap  substitute  for  vinegar. 
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Mr.  Clive,  in  his  MS.  Stafford^ 
shire  Glossary,  calls  it  "a  fine 
acid  liquor."  Skinner  gives  it  as 
a  Lincolnshire  word,  and  it  is 
still  in  use  in  that  county.  In 
Westmoreland  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced aUekar. 

A  licence  was  granted,  1595,  by  the 
queens  patentee,  to  Mr.  Francis  Ander- 
son to  nave  the  sole  brewing  of  ale 
and  beer,  for  making  beer,  vinegar, 
burager  and  aiegar  within  that  town, 
and  its  liberties. 

Bnmi's  Hist,  of  Newcastle. 

Alk6GE,1v.  {A.'N,  aleger.)  (1)  To 
ALE6E,  jalleviate. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 

That  snail  aUage  this  bitter  blast. 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 

Spens.  Skep.  Kal.,  iii,  4. 

But  if  thei  have  some  privilege, 
That  of  the  paine  hem  woll  alege. 

Mom.  qfthe  Bote,  1.  6626. 

(2)  To  allege. 

They  wole  aleggen  also,  quod  I, 
And  by  the  Gospel  preven. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  207. 

Ale6eancb,9.  (A.'N.)  Alleviation. 
"  AHegyance^  or  softy nge  of  dys- 
ese,  aUeviacio.**    Prompt.  Parv. 

Aleoer,  adf.  {Fr.)     Gay ;  joyful. 

Alehoofe,  s.  Ground  ivy;  for- 
merly used  in  the  making  of  ale. 
Gerard. 

Aleiche,  a^*.    Alike;  equally. 

Ale-in-cgrnes,  s.  New  ale.  Hu- 
losfs  Abcedariuniy  1552. 

Albis.  (1)  Alas!  North. 
{2)  8.  Alleys. 

(3)  s.  Aloes.  Chaucer. 
Aleived,  part.  p.  Alleviated ;  re- 
lieved. Surrey, 

Aleknight,  «.  A  frequenter  of  ale- 
houses. **  A  common  haunter  of 
alehouses,  or  vittayling  houses, 
an  aleknighty  a  tipler."  Baret's 
Alvearie,  1560. 

Alendb,  pret.  t,  of  alande. 
Landed. 

Alenoe,  adj.  Grievous.  See  Alange. 

Aleond,  adv.  By  land.  See  Aland. 


Ale -POLE,  s.  Another  name  for 
vrhat  was  more  usually  called  an 
ale-stake. 


Another  brought  her  bedes 

Of  jet  or  of  cole. 

To  offer  to  the  ale-pole. 


Skeiton. 


Ale-post,  s.    A  maypole.  West. 

Alese,  v.  {A.'S.  alysan.)  To  loose ; 
to  free. 

Ale-shot,  «.  The  keeping  of  an  ale- 
house within  a  forest  by  an  officer 
of  the  same.  Philips. 

Ale-silver.  A  rent  or  tribute 
yearly  paid  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  by  those  that  aell  ale 
within  the  city.  Mentioned  in 
Miege,  1687. 

Ale-stake,  s.  A  stake  set  up  at 
the  door  of  an  alehouse,  for 
a  sign.  Palsgrave,  f.  17,  trans- 
lates it  by  'Me  moy  d'une  ta- 
verne."  It  appears  that  a  bush 
was  frequently  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  ale-stake. 

He  and  I  never  dranke  togyder. 
Yet  I  kuowe  many  an  ale-stake. 

Hawkins's  Old  Plays,  i,  109. 

But,  first,  quoth  he,  here  at  this  aU-hnmse- 

stake 
I  will  bothe  drinke,  and  etin  of  a  cake. 

Chauetrt  Urry,  p.  ISl. 

And  with  his  wynnynges  he  makith  his 

offryng 
At  the  iUe-stakis,  sittyng  ageyn  the  mone. 

Beliq.  Antiq.^  i,  14. 

—  not  set  like  an  ale-stake 
Froudlie  to  brag  yourselves  and  bring  flies 
in  brake. 

HeywootTs  l^ider  and  FUe,  1556. 

—  the  beare 
He  )>laie8  with  men,  who  (like  doggB)  Cede 

his  force. 
That  at  the  ale-stake  baite  him  not  with 

beere.        Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly ,  1611. 

Alestalder,  s.    a  stallion.  East 

Sussex. 
Alestan-bearer,  s.    a  pot-boy. 

Higins's  Nomenclator, 
Alestond,  s.    The  ale-house. 
Ale-stool,  s.    The  stool  on  which 

casks  of  ale  or  beer  are  placed  in 

the  cellar.  East. 
Albt,  8.  (1)  A  kind  of  hawk. 
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Halloo. 


(2)  kn  ailette»  or  small  plate  of 
steel,  worn  on  the  shoulder. 
Morte  Arthure, 

{Z)part,p.  Carved,  applied  to 
partridges  and  pheasants. 

Ale-tastee,  8.  According  to  Co- 
welli  an  officer  appointed  in  a 
court  leet,  and  sworn  to  look  to 
the  assize,  and  the  goodness  of 
bread  and  ale  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  lordship.  See  €0' 
weWs  Interpreter,  1658. 

Aleven.    Eleven. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loode  aUto, 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  sighes 
and  siogulfs  few.     Faerie  Queene,  Y,  vi. 

Ale-wife,  8.  A  woman  who  keeps 
an  ale-house. 

Alexander,  8.  {A.-N.)  The  name 
of  a  plant,  great  parsley. 

Alexander*s-foot,  8.  The  plant 
pellitory.  Skinner. 

Albxandrin,  adj.  Cloth  or  em- 
broidery of  some  kind,  brought 
from  Alexandria. 

Aleye,  8,  {A.-N.)    An  alley. 

That  in  an  aleye  had  a  privee  place. 

Chaucer f  Cant.  T. 

Albtn,  adv.    AloOfC. 

Aleyne,  v.  {A.-N.)    To  alienate. 

In  ease  th^  dyde  eyther  selle  or  aleyne 
the  same  or  ony  parte  therof,  that  the 
same  Edwarde  shulde  have  yt  before 
any  other  man.    Monastic  Letters,  p.  86. 

And  leyde  on  hem  lordschipe,  alevne  uppon 
other.      Deposition  cf  Richard  11^  p.  12. 

Alt,  8.  (A.'S.)    An  elf ;  a  devil. 
Alfarez,  1  «.  (Spanish.)    An  en- 
ALFERBS,  J  sign.     The  word  was 

in  use  in  our  army  during  the 

civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 

And  then  your  thoronghfare,  Jng  here,  hia 
alfarez.       Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 

Cnmmended  to  me  from,  wboa  noble  frjends 
Vor  my  a^eres.    B.  and  Fl.  Rule  a  W.,  \,  1. 

The  heliotropeign  or  8ui4ower«  it  is 
said,  is  the  tna«  alferes,  bearing  up 
'  the  ttandasd  of  Flora. 

,  00  ihc  Forth.  SodnlitU,  p.  49. 


Al-favourite,  8.   A  term  applied 

to  a  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair. 

Al-favourites,  a  sort  of  modish  locks 
hang  dangling  on  the  temples. 

Ladie^  Dictionary,  1694. 

Alfeynly,  *adv.  Slothf ully ;  slug- 
gishly.  Prompt,  Parv. 

Alfridaria,  8.  An  astrological 
term,  explained  by  Kersey  to  sig- 
nify  "  a  temporary  power  which 
the  planets  have  over  the  life  of 
a  person." 

I'll  find  the  rasp  and  alfridaria. 
And  know  what  planet  is  in  cazimi. 

Albumazar,  ii,  6. 
Alfyn,      1  ^   ^^^  ^g  ^.^^j^p  .j^ 

the  game  of  chess. 


..k 


alphyn 

aufyn 

The  alphyns  ought  to  be  made  .aad 
formed  in  manner  of  judges  sitting  in  a 
chair,  with  a  book  open  before  their 
eyes;  and  that  is  because  that  some 
causes  be  criminal,  and  some  civil. 

Caxtony  Game  of  Chess. 

(2)  8.  {A.-S.)  A  lubljerly  feUow 
(equivalent  to  elvish);  a  slug- 
gard. 

Now  o^rtez,  tais  syr  Wawayne, 

Myche  wondyre  have  1 

That  syche  an  alfyne  as  thow 

Dare  speke  syche  wordez. 

Morte  Arthurs. 

Algarot,  8.  A  chemical  prepara- 
tion, made  of  butter  of  antimony, 
diluted  in  warm  water,  till  it  turn 
to  a  white  powder. 

algI^m     Ue«/».)  Always;  every 
algates,   j  ^^y .  jjy  ^  ^^^^^ 

Still  used  in  the  North. 

So  entirely  me  meveth,  that  I  must 
alffate  recorde  the  same,  and  therein  be 
no  flatterer. 

Jshmol^s  Tbeatr.  Chem.,  p.  109. 

All  mercQes  he  will  that  it  be  doe, 
That  we  algate  shall  dye  both  two. 

Bochas,  b.  i,  f.  39. 
Algate  by  sleighte  or  by  violence 
Fro  yer  to  yer  I  wynne  my  despence. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,70'\Z 

Also  that  the  said  Katherine  shall  take 
and  have  dower  in  our  realm  of  England, 
as  queens  of  England  hitherward ' 
(hitherto)  were  wont  to  take  and  have. 
That  is  to  say.  to  the  nun  of  forty  tiioa- 
wmd  CBOwns  by  &e  yea^r,  oC  Um  ir^cfa 
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twain  algates  shall  be  worth  a  noble, 
English  money. 

Letter  of  King  Henry  V,  1420. 

And  therefore  would  I  should  be  algates 

slain ; 
For  whUe  I  live  his  right  it  in  suspense. 

Fairf.  T.,  iv,  60. 

Algate-hole,  8.  A  small  recess  in 
the  wall  within  the  chimney  near 
the  fire,  in  which  is  deposited  the 
tinder-box,  matches,  brushes,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  receptacle  for 
salves,  ointments,  and  other  such 
articles.  Norf. 

Algb,  adv,  {A.'S.)   Altogether. 

Algere,  8.  {j4,'S.)  a  spear  used 
in  fishing. 

Algid,  adj.  (Lat.)    Cold. 

Algife,  conj.  Although ;  literally, 
all  if. 

Algific,  adj\  (Lat)    Making  cold. 

Algose,  adf.  Very  cold. 

AxGRADE,  8.    A  kind  of  Spanish 

wine,  mentioned  in  the  earlier 

writers. 

Both  algrade,  and  respice  eke. 

Squyr  of  Lowe  DegrS,  756. 

AUGRiM    l*'   (*  contraction    of 
AWQB,iu,]''^9ori8m,)  Arithmetic. 

The  name  of  this  craft  is  in  Latyn 
algoraimw,  and  in  Englis  algrim ;  and  it 
is  namid  off  algos,  that  is  to  say,  craft, 
and  rismw,  that  is,  nounbrej  and  for 
this  skilie  it  is  called  craft  ut  nounbringe. 
MS.  quoted  by  Halliwell. 

Methought  nothing  my  state  could  more 

disgrace. 
Than  to  beare  name,  and  in  effect  to  be 
A  cypher  in  aigrim,  as  all  men  might  see. 
Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  338. 

Than   satte  summe,    as   sipbre  doth  in 
avogrynt.  Deposit.  ojRic.  II,  p,  29. 

Al-hal-dat,  1  8.  All-hallows 

ALHALWE-MESSE,  >  dav,   the  1st 
ALHALWEN-TYD,  J  of  November. 
Alhidade,  8.  An  astrological  term. 
A  rule  on  the  back  of  the   as- 
trolabe,    to    measure    heights, 
breadths,  and  depths. 
Aliant,  8,   An  alien.  Rider, 
Alicant,  8,  A  Spanish  wine,  for- 


merly much  esteemed;  said  io 

be  made  near  Alicant,in  Valencia, 

and  of  mulberries. 

You'll  blood  three  pottles  of  dlicant,  by 
this  light,  if  you  follow  tbem. 

0.  PI.,  iii,  252. 

Your  brats,  got  out  of  Alicant, 

B.  and  Fl.y  Chances,  i,  9. 

t.  tf.,  "your  children,  the  conse- 
quence of  drunkenness.'' 

Alie,  ».  {A.'S.)  To  anoint. 

Alien,  v.  {A.-N.)    To  alienate. 

A-LiFE,  adv.  As  my  life;  exces- 
sively. 

1  love  a  ballad  in  print  a-life. 

Shaksp.,  If  int.  r.,iv,  8. 
Thou  lov'st  a-life 
Their  perfum'd  judgement. 

B.  Jonson. 

A  clean  instep. 
And  that  1  love  a-Ufe. 

B.  and  Fl.,  Mons.  Th.,  ii,  2. 

Alife,  tr.    To  allow.  Skinner. 
Aligant,  8,  Wine  of  Alicant. 
Aliggb,  v.  (AS.)   To  lie  down. 
Alighte,  v.  (A,-S.)  (1)  To  light; 

to  descend ;  to  pitch. 

(2)  To  light ;  to  kindle.  Surrey. 
Alyne,  v.  {A.-N.)   To  anoint  (?). 

The  cliildren  atte  clierche  dore 

So  beth  y-primisined  j 
And  that  hi  oeethe  eke  atte  fount 

Mid  oylle  and  creyme  alyned. 

W.  de  Skoreham. 

Alimentary,  8.  {Lat,)  "  An  c/i- 
mentarie"  says  Minsheu,  "  is  he 
to  whom  a  man  giveth  his  meat 
and  drinke  by  his  last  will." 

Alinlaz,  9.  An  aniace.  This  sin- 
gular form  occurs  in  the  Romance 
ofHavelok,  2554. 

Aliry,  adv,  {A.'S,)   Across. 

Somme  leide  hir  le^es  aliry, 
As  swiche  losels  kunneth. 

Fiers  PI,  p.  124. 

Alisaundre,  8.  (A,-N,)  The  herb 
alea:ander. 

With  alisaundre  thare-to,  ache  ant  anys. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26. 

Alise,  V,  (A.'S,  alygan,)  To  release. 
Ali8ednes8j  releasing,  ransom,  re- 
demption. "Ac  aly8  us  from  yfle." 
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Old  Translation  of  the  Lor^s 

Prayer,  in  Camd,  Eem.i  p.  24. 
Aliways,  8,  Aloes.  Lincolnsh, 
Alkakengy,  «.   The  plant  persi- 

caria.  Prompt.  Parv. 
AxKANET,    «.    The  wild  buglos. 

Gerard, 

Alkani,  8.   Tin.  Howell. 

Alke.   a  broad  form  of  ilk ;  each. 

Alkekeng,  8,   The  winter-cherrv. 

Alkenamye,  8.  Alchemy. 

Experimentz  of  alkenamye 
The  peple  to  deceyve. 

Piers  PL,  p.  186. 

Alker,  8,    A  sort  of  custard. 

For  to  make  rys  alker.  Tak  fisrys,  and 
raysons,  and  do  awey  tlie  kerneiis,  and 
a  god  party  of  applys,  and  do  awey  the 
paryng  of  the  apphs  and  the  kerneiis, 
and  bray  hem  wel  in  a  morter;  and 
temper  hem  up  with  almandemyik,  aud 
menge  hem  wyth  flowr  of  rys,  tliat  yt 
be  wel  chariaunt,  and  strew  therupon 
powder  of  galyngale,  and  s&rxe  yt  forth. 
Cookery  Receipts,  1381. 

Alke,  «.  An  elk. 

As  for  the  plowing  with  nres,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  unlikelie,  because  they 
are  in  mine  opinion  untameable,  and 
alkes,  a  thing  commoniie  used  in  the 
east  countries. 

Harrison,  Descr.  of  England,  p.  226. 


\*     \adj\{A,.S,)  All  kinds. 


Alkin, 

ALKIN8, 

Alkymistre,   «.      An  alchemist. 

Chaucer. 
All,  adv.  {A.'S.)  (1)    Although; 

exactly. 

And  those  two  froward  sisters,  their  faire 
loves. 

Came  with  them  eke,  all  they  were  won- 
drous loth. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  U,  ii,  84. 

(2)  Entirely.  A  common  pro- 
Tincialism. 

And  see,  yon  workhouse,  on  that  village 

green, 
"Where  husbands,  all  without  their  wives, 

are  seen. 

Poetry  attributed  to  Wakley,  1842. 

(3)  "  For  air*  is  a  common  ex- 
pression, meaning  "  in  spite  of,*' 
and  is  constantly  used  by  country 
people. 


(4)  "  All  that,**  until  that.  Kyng 
u4li8aunderf  2145. 

(5)  "For  good  and  all,"  en- 
tirely. North. 

m 

(6)  Each.  Prompt.  Parv. 

(7)  All  and  some.  One  and  all ; 
every  one ;  every  thing ;  entirely. 

Thou  who  wilt  not  love  do  this, 
Learn  of  me  what  woman  is ; 
Something  made  of  thread  and  thrumme, 
A  mere  botch  of  all  and  some. 

Herrick,  p.  8. 

In  armour  eke  the  souldiers  all  and  some. 
With  all  the  force  that  misht  so  soon  be  had. 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  91. 

We  are  betrayd  and  y-nome  1 
Horse  and  harness,  lords,  all  and  some  I 
Bichard  Coerde  Lion,  2284. 

(8)  This  word  is  frequently,  in 
popular  language,  joined  with 
others  to  form  an  adverbial  phrase, 
as  in  the  following  examples: 
all-a-bits,  All  in  pieces  (iVoW A.); 
ail-about,  *'To  get  all  about  in 
one's  head,**  to  become  light- 
headed (Herefordsh.);  "That*8 
all  about  it/*  that  is  the  whole 
of  the  matter;  ail-abroad,  squeez- 
ed  quite  flat  {Somerset)',  alt-a- 
hoh,  all  on  one  side  (Wilts.); 
ail-along,  constantly,  **  ail-along 
of,"  or  '* ail-along  on,'*  owing  to; 
all-amang,  mingled,  as  when  two 
flocks  of  sheep  are  driven  to- 
gether {Wills.)',  all-as-is,  "all 
as  is  to  me  is  this,**  all  I  have 

to  say  about  it  (Herefordsh.) ; 
all-a-taunt-o,  fully  rigged,  with 
masts,  yards,  &c.  (a  sea  term) ; 
all-b'ease,  gently,  quietly  (//ie- 
refordsh.) ;  all-i-bits,  all  in  pieces 
(North.) ;  all-in-a-charm,  talking 
aloud  (  Wilts.) ;  all-in-all,  every- 
thing, all  in  all  with,  very  inti- 
mate or  familiar  with ;  all-in-a- 
muggle,  all  in  a  litter  {Wilts.) ; 
all-in-one,  at  the  same  time; 
alUof-a-hugh,  all  on  one  side 
{Suffolk) ;  all-on-end,  eager,  im- 
patient  {Somerset);  all-out,  en- 
tirely, quite,  to  drink  all   oiut% 
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used  of  a  carouse ;  atl-io-novght, 
completely ;  aU'to-antasht  smash- 
ed to  piecea;  all'i/fere,  altogether. 

Allane,  adj\   Alone. 

Allay,  v.  {A,-N.)  (1)  To  mix,  to 

put  water  to  wine. 

The  velvet  breeches  for  him  annswered, 
And  for  strength  of  his  drinke  excused 
him, 
For  he  allayed  them,  both  white  and  red, 
And  oft  with  water  made  them  small 
and  thinue. 
Debate  between  Pride  and  LotDUne3,Tp.59. 

(2)  To  allay  a  pheasant,  to  cut  or 
carve  it  up  at  table.  Kersey. 

(3)  8,  The  set  of  hounds  which 
were  ahead  after  the  beast  was 
dislodged.   A  hunting  term. 

Allayment,  8.  That  which  has  the 

power  of  allaying  or  abating  the 

force  of  something  else. 
All-bedenb,  o^fp.  Forthwith.  See 

Jlbidene, 
All-be-thouoh,  adv.  Albeit.  Skin- 

ner. 
Alle,  (1)  adv.    All  {onrnmo), 

(2)  *.  Ale. 

Ther  was  plent6  of  aUe 

To  theym  that  were  in  halle. 

The  Feest,  st.  v. 

Alleblaster,  8.  A  not  uncommon 
form  of  alabaster. 

In  the  chappell  next  to  the  priours 
chamber. 
Item  ij.  olde  masse  boolces. 
Itm  ij.  imagees  of  vfhytealleeblaster. 
Itm  one  deske,  one  sakering  bell. 

Monast.,  iv,  542. 

Allect,  v.  {Lat.)  To  allure;  to 
bring  together;  to  collect. 

Allectation,  s.  {Lat.)  An  allure- 
ment. 

Allective,  9.  An  attraction ;  al- 
lurement. 

Allectuary.  An  electuary.  5Ac//o». 

Alleoate,  9.  (Lat.)   To  allege. 

Why,  belike  lie  is  some  mnnagate,  that  will 

not  show  his  name : 
Ah,  why  should  I  this  alleoate?  he  is  of 

noble  fame.        Peele's  Works,  iii,  p.  68. 

Allege,  v,  {A.»N.)  To  quote ;  to 
cite. 


Allegeaunoe,  8,  (1)  CitatioQ ;  the 
act  of  quoting. 
(2)  Relief. 

Herof  we  habbeth  tokene  gode, 
Wanne  we  fangeth  penaunce ; 

For  sennes  that  we  habbeth  i-done 
To  pyne  allegaunce. 

W.  de  Skoreham. 

Allegement,  8.-  {A.'N.)  An  ease; 

relief. 

Quod  sche,  **Geve  I  schal  the  telle, 
Mercerye  I  have  to  selle; 
In  boystes  soote  oynementia 
Therewith  to  don  alUgementis 
To  ffolkes  whiche  be  not  glade. 
The  Fylgrim,  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.,  viii. 

Alleluya,  *.  The  plant  wood- 
sorrel.  It  is  found  in  the  index 
to  Gerard' 8  HerbaU,  ed.  1633. 
"Alleluya,  an  herbe  called  wood- 
sorrell  or  cuckowes  meat,  which 
cuckowes  delight  in.''  Min8heu*8 
Guide  into  Tongues^  1627. 

Allemash-day,  8.  Allumage-day, 
the  dav  on  which  the  Canterbury 
silk-weavers  began  to  work  by 
candle-light.  Kent.  Gr08e. 

Allen,«.  Grassland  recently  broken 
up;  unenclosed  land  that  has  been 
tilled  and  left  to  run  to  feed  for 
sheep.  Suffolk. 

Aller,  (1)  8.  (A.'S.)  An  alder- 
tree.  A  common  form  of  the 
word  in  the  Western  counties. 

The  alder  tree,  which  is  alsoe  called  an 
aUer-tree,  is  named  in  Greek  elethra,  ia 
Latin  alnus,  and  in  Duche  ein  Erlen- 
baum  Turner's  Herbal,  1551. 

(2)  gen.  pi.  of  al.    Prefixed  to 
adjective.  See  Alder. 
Adam  was  oure  aller  fader. 

Fiers  PL,  p.  34S. 

Allerbury,  8,  A  plantatioa  of 
alders.  Devon. 

Aller-float,  8.  A  species  of  large 
trout,  frequenting  the  deep  holes 
of  retired  and  shady  brooks, 
under  the  roots  of  the  aUer,  or 
alder-tree ;  also  called  the  aiUBT' 
trout.  North, 

Allbrnbatch,  8.  A  kind  of  botch 
or  old  sore.  JExmoor, 
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Allbbs,  ».  An  acute  kind  of  boil  or 
carbuncle.  Devon. 

Allbs,  tbe  gen.  s.  of  ali  used  ad- 
verbially.   Altogether ;  all. 

Tho  C!orineus  was  alia  wrotb,  so  grete 
strokes  he  gaf.  Bob.  Olouc. 

Allesad,  part.  p.   Lost. 

Allb-soltnb-oat.  All  Souls*  Day. 
See  MS.  Had.,  2391,  (quoted  in 
Hampson's  Kalendarium,  ii,  11« 

Alleye,  adj.  Eleven.  Jlleventhe, 
The  eleventh. 

Alley,  s.  (I)  The  conclusion  of  a 
game  at  football,  when  the  ball 
has  passed  the  bounds.  Yorksh, 
(2)  A  marble,  for  boys'  play. 

Allbte,  v.   To  allege. 

All-flower-wateb,  8.  The  urine 
of  cows.  Lane. 

All-fours,  a.  A  game  at  cards.  A 

traditional  epitaph  describes  an 

enthusiast : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  All  Fours, 

Who    spent  his   money  and  pawned 

his  clothes : 
And  if  you  wish  to  know  his  name. 
It  is  hiffhf  low,  Jack,  and  garM. 

All-good,  a.  The  herb  good  Henry. 
Gerard. 

AllhallowN'Summeb,  a,  A  late 
summer. 

All-heal,  a.  The  herb  panax. 
Gerard. 

All-hid,  a.  A  name,  according  to 
Nares,  for  the  game  of  hide-and- 
seek;  but  Cotgrave  seems  to 
make  it  synonymous  with  Hood- 
man-blind. 

All-holland's-dat,«.  TheUftBip- 
shire  name  for  All  Saints'  (or 
All  Hallows)  Day,  when  plum- 
cakes  are  made  and  called  Al 
Holland  cakes. 

Allhoovb,  a.  Ground  ivy.  Mmskeu, 

All  HOSE,  a.    The  herb  horsehoof. 

Alliciate,  v.  {Lat.)   To  attract. 

Allicienct,  a.  Attraction. 

Allibny,  a.  An  alley ;  a  passage  in 
a  building. 

Allioant.  a  corruption  oiAlicantf 
the  aarae  of  a  Spanish  wine. 


Alligarta,  9,  (from  Spanish  la* 
garto.)  The  alligator,  or  croco- 
dile. The  urine  of  this  creature 
was  supposed  to  render  any 
herb  poisonous  on  which  it  was 
shed. 

And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering 
and  making  up  thereof,  the  alligarta 
hath  not  piss'd  thereon? 

B.  Jons.,  Bart.  F.,  ii,  6. 

Alline,  a.  An  ally.  Middleton. 
Allinge,     \adv.  {A.-S.  ealUnga.) 
ALLiNGES,  J  Altogether ;  totally. 

For  hire  faired  and  hire  chere, 
Ich  hire  boujte  allinge  so  dere. 

i7or.  and  Blanch.,  674> 

In  that  lond  growen  trees  that  beren 
niele,  wherof  men  maken  gode  bred  and 
white,  and  of  gode  savour;  and  it 
semethe  as  it  were  of  whete,  but  it  is 
not  aUinges  of  suche  savour. 

MaundetiU,  p.  189. 

All-in-the-v7ell.  a  game  prac- 
tised at  Newcastle.  Boys  make 
a  circle  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  termed  the  well,  and 
place  in  the  centre  of  it  a 
wooden  peg,  four  inches  long, 
with  a  button  balanced  on  the 
top.  Buttons,  marbles,  or  any- 
thing else,  according  to  agree- 
ment, are  given  for  the  privilege 
of  throwing  a  short  stick  at  the 
peg.  If  the  button  fly  out  oi 
the  ring,  the  player  is  entitled 
to  double  the  stipulated  value  of 
what  he  gives  for  the  stick.  The 
game  is  also  practised  at  races, 
and  other  places  of  amusement, 
with  three  pegs,  which  are  put 
into  three  circular  holes,  made  in 
the  ground,  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  forming  a  triangle.  In  this 
case  each  hole  contains  a  peg, 
about  nine  inches  long,  upon 
which  are  deposited  either  asmaU 
knife  or  some  copper. 

Allison,  a.  The  wood-rose.  See 
Alysson. 

All-manner-a-wot,  a.  Indiscri- 
minate abuse.  Suffolk. 
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All-of-a-row,  «.  A  child's  game. 
Sufolk, 

Allolida,  *.  The  plant  cuckoo- 
bread. 

Allonge.   All  of  us.  Somerset, 

Allonbly,  adv.  Exclusively.  See 
Alonely. 

ALLoauY,  *.  (Lat.)  The  act  of 
addressing  a  person. 

Allottery,  8,  An  allotment. 

Allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become 
a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allot- 
tery  my'father  left  me  bv  testament. 

As  lou  Like  It,  i,  1. 

Allous.    All  of  US.  Somerset, 
All-oyerish,  adj.    Neither  sick 

nor  well.  Var.  dial. 
Allowance,  9,   Approbation. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  u,  3. 

Allowed.  Licensed.  An  **  allowed 
fool."  Shakesp.,  Twelfth  Night, 
i,  5.  "  An  allowed  cart  or  cha- 
riot." Hollyband^s  Diet.,  1593. 

All-plajster,<.  Alablaster.  Yorks. 

Alls,«.  Earnest  money.  iVor/A.  See 
Aries. 

All-sales,  adv,  {A.-S,  from  seel, 
a  time.)  At  all  times.  Suffolk, 

All-seed,  s.   The  orach.  Skinner. 

All-seer,  s.   One  who  sees  every- 
thing. 
'  All-sides.    Every  one.  South, 

All-the-birds-  "I  Two  names  of 
iN-THE-AiR,        I  games     pecu- 

All-the-fishes-  I  liar    to     Suf- 

IN-THE-SEA,        J  folk. 

All-the- WORLD-OVER,  adv.  On 
every  occasion.  This  common 
familiar  phrase  is  ancient,  being 
found  in  Brome's  Queen  and 
Concubine,  1659,  p.  96. 

Allubescency,  *.  {Lat.)  Willing- 
ness ;  facility  in  yielding. 

Allusively,  adv.  {Lat.)   With  al- 
lusion to  something. 
I  thought  him  also  in  the  late  times  a 
little  too  nice,  and  tender  of  his  credit; 


r,         U. 
one,  J 


and  somewhat  too  profuse  of  his  logick 
and  rhetorick;  who  being  to  preach 
upon  that  of  the  Acts ;  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
thee :  Wlienever  he  bad  named  his  text, 
desired  the  people,  in  all  hast,  to  take 
the  words  not  litterally,  but  allusively, 
for  that  he  nad  good  store  of  money 
chinking  in  his  pockets ;  besides  what 
he  left  at  home  in  his  coffers. 

Eachard^s  Observations,  1671,  p.  63. 

Alluterly,  adv.  Altogether ; 
wholly. 

Alluvion,  *.  {Lat.)  A  washing 
away. 

All-waters.  "  I  am  for  all  wa- 
ters" i.  e.y  I  can  turn  my  hand 
to  anything.  Shakesp, 

Ally,  s.  The  aisle  of  a  church. 
Var,  dial, 

AlmXin, 
alemain,  ^«.  (1)  a  German. 
allemaigne,  ^ 
(2)  A  kind  of  solemn  music.  It 
was  also  the  name  of  several 
dances,  the  new  allemaigne,  the 
old,  the  queen's  allemaigne,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  earlj 
books  of  dance  tunes. 

Almain-leap,  s.  In  dancing,  a 
kind  of  jig. 

Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table  from  New- 
Nothing, 
And  take  liis  almain-leap  into  a  custard. 

Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i,  1. 

Almain-quarrel,  s.   a  causeless, 

unnecessary  quarrel. 

D.  John.  I  met  before  Don  Ferdinand's 
house  a  serving  man  who  thmsts  me,  by 
design,  upon  an  almain- quarrel. 
Tod.  That's  very  true,  but  somewhat 
unwillingly,  like  a  coward  as  he  is. 

Lavenant,  The  Man's  the  Master. 

Almain-rivets,  *.  Moveable  ri- 
vets. The  term  was  applied  to 
a  light  kind  of  armour,  used 
originally  in  Germany. 

Almainy,      1 
almany,      >s.    Germany. 

ALEMAYNE,  J 

I'll  cry  flounders  else. 

And  walk,  with  my  petticoat  tuck'd  up,  lika 
A  long  nudd  of  Almainy.      0.  P.,  viii,  4SA, 
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Nov  Fnlko  comes,  that  to  his  brother  gave 
His  land  in  Italy,  which  was  not  small. 
And  dwelt  in  Almany. 

Barringtot^s  Ariosto,  1591,  p.  19. 

Upon  the  londe  of  Alemayne.       Gower. 

Alman,  8,    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Almandine,  adj.  Made  of  almond. 

Almandre,  8,    An  almond-tree. 

And  of  altnandris  grete  plenty, 
IFiggis,  and  many  a  date  tre. 

Mom.  of  the  Rose,  1863. 

Almarie,  8,  {A,'N,)   A  cupboard ; 

a  pantrv.  See  Ambrie, 

Ther  avarice  hath  almaries. 
And  vren  bounden  cofres. 

Piers  PI,  p.  288. 

Almariol,  8.  {A.'N,)  A  closet,  or 
cupboard,  in  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical habits  were  kept. 

Almatour,  8.  An  almoner. 

After  him  spak  Dalmadas, 
A  riche  almatour  he  was. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  3042. 

Alme,    8.      An    elm.  Northampt. 

AlmeUy  made  of  elm. 
Almees,  «./;/.    Alms.  Ea8t  Sussex, 
Almbs-dish,  8,    The  dish  in  the 

old  baronial  hall,  in  which  was 

put  the  bread  set  aside  for  the 

poor. 
Almesful,  adj.    Charitable. 
Almes-row,  «.    A  row  of  houses 

inhabited  by  paupers. 

Also  wlienne  eny  pore  man  or  womman 
is  ded  in  iUtalmys-rewe,  the  seyd  prysts 
to  be  redy  to  brynge  the  coors  to 
churche,  and  there  to  abyde  til  hit  be 
buryed.        Stratford  MSS.,  tern.  H.  VI. 

Almbsse,  8.  {A.'N.)    Alms. 
Almest,  adv.    Almost. 

And  as  he  priked  North  and  Est, 
I  tel  it  vow  hym  had  almest 
Bityd  a'sorv  care. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Sire  Thopas. 

Almicantarath,  8.  An  astrologi- 

cal  term,  applied  to  a  circle  drawn 

parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Meanwhile,  with  scioferical  instrument, 
By  way  of  azimuth  and  almicantarath. 

Albumaxar  i,  7. 

Almodza,  8,  An  alchemical  term  for 
tin. 


Almond-for- a-parrot.  Some  tri- 
fle to  amuse  a  silly  person.  A 
proverbial  expression,  which  oc- 
curs in  Skelton  and  the  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Almond-butter,  *.  The  following 
is  given  as  a  receipt  "to  make 
almond-butter ;" 

Blanch  your  almonds,  and  beat  them  as 
fine  as  you  can  with  fair  water  two  or 
three  hours,  then  strain  them  through  a 
linnen  cloth,  boil  them  with  rose-water, 
whole  mace,  and  aunise  seeds,  till  the 
substance  be  thick,  spread  it  upon  a  fair 
cloth,  draining  the  whey  from  it,  after 
let  it  hang  in  the  same  cloth  some  few 
hours,  then  strain  it  and  season  it  with 
rose-water  and  sugar. 

True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676. 

Almond-custard,  «.    Was  made 

as  follows : 

Take  two  pound  of  almonds,  blanch  and 
beat  them  veiy  fine  with  rosewater, 
then  strain  them  with  some  two  quarts 
of.cream,  twenty  whites  of  eggs,  and  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar;  make 
the  paste  as  aforesaid,  and  bake  it  in  a 
mild  oven  fine  and  white,  garnish  it  as 
before,  and  scrape  fine  sugar  over  all. 
The  queen's  Royal  Cookery,  1713. 

Almond-furnace,  s.  At  the  silver 
mills  in  Cardiganshire,  tViey  have, 
or  had,  a  particular  furnace  in 
which  they  melt  the  slags,  or 
refuse  of  the  lithurge  not  stamped, 
with  charcoal  only,  which  they 
call  the  almond  furnace,  Kennett. 

Almond-milk,  s.  Almpnds  ground 

and  mixed  with  milk,  broth,  or 

water. 

The  devil  take  me,  I  love  you  so,  that  I 
could  be  content  to  abjure  wine  for 
ever,  and  drink  notliing  but  almond- 
milk  for  your  sake. 

Shadwell,  Epsom-Wells,  1673. 

Almonesrte,  8,    The  almonry. 
Almose,  8,  pL     Alms. 
Almoyn,  s.pL  (A.-N.)    Alms. 
Alms-drink,  s.  Liquor  of  another's 

share  which  his  companion  drinks 

to  ease  him.  Shakesp. 
Almsman,  8.    A  person  who  lives 

on  alms ;  also,  a  charitable  per- 

aon. 
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Almury,  8.    The  upright  part  of 

an  astrolabe. 

Almusles,  adj.    Without  alms. 

Tor  thef  is  reve,  the  lond  is  penyles; 
Tor  pride  hath  sieve,  the  lond  is  almutles. 

■  Pol.  Songs,  p.  255. 

Almute,  ».     A  governing  planet. 

An  astrological  term. 

Emanguly,  ere  his  popular  applause 
could  hatch  his  ruine,  upon  conference 
with  a  witch  that  hee  saw  (by  the  almu- 
ten  of  his  nativity)  short  lite  attended 
him,  growes  feurtuU  of  his  syres  incon- 
stancy. Herberts  Travels,  1638. 

Without  a  sign  masculine  ?  Dem.  Sir,  you 

mistake  me : 
You  are  not  yet  initiate.    The  almutes 
Of  the  ascendent  is  not  elevated 
Above  the  almutes  of  the  filial  house : 
Venus  is  free,  and  Jove  not  yet  combust. 
Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1616. 

Almifluent,  s.  (Lat.)  Beneficent ; 
abounding  in  alms. 

Almyght,  adj.  A  not  uncommon 
form  of  almighty. 

Alnath,  s.  The  first  star  in  the 
horns  of  Aries,  from  which  the 
first  mansion  of  the  moon  is 
named.  Chaucer, 

Alnegeor,  8,  One  of  the  king's 
officers,  says  Cowell,  who  under- 
took the  care  of  the  assize  of 
woolen  cloth.  Rider,  in  his 
Dictionaries  1640,  explains  it  by 
the  Latin  word  "  ulniger." 

Alner,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  purse,  or  bag 

to  hold  m^oney. 

I  wyll  the  yeve  an  eUner, 
I-mad  of  sylk  and  of  gold  cler, 
Wyth  fayre  ymages  tlire. 

Launfal,  1.  319. 

Alneway,  adv.  (A.-S.)    Always. 

And  therby  heth  he  alnevmy  the  herte 
ine  peyse,  and  the  body  governeth  by 
the  wyile  of  God. 
Ayenbile  oflnwit,  MS.  Arundel,  67,  f.  25. 

Alnil,  adv.    And  only.  (?) 

Sertis,  sire,  not  ic  nojt; 
Ic  ete  sage  aJnil  gi'as. 
More  harm  ne  did  ic  no^t. 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  201. 

Aloes,  «.  An  olio,  or  savoury  dish, 
composed  of  meat,  herbs,  eggs, 
and  other  ingredients,  something 


similar  to  the  modem  dish  of 

olives.      See  the   Good  Home' 

wtfe^a  Jewels  1596. 
Alofe,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  praise.  Morie 

Arthure.  See  Alowe. 
A-LOFTE,  adv.  {A.'S.)    On  high. 

Leve  thow  nevere  that  yon  light 

Hem  alofte  brynge, 

Ne  have  hem  out  of  helle. 

Piers  Ply  p.  378. 

Aloge,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  lodge;   to 

pitch  a  tent. 

I  am  aloggit,  thought  he,  best,  howsoevir 
it  goon.  Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  597. 

Alooh,  adv.  {A.-S.)     Below. 

Lewed  men  many  tymes 
Maistres  thei  apposen, 
Why  Adam  ne  hiled  iioglit  first 
His  mouth  that  eet  the  appul. 
Bather  than  his  ILkame  alogh. 

Piers  PL,  p.  242. 

Alogy,  8,  {Gr.  dXayia.)     An  ab- 
surdity. 
Alomba,  8.     Tin.  Howell. 
Alond,  adv.     On  land. 

.  Ah,  the  mansing  is  so  ibroded, 
Tliah  no  preost  ulonde  nere, 
A  wrecche  ncotheles  thu  jvere. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1. 1301. 

And  taketh  his  leave,  and  homeward  saileth 

hee. 
And  in  an  ile,  amidde  the  wilde  see,  .... 
He  made  his  shippe  aloud  for  to  sette. 

Chaucer,  Leg.  Good  Women,  1.  2164. 

Alone,  adj,  (A.-S.)     One ;  single. 

Now,  Jeshu,  for  thy  holy  name, 
Asc.  I  ame  but  man  alone, 
Than  be  my  helpe  to  nyght. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  33. 

Alonely, 
all-onely, 

ALL-ONE, 
ALONE, 

He  made  his  mone 
Within  a  garden  al  him  one. 

Gower,  f.  26. 
But  he  hathe  lost  alle  but  Grece ;  and 
that  lond  he  holt  alle-only. 

Maundevile,  p.  8. 

Vigenius,  or  Nigenius,  was  not  king, 
but  alonely  Peredurus.  . 

Fabian's  Chron.,  f.  81. 


•adv.  (A.-S.)     Only. 
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Alomly  lening  to  the  strong  pilor  of  holy 
scripture,  agayne  the  hole  college  of  the 
Bomanistes. 

LelantTi  New  Tear's  Gyfte. 
For  the  w^ll  aUonely  is  deedly  synne. 
Institution  of  a  Christen  Man,  p.  111. 

Whereof  (omitting  many  things),  my 
muse,  alonely  say. 

Warner's  Album's  England,  1592. 

Aloof,  adv.  Nearer  the  wind.  A 
sea  term.  See  Hunter's  Disqui- 
sition on  the  Tempest,  p.  46. 

Along,  (I)  adv.      Slanting.    Ojc- 
fordsh, 

(2)  prep.  Owing  to.  Var.  dial. 
It  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

Alonoe,  v.  (J.-S.)  To  long  for. 
Piers  Ploughman^  p.  526. 

This  worthy  Jason  sore  alongeth 
To  se  the  straonge  regionis. 

Oower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  f.  147. 

Alongst,  prep.  Along;  length- 
wise. Somerset,  It  is  found  in 
the  Elizabethan  writers. 

Aloorke,  adv.  (A  form  said  to  be 

derived  from  the /tf/amftc.)  Awry; 

out  of  order. 

His  heed  in  shappe  as  by  natures  worke, 
Not  one  haire  anusse,  or  lyeth  aloorke. 
MS.  Lansd.,  208,  f.  4. 

Alortng,  *.  (A.'N,)     A  parapet 

wall.    A  form  of  alure, 
Alosb,  9.  (1)  {A.-N.  aloser,)    To 

praise;  to  commend. 

These  ii.  bisshoppes  tofore  that  tyme 
were  the  most  tuosed  bisshoppes  among 
alle  othere.       Boh.  Gloue.,  p.  450,  note. 

(2)  (A,'S,)    To  loose ;  to  make 
loose. 
Ai.osTf  part,  p.    Lost.    A  Somer- 
setshire word. 

When  all  England  is  aloste.    MS.  James. 

Alothen,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  become 
disgusting. 

Nes  noB  so  hot  that  hit  na  coleth, 
Ne  non  so  hwit  that  hit  ne  soleth, 
Ne  nojt  so  leof  that  hit  ne  alotheth, 
Ne  nojt  so  vlad  that  hit  ne  awrotheth. 
Owl  and  Nightingale,  1. 1265. 

Alough,  adv.    Below.  See  Alogh, 
ALOim,  $4    See  Akope, 


Aloute,     1  V.  (A.'S.  alutan.)    To 

ALOWTE,  >  bow;  to  pay  obeisance. 

alutb,     J  Piers  P/.,  p.  495. 

Ho  that  passeth  the  bregge, 
Hys  armes  he  mot  legge. 
And  to  the  geaunt  alowte. 

Lybeaus  JHsconus,  1. 1254. 

Tliat  child  that  was  so  wilde  and  wlong. 
To  me  alute  lowe. 

Retiq.  Antig.,  i,  101. 

Alowe,  (1)  adv.  (A.'S.)  Low  down. 

(2)  V.     To  humble. 
A  LOWE,      "1  V.  (A.'N.  alloiter.)   To 
ALLowE,  J  praise ;  to  approve. 

Cursyd  be  he  that  thy  werk  alowe  ! 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  4662. 

For  he  hathe  no  knowen  congregacion 
to  reprove  him  or  aJlowe  him. 

Sir  T.  Mores  Works,  p.  524. 

Aloyne,  v.  {A.'N.  aloigner.)    To 

delay. 
Aloyse.  (1)    Alas  I 

(2)    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  t,  i. 
Alpe,  *.  (1)  (A.'S.)    A  bull,  finch. 
Ficedula,  an  alpe.    MS.  Bodl.,  604,  f.  31. 

There  was  many  a  birde  singing, 
Tiioroughout  the  yerde  all  thriuging : 
In  many  placis  nightingales. 
And  alpes,  and  finches,  and  wodewales. 
Rom.  of  the  Rose,  658. 

(2)  (.^.-5'.  elp.)    An  elephant. 
Alpes-bon,  s.  {A.'S.  elpen-ban.) 

Ivory. 
Alphabet,  s.    The  index  or  list  of 

contents  to  a  book  was  formerly 

so  called. 

Alpi,  adj.  {A.'S.)    Single. 

A,  quod  the  vox,  ich  wille  the  telle. 
On  aljn  word  ich  lie  nelle. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  275. 

Alpicke,  8,     A  kind    of  earth. 

Cotgrave,  v,  Cherc4e, 
Alpurth,  s.    a  halfpenny-worth. 

Monast.  Angl.,  \,  198. 
Albei  gen.  pi.  {A.-S.)    Of  all. 

Bidde  we  ure  lavedi, 

Swetest  aire  thinge. 
That  heo  ure  erende  beore 

To  then  heoven  kinge. 
MS.  Cott.,  Calig.,  A.  u,  f.  34470. 

Als,  (1)  conj.  (A.-S.)    Also;  as; 

likewise ;  in  like  manner. 
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(2)  AVs^  a  contracted  form  of 
all  this,  Dorset. 
Alsatia.  a  jocular  name  for  the 
Wbitefriars,  in  London,  which 
was  formerly  an  asylum  for  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  all  such  as 
had  offended  against  the  laws. 

^A'sr«E;}'«*'-^>'°8ether. 

Alse,  (1)  «.    The  name  Alice. 
(2)  adv,  (J.-S,)    Also. 

The  fowrthe  poynt  techyth  as  a7w. 
That  no  mon  to  hys  craft  be  false. 

Const,  of  Masonry,  p.  28. 

Alsene,  *.  (A.-S.)  An  awl.  Elsin 
is  still  used  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  sense. 

Also,  (1)  conj.  (A.-S,  alswa.)  As. 
(2)  All  save;  all  but.  Midland 
Counties, 

Alsone,  con;.  As  soon;  imme- 
diately. 

Alsone  as  that  childe  y-borne  is. 
It  hath  wytt  or  har  i-wys, 
And  may  speken  to  his  dame. 

K.  Misaunder,  1. 5024. 

Alstite,  adv.  {J,'S.)     Quickly. 

Unto  the  porter  speke  he  thoe, 
Sayd,  To  thi  lord  xnyn  emde  thon  go, 
Hasteli  and  alstite. 

Bobson*s  Romances,  p.  50. 

Alsuithe,  conj,  (A.^S,)  As  soon 
as ;  as  quickly  as. 

Alswa,  conj.  (A.-S.)    Also. 

Altamel,  s,  a  verbal  or  lump 
account,  without  particulars, 
such  as  is  commonly  produced  at 
spunginghouses.    A  slang  word. 

Altemetrye,  s.  The  measuring 
of  altitudes. 

Alterage,  8,  A  fine  or  tax  to  the 
altar;  one  of  the  amends  for 
offences  short  of  murder. 

Alter  ATE,  v.  (Lat.)  To  alter;  to 
change ;  part.  p.  altered. 

Altercand,  jE7ar^  a,  (A,-N,)  Con- 
tending. 

Altern,  adv.  Alternately.  Milton, 

Altham,  s.  a  slang  term.  In  the 
FratemityeofVacabondeSf  1575, 


the  wife  of  a  **  curtail"  is  said  to 
be  called  his  altham. 

Alther,  gen.  pi.  of  al.  Prefixed 
to  adjectives.  See  Alder. 

Altricate,  v.  {Lat.)    To  contend. 

Aludels,  *.  (A.'N.)  Subliming- 
pots  without  bottoms,  which 
fitted  into  each  other,  without 
luting.  An  alchemical  term. 

Aluffb,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Aloof;  more 
nearly  to  the  wind. 

Alure,  "1  *.  (A.'N.)  A  gutter  or 
ALOUR,  J  channel  behind  the  bat- 
tlements, which  served  to  carry 
off  the  rain-water;  sometimes, 
an  alley,  or  passage  from  one 
part  of  a  building  to  another; 
the  parapet-wall  itself. 

Up  the  alurs  of  the  castles  the  laydes 

thanne  stode, 
And  byhuld  thys  noble  ^ame,  and  wbyche 

knyjies  were  gode.  Rob.  Glouc,  p.  192. 

Alisaunder  rometh  in  his  toun, 
For  to  wissen  his  masons, 
The  towris  to  take,  and  the  torellis, 
Vawtes,  alouris,  and  the  corneris 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1. 7210. 

Alutation,  *.  {Lat.)  Tanning  of 
leather. 

Alute,  v.    To  bow.  See  Aloute. 

AhYiscUf adj.  {A.-S.)  Elfish;  hav- 
ing supernatural  power.  . 

Alway,  adv.  {A.-S.)   Always.         ' 

Tliereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 

Which  from  a  sacred  Ibuntaine  M-elled  forth 

alway.    Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  I,  i,  sA;. 

Always,  adv.  However ;  neverthe- 
less. North. 

Alweldand,  '\adj.  (A.-S.  (bU 
ALWELDis 6,  j  walda.)  All-ruling; 
omnipotent. 

I  prai  to  grete  God  alweldand. 
That  that  have  noght  the  hegher  hand. 
Fwaine  and  Gawin,  1.  2199. 

Alwes,  8.  pi.    Hallows ;  saints. 

Aly,  v.  {A.-N.)     Go. 

Aly  !  he  saide,  aly  blyve  1 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  4370. 

Alyche,  adj.    Alike. 

Alye,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.)  To  mix.    See 

Alay, 

(2)  8»  Kindred;  allies. 
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If  I  Bitght  of  nijrn  alye  ony  ther  fynde. 
It  wolcl  be  grett  joye  onto  me. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  146. 

Altbs.  (A,'S.)    Always. 

A-LTOHTBLY,  adv.   Lightly. 

Altkenes,  8,     Similarity. 

A-hYKK'WYSK J  adv.  In  like  manner. 

Altn,  8.    A  kind  of  oil.  Skinner. 

Alt,  \8.  A  tent  made  of  canvas. 
ALKY,  J  See  Hale. 

Alysson,  8.  {A.-N.)  The  herb  mad- 
wort.  Said  by  [I  uloet  to  be  a  cure 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

ALYZt  adj,  A  term  applied  to  some 
kind  of  cloth.  A  "  gown  of  green 
alyz  cloth  of  gold,  with  wide 
sleeves/'  occurs  in  a  will  of  the 
date  of  1439.  Test,  Vetust.,  p.  240. 

Am,  pron.   Them. 

Than  sal  he  speke  to  tham  in  his  wreth. 
And  to4reve  am  sal  he  in  his  breth. 

Ps.  ii,  5,  MS.  Cott.,  Vesp.,  D.  rii. 

Amablb,  adj,  (A.'N.)   Lovely. 

Amackily,  adv.  Partly;  in  some 

degree.  North, 

A-MAD,  adj.   Mad. 

Heo  wendeth  bokes  tm-brad, 
Ant  maketh  men  a  moneth  ameid. 

Pol.  Songs,  p.  156. 

Amadbtto,  Iff.  A  kind  of  pear. 
AMADOT,     J  Skinner, 

Amail,«.   Mail;  armour. 

Am  AIM  ON,ff.  In  astrology,  the  name 
of  a  king  of  the  East,  one  of  the 
principal  devils  whose  influence 
was  to  be  guarded  against  from 
the  third  hour  till  noon,  and  from 
the  ninth  hour  till  evening. 
"The  chief  whose  dominion  is 
on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal 
gulf."  Holme. 

Amain,  adv.    (1)     With  might; 

mightily ;  plentifully. 

He  said,  and  from  his  eyes  the  trickling 
teares  ran  downe  amain. 

Phaet's  Virgil,  p.  300. 

(2)  Immediately;  forthwith;  for- 
wards. Shakesp.fi  Henry  IVfiVy9. 

(3)  AH  at  once.   A  sea  term. 
Amaistbr,  V,  {A,'N.)   To  teach. 

Shropsh. 


Amaistben,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  over- 
come ;  to  be  master  of. 

Ac  the  Holi  Gost  is  the  gnode  leche  thet 
amaystreth  his  ziknesse  and  chon^eth 
his  humours.  Ayenbxte  of  Invoit. 

And  how  I  myghte  amaistren  hem, 
And  make  hem  to  werche. 

Piers  PI,  p.  129. 

Amaloamino,  s.    Mixing  quick- 
silver with  any  metal.    An  alche- 
mical term. 
Am  ALL,  8.    Enamel.  See  Amell, 
Am  AND.  (1)  «.  i^Lat.)  To  send  away; 
to  remove. 

Wherefore  we  do  amand  Bake  Hmnpln^y't 

guest. 
For  their  provision  truly  is  o'  tli'  least  : 
A  dog  doth  fare  much  better  with  his  bones 
Than  those  whose  table,  meat,  and  drink 

are  stones. 

Gay  ton.  Art  of  Longevity,  1659. 

(2)  8.  (Fr.)   A  fine;  penalty. 

Amand ATioN,  s.  (Lat.)  A  message. 

Am  AN  6,  prep,  (A.-S.)  Among. 
North. 

The  lye5ere  is  amang  the  men  ase  the 
valse  peny  amang  the  git  ode,  ase  the 
chef  amang  the  corn.  Ayenbite  ofJnvfit. 

Amang-hands,  acft;.  (1)  Work  done 
conjointly  with  other  business. 
North. 

(2)  Lands  belonging  to  different 
proprietors  intermixed.  Yorksh, 
Amansb,     1  v.{A.'S.amansumianf 
AMAUNSB,  I  to   excommunicate.) 
AMONSi,     J  To  interdict ;  excom- 
municate ;  or  accurse. 
Hii  amansede  tbo 
Alle  thnlke  that  clerkes  suche  despyte  dude 

and  wo, 
Tliat  no  man,  bote  the  pope  one,  hem 
asoyley  ne  mygte. 

Rob.ofOlotic.y'p.AM. 
With  a  penyles  purs  for  to  pleye, 
Lat  scho  can  the  pepul  amawns. 

Keliq.  Antiq.,  i,  74. 

A-MANY,  adj.   Many  people. 

A-many  that  I  knewe 
Knighted  in  my  remembrance,  1  beheld 
And  all  their  names  were  in  that  Begister. 
PeeWs  Honour  of  the  Garter,  1693. 

Amar,  v.    To  mar ;  trouble. 

A-marstled,  part,  p.    Amazed  ? 

Hupe  forth,  Hubert,  hosede  pye, 
Ichot  thart  a-marstled  into  the  mawe. 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  111. 
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Amartre,  v.   To  sacrifice ;  make  a 

martvr  of. 
Amasednbrse,  «.   Amazement. 
AMA8EFULL,a4/.  Frightened.  Pa/!9- 

grave. 
A-MASKED,  adj.    To  go  a-maskedf 

to  wander    or   be    bewildered. 

Wilisk, 
Am  ATE,  V.  {A.-N,)    To  daunt ;  to 

dismay. 

Upon  the  walls,  the  pagans,  old  and  young, 
Stood hush'd  and  still,  amaled  nnd  amaz'd. 
Fairfax's  Tasso,  p.  248. 

Here  the  townsmen  are  amated, 
That  tlieir  spire  shonld  be  translated 
Unto  Pauls ;  and  great's  their  labour. 
How  to  purchase  so  much  paper 
To  enwrap  it,  as  is  fitting, 
To  secure  their  spire  from  splitting. 
Drunken  Barndby. 

Amatorculist,  *.  (from  the  Lat.) 
A  wretched  lover  or  galant. 

Amattste,  8,  Amethyst.  Minsheu 
gives  this  form  of  the  word,  and  it 
occasionally  occurs  in  other  writ- 
ers.    Rider  has  the  form  amatea. 

Amawst,  adv.  Almost.  West, 

Am  ate,  v.  {A.'N.  esmayer.)     To 

dismay. 

Fors  weneth  that  y  am  amaied. 
For  his  gMriaris  me  han  bytraied. 

K.  Jlisaunder,  1, 7243. 

Ambage,  8.  {Lat,  ambages)^  pL  am- 

bogies.  Circumlocution.  It  is  used 

as  a  verb,  apparently  meaning  to 

travel  round,  in  the  Morte  d'Ar- 

thur,  i,  135. 

Epigramma,  in  which  every  mery  con- 
ceited man  might,  without  any  long 
Btndie  or  tedious  amba^e,  make  his 
frend  sport,  and  anger  his  foe,  and  give 
a  prettie  nip,  or  shew  a  sharpe  conceit 
in  a  few  verses. 

Puttenham,  Art  ofPoesie,  1.  i,  ch.  27. 

We  have  now  heard  much  of  the  abuses 
reigning  in  AUgna;  but  now  setting 
aparte  the  ambagies,  and  superfluous 
vagaries,  I  pray  you  describe,  &c. 

Stubbe3*s  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  43. 

Ambagious,  adj.    Tedious;  wan- 
dering from  the  purpose. 
Ambassade,    1/^    v-x    A«^». 

I  «  r  ^  .iV.)  An  em- 


ambassaoe 
ambassatb 


,  1  *.  U-N,] 
*  I  bassy. 


Ambassador,  s.  A  game  formerly 
played  by  sailors  to  duck  a  lands- 
man. *'  A  large  tub  is  filled  with 
water,  and  two  stools  placed  on 
each  side  of  it ;  over  the  whole  is 
thrown  a  tarpaulin,  or  old  sail ; 
this  is  kept  tight  by  two  persons, 
who  are  to  represent  the  king 
and  queen  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  are  seated  on  the  stools. 
The  person  intended  to  be  ducked 
plays  the  ambassador,  and  after 
repeating  a  ridiculous  speech  dic- 
tated to  him,  is  led  in  great  form 
up  to  the  throne,  and  seated 
between  the  king  and  queen,  who 
rising  suddenly  as  soon  as  he  is 
seated,  he  falls  backward  into  the 
tub  of  water."  Grose, 

Ambassatrie,  8,  {A.'N,)  An  em- 


Amber,  V,  To  scent  with  amber- 
gris.    See  Amhergrise, 

Amber-cawdle,  8,  A  preparation 

of  ambergrease,  of  an  aphrodisiac 

character.    See  Ambergrise, 

You  may  talk  of  your  amber-cawdles, 
chocolate,  and  jelly-broths,  but  they  are 
nothing  comparable  to  youth  and 
beauty;  a  young  woman  is  the  only 
provocative  for  old  age,  I  say. 

Bavetucroft,  London  Cuckolds. 

Amber-days,  s.  The  ember  days. 
Ambergrise,  \a,  (Fr,  amber 
AMBERGREASE,  J  ^m,literallygrey 
amber,  from  its  colour  and  per- 
fume.) This  substance  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  wines,  sauces, 
and  perfumes.  It  was  consi- 
dered  also  as  an  aphrodisiac.  It 
was  sometimes  called  merely 
amber, 

*Ti8  well,  be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  amber'd  all. 

B.  ondFl.,  Cust.  of  Country,  iii,  2. 

1  had  clean  forgot;  we  must  have  a$itber* 

grise. 
The  greyest  can  be  found.    0.  PL,  vii,  167. 

Milton  has  inverted  the  word : 

—  Meats  of  noblest  sort,  &c., 
Gris-amber  steam'd.  Par.  £«jr.,  ii,  341. 
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Xmbes-as,  1  8.  (J.'N.)  The  low- 


J 


AMES-ACB,  J  est  throw  on  the 
dice ;  two  aces ;  figuratively,  had 
luck. 

Jalios  the  emperoor  with  strong  power 

ynowj, 
Two  5er  aftur  the  bataile>  to  Engelond 

ateyn  drow, 
Ana  thou5te  «le  al  that  folk,  and  wynne 

thia  kyndom, 
Ac  he  cast  therof  ambes-as  tho  he  to  londe 

com.  Bob.  Olouc,  p.  51. 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than 
throw  ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Skakesp.,  MVs  Well,  ii,  6. 

Ambidexter,  «.  (Laf.)  A  kind  of 
Vicar  of  Bray.  "  That  juror  that 
taketh  of  hoth  parties  for  the 
giving  of  his  verdict."  Coweil. 

Ambigu,  8.  (Fr.)  An  entertainment 
in  which  all  dishes  are  mixed  to- 
gether, instead  of  regular  courses. 

AifBiLOOY,  8.  {Lat.)  An  equivocal 
'  expression. 

Ambitionats,  adf.  Ambitious.  This 
word  is  given  by  Minsheu,  in  his 
Guide  into  Tongues,  1627. 

Ambitude,  8.  {Lai.)  The  circum- 
ference. 

Amblere,  8.  (J.'N.  ambleure.)  An 
amble. 

Ambolife,  adj.    Oblique. 

And  take  ^e  kepe  of  this  chapiter  of 
arisioge  ot  celestiall  bodyes,  for  ther 
trusteih  wel  that  neither  mone  neither 
Kterre  in  our  ambolife  orizont. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  445. 

Ambrose,  «.  {Lat.)  Wild  sage. 

^^Jry"'  1  »-(^-iV-)(l)Acup. 
ALHBiiT  I  ^'^^^>  "  P»ntry;  any 
aumbry'  I   P'*'"  '"  **''*'''  ''*" 

AD-EBY,'  J    *»*"  ""  '"'P'- 

Some  slovens  from  sleeping  no  sooner 
be  up, 

But  hand  is  in  aumirie,  and  nose  in  the  cup. 

Tusser,  1573. 
By  that  time  he  came  thither,  he  had 
but  three  of  his  herrings  left ;  for,  by  the 
way,  he  fell  into  the  thievish  hands  of 
malcontents  and  of  lance-knights,  by 
whom  he  was  not  only  robbed  of  all  his 
money,  but  was  fain  to  redeem  his  life 
beside  with  the  better  part  of  his  ambrjf 
of  bumished  fishes. 

Na»he*a  Lenten  Stt^ffe. 


(2)  The  almonry  was  sometimes 

BO  called,  the  alms  being  kept  in 

an  ambry. 

The  place  wherein  this  chapel  and 
alms-house  standeth  was  called  the 
£lemosinary,or  almonry,  now  corruptly 
the  ambry,  for  that  the  alms  of  the 
Abbey  were  there  distributed  to  the 
poor;  and  therein  Islip,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, erected  the  hist  press  of  book- 
priutinu:  that  ever  was  in  England, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  1471. 

Stowe'e  Survey  of  London. 

Ambuler,  8.  {A.-N.)   An  ambling 

horse ;  an  ambler. 
Ambury  8.  {A.'S.  ampre,  a  swollen 

vein.)    A  disease  in  horses'  legs. 

Skitmer.    See  Anberry. 
Ambuscaik),  8.  {Span.)  An  ambus- 
cade. 
Ambusion,  8.    An  abuse. 
Ambust,  adj.  {Lat.)    Burnt. 
Ambynowre,  8,  An  almoner.  MS. 

of  15/A  cent. 
Ame,     1(1)  "o.  {A.'N.  aemer,  aes- 
aime,  J  mer,  which    represented 

the  Lat.  asiimo.)   To  guess;  to 

think ;  to  tell. 

Of  men  of  armes  bold  the  numbre  thei  ame^ 

A  thousand  and  tuo  hundred  told  of  Cristen 

men  hi  name.       Peter  Langtoft,  p.  2?8. 

No  mon  upon  mold  mi^t  ayme  the  noumber, 
Al  that  real  aray  reken  schok)  men  never. 
Will  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  68. 
Tes,  wyth  good  handelyng,  as  I  ayme. 
Even  by  and  by,  ye  shall  her  reclaynie. 

Commune  Secretary  atid  Jalowsye. 

(2)  *.  (.^^.-5'.  (s\>my  breath,  va- 
pour.)  The  spirit ;  breath. 

EUn  that  giem  it  sochte. 
And  til  ur  note  nu  havis  it  brohte, 
Sco  delte  it  wislic  ais  sco  wilde. 
That  alle  this  werde  it  is  fulfilde 
Of  the  ame,  and  of  the  smelle ; 
Forthi  es  gode  thor  of  to  telle. 

Edinburgh  MS.  quoted  by  Boucher. 

Amee,  8.  {A.-N.)  The  herb  ameo8. 
Gerard. 

Ameked,  part,  p.  Pacified;  lite- 
rally, nlade  meek. 

Ambl,  8.  {A.'N.)   Enamel. 
Heav'ns  richest  diamonds,  set  in  amel 
white.  Fletch.,  Purple  hi.,  x,  33. 

The  ammell  is  so  faire  and  fresh  of  hew. 
As  to  this  day  it  seemeth  to  be  new. 

Jn  ouldfacioned  hne,  bj/  J.  2*.,  1594. 
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He  seems  a  full  stndent,  fbr  he  is  a 
great  desirer  of  controversies ;  he  argues 
sharply,  and  carries  bis  conclusion  in  his 
scabbard,  in  the  first  refining  of  man> 
kind  this  was  the  gold,  his  actions  are 
his  ammel,  bis  allay  (for  else  you  cannot 
>»'ork  him  perfect  fy),  continual  duties, 
heavy  and  weary*  marches,  lodgings 
as  full  of  need  as  cold  diseases. 

Oterbury^s  Characters. 

Nener  mine  eies  in  pleasant  Spring  behold 

The  azure  flax,  the  gildeu  marigold. 

The   violet's    purple,  the    sweet  rose's 

stammell. 
The  lillie's  snowe,  and  pansey's  rarions 

ommM^  Chester's  Du  Barlas. 

Ambl-corn,  8.  {/i,-S.)  A  kind  of 
corn,  **  of  a  middle  size  betwixt 
wheat  and  barlie,  unlike  alto« 
gether  unto  winter  wheat  whereof 
we  last  spake,  but  of  a  sort  and 
facultie  like  unto  spelt."  Mark- 
ham* 9  Countrey  Forme t  1616. 
Gerard  calls  it  the  starch-com,  a 
species  of  spelt. 

Amell, j0r^.  Between ;  as  '*  ameU 
one  and  two  o'clock."  Boucher 
gives  the  phrase  amell-dmrSf 
which  signifies  the  passage  be- 
tween two  doors  in  a  Cumber- 
land farm-house,  built  according 
to  the  old  style. 

Amelyd,  part.  p.  Enamelled. 

Amenaoe,  9.  (j,-N.)  To  manage; 
to  direct  by  force.   Spenser. 

Amenancb,«.  (A.'N.)  Behaviour; 
courtesy. 

Soone  after  did  the  brethren  three  advance, 
In  brave  aray,  and  goodly  ammance. 

denser.  Ft  Q.,  lY,  iii,6. 

And    with   grare  speech   and  grateful 

arMnance 
Himself,  his  state,  his  spouse,  to  them 

commended. 

Fletcher's  Purp.  Is.,  zi,  9. 

Amendable,  adj.  (perhaps  for  amc" 
nable.)  Pleasant. 

Amenden,  adv.  A  sort  of  oath, 
equivalent  to  a  plague,  or  a  more 
gross  word  now  disused.  *'  Where 
ameriden  ar  yeow  a  goen?"  A 
Suflfolk  word. 


Amendment,  s.  Dung  or  compost 
laid  on  land.  Kent. 

Amends,  e.  {A.^N.)  An  addition 
put  into  the  scale  of  a  balance,  to 
make  just  weight. 

Amene,  adj.  (Lat.  am€Bnu8.)  Plea- 
sant ;  consenting. 

Amenne,  V*  To  amend. 

As  we  be  wont,  erborowe  we  crave, 
Your  life  to  amenne  Christ  it  save. 

Bom.  oj  the  Rose^  7496. 

Amense,  8,    Amends.  Skelton, 
Ament,«.  (Za/.  amentum.)  A  thong; 

a  string.    This   word   occurs  in 

Cockeram's  English  Dictionarie, 

1639. 
Amenuse,  v.    {A.'N.  amenmer.) 

To  diminish. 

The  fame  ameHuse  of  so  noble  a  knight. 

Bochas,  f.  29. 

His  mercy  is  surmounting  of  foysou. 
Ever  encreaseth  without  amenunng. 

A,f.67. 

AuBOStS.{A,»N.)  Theherbbishop's- 
weed. 

Ameral.     See  Admtral, 

Amerawd,  s.    An  emerald. 

Ambrawdes,  s.  The  hemorrhoids. 

Ambrce,  1  ».  {A.-N.  amercier.) 
AMERCY,  /  To  punish  with  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty ;  to  inflict  a  fine 
or  forfeiture ;  to  punish,  in  gene- 
ral. 

And  though  ye  mowe  amercy  hem, 
Lat  mercy  be  taxour.  Fiers  Fl.,  p.  119. 

But  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent. 

Borneo  and  JuUet,  ill,  3. 

Amerciament,  s,  {A.-N.)  An 
arbitrary  mulct. 

To  the  archbishop  belonged  the  amercio' 
iK«n{  of  bloudshed,  from  such  tyme  as 
they  cease  to  sa^^  alleluja  at  the  church 
-  service,  till  the  octaves  of  Easter. 

Lambardc's  Feramb.  cfKetU. 

AMiiB,iR,adv,(A.N.  ameir.)  Fiercely. 

Dariadas,  Daries  brother, 

He  hadde  y-slawe  on  and  othir. 

Tauryn  and  Hardas  he  slowe  with  spere. 

With  sweord  ryden  he  dud  amere! 

In  this  strong  fvghtyng  cas. 

He  mette  with  Palniadas. 

Kj/nff  AUeawtder,  443!!. 
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AMERBLLB»«.(i^.-i\r.)  An  Umbrella. 

Amsrbb,  '\v,{j4.-S.amyrrantamer' 

AMERB,  J  rani  to  mar.)    To  mar ; 

to  spoil ;  to  destroy. 

1%e  wif  had  the  tale  i-herd 
And  thooghte  well  to  ben  amered; 
And  saide,  "  Sire,  thou  hast  outrage 
To  leve  a  pie  in  a  kage !" 

Seujfn  SageSt  1.  2266. 

He  ran  with  a  drewe  swerde 

To  hys  mamentrye, 
And  all  hys  goddys  ther  he  amerrede. 

With  greet  envye.    Octovian,  1. 1807. 

Amers,  8,    Embers.  Yorksh, 
Ambryaile,  9.  (J.'N.)  To  marvel ; 
to  be  surprised. 

By  meane  whereof,  the  kynge's  death 
was  blowen  into  the  citye,  and  after 
unto  the  eares  of  Chilpericus,  whereof 
he  was  not  amervayUd,  nor  wolde  to  it 
geve  fenne  credence.        Trevisa,  L  97. 

Ames-ace.    See  Ambes-aa. 
Amese,  9.  {^A.'N.)  To  calm.  "Amese 

you/'  calm  yourself.     Toumlej^ 

Myst.i  p.  194. 
Amesse,  8.    The  amice. 
Amet,  8,  (A.'S.)    An  ant. 

So  thycke  hii  come,  that  the  lend  over  al 

hii  gonne  fulle. 
As  thTcke  as  ameien  crepeth  in  an  atnete 

hulle.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  296. 

Amethodical,  adj.  (Gr.)  Without 

method;  irregular. 
Ametised,  part.  p.      Destroyed. 

Skinner, 
Ameve,  V,  (A.-S,)    To  move. 
AMFRACTuouSy  adj.  (Lat.)   Full  of 

turnings. 

Amias.    The  city  of  Amiens. 

Amice,    "I  8.(A.'N.)    One  of  the 

AMiTB,    I  sacerdotid  vestments ;  a 

AMMis,  [piece  of  fine  linen,  of  an 

AMMAS,J  oblong    square     form, 

which  yrsiS  formerly  worn  on  the 

head  until  the  priest  arrived  be. 

fore  the  altar,  and  then  thrown 

back  upon  the  shoulders. 
Amyd,        1    ^^     Amidst. 

AMTDDIS,  J 

Amydon,  8,  Fine  wheat-fiower 
steeped  in  water;  then  strained, 
and  let  stand  until  it  settle  at 


the  bottom ;  then  drained  of  the 

water,  and  dried  at  the  sun ;  used 

for  bread,  or  in  broth,  it  is  very 

nourishing ;  also,  starch  made  of 

wheat. 

Amidwaro,  adv.  (A.-S.)    In  the 

midst. 

And  amydward  the  place 
He  mette  with  Nvcolas. 

Kyng  Atisauruler,  1. 967. 

Amil,  8.    Starch. 

Of  wheate  is  made  amyl,  the  making 

whereof  Cato  and  Dioscorides  teacheth. 

Googe'i  Husbandrie,  1568. 

Amilbd,  part.  p.  {A.-N.)  Ena- 
melled. 

Amillier,  8.  (A.'N.)  An  almond- 
tree. 

The  hriddes  in  blossoms  thei  beeren  wel 

loude 
On  olyves,  and  amyllien,  and  al  kynde  of 

trees. 
The  popejayes  perken,  and  pmynen  for 

proude. 
On  peren  and  pynappel  they  joyken  in 

pees.  Fistill  o/Stuan,  st.  7- 

Aminish,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  diminish. 
AMiaE,  V.  (A.'N.)     To  assist;  to 

remedy.  Chaucer. 
Amis,  v.  (A.-N,)  To  miss;  to  fail. 

Chaucer, 
Amisse,  8.    A  fault. 

I  wretch,  too  late,  do  sorrow  my  amis. 
Six  Old  Plays,  p.  17. 
Yet  love,  thon'rt  blinder  than  thyself  in 

this, 
To  vex  my  dove-like  friend  for  my  amiss. 

Donne,  Eleg.,  xiv,  29. 

He  told  the  erring  their  amissst  and  taught 
them  to  amend. 

Wamer^s  Albion's  England,  1692. 

Amission,  8.  {Lat.)    Loss. 
Amit,  (1)     See  Amice, 

(2)  V.    To  admit. 

(3)  V.  {Lat.)    To  lose. 
Amitte,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  set  one's  self 

to  a  thing. 

Amiture,  8.  {A.'N.)    Friendship. 

Thow,  he  saide,  traytonr, 
Yusturday  thow  co'me  in  amiture, 
Y-armed  so  on  of  rayne. 
Me  byhynde  at  my  chyne 
Smotest  me  with  thy  spere. 

Kgng  AUsaunder,  397o 
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Ammat,  8     A  luncheon,     h^'esi, 

Ammis.    See  Amice. 

Amner,  8,    An  almoner. 

Amnicolist,  8.  (Lat)  One  who 
dwells  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

Amnigbnous,  adj,  {Lat)  Gene- 
rated in  rivers. 

Amod,  adv.    Amid.  Langtoft, 

Amond,  8,  (Fr.)  An  almond.  Min- 
8heu. 

Amoneste,  1  v.  {A.'N.  amone8- 
AMMONBSTEi  J  tcT,)  To  admonish. 

Amonestembnt,  8,  {A.-N.)  Advice ; 
admonition. 

Amonge,  adv,  (A.-S.)  Amidst ;  at 
intervals.  Ever  amonget  from 
time  to  time,  ever  at  intervals. 

Amonsi.    See  Amanse. 

Amoost,  adv.    Almost.  West 

Amorgb,  \  adv.  (A.-S.)  On  the 
AMOREGE,  J  morrow.  See  ^moru;^. 

Amorayle.     See  Admiral. 

Amorette,  8.  {A,'N,)    (1)  A  love 

affair. 

(2)  A  love-motto  ? 

I  For  not  i-cladde  in  silke  was  he, 
But  all  in  flonris  and  flonrettes, 
I-paintid  all  with  amorettes. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  S92. 

Amorist^  «.    An  amorous  person ; 

a  lover. 

0  fie!  you  look  not  like  an  amorist j  that 
face  would  fright  her. 

Carleli's  FassiotuUe  LoverSy  1655. 

Coniume  your  timorous  cringing  amomts, 
that  would  possess  their  heav'n,  but  dare 
not  bleed  for't. 

Dw/oy,  Madam  Hcile,  1676. 

Amoroso,  8.  (Ital.)    A  lover. 

ffo-body  many  times  maketh  the  ^d 
man  cuckhold,  for  though  his  wives 
amoroso  have  beene  at  home  all  day, 
yet  if  hee  aske  who  hath  beene  there, 
she  answereth  suddenly,  nobody,  who 
should  be  here,  I  say  againe,  sweete 
])art,  nobody. 
Eich  Cabinet  fumisKed  vnth  Varietie 
of  Excellent  Discriptions,  1616. 

Amort»  adv,  (Fr,)  Dejected ;  dead. 

See  Alamort, 
Amortise,  v,  {A,'N,)  (1)  To  amor. 

tise ;  to  give  property  in  mort- 

nuun.  Pier9  PL 


(2)  To  kill,  or  deaden. 

But  for  als  moche  as  the  goode  werkes 
that  men  don  whil  thay  ben  in  good  lif 
ben  amortised  by  synne  folw^^ng,  and 
eek  sith  that  alle  the  goode  werkes  that 
men  doon  whil  thay  ben  in  dedly  synne, 
been  outrely  deede  as  for  to  have  the  lif 
perdurable.  Chaucer,  Fersones  T. 

Amortisement,  8,  The  act  of  com- 
mitting lands  to  mortmain.  A 
longer  explanation  is  given  by 
Skinner,  in  his  Etymologicon, 
1671. 

Amorwb,    I^^^^^.^-a    On  the 

AMORBWE,  ^  '  .  .1 

AMOEO..       h        •' ' 

*        morning. 

AMORWBNyJ  ® 

Wei  5eme  he  wille  the  bidde  and  praie. 
That  thou  come  amorewe  and  plaie. 

Florice  and  Blanchffiour. 

And  thai  thai  served  him  never  so  faire, 
Amorwen  schold  another  pair.  lb. 

So  suart  so  eni  crowe  amorwe  is  fot  was. 

Bob.  Glouc.,  p.  490. 

Amounts,    (1)    v,    (A,-N^)      To 

amount  to ;  to  be. 

Lordyngs*  quod  he,  ther  is  ful  many 
a  man  that  crieth  werre,  werre,  that 
wot  ful  litel  what  werre  amounteth. 

Chaucer,  T.  of  Melibeus. 

(2)  part,  p.  Smeared.   An  error 

of  the  scribe  for  anointe. 

And  1  will  goe  gaither  slyche. 
The  shippe  for  to  caiilke  and  pvche; 
Amounte  yt  musto  be  with  stiche, 
Borde,  tree,  and  pynne. 

Chester  Flays,  i,  47. 

Amountment.  8,    Reckoning. 
AMOURB,  >io^e^air. 

AMOWRE,  J 

He  luked  up  unto  the  toure, 
And  merily  sang  he  of  amovore. 

Sevyn  Sages,  2962. 

Amove,  v.  To  move;  to  move 
away  from. 

Ampkr,  8,  {A.-S,  ampre,  a  swollen 
vein.)  An  inflamed  swelling. 
East,  A  rising  scab  or  sore, 
also  a  vein  swelled  with  cor- 
rupted blood.  Essex,  A  fault,  a 
defect,  a  flaw ;  a  fault  or  flaw  in 
linen  or  woollen  cloth.  In 
Somersetshire,  a  person  covered 
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iTPitb  pimples  is  said  to  be  ampery. 
Theword  is  applied  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  to  signify  weak,  or  un- 
healthy; in  Sussex,  to  cheese 
beginning  to  decay;  and  some- 
times to  decayed  teeth.  An 
ampre-anffy  a  decayed  tooth. 

Amphibological,  a(^'.(6^r.)  Am- 
biguous. 

Amphibolooib,  ».  {Gr,)  Ambi- 
guous language.   Chaucer, 

Ample,  (1)  v.  (^supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  amble,)  To  go. 
Yorksh. 

(2)  adj.  (Lat.)  Liberal ;  generous. 
Shak. 

(3)  8,  (A,'NJ)    An  ampulla,  or 

vessel  for  ointment.  SQeAmpulle, 

The  fifth  pawn,  that  is  set  before  the 
qneen,  siguifieth  the  physician,  spicer, 
and  apothecary,  and  is  formed  in  the 
figure  of  a  man;  and  he  is  set  in  the 
chair  as  a  master,  and  holdeth  in  his 
right  hand  a  book;  and  an  ample,  or  a 
box  with  ointment,  in  his  left  hand;  and 
at  his  girdle  his  instrumentf  of  iron  and 
of  silver,  for  to  make  incisions,  and  to 
search  wounds  and  hurts,  and  to  cut 
apostumes.        Caxton,  Oame  of  Chesse. 

Amplbct,  V,  {Lat,)    To  embrace. 

Ampliatb,  V,  (Lat,)    To  amplify. 

Ampolt.    See  Ampulle, 

Ampot,  ».    A  hamper.  Shropsh, 

Ampret,  adj,  (A.^S,)  Faulty ;  de- 
fective; spoiled ;  decayed,  applied 
to  cheese,  &c.  Kent,  Sttssex,  See 
Atfiper, 

Amptb,  ».  {A,'S,  (Bmette,)  An 
ant. 

Ampulle,  1  s.  (A.^N,)  A  small 
AMPOLT,  V  vessel  for  holding  oint- 
amplb,    J  ment,  holy-water,  &c 

A  bolle  and  a  bagge 

He  bar  by  his  syde. 

An  hundred  otatMuUes 

On  his  hat  seten.  Fiers  Pl.t  p.  109. 

Amsel,  9,  A  blackbird.    Var,  dial, 

Amseret,  8.  (a  corrupt  form.)    A 

consistory  court. 

Amtt,     1  adj,  (A,-S,  ismtif  amtig.) 

amptt,  J  Empty. 

Amtjf  place  he  made  aboute,  and  folc  flea 
hjm  lute.  Bob,  QUmCt  p.  17. 


Amurcb,  8,  {Lat.  amurca,)   Dregs 

or  lees  of  oil. 
Amurcosity,  8,    The  quality  of 

having  lees. 
Amuse,  v.    To  amuse,  according 

to  the  cant  dictionaries,  is  to 

fling  dust  or  snuff  into  the  eyes  of 

the  person  intended  to  be  robbed. 
Amwast,  adv.  Almost.  Nortkampt. 
Am  wo  AST,  adv.    Almost.  Wilts, 
Amy,  *.   (A.-N.)  in  the  feminine 

amye,  amie,  ameye.  One  beloved ; 

a  lover,  or  a  mistress ;  a  friend. 

He  voidud  the  chaumbre  of  many  uchon, 
For  he  saide,  in  that  nyght,  Ammon 
Scholde  come  to  theo  lady, 
And  beon  hire  leof  ami. 

A.  Alisaunder,  1.  520. 

He  askid  what  hire  greved  so? 
Scheo  saide  heo  was  ameye 
To  Ammon  the  god  of  pleye. 

lb.,  L  876. 

An,  {i)v.    To  have.  Lane, 

Well  Mr  Cunstable,  sed  Justice,  Whot 
an  ye  brought  me  neaw  ?    Tim  JSobbin, 

{2)8.  {A,-S,,  from  tnnan,to  dwell.) 

A  dwelling ;  a  house. 

Nou  beth  therinne  that  riche  toure 
Tour  and  twenty  maidenes  boure, 
So  wele  were  that  ilke  man. 
That  vai^te  wonnen  in  that  an. 

Flor.  and  Blanchf. 

(3)  One.    North. 

(4)  A.     See  A, 
{b)prep.{A.-S.)    On. 

(6)  conj.  Than.  North  and  East, 
It  is  found  in  the  Cursor  Mundi, 
a  poem  written  in  a  very  broad 
Northern  dialect;  but  there  it 
has  the  form  and, 

(7)  If. 

(8)  And. 

(9)  Of.  Northampt.  "I  yerd 
nothing  an  it/'  I  heard  nothing 
of  it. 

An?   What?  Whether?  Devon, 

Anack,  8,    A  provincial  name  for 

some  kind  of  fine  oaten  bread. 

Also  with  this  small  meale,  oatemeale,  is 
made  in  divers  countries  sixe  Beverall 
kindes  of  very  good  and  wholesome 
bread,  every  one  finer  then  other,  as 
your  anacks,  janacks,  and  such  like. 
3£arkham.*t£ngUtkS(mt9^e,lM»,t.ft40. 
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Anadem,  8.  {Gr.)  A  ehaplet;  a 
garland. 

Upon  this  joyfull  day,  some  dainty  chaplets 

twine : 
Some  others  chosen  out,  with  fingers  neat 

and  fine, 
Brave  atiadems  doe  make :  some  bauldricks 

up  do  bind : 
Some,  garlands :  and  to  some,  the  nosegaies 

were  assign'd. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  15. 

Anadesm,  8.  (Gr.)  A  band  to  tie 
up  wounds.  Minsheu. 

Anagnostian,  *.  {Gr.)  "A  curate 
that  serveth  onely  to  reade, 
or  a  clarke  or  scoller  that  read- 
eth  to  a  writer  or  his  master.^' 
Miruheu, 

Anagogical,  adj.  (Gr.)  Pertain- 
ing  to  the  Scriptures.  This  word 
is  given  by  Minsheu,  in  his  Guide 
into  Tonffttes,  1627. 

Anairmit,  a^^'.   Armed.  Gawayne. 

Analem,  8.  (Gr.)  An  instrument 
for  finding  the  course  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  sun.    Mimheu, 

An-all,  adv.  Also. 

Anameld,  ad}.   Enamelled. 

Anamet,  8.  A  luncheon.  Hamps. 

Anamorphosis,  «.((7r.)  A  change 
of  form. 

Anamourd,  adj.  Enamoured. 
—  MSS.  of  lUh  and  15M 
cent. 

Anan,  adv.  (1)  How?  What  did 
you  say  ?  It  has  been  observed 
that  mid  unnan,  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
means  "  with  permission  "  and 
unnan  is,  to  yield  as  a  favour; 

.  so  that  anan  (more  properly 
annan)  seems  to  be  an  elliptic 
expression,  like  the  French 
"  Plait'il  V*  meaning  "  may  I  ask 
the  favour  of  your  saying  it 
again  ?" 

(2)  A  corruption  of  awm^  imme- 
diately. 

Ananger,  v.  To  incense. 

And  when  the  eraperoure  harde  this, 
he  was  greatly  amoved,  and  sore  an- 
angered.      Virgilius,  ed.  Thamt,  p.  13. 


adv.  (from  on  or 
t»,  and  adven- 
tures.)  In  case 
that;  lest  that; 
if;  perad venture. 


Anantres, 
anauntbr8, 
anauntrins, 

ANANTER, 
ENANTER, 
INANTER,    J 

Auger  noiild  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  Ids  ra^e  might  cooled  be. 

Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Tor  longe  durst  he  nut  abyde, 
Inaunter  if  men  well  seyne. 
That  he  his  sister  hath  forleyne. 

Govoer  de  Conf.  Am.,  f.  48. 

Anapes,  8.  Cloth ;  apparently  some 
fine  kind  of  fustian,  which  word 
is  usually  joined  with  it. 
His  dooblet  sleevez  of  black  woorsted ; 
upon  them  a  payr  of  poynets  of  tawny 
chamblet,  laced  along  the  M'reast  M'ytn 
blu  threeden  points;  a wealt toward  the 
hand  of  fustian  anapes. 

Laneham's  Account  of  the  Queen's  Enter- 
tainment at  KiUingtoortk  Castle. 

Testis  heteromalla  lanea,  crepo/uiaAAo? 
i<T&^.  De  tripe,  de  chamois  velout6. 
A  garment  of  fustiou  anapes,  of  vellure, 
of  tuft  mockado.       Nomenclator,  1585. 

Anarwe,4K'.  (j4.'S.)     To  narrow, 

or  constrain ;  to  render  timid. 

He  makith  heom  way  with  scharpelaunce. 
Thy  men  anarwith  thy  continauuce. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  3846. 

Anathematism,  8.  (Gr.)  A  curse. 

In  the  primitive  church  though  in  their 
councils  they  were  not  backvi-ard  to  pass 
anathematisms  on  everything  that  they 
judged  heresies,  &c. 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  Reformation,  fol.,  p.  23. 

Anatomy,  s.  A  skeleton. 

Anauntrins,  adv.  Perhaps;  if  ao 
be.  North.     See  Anantre8. 

Anberry,  1  «.  (A.'S.  ampre.)  (1) 
ANBURY,  J  A  disease  in  turnips. 
It  is  a  large  excrescence,  which, 
fDrming  itself  below  the  apple  of 
the  turnip,  grows  sometimes  to 
the  size  of  both  the  hands;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  hard  weather  sets  in, 
or  it  is,  by  its  own  nature, 
brought  to  maturity,  it  becomes 
putrid,  and  smells  very  offen- 
sively. 

(2)  A  kind  of  spongy  wart,  full  of 
blood,  growing  upon  any  part  of 
a  horse's  body. 
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Anblere,    ».  (for  amblere.)    An 

ambling  nag. 

The  meyr  stod,  as  ye  may  here. 
And  saw  hym  come  hde  up  anblere. 

Launfal,  92. 

Akbt,  adv.   Some  time  hence ;  in 

the  evening.    Somerset. 

Ancar,  8.  A  hermit.     See  Anchor. 

Anceande,  adv.  Anciently. 

For  men  may  oppen  andse  thni^h  this  kay, 
Wat  has  been  anceande,  and  sail  be  aye. 

Clams  Scientia,  p.  3. 

Ancessoub,  8.  An  ancestor. 
Anchaisun,  8.   {A.-N.)   Reason; 

cause.     See  Encheson. 
Anchantbor,  8.  An  enchanter. 
Anchilation,  *.  Frustration. 
Anchor,  (1)  8.  An  abbreviation  of 

anchoret,  a  hermit. 

To  desperation  tnrn  my  trust  and  hope, 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 
Shakesy.,  Hand.,  iii,  2. 

Sit  seven  yeares  pining  in  an  anchor's 
cheyre.  EM^  SaL^  b.  iv,  s.  2. 

(2)  8.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure, 
or  cask,  often  used  by  smugglers 
to  carry  their  brandy  on  horse- 
back. See  the  notes  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Merry  "Wives  of 
Windsor,  i,  3.  See  Anker. 
(.3)  V.  To  hold  like  an  anchor. 
(4)  8.  The  chape  of  a  buckle. 
North.  It  is  also  in  use  in  GloU' 
cestersh. 

Anghor-frost,  8.  Ice  found  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
a  running  stream.    Leicest. 

Anchoridge,  8.  The  porch  of  a 
church,  particularly  that  belong- 
ing to  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 

Anchuse,  8.  {Lat.)  The  name  of  a 
plant ;  ox-tongue. 

Ancian,  adj.  Aged. 

Ancient,     1  «.  (1)  {A.-N.ancien, 

auncient,  j  ancient.)    An  elder. 

(2)  {Fr.  eruigne,  an  ensign,  or 

banner.)  The  flag  or  ensign  of  a 

regiment  or  of  a  ship. 

I  am  appointed  to  fight  t^nst  a  snail. 
And  mUdn  Wren  the  ancient  shall  beare. 
Mawkins's  0.  F.,  i,  261. 


Ten  times  more  dishonourably  ragged 
than  an  old  fac'd  ancient. 

1  Henry  If,  iv,  8. 

Full  of  holes,  like  a  shot  ancient. 

The  Puritan,  i,  2. 

It  was  a  spectacle  extremely  delightful 
to  behold  the  jacks,  the  pendants,  and 
the  ancients  sporting  in  the  wind. 

Don  Quixote,  ed.  1687>  p.  669. 

(3)  The  standard-bearer. 

Please  vour  grace,  my  ancient; 
A  man  ne  is  of  honesty  and  trust. 

Othello,  U  9. 

Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Jb.,  ii,  4. 

Ancienty,     1  «.   Antiquity.      In 
AUNCiENTY,  J  wrftcrs  of  the  16th 
century. 
Ancille,  8.  {Lat.)  A  maid-servant. 

So  fortunate,  that  I  myhte  of  rihte 
Do  trewe  servyce,  as  ancille  ever  in  sihte. 
Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  37. 

Ancle-bone,  8.  A  name  given  by 
sailors  to  the  prickly  lobster. 
Kennett. 

Ancle-jacks,  8.  Pieces  of  leather 
put  round  the  ancle  a  little  above 
the  shoe,  tying  in  front.  Norfolk. 
In  Derbyshire  this  name  is  ap- 
plied to  a  rough  sort  of  shoes 
which  tie  above  the  ancle. 

Anclers,  8.  Ancles.     Shropsh. 

Anclet,  8.  (1)  The  ancle.  North. 
(2)  A  gaiter. 

Ancliff,  8.  The  ancle.     North. 

Anclowe,  *.  {A.-S.  ancleow.)  The 
ancle. 

Ancome,  1  8.  {A.'S.)  A  small  uU 
ONCOME,  I  cerous  swelling,  form- 
uncome,  J  ed  unexpectedly.  See 
Uneome. 

I  have  seen  a  little  prick  no  bigger  than 
a  pin's  bend,  swelling  bigger  and  bigeer, 
till  it  came  to  an  an&nne.  0.  P.,  iv,  238. 


Ancony,  8.  A  term  in  the  iron 
works  for  a  bloom,  wrought  into 
the  figure  of  a  flat  iron  bar, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  with 
a  square  rough  knob  on  each  end. 
Kennett,    In  Staffordshire  one 
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of  these  knobs  is  called  the  an- 
cony^endf  the  other  the  mochet' 
head, 

Ancrb,  8,  {A..N.)    An  anchor. 

Ancresse,  1  (^..^.)  A  female 
ANCREs ,     V  anchoret  or  hermit. 

ANC H RES,  J 

And  asking  why  she  mnst  be  kept  a  slave. 
Or  how  she  hath  deserv'd  so  strict  a  doome. 
To  be  so  young  put  in  her  inarble  grave, 
(For  whats  a  prison,  but  a  living  toombe?) 
Or  for  what  cause  she  may  no  husband  have. 
But  live  an  ancresse  in  so  strict  a  roome, 
Knowing  herselfe  a  princesse  ripe  and 

fit, 
Wrougd  (as  she  thinkes)  not  to  be 
married  yet. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

Ancylb,  «.  A  kind  of  javelin  or 
dart,  or  the  leather  thong  with 
which  it  is  thrown.    Phillips. 

And,  conj.  If. 

An  I*  AW,  con;.  And  all;  as  well; 
likewise.    North,  Somerset. 

Wi'  crackin,  and  jwokin,  and  braggin, 
A.nd  fratchin,  and  feightin  and  aw; 

Sec  glorious  fun  and  divarsion 
Was  ne'er  seen  in  castle  or  haw." 
Anderson^s  Cumberland  Ballads,  p.  91. 

Ande,  s,  (said  to  be  derived  from 
Xhe  Danish.)  Breath.  %teAande, 

Thai  rested  than  a  litel  stound, 
For  to  tak  thair  ande  tham  till. 

Twaine  and  Gatoin,  8555. 

Andelong,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Length- 
ways. 

Andersmas,  s.  The  mass  or  festi- 
val of  St.  Andrew.   YorX:8h. 

Andbrsmbat,  8.  An  afternoon's 
luncheon. 

Andesith,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Previ- 
ously. 

Andirons,     "j  s.  {A.-S.)  The  or- 

AUNDiRONS,  >namental  irons  on 

aundeirts,  J  each    side   of  the 

hearth  in  old  houses,  which  were 

accompanied  with  small  rests  for 

the  ends  of  the  logs. 

Andulees,  8,  (Fr,  andouilles.) 
Puddings  made  of  hog's  guts  and 
spice. 

Andub,  conJ.  {Dan.)    Either. 


Anders, 
andyrs 
enders 


:} 


pron.  (A.'S.)  Other. 


As  I  me  went  this  andyrs  day,  ■ 
Fast  on  my  way  makyng  my  mone. 

In  a  mery  mornyng  of  May, 
Be  Huntley  bankes  myself  alone. 

Ballad  of  True  Thomas. 

Ane,  (1)  8.  (A..S.)    The  beard  of 

corn.    See  Aane. 

Flaxen  wheate  hath  a  yelow  eare  and 
bare  without  anys.  Folard  whete  Iiatii 
no  anis.  White  wliete  hath  anys.  "Red 
wheate  hath  a  flat  eare  fnl  of  anis. 
English  wheate  liath  few  any*  or  none. 
ntzherbert's  Husbandry,  f.  20. 

(2)  adj.  {A.-S.)   One. 

That  es  made  als  a  quamer  stane, 
For  to  make  tuin  folk  is  ane. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS. 

C!okwold  no  man  I  wyll  repreve, 
For  I  ame  ane,  and  aske  no  leve. 
For  all  my  rent  and  ]ondys. 

Cokwold's  Bounce. 

(3)  adv.  Alone.  "Bihy me  ane," 
by  himself  alone. 

(4)  A. 

Alasl    thou  sell  Frannce,  for   the  may 

thunche  shome. 
That  ane  fewe  fullaris  maketh  on  so  tome. 
Political  Songs,  p.  194. 

(5)  adj.   Own.  North. 

(6)  V.   To  aim  at.  Somerset. 

(7)  prep.    On. 

(8)  V.    To  dwell.   MS.  of  Ibth 
cent. 

Aneaoust,  j»r^.  Near  to;  almost. 

Here/. 
An  bar,  {I)  prep.   Near.  Somerset, 

(2)  V.  {A.-S.)    To  approach. 
Anbarst,  ^prep.    {A.-S.)     Near. 

ANEAST,  /  Exmoor. 
AvEATHf  prep.   Beneath.  North. 
Anebak,  adv.    Aback.  Gawayne. 
Anede,  part.  p.  of  anne,  to  unite. 

United ;  made  one. 
Anedel,  8.  {A.-S.)    One  part. 

Tko  he  the  stede  was  opon. 
He  gave  anedel  of  his  fon. 

Jrtkour  and  Merlin,  1.  4022. 

Ane-end,  "I  adv.  {A.-S.)    On  one 

ANiND ,     >  end ;  upright ;  rearing, 

▲nnbnd,  J  applied  to  afour-footed 
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Anelace, 

ANLACE, 
ANLAS, 


animal ;  perpetually,  eTermore,  in 

Cheshire.    Aneend  is  used  simply 

for  on  end,  in  Northampt. 

Anehede,  8.  {A.'S.)    Unity. 

a,    {Med,  Lat,   ane- 

'lacius.)     A  kind  of 

knife  or  dagger,  worn 

at  the  girdle. 

An  anku  and  a  gipser  al  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  gerdol,  whit  as  mome  inylk. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,S^9. 

Anelave,  V.    To  gape. 

Anele,     1  V.  {A.-S.  an  and  ele, 

BNELE,    Voil.)   To  anoint,  or  give 

▲NOTLE,  J  extreme  unction. 

Cristendom,  and  bisschoppynge, 
Penauns,  and  eke  spousiDge, 
Codes  body  ine  forme  of  brec^ 
Ordre,  and  aneliinge, 

Thes  serene 
Heth  holi  cherche  sacremens. 
That  beth  tokenen  of  hevene. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

?o  when  he  was  honseled  and  aneltd, 
and  had  all  that  a  Christian  man  ought 
to  have.  Mort  d'Jrthur,  p.  iii,  c.  175. 
The  extreme  unction  or  amlynge,  and 
confirmacion,  he  sayed  be  no  sacra- 
ments of  the  church. 

Sir  Thos.  Mare's  WbrJcs,  p.  345. 

The  byshop  sendeth  it  to  the  curates* 
because  they  should  therwith  annoynt 
tlie  sick,  in  the  sacrament  ofanoylina, 

/i.,p.431. 

Also  children  were  christen'd,  and  men 
houseld  and  annoyUd  thorough  all  the 
land.  Holinsk.,  vol.  ii,  n.  6. 

(2)  (A.'S,  aruBlan.)  To  temper 
in  the  fire. 

(3)  {A.'S,  nealacean.)  To  ap- 
proach. 

Bothe  wyth  bullez  and  berez,  and  borez 

otherquyle, 
And  etaynez,  that  hym  anelede,  of  the  here 

fdle.  Syr  Gawayne,  p.  28. 

Akelikg,  8,  (1)   One  that  brings 

forth  one  young  at  a  time. 

Their  ewes  also  are  so  full  of  increase, 
that  some  dos  usuallie  bring  foorth  two, 
three,  or  foure  lambes  at  once,  whereby 
they  account  our  anelings,  which  are 
•ucn  as  bring  foorth  but  one  at  once, 
rather  barren  than  to  be  kept  for  anie 
gaine.     Harrison's  Desc.  of  Brit.,  p.  42. 

(2)  The  sacrament  of  anointing. 
See  Anek  (1). 


AT!tiRhY,\adJ,  {A»-S,  anliCf  anlic,) 
ANLY,  jAlone;  solitary.  Ane- 
lj/ne8,  solitariness. 

Anemas,  ^cortj.  (supposed  to  be 
ANEMis,  J  derived  from  the  Scan« 
dinavian  dialects.)  Lest ;  for  fear ; 
as,  "shut  that  window  anemaa 
it  should  rain ;"  "  spar  the  door 
anemis  he  come,"  shut  the  door 
lest  he  come  in.  Norfolk,  It 
appears  to  be  now  obsolete. 

An-end,  adv.  Onwards ;  towards 
the  end ;  "  to  go  an-end"  to  go 
forward ;  "  to  go  right  an-end/* 
t.  e.,  to  go  straight  forward. 

Anens,  s.   Chains  or  fetters. 

Now  er  his  anens  wrouht  of  silvere  wde 

over  gilt ; 
Dayet  that  therof  rouht,  his  was  alle  the 

gilt.  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  167. 

Anempst,  ^  prep.   Against ;  over 

anenst,       against ;  opposite  to. 

ANENT,      >(In  a  secondary  sense) 

ANENTis,  I  concerning ;  with  re- 

ANENDS,  J  spect  to.   lu  the  MS. 

Household  Book  of  Henry  Lord 

Clifford,  1510,  there  is  mention 

made  of  an  action  **  anends  the 

dean  of  York." 

And  wee  humbly  beseech  your  highnes 
wee  may  knowe  your  Graces  pleasure 
howe  wee  shall  order  ourselves  anempst 
your  graces  sayd  c^tie  and  castell,  for 
our  discharge.        State  Papers,  ii,  204. 

And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  8narling-«r. 

B.  Jon.,  Jlehem.,  act  ii. 

The  king  shall  sitt  anempst  hym,  face  to 
face,  in  a  chair  prepared  as  to  his 
high  estate  accordeth. 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  14. 

As  it  was  borne  towards  the  place, 
when  the  bearers  came  aneynst  the 
sepulchre  of  her  husband,  king  Malcolm, 
they  were  not  able  to  remove  the  re- 
lykes  any  further. 
Aolinshed,  Hist,  of  Scot. ;  Alexander,  287. 

Foure  times  the  brazen  horse,  entring, 

stuck  fast 
Anenst  the  ruin'd  guirdle  of  the  towne. 

Heywood's  Troja  Britannica,  p.  894. 

Anenst  this  partition  there  was  greeces 
and  stayres,  down  to  the  place  of  tourn- 
age,  for  messengers,  &c. 

LeUuuPiCQU.  T,367. 
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Of  that  doan-oast  we  may  bi  chaunce 
Jsunt  this  world  get  coveraunce. 

Cursor  MutuiitMS.  Cantab.^  f.  141. 

AKEOVSTtprep,  Near  j  almost.  Var. 

dial, 
Anerdb,  v.  {A,'S.)     To  adhere; 

dwell  with. 
Anerre,  V,  (A.'SJ)    To  draw  near 

to ;  to  approach. 
Anerthe,  adv.   On  the  earth.    To 

briny  anerthe,  to  hury,  to  inter. 

So   that   it  was   thorn  hyre  wyth  gret 

honour  y-bore 
To  the  housof  Waltam,  and  y-hTOf^ianerthe 

there.  Boh,  Gloueest.f  p.  364. 

Anbs,  (1)  adv.  Once. 

His  herber  her  anes  gan  he  ta, 
That  was  beginyog  of  our  wa. 

jtoatne  and  Gatrin,  1. 8015. 

At  aneSf  at  once. 

Both  patriark  and  piophete. 
All  thanked  thei  Grod  at  anes. 

MS.  Cott,  Galba,  £  ix,  f.  61. 

(2)  adj.    Just  like;  similar  to. 

Anes-tOt   almost,    except.     jSb- 

merset, 

Anes-kines,  "Xadv,  (A.-S.)    Any 

ANis-KiNEs,  j  kind  of;  any. 

Withouten  anis-kines  duelling, 
Sche  gau  Gregori  to  threte. 

Leg.  of  Pope  Gregory^  p.  26. 

Anesal,  v.   To  nestle  (.').  A  term 
in  hawking. 

Then,  when  he  is  well  reclemyd  thertoo, 
aneaal  hym  to  a  malard,  and  when  he  is 
made  unto  a  malard,  lete  oon  have  a 
tame  malard,  &c.     Eeliq.  Jntiq.,  i,  299. 

Anet,  *.  {A.'N.)   The  herb  dill. 
Anethe,     )adv.fA.'S.)  Scarcely, 
anethts,  j  See  Unnethe. 
Anethere,  V,  {A,'S.)    To  depress. 

Rob,  Glouc, 
Aneust,  adv.  (A,'S.)    Much  the 

same. 
Anew,  adv.  Enough.  Var.  dial. 
Anewe,  v.    To  renew. 
Anewst,  prep.      Nigh;    almost. 

Sussejp. 
Anet,  adv.   Enough. 
Aneyment,  8,  {A,-N.)   A  plague ;  I 

on  iojory.  I 


And  that  thynge  hys  ase  ich  seyde  her, 

Tho  ich  her-an  gan  worche,. 
The  holy  joynynge  of  Grod  self 
And  Of  al  holy  cherche, 

In  tome. 
Of  spouhoth  thys  aneyment 
Louketh  50U  for  hordome. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Anets,  8.  {A.'N.)   Aniseed. 
Anfald,  adj.  {A.-S.  anfeald,  one- 
fold.)   Simple ;  single ;  one. 

Fader  and  Sun  and  Haligast, 
That  anfald  God  es  ay  stedfast. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Sdinb. 

Anfald  Qodi  I  eall  on  thee, 
Laverd  loved  in  trinity, 
To  the  mak  I  mi  bon. 

MS.  Cott.,  resp.»  A  ill,  f.  143. 

Anfeldtthde,  (A.'S.)    A  simple 

accusation.  Skinner. 
Anfeeld,  1  «.  {A.-S.  anfilt.)    An 
anfield,  j  anvil. 

By  this  had  Vulcan  hammered  his  heate, 

and  bad  to  stay 
The  bellowes;  and  he  lymping  from  the 

anfeeld  thus  did  say. 

Warner's  Albion's  England,  1592. 

Anfractuous,  adj.  {Lat.)  Wind- 
ing; crooked. 

Anfractvosities,  8.  (from  Lat. 
anfracius.)  Mazy  and  involved 
turnings  and  windings. 

Which  arteries,  taking  their  rise 
from  the  left  capsula  of  the  heart, 
bringing  through  several  circuits,  am- 
bages, and  anfractnosities,  tlie  vital 
spirits,  to  subtilize  and  refine  them  to 
the  setherial  purity  of  animal  spirits. 

Rabelais,  iii,  22. 
Ang,  8.  The  hairy  part  of  an  ear  of 
barley.  North. 

Angel,  s.  (I)  A  gold  coin  worth 

from    about    six  shillings    and 

eightpence  to  ten  shillings.  This 

word    was    frequently    punned 

.upon. 

You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down  like  his  ill-angel. 
Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ; 
but  I  hope  he  that  looks  on  me  will 
take  me  without  weighing.  2Hen.IF,  i,  2. 

It  appears  from  the  following 
epigram,  that  a  lawyer's  fee  was 
only  an  angel: 
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Upon  Ann^i  Marriaige  with  a  Lavoyer : 

Anne  is  an  angel,  what  if  so  she  be  ? 
Hfhat  is  an  angel  but  a  lawyer's  fee  ? 

Wits  Recreation. 

(2)  An  angularopening  in  a  build- 
ing.   WUlts*a  Architectural  NO' 
menclature,  p.  52. 
Angel-beast,  s,   A  game  at  cards. 

This  gentleman  offering  to  play  at 
angel^east  with  'urn,  though  he  scarce 
know  the  cards,  and  has  no  more  visible 
estate  then  what  he  may  lose  at  a 
Bitting. 

SedUy^  The  Mulberry  Garden^  1668. 

Anobl-bed,  8.  A  kind  of  open  bed, 
without  bed-posts.  Phillips. 

Angel-bread,  «.  A  purgative  cake, 
made  of  spurge,  ginger,  flour, 
oatmeal,  &c. 

Angelica,  9.  A  species  of  master, 
wort. 

Angelical- STONE,  s.  An  alche- 
mical stone.  Angelical'Watery  a 
sort  of  perfume. 

Angellize,  V,  To  raise  to  be  an 
"angeL 

lUuding  Sathan  cannot  shine  so  bright, 
Thoi;^  angellU^d. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  p.  161. 

Angelot.  (1)  A  small  cheese 
brought  from  Normandy.  See 
Holme's  Academy  of  Armory^ 
Sfc,  b.  iii,  p.  81,  which  he  says 
is  curds  made  of  milk,  cream, 
and  rennet,  made  into  thin 
cheese. 

Yeur  angelots  of  Brie, 
Your  Marsolini,  and  Parmasan  of  Lodi. 

The  Wits,  iv,  1. 

How  to  make  an  atiffellet.—'Take  a  pint 
of  cream,  and  double  the  quantity  of 
nilk,  putting  to  them  a  smaii  quantity 
of  runnet,  and  when  it  thickens,  take  it 
np  with  a  spoon,  and  put  it  into  a  fat, 
there  let  it  continue  till  it  is  yery  stiff, 
then  salt  it ;  and  when  it  is  so,  let  it  dry, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  eat  it. 
The  Closet  ofBarities,  1706. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
half  an  angel. 
Angel's-food,  8,     Apparently  a 
term    for   heavy    ale.     Harri- 


son's  Description   of  England, 

p.  202. 

Angek,   (1)  *.  (A,'S.)     Sorrow. 

**Angyr  or  angwysshe,  angor,  an- 

gustia,  tribulacio."  Promp,  Parv, 

And  sobret6  ^eveth  heere  s^-ete  drynke 
And  solaceth  heere  in  alle  angres. 

Piers  Fl.y  p.  271. 

And  I  sal  lene  to  yow  my  ring. 
That  es  to  me  a  ful  der  thing : 
In  nane  anger  sal  ye  be, 
Whils  ye  it  have  and  thinkes  on  me. 
Iwaine  and  Gaunn,  1. 1629. 

(2)  An  inflammation. 

(3)  V.  To  anger.  A  provincial 
use  of  the  word,  but  employed 
also  as  a  verb  by  Shakespeare. 

Angerfull,  adj.  Enraged. 

it  calls  him  pitifull, 

Bepentaut,  jealous,  fierce,  and  angetfuU, 
Sylvesters  Du  Bartas,  p.  115. 

Ange&ich,  adv.  Angrily. 

And  angerich  I  wandrede 
The  Austyns  to  prove. 

Fiers  PI.,  p.  466. 

Angerlt,  adj.  Angrily.  Shakesp, 

Angild,  «.  ( Jf.-&)  Aflne.  Skinner, 

Angine,  «.  (/v.)  The  quinsey. 

[He]  knew  the  cold  cramp,  th'  angine,  and 
lunacy.  Sylvester,  Du  Bartas,  p.  83. 

Angle,  8.  {A.^N.)  (1)  A  comer. 
(2)  An  astrological  term. 

Angle-berry,  8.  A  sore  under  the 
claw  or  hoof  of  an  animal.  North. 
See  Anberry. 

Angle-bowin  G.  A  method  of  fenc- 
ing the  grounds  wherein  sheep 
are  kept  by  fixing  rods  like  bows 
with  both  ends  in  the  ground,  or 
in  a  dead  hedge,  where  they  make 
angles  with  each  other.  Devon, 

Anglbdog,  8,  A  large  earthworm. 
Devon, 

Angle-lugs,  8,  Bent  legs. 

This  heard,  sir,  play  stil  in  her  eyes, 
And  be  a  dyin^.  Jives,  like  flyes 
Caught  by  their  angle-legs,  and  whom 
The  torch  laughs  peece-meale  to  consume. 
Lovelact^s  Lucaste,  1649. 

Angle-twitch  1  *.  (from  Fr, 
angle-twache,  fangwUe,  an 
angle-touch,    J  eel.)  An  earth- 
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^onn.  They  are  mentioned  as 
being  troublesome  to  sick  hawks 
by  Lady  Juliana  Berners,  and 
called  anguelles. 

Anglrr,  8.  One  who  begs  in  the 
daytime,  observing  what  he  can 
steal  at  night.     A  cant  word. 

Anglbt,  8.  {Fr.)  A  little  corner. 

Angnail,  8,  A  com  on  the  toe. 
Cumberl.    See  Agnail, 

Angober,  8,  A  sort  of  large  and 
long  pear.  Diet,  Rust. 

Angoras,  8.  An  anchorite. 

Angrome,  v.  {A.-S,f  from  an  and 
gremian.)  To  grieve ;  to  torment. 

Angrt,  adj.  Painful;  inflamed; 
troublesome. 

Angry-boys,«.  a  set  of  wild  young 
men  who  delighted  to  commit  out- 
rages, and  pick  up  quarrels.  They 
are  often  mentioned  by  the  dra- 
matists of  the  time  of  James  I. 

Sir,  not  so  young,  but  1  liave  lieard  some 

speech 
Of  the  angry  bogs,  and  seen  'em   take 

tobacco.  Ben  Jon.,  Jlchem.,  iii,  4. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off  by  the  at^ry  bovs,  for  thy  conversion. 
JB.  §r  F.,  Scomf.  Lady,  iv,  1. 

This  is  no  angry,  nor  no  roaring  boy,  but  a 
blustering  boy. 

Green's  Tu.  Qu.,  0.  PI,  vii,  25. 

Angry-water.  A  liquid  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  arising  from  a 
sore,  as  iu  blisters  from  chafing, 
the  skin  not  being  broke.  Nor- 
folk. 

ANGUELLE,».(Fr.)  A  kind  of  worm, 
mentioned  by  early  writers,  as 
being  troublesome  to  sick  hawks. 

Anguishous,  "1  adj.  {A.-N.)  In 
ANGuisous,  J  anguish ;  in  pain. 

I  was  bothe  anguishous  and  trouble, 
For  the  perill  that  I  sawe  double. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  17S5. 

And  fortherover,  coutricioun  schulde  be 
wounder  sorwful  and  anguisschous,  and 
therfore  givith  him  God  pleiuly  his 
mercy.  Chaucer,  Fersones  T. 

Anouyously,  adv,  (A.-N.)  Pain- 
fully. 


My  wordes  to  here, 
That  bought  hyiu  dere, 
On  crosse  anguyously. 

New  Isotborune  Mayi, 

Angusse,  8,  Anguish. 
\rr;a\}-C^-^-)Toha„g. 

I-nome  for  theofthe  and  i-demd 

Anhonge  hi  were  there. — 

And  anhonge  on  the  rode 

As  thu  were  Jhesu  also. 

MS.  Earl,  2277,  f.  14. 
O,  swete  levedy,  wat  the  was  wo, 

Tho  thy  chyld  was  anhonge, 
I-tached  to  the  harde  tre 

Wyth  nayles  gret  and  longe. 

W.  de  ahoreham. 

Anhanse,  1  V.  (A,'$.)  To  raise ; 
anhansy,  Ito  exalt;  to  ad- 
anhaunse,  J  vance. 

Hye  .nou  to  anhansy  us  alle,  and  y  nelle 
no5t  be  byhynde.       Hob.  Glouc,  p.  198. 

^r;°Mi'5E,}''*-0°l'ig»';  aloud. 

Ther  stont  up  a  ^eolumen,  je^eth  with  a 

^erde. 
Ant  hat  out  an-heh  that  al  the  hyrt  herde. 

Pol.  Soilgs,  p.  158. 

And  told  hem  this  vilanie, 
And  seyd  he  wold  liom  an-heighe. 
Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 

Anhitte,  V,  (A.'S.)     To  hit;  to 
strike. 

Tho  kyng  Arture  ajen  Ihe  brest  ys  felawe 
vorst  anhytte.  Bob.  Glouc.,  p.  185. 

An-hond,  adv.  In  hand,  t.  e.,  in 
his  power. 

Me  to  wreken  ye  schnl  go 
Of  a  treytour  that  is  mi  fo. 
That  is  y-come  up  mi  lond, 
Wer  he  thenketh  to  brins  me  an-hond. 
Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  43. 

Anhove,  V,   {A.'S.)  To    hover. 

Skinner, 

Aniente,  V,  (A.'N,)  To  destroy ; 

to  annihilate. 

That  wikkedliche  and  wilfulliche 

Wolde  mercy  aniente. 

Piers  PL,  p.  365. 
An-if,  conj.  If. 
AaiGHf  prep.  Near.  Shropsh, 
Anight,  adv.  In  the  night. 

Tristrem  to  Ysoude  wan. 
Anight  with  hir  to  play. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  233. 


ANI 

Aims,  ad;.  (Lai.  aniiit.')   Imbecile 

from  old  tgt. 
ANiuABLa,  adj.  (Lat.)  Tlut  miy 

be  endowed  with  life. 
Aniu ATE,  01$.  {Lal.amttiatul.)  En- 

cour^ed. 

1  am  miDH^  ta  impDrtDDS  jonr  gaode 
lordship  TiUi  in«t«  h&rtT  deHTrt«  Co 

th*  kiugei  nwde  f sLjidbcIop  ni  me. 

MimalicltlUn.f.ia. 
Animb  (.  A  white  gum  or  resio 

brought  out  of  the  West  Indies. 

Buiblear. 
Akiuobitb,   «.   {Lat.)      Bravery. 

SMton. 
Anind,  ade.     On  end;    upright. 

"  Mr.  Jones's  hos  reared  anmd, 

boutuprit."  A  Shropshire  word. 

Moor  givea  it  *s  a  Suttolk  word. 
Aniocs,  a4f.  {A.-N.)    Weuisome ; 

fatiguing. 
An.ib»d.  a^.  {A..N.)  Angry. 
He  unh  Eiebsri  <ui-ufd.  and  Ilia  mjhlla 
mjght.  PitcT  Lasglaft,  p.  161. 

AHJDBDOoe,  s.  Kitchen  utensila 
for  the  spit  to  rnn  on.  /.  ^ 
Wight. 

Aheeb,  (.  A  measure  of  liquid- 
See  AneAar. 

Well  dtint:  il  out  of  the  tnitr,  mj  bo;>. 
Tke  Batl^-iioK  Song,  ii.  d. 

Ankeb,  f.  (X-S.)  An  anchoret;  a 

hermit.     See  Anehor. 
Aheebab,  (.  A  female  hermit.  See 

Anklet,  (.  An  ankle.  WealSumx. 

See  Anelou). 
^""'     lorf;.    (.A..S.    mUpig.) 
'  TAlonei  single. 

He  Mod,  and  totedc  in  at  a  tionl, 
lixx  he  bjaIe  aniUfi  ward 


Hatl.,  1023.  f.  W. 


IIeTR°no  HB)  ixf«™  knTgkt, 
That  M  masi  iiond  oiiehi. 


Anlet,   (.     Ad  annulet;   a   itnall 
ring;  a  tag,  or  piece  of  metal 
attached  to  the  end  of  lacea  or 
points.  Yorkth. 

Anieth,  ».  {AS.  amnlit.  aadvilil.) 

To  tbe  mi  bert  lald 
I  >il  lEke  liverd  In 
Ne.Q™._tbin.,n(, 

"ms.Coii 

!"efS." 
■'f«j,.Drir(:i8b, 

AHtiCNB,  B.  (A.-S.)   To  liken ;  to 
compare. 

btinjkipge',      m 
Anlicnes,       1 

{J..S..mtic«e..) 
n    imare:  ■  re. 

relikes  Inleth  oUier  cnmlelh. 

US.  Cell..  CUcfUrs,  C  li,  f.  9. 
Ant.t,  adj.  {AS.)    Solitary.   See 

Anlifen.  ».  (A..S.)    LiveUhood; 

substance.  Veralegan. 
Anlote,  ti.  {A.-S.)  To  pay  a  share 

of  charges,  according  to  the  cu9. 

torn  of  the  place.    Minsheu. 
kwKtai.iB,  pdTl.p.  Enamelled. 
Tor  tbe  wjehe  tbjug  ichjnii  of  dj^en 

Bcbjiund  fnll  brtubt  of  fjn  mid, 

Thej  bongyd  full  Ibjete  on  "Ike  a  partj. 

An  oluwmaluiJ  wDDder  rjchtlj. 

Annaky,  s.  {^Med.  Lai.  mmantu.) 

A  yearly  description.  Fuller. 
Anne,    I  ^jj  j^  ^^^ ,  ^^  ^j^jj .  ^^ 


Sir  Triittim,  (.  i,  It.  TI- 
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Ich  unne  hire  wel,  ant  hco  me  wo, 
Tcham  hire  frend,  ant  heo  my  fo. 
Me  thuncheth  min  herte  wol  breke  atwo, 
For  sorewe  ant  syke. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  40. 

Ich  an  well  cwath  the  ni^tineale. 
Ah,  wranne,  nawt  for  thire  tnle. 

Hule  and  Iiy$tingaU,  1 1728. 

(2)  To  wish  well  to. 

Tristrem  epeke  bican, 
*'  Sir  king,  God  Toke  the. 

As  y  the  love  and  oh, 
iLnd  tiiou  hast  served  to  me." 

Sir  Tristrem,  f.  i,  st.  77. 

Anne, /?ron.  One.  The  objective 
case  of  on. 

Anneal,  v,  (J.-S,)    (1)  To  heat 

anything  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

give  it  a  proper  temper.    This 

word   is    chiefly  used    by   the 

blowers  and  workers  in  glass. 

''  He  that  doth  aneale  pottes  or 

other  vessels,  inustor.''  Baret*s 

AlvearUf  1580. 

Item,  a  myter  for  a  bishop  at  St.  Nicholas 
tide,  gamyshed  with  sylver,  and  anelyd 
with  perle,  and  counterfeyt  stone. 

Churchioardene'  Aeeompts,  p.  114. 

(2)  To  anoint.  See  Anele. 
Annentise  1  ^(^"N'^^on- 

ANNENTISE,  I  ^       V  ^Q  ^^    jj^j_ 

^^^'^"^^^^'^^  J  late;  to  destroy. 

The  whiche  thre  thinges  ye  have  nought 
annentissched  or  destroyed,  neyther  in 
youre  self  ne  in  youre  counseiloures,  as 
ye  oughte.         tlhaueer,  T.  ofMelibeus. 

Annet,  #.   (A,'N.)   The  common 

gull.  Northumb, 
Annett,  8.  First-fruits  ? 

The  L.6ovemonr,as  touching  the  workes 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  noe  municion  to 
be  lookt  for,  with  some  occuraoces  of 
the  English  and  Spanish  fleets ;  for  the 
cominz  up  of  Capt.  Case,  and  touching 
Sir  John  Selby's  meadow,  IW-nsdale's 
annett.  Jrehaohyia,  xxx,  169. 

Annexment,«.  Anything  annexed, 
or  subjoined. 

Annihiled,  part. p.  Destroyed. 

Which  els  had  been  long  since  annihiled^ 
With  all  other  living  things  beside. 

Lo9es  Ovale,  1595. 

Annivebse,  8.  (Fr.)  An  anniver- 
sary. 


Shall  an  ammerse 


Be  kept  with  ostentation  to  rehers* 
A  mortal  princes  birth-day. 
Contemplatums  Moral  and  IHvine,  1676. 

Annoy,   1  «.  {A.»N.)    An  annoy- 

annye,  j  ance. 

Vox  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Tlureat'ning  cloud-kissmgllion  with  annoy. 
Shak,,  Rape  of  Lucreee,  p.  551. 

When  his  fair  flocks  he  fed  upon  the  downs. 
The  poorest  shepherd  suffered  not  annoy. 
Drayt.,  Eel.,  6,  p.  1414. 

How  many  ills  do  follow  one  annoy  I 
Now  merrily  sail  oar  gallant  Greekes  to 
Troy.  Teel^sFarevoell,!^^. 

Ther  nys  lyves  mon  noon  so  slygh 
That  he  neo  tholeth  ofte  mony  ann^e. 

Atifaunder,  L 10. 

Anoyful,  adj.  Hurtful ;  annoying. 

Anoiing,  s.  Harm. 

No  might  do  with  hir  wicheing 
In  Intend  non  anoiing. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  166. 

Anoious,  adj.  Fatiguing;  weari- 
some; unpleasant. 

When  driven  with  wordlie  winds,  his 
anoious  business  waxeth  without  mea- 
sure. Chaucer's  Boethius,  860. 

Annote,  8.  A  note. 

In  annate  is  hire  nome,  nempneth  hit  non 
Whose  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26. 

Annuary,  ad;\  (JLat,)    Annual. 

Annueler.  A  priest  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  anni- 
versary masses  for  the  dead.  It 
is  spelt  annwolor  in  Skelton,  ii, 
440. 

In  Londonn  was  a  prest,  an  annueler. 
That  therin  dwellea  hadde  many  a  yer. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  12940. 

Annunciate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Foretold. 

Lo  Sampson,  whiche  that  was  annunciate 
By  thangel,  long  er  his  nativity. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  15501. 

Anny,  adv.  Only.  Northampf, 
Annyle,  8.  Anise  seed.  Huloet, 
Ano,  conf.  Also.  North. 
Anooer,  adf.  Another.  ''A  pyx  of 

sylver,  anoder  of  laten.^'  Invent., 

MS.  Ibth  cent. 
Anoyle,  v.  To  anoint.  See  Jnele. 
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The  byshop  sendetn  It  to  the  carates, 
because  they  should  therwith  annoynt 
the  sick  in  the  sacrament  of  anoyling. 
Sir  Thomas  Mortis  Warkes,  p.  Isi. 

Anotnte,  V.  To  flatter ;  to  deceive. 
A  figurative  sense,  as  we  should 
say  to  grease  a  person.  **  I  anoynte, 
I  discey  ve  by  flatteryngej<?  oy^n«." 
Palsgrave^  verb, 

Anoint£d,  tidj.  Chief;  principaL 
"An  anointed  scamp."  West, 

Anoisaunce,  8.  A  nuisance. 

Anole,  adv.  Too ;  also.  Yorksh, 

Anomination,  8.  (Lat)  An  opinion 
contrary  to  lavr. 

He  that  adornes  his  whole  oration  with 
no  other  trope  but  a  sweet  subjection  or 
an  anomination,  may  be  thought  a  trim 
man  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  but  iu 
tlie  judgement  of  the  elegant  orators,  he 
shall  be  known  as  rude  in  his  art  of 
rhetorick,  as  the  butcher  that  scalded 
the  caife  was  in  his  craft  of  butchery. 

Brit.  Bibl.,  ii,  441. 

Anomt,  s.  {Gr.)  Lavrlessness. 
Anon,  ado.  (1)  What  do  you  say? 
Yorksh.  See  Anan, 

(2)  Instantly;  immediately. 

Now  surely,  brother,  said  the  fox  anon. 

Mother  Hubberd'a  Tale,  t.  vi. 

All  which  shall  appere  anon. 
Lambartk's  Feramb.  of  Kent,  p.  108. 

(3)  Onwards. 

The  kynff  of  Northumberlonde  kyng  was, 

ich  nnderstonde, 
Of  al  tho  londe  bi^onde  Hombre  anon  into 

Scottonde.  Bob.  of  Glouc.,  p.  6. 

(4)  Anon,  sir,  is  equivalent  to 

the  modern  "coming,  sir,'*  the 

phrase  used  by  waiters  in  inns. 

An  nnder-skinker,  who  never  spake 
other  English  in  his  life,  than— anon, 
anon,  sir.  1  Henry  lY,  ii,  7. 

Anondbr,  ado.  (J.-S.)  Under. 

Ten  schypmen  to  londe  yede 
Tose  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  brede, 
And  fette  water  as  hem  was  nede 
The  roche  anondyr. 

Octovian  Imperator,  I.  650. 

Anonb,     "ladv.  At  one  time;  in 

ANONEN,  f  the  first  place. 
ANONB&y  adv.  Under.  North. 


Anonriohtbs,  1  adv.  (A.-S.)    Inrj 
ANANRiHT,     J  mediately. 

Efter  evesong  anonriht  si^geth  ower 
placebo  everiche  niht  hwon  te  beoth 
eise.  MS.  Cott.y  Nero,  A  xiv,  f .  6. 

Scheo  hette  marchal  nnd  knyghtis 
Greythen  heom  to  ryde  anonryghtis. 

A.  AUsaunder,  1. 170. 

He  hadde  in  toun  v.  hundred  knightes. 
He  hem  of  sent  anonrightea. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  88. 

Anont,  prep.    Against;    opposite. 

Wilts. 
Anonxcion,    s.    (for   anunction.) 

Anointing.  Hardyng. 
Anonywar,  adv.  At  unawares. 

Tho  the  Brytons  come  myd  the  prisons 

thar, 
The  Bomeyns  come  a3en  hem  al  anonywar. 

Rob.  Glouc,  p.  212. 

Anoth,  adv.  Enough. 

Anoth,  dameseile !  ouath  Blauncheflonr, 
To  scome  me  is  litel  honour. 

Florice  and  Blaunehefi. 

Another,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Otherwise ; 
differently. 

Al  that  therinne  were, 
Al  thai  mtude  glade  chere. 
And  ete  and  dronke  echon  wij  other, 
Ac  Florice  thoujte  al  another; 
Ete  ne  drinke  mijte  he  nou5t; 
On  Blaunchefiour  was  al  his  thon^. 
Florice  and  BlauHchefi. 

Me  JB,  quath  the  kyng,  tho  another  we 

ssolde  do, 
That  he  ath  y>nomewvth  treson  we  ssolde 

with  maystrie.        Mob.  of  Glouc,  p.  447. 

Another-gaines,  adv.     Another 

sort  of. 
Another-gates,  adv.  (A.-S.)    A 

different    kind;    another    sort. 

Lane. 

And  his  bringing  u])  another-gates  mar- 
riage than  such  a  minion. 

Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  act  1. 

When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 
"Upon  another-gates  adventure. 
To  Balpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm, 
INot  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 
Hudibras,!,  iii,  428. 

Another-guess,    adv.      Another 
sort  of.    A  word  in  common  use 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
cent. 

H'  as  been  a  student  in  the  Temple  this 
three  years,  another-ghesa  fellow  than 
this,  I  assure  you. 

Durfey,  Madam  Fickle,  1682. 

Anough,  adv.  Enough.  Weat. 

Thai  wende  have  joie  anough, 

Certcs  it  nas  nouglit  so. 
Her  wening  was  al  wough, 

Untroveand  til  hem  to. 

Sir  Tristrem,  F.  II,  st.  Ivi. 

Anour,  *.  {A.'N.  anor.)  Honour. 

After  him  thou  best  emperour, 
Crod  hath  the  don  gret  anour. 

Gy  of  Warwicke,  p.  149. 

Anourb,  V.  {A,'N,  anorer.)  To 
honour. 

Thou  ne  anourest  najt  God  aryjt, 
*       Ac  dest  is  onderiynges. 
Bylef  thou  in  no  wychecraft, 
Ne  ine  none  teliinge. 

WiUiam  de  Shoreham. 

Anourembnt,       "I     8.     (A.-N.) 
ANOURNEMENT,  J   Adommeut. 

I  am  tormentide  with  tliis  blew  fyre  on 
my  hede,  for  my  lecherouse  anourement 
of  myne  heere,  ande  other  array  ther 
one.  6e»ta  Romanorum,  p.  431. 

Anournb,  V,  (J.-N.)  To  adorn. 
Anow,  adv.  Enough.  JVest. 

He  kest  the  bor  doun  hawes  anowgf 
And  com  himself  doun  bi  a  bowe. 

Sevyn  Sages,  921. 

Anoward,  adv.  Upward;  upon. 
Hearne  explains  it,  "thorough, 
onward." 

And  anoward  his  rug  fhr  y-maked. 
And  doth  from  jere  to  7ere. 

MS.  Earl.,  2277,  f.  47. 
The  hors  hem  lav  anoward. 
That  hem  thought  chaunce  hard. 

ArtMur  and  Merlin,  p.  123. 

Anotlb,  V,  To  anoint. 
Anoymbntis,  8.  The  translation  of 

limate8  in  an  early  gloss.,  in  Reliq, 

Antiq.t  i.  8. 

Anoyntmbnt,  *.  An  ointment. 
Anoyt,  *.  Trouble  ? 

That  other  branche  fill  ry^t  goyt 
To  the  lyta  ^gere,  without  anout. 

Beliq,JtUiq.,i,  190. 


Anparse.  The  character  &.  '^e 
expression  and  per  86^  and,  to 
signify  the  contraction  &,  and 
substituted  for  that  conjunction, 
is  often  found  in  nursery  books, 
more  especially  in  alphabets,  such 
as  the  one  commencing,  **A, 
apple-pie."  Sometimes  spelt 
anpassy,  and  anpasty. 

Anpyrb,  8.  Empire. 

Anrednesse,«.  (A.-S.anriBdne88e.) 
Unify  of  purpose. 

An's-afe.  I  am  afraid.  Yorkah. 

Ansample,  8.  An  example. 

Ansel,  8.  A  corrupt  orthography 
for  han8el, 

Anshum-scranchum.  When  a 
number  of  persons  are  assembled 
at  a  table  where  the  provision  is 
scanty,  and  each  one  is  almost 
obliged  to  scramble  for  what  he 
can  get,  it  will  often  be  observed 
by  some  one  of  the  party,  that 
they  never  in  all  their  life  saw 
such  anahum-scranchum  work. 
Line. 

Ansine,  1  «.  {A.-S.  anayn.)    Ap- 
ONSiNE,  J  pearance ;  figure. 

Not  no  mou  so  muchel  of  pine. 
As  povre  wit  that  fallcth  In  ansine. 

Dame  Sirith. 

Vor  nis  of  ow  non  so  kene 
Tliat  durre  abide  mine  onsene. 
The  Rule  and  the  Nyitingale,  L  1694. 

Anslacht,     1  «.  {Germ.)   A  sud- 
ANSLAI6HT,  j  dcn  attack ;  a  sur- 
prise. 

I  do  remember  yet,  that  anslacht,  thou 

wast  beaten, 
And  fledst  before  the  butler. 

Beaum.  and  Fl.,  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2. 

Anslbt,  V,  {Fr.})  An  article  of 
dress  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
14th  cent.  Some  MSS.  of  Chau- 
cer read  hanselinea. 

Upon  that  other  syde,  to  speke  of  the 
horrible  disordinat  scantnes  of  clothing, 
as  ben  these  cuttid  sloppis  or  ansl^ 
that  thurgh  her  schortnes  ne  covert 
not  the  schamfol  membre  of  man,  to 
wickid  entent.        Chaucer^  Fertauei  T, 
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ANsauARE,  1  V.  To  answer.  MSS. 
ANsauER,  J  qf  Ibth  and  beginning 

o/l6th  cent, 
Anstond,  V,    To  withstand.  Rob, 

QUmc. 
Ansurer,  8,  An  answerer. 
Answer,  (1)  v.  To  encounter  at  a 

tournament. 

(2)  To  answer  a  door,  to  open 
it  when  any  one  knocks. 

(3)  8.    Retaliation ;    requital. 
Shake8p, 

Ant.  (1)  Am  not.  Devon, 

(2)  conj.  And.  Common  in  MSS. 

of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

The  lylie  lossnin  is  ant  long, 
With  riche  rose  ant  rode  among. 

Lyric  Foetry,  p.  83. 

Antem,  ff.  (1)  A  church.  A  cant 
word.  An  antem-mortey  "  a  wyfe 
maried  at  the  churche,  and  they 
be  as  chaste  as  a  cow.''  Brit, 
Bibl,  \\,  520. 
(2)  An  anthem. 

Antepast,  8,  {Lat.)  A  tasting  be- 
fore. 

Antbphne,  8.  An  antiphon. 

Antepone,  V,  {Lat,)  To  prefer ;  to 
set  before. 

Anter.  See  Aunter. 

Anters,  (1)  conj.  In  case  that. 
North. 

(2)  8,  Adventures.  North.    See 
Aunter. 

Antb-tbme,  8.  A  text  or  motto 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  theme  or 
discourse.  Skelton, 

Anteyert,  v.  {Lat.)     To  avert. 

Antgate,  8.  An  occasion.  Skinner. 

Anth.    And  the.  North. 

Anthont-nut,  8,  The  bladder-nut, 
8taphylodendron. 

Anthont-pig,  *.  The  favourite  or 
smallest  pig  of  the  litter.  Kent. 
'*  To  follow  like  a  tantony  pig,'' 
to  follow  close.  The  friars  of 
certain  convents  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  England  and  France,  are  said 
to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
having  their  swine  feeding  in  the 


streets.  These  would  follow  any 
one  for  food;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered an  act  of  charity  and 
religion  to  feed  them.  St.  An- 
thony was  invoked  for  the  pig. 

Anthony's-firb,  8.  A  kind  of 
erysipelas. 

Anthropomanct,  8.  {Gr.)  Divi- 
nation by  the  entrails  of  men. 

Anthropophaginian,  adj.  A 
high-sounding  word  put  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  mouth  of  a 
swaggerer.  Merry  Wive8  of 
Windsor t  iv,  5. 

Anticipately,  adv.  By  anticipa- 
tion. 

What  our  Lord  did  intend  to  bestow  on 
all  pastors,  that  he  did  anticipately  pro- 
mise to  him. 

Barrow,  Of  the  Popes  Supremacy. 

Antic K,  (1)  adj.  Old. 

(2)    An    antimasque.        Ford'8 

Works,  i,  440. 
Anticklt,  adv.  In  an  antick  man- 

ner. 

Go  antickly,  and  show  an  outward  hideous- 
ness.      Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  y,  i. 

Anticks,  s.  (1)  Odd  imagery  and 
devices. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  bendes,  which  were 

entayld 
With   curious   antickes,   and   full    fayre 

aumayld.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  27. 

(2)  Actors  are  sometimes  termed 
anticks. 
Antikb,  adj.    Grotesque. 

A  foule  deform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew. 
In  body  like  to  antike  work  devised 
Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 

Harr.,  Ariost.,  vi,  61. 

Anticor,  19.  a  swelling  on  a 
antocow,  j  horse's  breast,  oppo- 
site to  the  heart. 

Antidotary,  adj.  Having  the 
qualities  of  an  antidote. 

Antients,  8.  Ancestors. 

ANT[r.LoauiE,«.  {Lat.)  A  preface; 

proem. 

Therefore  I  will  rehearse  to  this  antilloqniey 
But  only  the  cognisaunce  which  appeareth 
verament. 

Holmes's  FaU  o/RcbeUioHt  p.  7. 
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ANTiMAsauE,  8.  A  coutrast  to  the 
principal  masgtief  a  ridiculous 
interlude,  dividing  the  parts  of 
the  more  serious  masque.  It 
appears  to  have  been  distinguish- 
ed by  extravagance,  and  was 
usually  performed  by  actors  hiced 
from  the  theatres ;  whereas  the 
masque  itself  was  more  usually 
acted  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  resembled  the  exodia  of  the 
'  Romans. 

Let  anti-tnasks  not  be  long,  they  have 
been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons, 
wild  men,  antiques,  beasts,  spirits, 
witches,  Ethiops,  pigmies,  turquets, 
nymphs,  rustics,  cupids,  statuas  moving, 
and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not 
comical  enough  to  put  them  in  anti- 
masks ;  and  any  thing  that  is  hideous,  as 
devils,  giants,  is  on  the  other  side  as 
unfit.  But  chiefly  let  the  musick  of 
them  be  recreative,  and  with  strange 
changes.  Some  sweet  odours  suddenly 
coming  forth,  without  any  drops  falling, 
are  in  such  a  company,  as  there  is  steam 
and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and 
refreshment.  Bacon,  Essay  S7. 

Thest.  What  are  you  atudylhg  of  Jocastus, 

ha? 
Jo.  A.  rare  device,  a  masque  to  entertaine 
His  grace  of  Fairy  with. 
Thfst.  A  masque  ?  what  i'st  ? 
Jo.  An  anti-masque  of  fleas,  which  I  have 

taught 
To  dance  currantos  on  a  spider's  thread. 
Jliop.  An  anti-masque  of  fleas?  brother, 

me  thinks 
A  masque  of  birds  were  better,  that  could 

dance 
The  morice  in  the  ayre,  wrens  and  rob- 

bin-redbreasts. 
Linnets,  and  titmice. 

Randolph's  AnUntas,  1640. 

Antinomies,  ».  Rules  or  laws  op- 
posite to  some  other  rules  or 
laws  deemed  false  and  having  no 
authority. 

Antioche,  8.  A  kind  of  wine,  per- 
haps brought,  or  supposed  to  be 
brought,  from  Antioch. 

Antioche  and  bastarde, 
Fymeut  also,  and  garnarde, 

Squyr  of  I^toe  Degri,  757. 

Antiperistasis,  8.  (O.)  Ex- 
plained as  "  the  opposition  of  a 
contrary  quality,  by  which  the 


qualityitopposes  becomes  height* 
ened  or  intended."  Used  by 
Ben  Jomon. 

Antiphoner,  8,  {A.-N,)  A  kind 
of  psalm-book,  containing  the 
usual  church  music,  with  the 
notes  marked,  and  so  called  from 
the  alternate  repetitions  and  re- 
sponses. 

Antiphons,  8,    ((?r.)     Alternate 

singing. 

In  antiphons  thus  tune  we  female  plaints. 

0.  PL,  vii,  497. 

Antiquary,   adj.    Old;   ancient; 

antique. 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  time. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii^  S. 

Antique,  ae?/.  Ancient.    Accented 

on  the  first  syllable. 

Show  me  your  image  in  some  dntique\ifM\u 

Shakesp.,  Sonn.,  59. 

Not  that  great  champion  of  the  dntique 
world.  S^en,,  It  xif%7t 

Antiquity,  ».  Old  age. 

Antle-beer,  adv.  Crosswise ;  irre- 
gular.   Exmoor, 

Antlino.  a  corruption  of  Anto- 
nine,  a  saint  to  whom  one  of  the 
churches  in  London  is  dedicated, 
which  is  often  called  St.  Ant- 
Ung*8  by  the  older  writers. 

Anto.     If  thou.     Yorksh. 

Antpat,  adj.  Opportune ;  apropos. 
Warw. 

Antre,  (1)  8.   {Lat.  antrum.)   A 

cavern,  or  den. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  desarts  idle. 
Bough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose 

iieads  touch  heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak. 

Shakesp.,  Othello,  i,  S. 

(2)  V.  To  adventure.  See 
Aunter. 

AnTRESBB,  pre8t.  t.  He  adventures. 

Antrums.  Affected  airs ;  whims. 
"A's  in  as  antrums  this  morn- 
ing." Sufolk  and  Chesh.  The 
more  usual  expression  is  tan- 
trums, 

Antul.  An  thou  wilt;  if  thou 
wilt.     Yorksh. 
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Ant-wart,  *.  A  sort  of  wart,  de- 
scribed in  iheNomenclaior{lbSb) 
as  being  deep-rooted,  broad  be- 
low, and  little  above. 

Antwhile,  adv.  Some  time  ago. 
Warwickah. 

Anty-tump,  8.  An  ant-hill.  Heref, 

Anual,  8.  (^Lat.)  A  chronicle.  Jtu 
der. 

Anudoer,  adj.    Another.  North. 

Anuel,  8.  (A.-N.)  An  annuity; 
particularly  one  paid  to  a  priest 
for  keeping  an  anniversary. 

And  henten,  gif  I  mighte, 
An  anuel  for  myne  oweu  use. 
To  helpen  to  clothe. 

Piers  PI.,  p.  475. . 

Anxjnder,  Ijprqp.  (^.-5.)  Beneath. 

ANONDER,  J  Cumb.  To  keep  any 

one  at  anunder^  to  keep  them 

in  a  subordinate  or  dependent 

position. 

Ten  scliypmen  to  londe  yede, 
To  86  the  yle  yn  lengthe  and  brede. 
And  fette  water  as  hem  was  nede 
The  roche  anondyr. 

Octovian  Imferator,  550. 

XsvsTy prep.  Opposite;  against. 
This  old  word  exists  in  Lowland 
Scotch,  and  is  current  in  the 
dialects  of  Yorkshire,  Chesliire, 
Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  Wilt- 
shire, and  Worcestershire. 

Andost.  Near  to.  We8t,  See 
Jenning8j  p.  185. 

Anurf,  v.  To  honour. 

Anurthe,  adv.  On  the  earth. 

Anuy,  8.  {J.'N.)  Annoyance ;  vex- 
ation. 

And  to  the  contri  that  ^e  beoth  of, 
Suthe  ^e  schulle  wende, 
Al  eselich  withoute  a  my, 
And  there  youre  lyf  endfe. 

MS.  Earl.,  2217,  {.4£\i. 

*     '  V.  (A.-N.)   To   annoy ; 
to  trouble ;  to  vex. 


lNUWE,  J 


ANYE, 

AN1 

Moch  me  anneth 
Tliat  mi  drivil  driiith. 

Reliq.  Jntiq.,  ii,  210. 

Tho  was  alle  the  court  anyed, 

Rjb.  of  Gloucester^  p.  53. 


Ac  mi  loverd  witeth  mi  soule  wel, 
That  thu  hire  no^t  ne  spilie, 
For  thu  ne  mijt  mid  al  thi  mi5te 
Anuye  hii-e  worth  a  fUle. 

Jlf5.^aW..  2277,  f.  86  b. 

For  thai  hadde  the  country  anuwed. 
And  with  robberie  destrwed. 

Sevyn  Sages,  2613. 

Alisanndre  anuied  was ; 
Over  the  table  he  gon  stoupe. 
And  smot  Lifias  with  the  coupe. 
That  he  feol  duun  in  the  flette. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  1102. 

Anvelt,  "1  #.    {A.'S.)    An    anvil. 
ANViLD,./  See  Anfeeld. 

Upon  his  anvelt  up  and  downe, 
Therof  he  toke  the  flrste  sowne. 

lireme  of  Chaucer,  1165. 

And  in  eche  hande  a  greate  hamer, 
and  therwith  they  smvte  upon  a  an« 
tilde.  "Viryilius,  p.  26. 

Anvempne,    V,      To     envenome. 

Coventry  Mysteriea,  p.  75. 
Anvil,  8,  (1)  The  handle  or  hilt 

of  a  sword.     Shakesp. 

(2)  A  narrow  flag  at  the  end  of 

a  lance.     Meyrick. 
Anwarpe,  V,  To  warp.    Minsheu. 
Anweald,  8.  (A.-S.)  Power ;  au- 
thority.   Skinner. 
Anword,  8.  (A.-S.)  An  answer ;  a 

reply.    Verstegan. 
Anxiferous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Causing 

anxiety. 
An  If,  adj.  Either;  one  of  two,  or 

of  more. 
Anynge,  "I  *.  {A.'S.)  Union.  See 

onynge,  ]  Ane. 
Any  SOT,  8,  A  fool.   Prompt.  Parv. 
Anythink.      Anything.      "  Like 

anythink     agen,"    exceedingly, 

Leic. 
Anywhen,  adv.  At  anv  time.   "  I 

can   come  anywhen    after    this 

week." 
Anywhile,  flffi;.     At  anv  time. 
Anywhither,  adv.  To  any  place. 

Dor.  Do  you  forbid  his  coming,  or  I  go. 
Aunt.  Go?  whither? 

Dor.  Anywh'Ulur,  madness  ne're  wants  a 
place. 

Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1C91. 
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AouRNRD,  part.  p.  Adorned. 

So  that  he  that  tofore  wente  clothed  in 
clothes  of  golde  and  of  sylke,  and 
aoumed  wyth  precyous  stones  in  tlie 
cyt6.  Vita  Patrum,  {.  86. 

AoT,  adv.  High.     Glouc. 

Apaye,  1  V.  (A.'N.)  To  pay,  sa- 
APPAY,  J  tisfy,  or  content.  "  Well 
apaidf  glad;  ill  apaid,  sorie.*' 
Rider*8  DictionaHej  1640. 

Therwith  was  Perkyn  apayed, 
And  preised  hem  faste. 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  123. 

*Till  thou  have  to  my  trusty  ear 

Committed  what  doth  thee  so  ill  apay. 

Spens.,  Daphfiaiaa,  69. 

So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii,  401. 

Th'  unwelcome  newes  seeme  welcome  to 

his  eares, 
And  yet  he  wishes  they  awhile  had  staide ; 
That  the  vil'd  deed  is  done,  he  glad  ap- 

peares, 
Tet  in  his  gladnes,  he  seemes  ill  apaid. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

Apaisb,  adv.  In  peace. 

Tlio  thai  were  al  at  aise, 
Ich  went  to  his  in  apaise. 

Arthonr  and  Merlin,  p.  87. 

Apalid,  part.  p.  Depressed ;  dis- 
couraged ;  appalled. 

Apalled,  part.  p.     Wearisome; 

nauseous. 

Thanne  cometh  undevocioun  thurgh 
which  a  man  is  so  blunt,  and  as  saith 
seint  Bernard,  he  hath  audi  a  langour 
in  soule,  that  he  may  neytlier  rede  ne 
synjre  in  holy  chirche,  ne  heere  ne 
thiuke  on  devocioun  in  holy  chirche, 
ne  travayle  with  his  hondes  in  no  good 
werk,  that  nys  to  him  unsavoiy  and  al 
apalled.  Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

AvAVy  prep.  Upon. 

Aparine,  8.  (Fr.)  The  name  of  a 

plant ;  clivers. 

Aparseiye,  v.  To  perceive. 

The  burgeis  aparseived  of  his  wive, 
I'ele  nightcs  was  ^on  him  fram, 
And  in  the  dawiving  ayen  sche  cam. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  1.  1434. 

Aparti,  adv.   Partly. 
Apartlie,  adv.  {A.-N.)    Openly. 
Monastic  Letters^  p.  179. 

^^«fJ««  \ part.  p.    Passed. 

APASSEDy  J  -^  -^ 


Apayere,  V.  {J.'N.)    To  impair. 

Skelton. 

Ape,  (1)  V.  To  attempt? 

And  that  sche  nere  so  michel  ape 
That  sche  hir  laid  doun  to  slape. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  82. 

(2)  8.  A  fool.  To  put  an  ape 
into  a  person's  hood  or  cap,  or, 
to  put  on  his  head  an  ape,  to  make 
a  fool  of  him.  Tyrwhitt  con- 
siders "  win  of  ape,"  in  Chaucer, 
to  he  vrhat  the  French  called 
vin  de  singe. 

Haha!  felaws,  be  war  for  such  a  jape. 
The  monk  put  in  the  mannes  hood  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wyves  eek,  bv  Seint  Austyn. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  14850. 

Thus  was  the  ape 

By  their  fair  handling  put  into  Malherco'a 
cape.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  31. 

And  thus  sche  maketh  Absolon  hir  ape. 
And  al  his  emest  torneth  to  a  jape. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  3389. 

To  lead  apes  in  helly  said  of  a 

woman    who    lives    and    dies 

single. 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Shakesp.,  Taming  oj  Shrew,  ii,  1. 

But  'tis  an  old  proverb,  and  yon  know  it 

well, 
That  women,  dying  maids,  lead  apes  in  hell. 

London  Prodigal,  i,  2. 

Not  to  know  an  ape  from  an 

applet  to  be  very  ignorant. 

Calculated  according  to  art  for  the 
meridiiin  of  England;  and  may,  without 
sensible  error,  serve  for  any  other  coun- 
try besides,  where  they  do  understand 
an  ape  from  an  apple,  or  a  B  from  a  bat- 
tledore. Poor  Bohin,  1707. 

To  say  an  ape^s  patemosteTf  to 

chatter  with  cold. 
Apece,    a    corruption    of    abece. 

The  alphabet.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Apeched,  jvar/.  p.    Impeached. 

And  asone  as  he  came,  he  was  arested 
and  apeched  of  liye  treysone,  that  he 
schuld  helpe  the  erle  of  Oxenforde. 

fFarkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  25. 

Apeire,  ».  (if.-A^.)  To  impair.  Sec 

Jppair. 

And  thanne  youre  neghebores  next 
In  none  wise  apeire.     Piers  PI.,  p.  11. 
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Apel,  8,  (A  'N.)  An  old  terra  in 
hunting  music,  consisting  of  three 
long  moots. 

Apelyt,  part.  p.    Called ;  named. 

Apende,  V,  {A.-N.)     To  append  ; 

to  appertain  ;  to  belong. 

Thus  the  pore  peple  is  ransounde. 
They  say  suche  pai'te  t'em  should  apende. 
Plowman's  Tale,  1.  2605. 

Apenione,  8.    Opinion. 

Apere,  v.    To  appear. 

Aperement,  8.  An  injury ;  a  mis- 
chief. "  Aperement  J  pejoracio," 
Prompt,  Parv.y  MS.  Harl.,  221. 

Apbrn,  8.  An  apron.  Appam  is 
still  the  form  in  Shropshire,  ap- 
peron  or  appren  in  the  Northern 
Counties. 

Aperner,  8.  One  who  wears  an 
apron ;  a  drawer  at  an  inn. 

We  have  no  wine  here,  methinks ; 
Where's  this  aperner  / 

Chapman's  May  Day,  1611. 

A-PER-SE.    See  A. 

Apert,  €idj,   {A,-N.)    (1)    Open; 

manifest. 

(2)  Bold ;  free ;  pert. 
Apbrte,  8.  {A,'N.  aperte,)  Conduct 

in  action. 

For  whiche  the  kyng  hym  had  ay  after  in 

cherts, 
CoQsyderyugwell  his  knightly  apertS. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle^  f.  198. 

Aperteliche,  1  (^  ^^^  Q       J 
APERTLT,  / ^  /       r       J 

Apertion,  «.  {Lai,)  A  passage ;  an 
aperture. 

Apertness,  8,  Frankness;  open- 
ness. 

Apery,  8,  An  ape-house. 

And  vorvr  to  ply  thy  b  -oke  as  nimbly  as 
ever  thou  didst  thy  master's  apery,  or 
the  hauty  vaulting  liorse. 

Apollo  Shroving^  1627,  p.  93. 

Apesbn,  V,  (A.-N,)    To  appease. 
Apetitely,    adp.     With  an  ap- 
petite. 
Ape-ward,  8,    A  keeper  of  apes. 

Nor  I,  qnod  an  ape-ward. 
By  aught  that  I  kan  knowe. 

Fiers  FL,  p,  115. 


Apeyre,  v.  (Lat.)    To  open. 

Apeyrement,  8.  (A.-N.)    Injury. 

Apeyringes,  8.   Losses. 

A-PiCKPACK,  adv.   Astride  on  the 

back.    See  A-pigga-back, 

There's  a  speech  for  you,  shou'd  you 
make  such  a  one  in  the  senate  house, 
we  should  have  you  brought  home 
a-pickpack  in  triumph. 

Flora's  Vagaries,  1670. 

Apiece,  adv.    To  each.  North. 

Apieces,  adv.  To  pieces.  Suf, 

Nay,  if  we  faint  or  fall  apieces  now. 

We're  fools. 

Beaum.  and  Fl.,  Island  Frincess,  v,  1. 

Apies,  8.  Opiates. 

As  he  shall  slepe  as  long  as  er  the  Icste, 
The  nnrcotikes  and  apies  ben  so  stionjjf. 
Chaucer,  Leg.  of  Hypermnestra,  109. 

A-pigoa-back,  adv.  Carrying  a 
child  on  one's  back,  with  his 
legs  under  the  arms,  and  his 
arms  round  the  neck.   Var.  dial. 

Apis,  8.  A  kind  of  apple-tree,  in- 
troduced about  the  year  1670. 
Skinner. 

ApiSHNESS,tf.  Playfulness ;  game- 
someness. 

Apistille,  ?.  An  epistle. 

A-piSTY-POLL,  adv.  Carrying  a 
child  with  his  legs  on  the  shoul- 
ders,  and  arms  round  the  head. 
Dorset, 

A-PLACE,  adv.  In  place.  Gower* 

A-PLAT,  adv.    Flat  down. 

Aplight,  adv.  (A.-S,)  Certainly; 

truly ;  entirely. 

Hidur  thei  come  be  mone-lijt, 
Eete  therof  wel  aplijt. 

K.  Edward  and  the  Shepherd, 

Non  is  Edward  of  Camarvan 
King  of  Eugelond  al  aplyht. 

Folitical  Songs,  p.  249. 

The  child  yede  to  bedde  anight, 
And  ros  arliche  amorewen  aplight. 

Sevyn  Sages  {Weber).  203. 

Aplustre,  8.  (Lat.)  The  small  flag 

of  a  ship. 
Aplyn,  8,  pi.  {A.S,)  Apples. 
Apock,  8,    A  small  red  pimple. 

Somerset, 
Apodytery,  8.  {Cfr,)    A  Tcstry. 
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Apoint,  adv.    At  point. 

Apoison,  t;.   To  poison. 

Apollo,  ».  A  name  for  a  ban- 
queting room. 

We  moved  slowly  towards  the  sultan's 
pallace,  all  the  way  passing  through  a 
ranck  or  file  of  ai'chers  and  mus(jueiiers 
on  either  side  doubled,  and  being 
alighted,  usherd  him  into  his  JjvHo, 
where  upon  rich  carpets  was  plac'd  a 
neat  and  costly  banquet. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Apologetik,s.(  Gr.aTToXoy  jjrtKog.) 
An  apology. 

Apon,  prep.    Upon. 

Aponted,  adj.    Tainted.  Dorset. 

Apopuak,  8.  A  kind  of  herb,  men- 
tioned in  the  ArchcRoL,  xxx,  404. 

Aporet,  part.  p.  {A.-N.)  Made 
poor ;  reduced  to  poverty. 

Aposen,  v.  To  demand.  This  word 
occurs  iu  Skinner's  Etymolo- 
gioriy  1671. 

Apostata,  s.  (Lat.)   An  apostate. 

Apostem,  8.  {Gr.)   An  abscess. 

A  joyful  casual  violence  may  hreak 
A  dan<rerous  apostem  in  tby  breast. 
Donne's  Progress  of  the  Soul,  ii,  479. 

A  medicine  or  salve  that  maketh  an 
aposteme,  or  draweth  a  swellin;;  to  mat- 
ter. Nomenclator,  1585. 

Apostemation,  8.  An  impos- 
thume. 

Aposthume,  8.  An  imposthume. 
Prompt.  Parv, 

Apostilheed,  8.  Apostleship. 
Wycliffe. 

Apostille,  8.  {Lat.)  A  marginal 
observation. 

Apostle-spoons,*.  Spoons  of  sil- 
ver gilt,  the  handle  of  each  termi- 
nating in  the  figure  of  an  apostle. 
They  were  the  usual  present  of 
sponsors  at  christenings;  rich 
sponsors  gave  the  whole  twelve; 
those  in  middling  circumstances 
gave  four ;  while  the  poorer  sort 
often  contented  themselves  with 
the  gift  of  one,  which  bore  the 
figure  of  some  saint  in  honour 
of  whom  the  child  received  its 

'  name.    It  is  in  allusion  to  this 


custom,  that,  when  Cranmer  pro- 
fesses to  be  unworthy  of  being 
sponsor  to  the  young  princess, 
the  king  replies,  "  Come,  come, 
my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons.**  Shakesp.f  Hen.  VIII, 
V,  2. 

And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  two  apostl^ 
spoons,  to  suffer!  and  a  cup  to  eat  a 
caudle  in !  for  tliat  will  be  thy  legacy. 
B.  Jons.,  Barth.  Fair,  i,  3. 

Apostolionk,  s.  An  ingredient, 
apparently  a  herb,  mentioned  in 
an  old  medical  MS.  In  another 
there  is  a  long  recipe  to  make  an 
apostolicone,  composed  of  frank- 
incense, alum,  &c. 

Apostrofation,  s.  Apostroplie. 
Skelton. 

Apozeme,  8.  {Gr.  dirS^ffiaj  a  de- 
coction.) A  drink  made  with 
water  and  divers  spices  and 
herbs,  used  instead  of  syrup. 
Bullokar. 

Appaire,    ]^v.    {A.'N.)     (1)    To 

appeyre,  J  impair,  make   worse, 

or  bring  to  decay. 

His  neygheboures  ful  of  envy,  his 
feyncd  Ireendes  that  seined c  recoun- 
silcd,  and  liis  flatcreres,  niaden  sem- 
blaunt  of  wepyng,  and  appaired  and 
aggrc  gged  nioclie  of  this  matiere,  in 
preisjng  gretly  Melib6  of  might,  of 
power,  of  riches,  and  of  frendes.  de- 
spisinge  the  power  of  his  adversaries. 
Chaucer,  T.  of  Mclibeus. 

What  mendeth  it  you  though  that  we  both 
apaire  f  Chaucer,  Tr.  ^  Cr.,  lib.  ii,  1. 329. 

So  well  it  maye  with  rethorike  ternies 

fayrcd, 
Wliiche  l)y  my  simplencs  I  would  not  wer 

mppaired.  Harding's  Chron.,  f.  51. 

Gentlewomen,  whicli  feare  neither 
Sonne,  nor  winde,  for  appairing  their 
beaut  ie. 

Sir  Thomas  Ehjofs  Governor,  p.  61. 

But  if  I  should  so  presume,  1  might 
apuyr  it;  for  it  was  right  wtl  juid 
connyngly  made,  and  traiislatyd  into 
ryglit  good  and  fayr  Englishe.    Caxtun. 

Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  cot- 

tyer. 
Lest   he  might  ought  the  future  stock 

appeyre.  Bp.  HalVs  Sai.,  iv,  3. 

(2)  To  be  brought  to  decay. 
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All  tliat  lyvcth  afpayreth  faste. 

Hawktu's  Old  Plays,  i,  88. 

He  was  of  honest  conversacion  and 
pure  intcgritie,  no  knower  of  evil,  and 
a  keper  of  all  goodnes,  a  dispiser  of  al 
thynges  wliych  were  wonte  to  cause 
the  niyndes  of  mortal!  menne  to  slyde 
or  appaire.       Hall,  Edward  IF,  fol.'34. 

Appale,     "I  V.  To  turn  anything  to 

APPALLS,  J  a  pale  colour. 

Hire  liste  not  appalled  for  to  be, 
III  or  on  the  morwe  unfestliche  for  to  see. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  10679. 

Atpallb,v,  {A.'N.)  To  discourage; 
to  terrify ;  to  appease :  it  is  also 
used  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  be 
terrified;  to  grow  mild;  to  be- 
come weak ;  to  fail. 

This  discomlitare  so  amazed  the  wittes, 
and  appedled  the  hartes  of  the  meane 
Gaseous,  that  thei  offered  many  tounes 
to  the  French  part. 

Hall's  Chron.,  Henry  FT,  f.  79. 

her  misshaped  parts  did  them  appall, 

A  loathly,  wrinkled  hag. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  46. 

And  to  the  cuppe  ay  took  I  hcede  and  cure 
lor  that  the  drynke  appalle  sholde  uoght. 

Hoccleve. 

Whiche  never  shall  appallen  in  my  niinile. 
But  always  fresh  been  in  myne  nieniorie. 
Prologue  to  6torie  of  Thebes. 

Appalement,  8.   Consternation. 

Apparailb,  V,  {A.'N.)  To  equip ; 
to  furnish. 

Apparancie,  *.  (J.'N.)  Appear- 
ance. 

Wliose  fained  gestures  doe  entrap  our  youth 
With  an  apparande  of  simple  truth. 

Brovme's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  song  2. 

Apparate,  8,  Apparatus. 

Apparator,  «.  {^Lat.)   A  Serjeant; 

a  beadle. 

Bailiffs,  promoters,  jailors,  and  apparafors. 
The  Muses  Looking-glass,  i,  1. 

Appareil,9.  {A.'N.)  a  word  which 
Skinner  inserts  in  his  glossary  of 
law  terms,  with  the  following 
explanation  :  "  Integra  rationum 
subductio,  item  summa  totius 
debiti,  quae  rationibus  subscribi 
solet.'*  The  sum  at  the  bottom 
of  an  account,  which  is  still  due. 

Apparementes,  8,  pi.  Ornaments. 


Apparence,  *.  {A.'N.)  An  appear- 
ance. 

That  is  to  sayn,  to  make  illusion 
By  swiche  an  apparence  or  joglerie. 

C/iaucer,  Cant.  T.,  11577. 

Apparented,  part.  p»  Made  appa- 
rent. Holinshed. 

Appariblynge,  8.  A  symbolical 
meaning ;  an  allegory. 

To  thys  ordre  croune  bet 

Ys  an  appari/blynge, 
Thet  hys  in  holy  cherche  y-cleped  wd 

The  fui'ste  scherynge 

Of  clerke ; 
Gierke  hys  to  segge  an  Englysch, 

£yr  ot  Codes  werke.    W.  de  Shoreham. 

Apparysshande,  adj.  Apparent; 
brilliant.  Caxton. 

Apparitions,  8.  (A.-N.)  Appear- 
ances. Applied  especially  to  the 
appearance,  or  supposed  appear- 
ance, after  death,  of  departed 
spirits;  yet  sometimes,  as  in 
Shakespeare,  understood  literally. 

As  this  wicked  people  were  strangers  to 
their  God  in  their  conversation,  so  was 
God  grown  a  stranger  to  them  in  his 
apparitions. 

Bishop  HalVs  Contemplations,  p.  3. 

1  have  mark'd 

A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  face. 

Much  Jdo  about  Nothing,  iv,  3. 

Appase,  adv.  Apace ;  in  pace. 

An  actuarie,  clarke  or  scribe,  that  wri- 
teth  ones  wordes  appase  as  they  are 
spoken.  Komenclator,  1585. 

AppASSioNATE,t;.  To  have  a  passion 

for. 
Appassionated,   adj.      Violently 

stedfast;  obstinate. 

The  said  Gower  remained  appassionated 

in  the  opinion  of  the  Pope's  supremacy. 

Letter  in  Strype's  Annak,  iii,  135. 

Appeach,  t;.  {A.-N.  apescher.)  To 
impeach;  to  accuse. 

Bifore  this  yonge  prophete  this  preost  go 

appere. 
And  lie  him  apeehed  sone,  with  chekes  wel 

pale.  Susan,  st.  xxiv. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

£.  Richard  IT,  v,  3. 
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George  Armstronge  was  pardoned  to  the 
eiidehe  shoulde  appeache  the  residue, 
•  whirh  he  did. 

Holinshed's  Hist  of  Scotland,  p.  441. 

Appearance,  s.  An  apparition ;  a 
vision.  The  word  in  this  sense 
occurs  in  Rider's  Dictionaries 
1640. 

Appecementes,  8.  Impeachments. 

Appeyre.     See  Appaire, 

Appeirement,  8.  (A.'N.)  An  im- 
pairing; diminution. 

To  the  grete  appeirement  of  his  most 
royulle  estate,  and  enpoverissliyng:  of 
hvm  and  alle  his  true  commons  and 
Bubjettis,  and  only  to  the  enncliynsie  of 
themself.  MS.  Ashm.,  1160. 

Appel-leaf,  «•.  {A.'S.  appel'leaf.) 

The  violet. 
Appelye,  adv.  Haply. 
Appelen,    K^    ^.(^..5.)  Apples. 

APPELYN,  J       ^      ^  /        rr 

the  mo  appelen  t}ie  tree  bereth,  the 

more  sche  bowetli  to  tlie  folk. 

Romance  of  the  Monk,  MS.,  fol.  2  b. 

Appellacion,  8.  (A.-N.)  An  ap- 
peal from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior court. 

This  sentence  shall  never  he  repelled, 
ne  it  may  not  be  appellcd,  for  the 
appellacyon  shall  never  be  receyved. 

Golden  Legend,  fol.  5. 

Appeluns,  8.  A  dish  made  of  apples 
and  other  ingredients.  See  a 
receipt  for  making  it  in  Warner ^ 
Antiq.  Culin.y  p.  89. 

Appende,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  belong ;  to 

appertain  to.     See  Apende. 

Tel  me  to  whom,  madame, 
That  tresour  appendelh. 

Piers  PI,  p.  17. 

Appene,  V,  To  happen.  Wark- 
wortKs  Chron.,  p.  2. 

Appennage,  s.  {Fr.)  That  which 
is  set  apart  by  princes  for  the 
support  of  their  younger  children. 
Skinner, 

Apperceive,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  per- 
ceive.    See  Aperceive. 

Apperceiving,  8.  Perception. 
Chaucer. 
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Appere,  v.  {A.-N.)   To  deck  lout; 

to  apparel.     See  Appaire. 
Apperil,  8.   Peril.   Middleton  and 

Ben  Jon8on. 

Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil. 

Timon  of  Athens,  \,  2. 

Appertainment,  8.  The  circum- 
stance of  appertaining  to. 

AppERTiN.\uNT,j»ar^  a.  Belonging 
to.     An  astrological  term. 

Appertyces,  8.  {A.'N.)  Dexteri- 
ties. 

Grete  strokes  were  smyten  on  bothe 
sydes,  many  men  overthrowen,  hurte, 
and  slayu,  and  grete  valyaunces,  prow- 
esses and  appertyces  of  werre  were  that 
day  shewed,  whiche  were  over  long  to 
recounte  the  noble  feates  of  every  man. 
Morte  d' Arthur,  i,  145. 

Appese,  v.  (A.'N)  To  pacify.  To 
appese  one's  self,  to  become  paci- 
fied. 

And  Tullius  saith :  Ther  is  no  thing  so 
comendable  in  a  gret  lord,  as  whan  he 
is  del)onaiie  and  meeke,  and  appesith 
him  lightly.        Chaucer,  T.  ofMelibeus. 

Appetence,  8.   {Lat.  appeteniia.) 

Desire. 

Appetite,  v.  To  desire ;  to  covet. 

As  raatire  appetiiith  forme  alwaie, 
And  from  forme  into  forme  it  p«ssin  maie. 
Hypsipyle  ana  Medea,  215. 

Appetition,  8.  {Lat.  appetitio.) 
Desire  for  anything. 

Appetize,  v.  To  provoke  an  appe- 
tite for  food.  North. 

Appety,  8.  Appetite;  desire. 

Appiert,  adj.  Open ;  public.  See 
Apert. 

Appignorate,  v.  {Lat.  appignoro.) 
To  put  in  pawn ;  to  pledge. 

.Such  bibliopolists  are  much  to  blame. 
When  a  good  author's  dead,  t'  abuse  his 

name ; 
These  tricks  they  play   and  act  without 

controul, 
For  money  they'll  appignorate  their  soul. 
Sa'tyricall  Poems,  16*^. 

Apple,  v.  To  bottom,  or  root  firmly, 
in  the  ground.  "  The  turnips  do 
not  apple." 

Apple- bee,  s.  A  wasp.  Cornw. 

Apple-bird,  ».  A  chaffinch.  Cornw, 
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Apell-byer,  8,  A  dealer  in  apples. 

Here  is  Glyed  Wolby  of  Gylforde  squyere, 
Andrewe  of  Habyngedon  apell-byer. 

Cocke  LorelUs  Bote. 

Apple-drone,  s.  A  wasp.  West. 

Apple-gray,  ad/\  Dapple  grey. 

His  head  was  troubled  in  such  a  bad  plight, 
As  though  his  eyes  were  apple-gray. 
King  and  a  Poore  Kortkeme  Man,  1640. 

Apple-hoglin,  8,  An  apple  turn- 
over. Svffolk,  It  is  made  by 
folding  sliced  apples  with  sugar 
in  a  coarse  crust,  and  baking 
them  without  a  pan. 

Apple-jack,  8,  An  apple  turnover. 

Apple-john,  8.  An  apple,  which 
will  keep  two  years,  and  conse- 
quently becomes  very  withered. 

I  am  witber'd  like  an  old  apple-John. 

2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  3. 

Tis  better  than  the  pome-water  or  apple- 
John,  0.  Fortun.  Jnc.  Dr.,  iii,  192. 

Nor  John-apple,  whose  wither'd  rind,  en- 

treuch'd 
By  many  a  farrow,  aptly  represents 
Secrepid  age.  Phillips,  Cider,  b.  i. 

Apple -MoiSE,  «.  (1)  Cider. 

(2)  A  dish  composed  of  apples. 
See  Appulmoy, 

Applen,  8.  pi.  Apples. 

Apple-pear,  8.  A  kind  of  pear, 
perhaps  the  tankard  pear. 

Apple-pie-bed.  A  common  trick 
in  schools.  The  bed  is  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  an 
apple-turnover,  the  sheets  being 
doubled  so  as  to  prevent  any  one 
from  getting  at  his  length  be- 
tween them. 

Apple-pie-order,  8,  Anything  in 
very  great  order. 

Apple-pips,  8.  Divination  by  apple- 
pips:  To  ascertain  whether  her 
pretended  lovers  really  love  her 
or  not,  the  maiden  takes  an  apple 
pip,  and  naming  one  of  her  fol- 
lowers,  puts  the  pip  in  the  fire;  if 
it  cracks  in  bursting  from  the 
heat,  it  is  a  proof  of  love,  bat  if 
it  is  consumed  without  noise,  she 
is  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  no 


real  regard  in  that  person  towards 
her.  Davp*8  MS. 

Appleplex,  8.  The  apoplexy.  De^ 
von. 

Applbs-of-love,  8.  The  fruit  of  a 
foreign  species  of  nightshade,  said 
to  be  an  aphrodisiac. 

Apple-squire,  8.  This  very  popu- 
lar word  was  evidently  used  in 
more  than  one  sense.  An  apple- 
squire  was  sometimes  a  kept 
gallant ;  at  others,  a  person  who 
waited  on  a  woman  of  bad  cha- 
racter. The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  person  who  fetched  in  the 
wine.  Its  most  common  signifi- 
cation appears  to  have  been  a 
pimp. 

Boyes  which  do  attende  upon  commune 
harlottes,  called  apple-squtres. 

Huloels  Abecedarxum,  1552. 

Is  Cupid  fit  to  be  an  aple-^quire, 

Of  Altliy  lust  to  take  the  loathsome  hyre? 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  MS.  temp.,  J  ac.  I. 

Is  lechery  wax'd  scarce,  is  bawdry  scant. 
Is  there  of  whores  or  cuckolds  any  want  ? 
Are  whore-masters  decai'd,  are  all  bawds 

dead? 
Are  panders,  pimps,  and  apple-squires,  all 

fled?  Taylor's  Works,  \&^. 

Each  bush,  each  bank,  and  each  base  apple- 
squire 
Can  serve  to  sate  their  beastly  lewd  desire. 

HaWs  Satires,  i,  2. 

Aquariolus,  festo,  impudicarum  mulie- 
rum  sordidus  assecla,  iropi^iaicoi'Of, 
Macquereau,  rufieu.  A  rumiily  knave : 
an  apple-squire:  a  filthie  and  bawdie 
kna\'e  attending  upon  whores  -.  a  wittall 
that  keepeth  the  doore  whiles  his  wife 
is  occupied.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

His  little  lackey,  a  proper  yong  apple- 
SQwre,  called  Pandarus,  whirhe  cameth 
the  keye  of  his  chamber  with  hym. 

BuUien's  Dialogue,  1573. 

Apple-stucklin,  8.  An  apple- 
turnover.   Hampshs 

Apple-terre,  8.  An  apple  orchard. 
Formerly  used  in  Sussex,  now 
obsolete. 

Apple-twelin,  «.  An  apple-turn- 
over. Noffolk. 

Apple- YARD,  8,  An  apple  orchard. 
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Appliable,  adj.    Capable  of  being 

applied. 
Appliance,  8,    An  application. 
Appliment,  »,  Application. 
Applot,  v.  To  plot ;  to  contrive. 
Apply,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  take  a  course 

towards ;  to  ply  to ;  to  apply  to. 

A  nautical  term. 
Appo,  8,  An  apple.  Chesh, 
Appoast,  t;.   (Fr.)       To  suborn. 

Minsheu, 

Appoint,  v.  To  impute. 

Appointment,  ».    Preparation. 

Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and 

fair, 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Troiltts  and  Cressida,  it,  5. 

Appone,  V,  {Lat.  appono,)  To  dis- 
pute with;  to  oppose  in  ar- 
gument. 

Apposatlb,  8.  (A,'N,)    Question ; 

enquiry. 

Whan  he  went  out  his  enmies  to  assayle, 
Made  unto  her  this  miconth  apposayU. 

Bochas,  b.  V,  c.  22. 

Appose,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  raise  ques- 
tions ;  to  object;  to  dispute  with; 
to  examine. 

Tho  the  poeple  hym  apposede 
With  a  peny  in  the  temple. 

Piers  PL,  p.  18. 

Apposition,  8,  (Lat.)   Annexation 

of  substantives.    A  grammatical 

term. 

But  this  yonge  childryne  that  gone  to 
the  scole  have  in  here  Donete  this 
questione,  how  many  thinges  fallen  to 
apposicion  ?  Ande  it  is  answeride,  that 
case  alle  only  that  is  afalle. 

Qesta  Romanorum,  p.  472. 

Appositees,  8,  Opposites ;  anti- 
podes.  Maundevile, 

Apprehension,  «.  {Lat.)  Catch- 
ing ;  laying  hold  of. 

Apprehensive,  adj.  {Lat.)  Of 
quick  conception. 

Tou  arc  too  quick,  too  apprekenshe. 

Every  Man  out  of  Ms  Humour. 

Thou  art  a  mad  apprehensive  knave. 

0.  P.,  iv,  343. 

Appkbiffe,  8,  {Fr.)  Contrivance. 


Apprentice-at-law,  *.  A  coun- 
sellor, the  next  in  rank  under  a 
Serjeant. 

Apprbst,  8,  {Fr.)    Preparation. 

AH  the  winter  following  Vespasian  Inie 
at  Yorke,  making  his  apprests  against 
the  next  spring  to  go  a&iinst  the  Scots 
and  Picts.    Holinshed,  Hist.  Scot.,  p.  48. 

Apprinze,  8.  (Fr.)   Capture. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinee  of  Pucell  Jone. 
Mirrourf'jr  magistrates,  ed.  1610. 

Apprise,  «.  {A.-N.)   Learning. 

Appro  a  CHER,  8.  One  who  ap- 
proaches or  draws  near. 

Approbate,  part.  p.  {Lat.  apprfh- 

baius.)    Approved ;  approved  of. 

Havyn^  perfect  confidence,  and  sure 
hope  m  the  approbate  fidelitie  and 
constaunt  integritie  whiche  I  hnve  ever 
experimented.  Hall,  Edward  IF,  fol.  60. 
He  utterly  refused  to  receyve  the 
crowne,  except  the  law  established  by 
his  father  Kenneth  for  the  succession 
therof  were  first  confirmed  and  ap- 
probate. 
Holinsked's  Historie  of  Scotland,  p.  227. 

Thomas  earle  of  Lancaster  was  hanged  and 
decollate, 

With  sixteene  barrens  moe  in  Edward  the 
Second's  daies ; 

The  filthy  demeanor  that  then  was  ap- 
probate, 

1  abhor  to  recite,  they  tooke  such  naughtie 
wayes.     Holmes's  Fall  of  Rebellion,  p.  8. 

Approbation,  *.   (1)    Approval; 

proof. 
(2)  A  noviciate. 
Approchement,  8.  Approach. 
Apprompt,  v.  To  prompt.  Bacon. 
Approof,  8.  Approbation. 

So  his  approof  lives  not  in  *b  epitaph. 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  i,  3. 
A  man  so  absolute  in  my  approof. 
That  nature  liath  resei-vM  small  dipii^. 
That  he  enjoys  not.       Cynthia's  Bevels. 

AppROPiNau ATE,  1  V,   {Lat.)     To 
jEf   Japi 
come  near. 
Appropre, 
approper, 

ate. 

The  fyrst  name  is  the  sone  of  God,  and 

these  names  ben  appropryd  to  hym. 

Golden  Legend,  S.7. 


APFROPiNQUE,    j  approach ;     to 


1  V.    {A.'N.     appro- 
I,  jprier.)  To  appropri- 
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The  Evangelystes  dyd  applye  and 
approper  that  prophane  word  Ecclesia 
to  si^rnify  the  wliole  company  of  cliristen 
peple.  Sir  T.  Morels  Works,  p.  428. 

Approve,  *.  {Fr.)    To  justify ;  to 
make  good ;  to  bring  proof  of. 
Matabrun  in  likemse  eudevored  her  on 
the  other  syde    to    approve  the  said 

injury, bi  hir  commised  and  pur- 

peased.  Heylas,  p.  27. 

Approver,  *.  {A.-N.)  An  in- 
former. A  person  who  had  the 
letting  of  the  king's  demesnes  in 
small  manors  to  the  best  advan- 
tage  was  termed  an  approver, 

Appuonant,  adj,  {Lat,)  Quar- 
relsome. 

Appulle,  8,  An  apple. 

Appulmoy,      I  8,  {A.'SJ)  A  dish  in 

APPULMocE,  I  cookery,  of  which 

APPULMos,    J  apples   were    the 

principal  ingredient.  **Appulmo8t 

dishmete,  pomacium.''    Prompt, 

Parv.t  ed.  1499. 

Appulmoy. — ^Take  apples  and  seetli  hem 
in  water.  Drawe  hera  thurgh  astynnor. 
Take  almaude  mylke,  and  hony,  and 
floer  of  rys,  safroa,  and  powdor-fort,  and 
salt;  and  seeth  it  stondyng. 

Forme  of  CuAf,\Z90. 

For  to  make  appulmos. — ^Nym  appelyn, 
and  seth  hem,  and  lat  hem  kele,  and 
make  hem  thorw  a  clothe;  and  on 
flesch  dayes  kast  thereto  god  fat  breyt 
of  bef,  and  god  wyte  grees,  and  sugar, 
and  safron,  and  almanue  mylk ;  on  fysch 
dayes  oyle  de  olyve,  and  gode  pow- 
ders ;  and  serve  it  forthe. 

Cookery  Receipts,  1881. 

ApPUYBD,/iar^p.(Fr.)  Supported. 

Skinner, 

Apraine,  8,  An  apron. 

Item,  if  any  common  woman  were  any 
apraine,  she  shal  forfait  hit,  and  make  a 
nne  after  the  custume  of  the  manor, 
&c.    Regulations  of  the  Stews,  \5thcent. 

XpnAYsvT,  part. p.  Praised.  Jiob- 
8on*8  Romance8,  p.  14. 

Apres,  8,  Cloth  of  Ypre8  in  Flan- 
ders, famous  for  its  woollen  manu- 
facture, "j.  cover  of  apre8  lynyd 
with  lynen  clothe."  Sir  John 
Fa8tolfe*  8  Inventory  ^ArcluBologiay 
xxi,  263. 


Apricate,  V,  {Lat,  aprieo.)    To 

bask  in  the  sun. 
Aprication,  8.    Basking  in  the 

sun. 
Apricity,  8.  {Lat.  apricita8.)    The 

warmth  of  the  sun. 
Apricock,  8.    An  apricot.  We8t. 

See  Abricock, 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries. 
Snakesp.,  Mids.  iV.  J).,  iii,  1. 

Aprtl-gowk,  8.     An  April  fool. 

North. 
Aprilled,  adj.   Applied  to  beer  or 

milk  which   has  turned,   or  is 

beginning  to  turn,  sour:  also  to 

a  person  whose  temper  has  been 

disturbed.  Devon. 
Aprine,  8.  {Lat.)   A  poison  which 

was  said   to  come  from  swine 

when  mari8  appetente8» 
Aprise,  8.  {A.'N.)  (1)   Learning. 

(2)  An  enterprise ;  an  adventure. 

On  that  other  half  is  Darie,  y-wis. 
Wroth  and  grim,  and  alle  his. 
For  AUsaunders  gret  aprise. 

K.  Alisaunder,  1.  3529. 

Than  sayd  Lybeaus,  Be  seynt  Jame, 
To  save  thys  roayde  fro  schame, 
Hyt  wer  a  fayr  apryse. 

Lyb.  Diseon.,  1.  594. 

Apron,  8,  {I)  A  hog's  caul.  Ea8t. 
(2)  The  fat  skinny  covering  of 
the  belly  of  a  duck  or  goose. 

Apron-man,  «.  A  waiter. 

We  had  the  salute  of  welcome,  gentle- 
men, presently:  Wilt  please  ye  see  a 
chamber?  It  was  our  pleasure,  as  we 
answered  the  apron-man,  to  see,  or  be 
very  neare  the  roome  where  all  that 
noise  was. 

Rowley's  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Aprove,  v.  To  prove.  See  Ap- 
prove. 

Aps,  8.  {A,'S.  ap8.)  The  asp  or 
aspen  tree.  A  word  used  in 
Warwickshire,  and  also  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England. 

Apsbn,  {adj.)  Of,  or  belonging  to 
the  asp  tree. 

Apt,  v.  {Lat.  apto.)  To  adapt ;  to 
fit  to;  to  render  fit  for  anything. 
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The  symbols  used,  are  not,  neither 
ought  to  be,  simply  hieroglyphics,  em- 
blems, or  impreses,  but  a  mixed  cha- 
racter, partiiking  somewhat  of  all,  and 
peculiarly  apied  to  these  more  mt^niti- 
cent  inventions.  .  BenJonson. 

And  some  one  apteth  to  be  trusted  then, 
Though  never  after. 

B.  Jon.,  Forest.  ^.,  xii. 

And  here  occasion  apteth  that  we  cata- 
logue awhile. 

Wamet's  Albums  Engl. 

Aptes,  8,  pi.    Aptitudes. 

Thei  ban  as  well  divers  antes,  and  divers 
maner  usynges,  and  thilk  aptes  mowen 
in  will  ben  cieped  affeccions. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  517. 

Apt-tinding,  adj.  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  ignite. 

If  th'  exhalation  hot  and  oily  prove, 
And  yet  (as  feeble)  giveth  place  above 
To  th'  airy  regions  ever-lasting  frost, 
Incessantly  th'  apt-tinding  fume  is  tost 
Till  it  inflame:  then  like  a  squib  it  falls. 
Or  fire-wing'd  shaft,  or  sulp'liiy  powder- 
balls.  Sylvester's  J)u  Bartas. 

Apurt,  adf.  Impertinent.  Somer- 
set. Sullen,  disdainfully  silent. 
Exmoor. 

Apyes,  8.  pi.    Apes. 

Aqua-acuta,  8.  (Lat.)  A  compo- 
sition of  tartaric  and  other  acids, 
formerly  used  for  cleaning  ar- 
mour. 

AauABOB,  8.    An  icicle.  Kent. 

Aq,uake,  v.   To  tremble. 

AauAL,  adj.    Equal.  North, 

AauAPATis,  8.    A  kind  of  pottage. 

Aquapatys. — Pil  garlec,  and  cast  it  in  a 
pot  with  water  and  oile,  and  seeth  it. 
Do  thereto  safron,  shU,  and  powder- 
fort,  and  dresse  it  forth  hool. 

Forme  of  Cury,\ZW. 

AauAT,  adv.  Sitting  on  the  houghs. 

Somerset. 
AauATiL,  adj.  {Lat.)    Inhabiting 

the  water. 
AauATORiES,  *.    (Lat.)     Watery 

places.    An  astrological  term. 
AauA-viT^,  8.  (Lat.)    A  general 

term  for  ardent  spirits.     Irish 

aqua-vitae  was  usquebaugh. 


Aqua-vitje  man,  *.    A  seller  of 

drams. 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vita  men. 

Ben  Jons.,  Alch.,  i,  1. 

AauEiGHTjjpre^^.  ofaquakct  (from 
(A.-S.  queccan.)  Shook ;  trem- 
bled. 

The  gleumen  useden  her  tunge ; 
The  wode  aqueightte  so  hy  snnge. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  525?. 

Aqueint,  (1)  part.  p.  of  aquenche. 

Quenched  with  water;  destroyed. 

(2)  Acquainted. 

Heo  desirith  nothyng  more, 
Than  to  beo  to  you  aqweynt. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  7596. 

AauEiNTABLE,  adj.  Easy  to  be  ac- 
quainted with. 

Adu ELLEN,  t;.  (A.'S.  acwellan.)  To 

kill ;  to  destroy ;  to  vanquish. 

And  her  gref  anon  hem  teld, 
Hou  Fortiger  her  king  aguelJ. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  16. 

And  gif  y  schal  be  thus  a^ueld, 
Thurch  strong  hete  in  the  feld. 
It  were  ogain  the  skille. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  323. 

AauENCHE,  V,   (A.'S.  acioencan.) 

To  quench ;  to  destroy. 

Nothing  he  ne  founde  in  al  the  ni^te, 
Wer-mide  his  lionger  aquenche  mi^tte. 

Beliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  274. 

AauETONS,  8.  Acquittance.  Boke 
of  CurtasyCt  p.  25. 

AauiTE,t;.  (A.-N.)  (1)  To  acquit. 

(2)  To  requite. 

He  wole  aqwyte  us  ryth  wele  oure  mede. 
Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  335. 

(3)  To  pay  for. 

Or  if  his  winning  be  so  lite. 
That  his  labour  will  not  aquite 
Sufliciauntly  al  his  living, 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6742. 

AauoiNTE,  part.  p.    Acquainted. 

Rob.  Glouc.f  p.  465. 
AauoT,  adj.    Cloyed ;  weary  with 

eating.  Devon. 

AauoY,  adv.     Coyly ;  shyly. 

With  that  she  knit  her  brows. 
And  looking  all  aquoy. 

George  Barnwell,  2d  pL 
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The  herb  orach. 


Ar,  (1)  *.  (A.'S.)  A  scar;  a  pock- 
mark.  North.  It  is  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  15th  cent. 

(2)  *.  {A.'S.  or,)   An  oar. 

(3)  conj.   Or. 

(4)  prep,  (J.'S.  ar,  «r.)  Before. 

Aboate  mydnyght,  ar  the  day. 

Kyng  Jlisaunder,  344. 

Aracb,  V,  {A,'N.)  To  draw  away 
by  force. 

And  in  hir  swough  so  sadly  holdith  sche 
Hir  children  tuo,  whan   sche  gan    hem 

tembrace. 
That  with  gret  sleight  and  gret  difficult^ 
The  children  from  her  arm  they  goiine  arace. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  8979. 

So  that  the  remembraunce  of  theire 

?estylent  errours  were  araced  out  of 
Inglishe  mennes  heartes. 
►  Sir  T.  Mora's  Works,  p.  855. 

Abach,  "I 

ARAGE,  J 

Abadde,  pret,  t.  of  arede.  Ex- 
plained. 

Arafe,  8,    Some  kind  of  precious 

stone. 

Hir  pay trelle  was  of  a  rialle  fyne, 
Hir  cropur  was  of  arafe. 

MS.  Cantab.,  14M  cent. 

Arafte,  pret.  t.    Struck ;  smote. 

Araged,  (idj.    Enraged. 

Araine,  1  ».   (J.'N.)     A   spider. 

ARRAN,  J  Notts,  and  Northampt. 

Sweep  th'  arrans  down,  till  all  be  clean, 

neer  lin, 
Els  he'l  leaiik  all  agye  when  he  comes  in. 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  1697. 

Araise,   1        ™     ^.  ^ 
^  ».   To  raise. 
areyse,  J 

^f^f^^;  I  *.  {J.'N.)  A  spider. 
arante,  J      ^  ^        ^ 

Aranke,  adv.  In  a  row. 

Arapb,  adv.  {Lat.)    Quickly. 

Over  theo  table  he  leop  arape. 

Kyng  Ahsaunder,  4239. 

Aras,  (1)  pret.  of  arise.   Arose. 

(2)  8.  pi.    Arrows. 

Arate,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  rate ;  to  scold. 

And  fonle  v-rebuked, 
And  arated  of  riclie  men 
That  rathe  is  to  here. 

Pier*  Pi.,  p.  283. 


Tliyng  that  al  the  world  woot, 
Wlierfore  sholdestow  spare 
To  reden  it  in  retorik 
To  arate  dedly  synne  ? 

Pi««P;.,  p.  208. 

Ar  AUGHT,  pret,  of  areche.     (1) 

Seized ;  took  away  by  force. 

In  tliat  forest  woned  an  herd 
That  of  bestes  loked  an  sterd. 
0  best  him  was  araut/ht ; 
Wide-war  he  hit  lindde  i-sought. 

Seui/n  Sages,  1.  895. 

(2)  Struck,    or  seized  by    the 
weapon. 

Right  bifor  the  doukes  fet 

Gij  araught  him  with  a  stnf  gret. 

Gg  of  Wartoike.  p.  225. 

He  araught  no  man  with  a  ryght  strook 
but  he  bare  him  doun  to  the  erth. 

Jason,  MS. 

(3)  Beached. 

Florice  the  ring  here  araw^t. 
And  he  him  n^en  hit  breHU5t. 

Florice  and  Blancheflour. 

Arawe,  adv.  In  a  row. 

^^^^'     Xs.  (A.'N.)  (1)  Order. 

ARIvA  X}  J 

(2)  Equipage. 

(3)  Clothing. 

(4)  Condition,  or  situation. 

All  these  different  meanings  of 
the  word  are  found  in  Chaucer. 

Araye,     1    ^  (1)  To  dress. 

ARRAYE,  J  ^    ^ 

Up  ryst  this  jolyf  lover  Absolon, 
And  him  array eth  gay  at  poynt  devys. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  3689. 

(2)  To  dispose;  to  afflict. 

(3)  To  defile.  "  I  fyle  or  araye, 
je  salUJ^  Palsgrave.  "  1  fyle  or 
araye  with  myer,  je  emdoue." 
lb. 

Arayned,  part.  p.  Tied  up  by  the 

reins. 
Araynye,  8.  (A.-N.)  Sand. 
Araysing,  part.  a.     Advancing; 

raising. 
Arber,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)    An  arbour; 

a  grove  of  trees. 

And  in  the  garden,  as  I  wene. 
Was  an  arber  fayre  and  grene, 
And  in  the  arber  was  a  tre, 
A  fayrer  in  the  world  might  none  be. 
Squyr  of  Lowe  Degri, 
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(2)  To  make  the  arierj  or  arbourt 
a  phrase  in  hunting,  to  disem- 
bowel the  animal.  The  dog:s 
are  then  rewarded  with  such 
parts  of  the  entrails  as  are  con- 
8i<lered  to  be  offal.  It  is  applied 
metaphorically  to  the  embowel- 
ling  of  a  traitor. 

Hubert.  Not  here,  my  lord, 
Let  them  be  broken  up  upon  a  scaffold. 
*T  will  shew  the  better  when  their  arbour^s 
made.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

Arberie,  *.  {J,-N.)   Wood. 

Arbeset,  8.  {A.-N,)  A  strawberry 

tree. 

Thou  schaU.  fjrnde  trowes  two : 
Seyntes  and  ioly  they  buth  bo. 
Hygher  than  in  othir  contray  all; 
Arbeset  men  heom  callith. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  6765. 

Arbitrate,  v.  (Lat,)  To  deter- 
mine. Shakesp, 

Arbitrie,  8.  {A.'N.)  Judgment. 
Chaucer, 

Arbitrement,  8.  Arbitration. 

At  len«:th  came  certaine  English,  Scots, 

and  Dutch, 
Wlio  hearing  their   contention  grow  so 

much, 
Would  take  upon  them  an  arbittermenf. 
To  make  all  friends :  so  unto  cups  they 

went, 

Rowlands,  Knaves  ofSp.jr  D.,  1613. 

Plod.  Suppose  one  woman  be  indebted  to 

another,  wnat  would  you  then  determine? 

Brealcb.   Why,  in  that  case,  let  her  that 

is  fairest  and  most  beloved  of  men  in 

commiseration  forgive  t'other. 

Clev.  An  arbitrament  of  love,  you'll  end  it, 

knight 

Howard,  Man  of  Netpmarket,  1678. 

Arblast,  8.  (J.-N.)  An  arbalest. 

But  rise  up  your  mangonel, 
And  cast  to  their  tree-cjistel. 
And  shout  to  them  with  arblast. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1867< 

Arblastir,  a,  {A.-N.)     (1)  An 

arbalest,  or  cross-bow. 

(2)   One  who   shoots   with   an 

arbalest. 

Erles,  barons  and  squyers. 
Bowmen  and  arblastirs. 

Richard  Coer  de  lAcn,  1810. 

Arboret,  8,  A  shrub. 


Arbour.    See  Arber  (2). 

Arbouses,  8,  The  dark  hard  cherry. 
Howell. 

Arbusted,  adj»  Filled  with  straw- 
berry trees. 

What  pleasures  poets  feme  of  after  death. 
In  the  Elizean  arbusted  groves. 

Cyprian  Academy,  1647. 

Arc,  8,  A  cirrhus,  or  cloud  in  the 
form  of  a  streak  crossing  the  sky. 
Herefordsh,    See  Arh» 

Arcane,  adj,  {Lat,)   Secret. 

Have  1  been  disobedient  to  thy  words? 
Have  I  bewray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy  ? 

Locrine,'rt  5. 

Arcel,  8,   Liverwort.   Skinner, 
Arch.  (1)  A  chief;  a  master. 

The  noble  duke,  my  master,  ^ 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to- 
night. King  Leatt  ii,  L 

(2)  A  piece  of  ground  left  un- 
worked.    A  term  in  mining. 

Archal,  8.  Liverwort.     PhiUips, 

Archangel,  8,  (1)  The  dead  net- 
tle. 

(2)  A  kind  of  bird.  Rom.  of  the 
Rose^  915,  where  the  original 
French  is  mesanget  a  titmouse. 

Archarde,  8.  An  acorn.  Prompt, 
Parv, 

Arch-dean,  8,  Used  by  Gascoigne 
for  archdeacon. 

For  bishops,  prelates,  arch-deans,  deans, 
and  priestes. 

Steel.  Glas.  Chalm.  Poets,  ii,  558,  a. 

Archdiacre,  8,  (A*-N,)  An  arch- 
deacon. 

Archer,  8,  The  bishop  at  chess 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Archet,  8,  An  orchard.     Wtlt8, 

Archewives,  8,  Wives  of  a  su- 
perior order. 

Ye  archewyves,  stondith  at  defens, 

Syn  ye  ben  strong  as  is  a  greet  chamayle, 

Ne  sufiEre  not  that  men  vow  don  offcns. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  9071. 

Archidecline.  The  name  given 
to  the  master  of  the  feast  at  tiie 
matriage  in  Cana. 
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Archimastrye,  8,  A  term  applied 
to  chemistry,  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  sciences.  Ash- 
mule's  Theat.  Chem,  Brit.,  p.  13. 

Architect,  s.  Architecture. 

To  fiude  an  house  y-built  for  lioly  deed, 

"With  goodly  architeH  and  cloisters  wide. 

Brovme^s  Brit.  Fastorals,  1625. 

Arch  ITEM  PLEs,  8.  Chief  temples. 
Rob.  Glouc,  p.  74. 

Archmastrie,  8.  Arithmetic. 

Arch-pipe,  *.  The  throat.  This 
word  occurs  in  Florio's  New 
World  of  Words,  1611,  p.  36. 

Arcubalistbr,  8.  (Lat.)  An  arha- 
lester.     Holinshed. 

Ard,  "I  adj,  (1)  High:  used 
AiRD,  j  chiefly  in  the  names  of 
places.  In  Cumberland  the  term 
is  used  to  describe  the  quality  of 
a  place,  a  country,  or  a  field; 
thus,  ard  land  means  a  dry, 
parched,  arid  soil ;  apparently  a 
secondary  sense,  such  lands  being 
dry,  parched,  &c.,  only  because 
they  lie  high. 
(2)' Hard.     Rob.  Glouc. 

Ardelion,  jr.    {Lat.   ardelio,)     A 

busy-body,  a  meddler. 

Ardelions,  busie-hodies,  as  we  are,  it 
were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit 
still,  and  take  our  ease. 

Burton,  Atiat.  of  Mel.,  i,  250. 

Arden,  s.  Fallow  quarter.  Cumb. 
See  Arders, 

Aroene,  8,  An  ordinance ;  a  com- 
mand. ' 

Ardentnesse,  s.  Earnestness. 

Arder,«.  a  kind  offish.  Verstegan, 
in  Ellis  s  Literary  Letters,  p.  108. 

Arders,  "1».(-^.- 5.)  Fallowings  or 
ardours,  J  ploughings  of  ground. 

And  being  in  tlie  towne,  let  him  not 

fjoe  to  see  any  man  therein,  except  it 
)e  in  winter,  or  at  such  time  as  when 
his  harvest  is  in,  and  liis  seede  time 
and  first  arder  be  disp:itcht,  to  the  end, 
that  by  one  and  tiie  bame  meaneii  he 
may  attend  upon  his  causes  in  coii- 
troversie.  and  goe  about  the  getting  in 
of  his  debts. 
Markham,  The  Countrie  Farme,  p.  27, 

ed.  16u0. 


Ardi,    adj»      Haidy.    Jrdiliche, 

hardily. 

Ardure,  8,  (A.-N.)  Burning. 

Are.  (1)  ».  An  oar. 

His  maister  than  tliai  fand 
A  bot  and  an  are. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  153. 

(2)  «.  A  hare. 

(3)  adv.  Before. 

Ne  seije  y  never  are 

So  wilde  best  v-wrought. 

Sir  TrutreiH,  V.  I,  st.  xlii. 

(4)  V.  To  plough.  Kersey  gives 
this  as  a  provincial  form  of  the 
word.     See  Ere, 

(5)  8.  An  heir. 

(6)  s.  {A.'S.)  Honour;  dignity. 

Pame,  he  seyde,  be  Goddys  are, 
Easte  any  money  thou  M'oldyst  ware? 
Ritson's  Fop.  Poet.,  p.  70. 

(7)  s,  A  note  in  music,  the  lowest 
but  one  in  Guido's  scale. 

(8)  *.  {A.-S.)  Mercy. 

Swete  Ysoude,  thin  are. 
Thou  preye  the  kin^  for  me. 

Sir  Tristreni,  p.  341. 

(9)«.  An  hour.     Lane. 

'    I  V,  (A.'S.  artedan.) 
"  declare ;  to  explain. 


To 


areed, 
arede,  ^ 

Therefore  more  plain  aread  this  doubtful 
case. 

Spenser,  Daphnaida,  1. 182. 

And  many  perils  doth  to  us  areed 
In  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

Drayt.,  Moses  B.,  ii,  p.  1584. 

F.  Sad  swain  aread,  if  that  a  maid  may 

ask? 
"What  cause  so  great  effects  of  grief  hath 

wrought  ?  Brit.  Pastorals. 

Areadiness,     s.      Readiness. 
Aready,  ready. 

Arear,  adv.  Upright.     Kent, 

Arearage,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  re- 
mainder of  an  unpaid  account; 
money  unpaid  at  the  time  when 
due.  Cowell  says,  "  it  signifieth 
the  remain  of  an  account,  or  a 
sum  of  money  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  an  accountant." 

Areare,    T  adv,  {A.-N.)   Behind ; 
arrear,  J  in  default. 
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To  tilt  and  turney,  wrestle  in  tlie  sand. 
To  leave  wit,  speed  Atlanta  in  arrear. 

Fair/.  T.,  ii,  40. 

But  when  liis  force  gon  faile,  his  pace  gan 
wex  areare.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  24. 

Areaut,  1    adv.     Out    of    doors. 

REAWT,  J  Yorksh.  and  Lane, 
Areche,  9.  (1)  (J,'S.  arecan,  to 
declare.)     To  utter;  to  declare. 

But  as  sone  as  Beryn  had  plcyne  know- 

leche 
That  his  eyen  were  y-lost,  unneth  he  mycht 

areche 
0  word  for  pure  angnyshe. 

Hisi.  of  Beryn,  1.  2999. 

(2)  (A.-S.  areccan,  to  explain.) 

Crist  and  Seint  Stevene, 

Quoth  Horn,  areche  thv  sn  evene. 

A.  Horn,  1.  668. 

(3)  {A.'S.  arcecan,  to  reach  to.) 
To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

He  that  wyle  further  streche 

Than  liys  schetyn  wyl  areche. 

In  the  strati  he  clmrhys  feet  feche. 

Harl.  MS.,  iio.  3362,  fol.  4,  r. 

On  foot  he  was,  and  he  on  layde ; 
MHiiye  under  liys  hand  ther  deyde, 
Al  tliat  hys  ax  areche  niyglit, 
Hoi-s  and  man  he  slowgh  dounryght. 

Richard,  1.  7039. 

Areckelly,  adv.  Directly.   /.  of 

Wight, 
Areddb,  t;.  (^.-5'.  akreddan.)    To 

free. 
Arede,  v.  (A,'S.  arcBdan.)    (1)  To 

guess;   to  explain  or  interpret. 

See  Aread, 

a  thousand  bugles  of  Ynde, 

And  two  thousand  oxen,  als  I  fynde ; 
Withouten  horses,  witliouten  steden, 
Of  whiche  no  man  ne  couthe  areden 
The  nombre,  bot  the  hever.e  kyng, 
Tliat  M'oot  the  sothe  of  al  tiling. 

K.  Alisaunder,  1.  5116. 

To  gease  and  arede  upon  liis  dark  ridles. 
Sir  T.  More's  Works,  p.  615 

(2)  To  advise ;  to  give  counsel  to ; 
to  apprize ;  to  give  warning  of. 
Peculiar  to  Spenser. 

Tlierefore  to  me,  my  trusty  friend,  arede 
Thy  counsel :  two  is  better  than  one  head. 
Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  p.  5. 

Aread,  said  he,  which  way  did  he  make? 

^'  Q'»  y,  i,  19. 


Aredgb,  8,   The  sharp  edge  of  the 

angle.     North. 
Aredilt,  adv.  Easily;  readily, 
Aredy,  adj.  Ready. 

And  that  we  hys  mote  aredtf  have. 
Lord,  her  at  oure  nede. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Aredynes,  8,  Readiness. 
Areed,  8.  Counsel ;  advice. 
Arehthe,  8.  (A,-S.  yrAtS.)     Fear. 

Ah  neotheles,  in  one  felde, 
Mid  belde  worde,  an  mid  ilete, 
Veth  his  i-vo  for  arehthe  swete. 

HuU  and  Nyghtingale,  1. 1704. 

Areight,  pret.  of  areche.    Struck. 
Areise,  v.  To  raise. 

Ful  wroth  than  that  werwolf  wax  of  that 

sijt. 
And  bremly  his  bristeles  he  ean  tho  areise. 
JFilliam  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  156. 

Are-lumbs,«.  Heir-looms.  North. 

Arely,  adv.  Early ;  soon. 

Aren,  prest.  t,pl,  of  be.     Are. 

Arendb,  8.  {A.'S,  arend.)  An  er- 
rand ;  a  message. 

Arenge,  ]  adv.  {A,'N,)  On  a  row ; 

ARBNK,  J  in  a  series.  "Arenge^  or 

arowe.  Seriatim."  Prompt,  Parv.^ 

And  ladde  him  and  his  mouekes 

Into  a  wel  fair  halle. 
And  sette  hem  adouii  arenk. 

And  wosche  here  fet  alle. 

jS^^.  Brandan,  p.  12. 

Arenulous,  adj.  {Lat,)  Full  of 
fine  sand. 

^A.rerage, ».  (-^.-M)  Arrear.  "The 
remain  of  an  account,  or  a  sum 
of  money  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  an  accountant.*'  CoweU, 

Arbre,  1  V,  (A.'S,  aneran.)  To 
A  REAR,  J  raise ;  to  rear,  as  a  horse. 

And  yeve  us  grace  goodnesse  to  lere 
Of  ham  that  before  us  were, 
Crysteudom  how  they  gonne  arere. 

Cctovian,  1.  31. 

Arerb,  adv,  (A.'N,)  (1)  Back- 
wards; behind. 

My  blaspheming  now  have  I  bought  Ail 

dere, 
All  yerthly  joie  and  mirthe  I  set  arere. 

Testament  ofCreseide,  355. 
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(2)  Back.  A  term  in  hare-hunt- 
ing, used  when  the  hounds  were 
let  loose. 

That  all  maye  hym  here,  he  shall  saye  arere. 

Book  of  St.  Albans. 

(3)  V.  To  retreat. 

Arese,  v.  (from  ^.-5.  areosian,  to 
fall  down,  perish.)     To  totter. 

Tliourgh  tbemouht  the  fom  was  wight. 
The  tusches  in  the  tre  he  smit ; 
The  tre  aresede  as  hit  wold  falle, 
The  herd  was  sori  adrad  withalle. 

Sevyn  Sages,  1.  915. 

Abeson,  t;.  (j4.'N.  aresoner,  to  in- 
terrogate, to  reason.)  To  inter- 
rogate; to  reason,  or  debate,  with. 

Ther  foure  at  Borne  were,  to  areson  the 

pape. 
The  right  for  to  declare,  and  for  the  parties 
to  schape.  Langtoft,  p.  314. 

Sir,  he  seyd,  we  han  gon  mis, 
Sche  hath  aresoun  ous  biforn. 

Legend  of  Seynt  Katerine,  p.  181. 
As  the  kyng  rod  with  duykes  and  eorlis. 
He  mette  with  two  olde  ciieorlis. 
To  the  navel  theo  herd  heng : 
Thus  aresoned  lieora  the  kyng. 
Sey  me  now,  ye  olde  hore ! 
(Moiiy  day  is  seothe  ye  weore  bore,) 
"Wite  ye  eghwar  by  my  weyes, 
Any  merveilles  by  this  wayes. 

Alisaunder,  L  6751. 

Abest,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)  Arrest ;  con- 
straint; delay. 

(2)  pres.  t,  of  arede.    Relatest. 

Palmer,  ryghtly  thou  arest 

Alle  the  maiier. 
Barst  thou  ryde  upon  thys  best 

To  the  ry  vere, 
And  water  hym  tliat  thou  ne  falle  ? 
Octotian  Imperator,  1425. 

(3)  adj.   Rancid.  Prompt.  Parv. 
Arestb,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  stop. 

And  ther  oure  host  bigan  his  hors  areste. 
And  seyde,  Lordus,  herkeneth  if  vow  les^e. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  829. 

Arestnesse,  9.  Rancidity.  ** Arest- 
ii«««eofflesshe.  Rancor.  Rancitas." 
Prompt.  Parv,  See  Reasty, 

Arbstogib,  «.  Apparently  the  name 
of  an  herb.  ^rcA<BO%ta,xxx,  404. 

Arethede,  8.  (A.'S.)   Honour. 

Arbtik,  8,  Arthritica,  "Gowte 
aretik/'   Medical  3/5.,  Ulh  cent, 

J 


Arette,!  ».  (A.'N.)  (1)  To  im- 
ARETB,  J  pute ;  to  attribute,  allot, 
or  decree.  A  person  was  arretted 
who  was  "covenanted  before  a 
judge,  and  charged  with  a  crime." 
Coweiiy  Interpreter^  1658. 

And  yf  there  be  ony  thyng  wreton 
or  sayd  to  her  playsir,  y  shall  thynke 
my  lalK>ur  well  empioyed ;  and  were  as 
ther  is  defawte,  thnt  she  arette  hyt  to 
the  symplenes  of  my  connynge,  wliiche 
is  ful  snialle  in  this  behalve,  and  requyre 
and  praye  alle  them  that  shall  rede  this 
same  werke  to  correct  hyt,  and  hold  me 
excusid. 

Caxton,  in  Herbert's  Ames,  i,  6. 

As  keepers  of  the  church,  judges,  and 
right  sovereign  bishops,  which  do  arete 
the  arms  of  the  church  and  of  the  whole 
world  unto  their  proper  glory. 

Philpot's  Works,  p.  350. 

(2)  To  value,  to  esteem. 

Arbvant,  adv.  Back  again. 

The  nieyn  shalle  ye  nebylle, 
And  1  shalle  syng  the  trebille, 
Arevant  the  deville, 
Tille  alle  this  bole  rowte. 

Tovoneley  Mysteries,  p.  319. 

Arew,  adv.  {A.'S.)    In  a  row. 
Arewe,  V.  (A.-S.)  (1)   To  pity. 

Jhesu  Christ  arew  hem  sore. 
Ant  seide  he  wolde  vacche  hem  thore. 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  15. 

(2)  To  make  to  repent ;  to  grieve. 

Tlie  mayster  mason  moste  be  ful  securly 
Bothe  s'tedefast,  trusty,  and  trwe, 
Hyt  shal  hym  never  thenne  arewe. 

Const,  of  Masonry,  p.  15. 

Areyne,  v.  {A.'N,)  To  arrest. 
Arfe,  adj.  {A.'S.)     Afraid ;   back- 
ward. North,    See  Argh. 

Whaugh,  mother,  how  she  rowts !  Ise  varra 

arfe, 
Shee'l  put  and  rive  my  eood  prunella  scarfe. 
Yorkshire  Dialogue,  p.  85. 

Aro,  v.  (1)  To  argue.   West. 

(2)  To  quarrel.  Northampt, 

(3)  To  grumble.  Sussex. 
Argabushb,^.  a  harquebuss. 
Argaile,  8.  {A.-N.)  Potter's  earth. 

See  ArgoiL 
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Ay,  I  know  yon  have  arsenic, 
Vitriol,  sal-tartar,  argaile,  alknli. 

Ben  JonsorCs  Alckemist,  i,  1. 

Aroal.  (1)  "Hard lees  sticking  to 
the  sides  of  wine  vessels,  and 
otherwise  called  tartar."  Kersey, 
See  Argoil. 

(2)  Used  by  Shakespeare  as  a 
vulgar  corruption  of  ergo. 

Argemone,  8,  {Lat,)  The  wild 
tansy. 

Argent,  ».  (A.-N.)  Silver. 

Argentil,  8,  {A.-N.)  The  herb 
percepiere,  according  to  Gerard. 

Argentina,  8.  {Lat,)  The  wild 
tansy. 

Argentine,  adj.  {LatJ)  Silver-like; 
composed  of  silver;  silver. 

Argent-vive,  s.  (Fr.)  Quicksilver. 

Argh,    "]  adj.  {A.'S.  earg.)  Timid; 

ARWE,  J  fearful ;  indolent. 

Now  thow  seist  he  ia  the  beste  knyght, 
That  may  beore  armes  in  fvght. 
Tliou  saist  soth,  hardy,  aud  hard, 
And  thou  art  as  arwe  coward. 

K,  Misaunder,  1. 3340. 

Frensche  men  am  arwe,  and  feynte, 
And  Sarezynys  be  war  and  queyute ; 
And  of  her  dedes  engynous  : 
The  Frensche  men  be  covavtous. 

Richard,  1.  3821. 

jif  he  i-sith  that  tliu  nart  are^, 
lie  wile  of  bote  wrchen  barej. 

Hule  and  Ny^iingale,  1.  407. 

Arghe,  "It;.  (A,-S,  eargian.)     To 

ARjE,    J  wax  timid. 

Antenor  arghet  with  oustere  wordes, 
Hade  doute  of  the  duke  and  of  his  dethe 

ferde. 
Lest  the  tyrand  in  his  tene  hade  turnyt 

hym  to  sle.        Siege  of  Troy,  MS.,  f.  33. 

Arghnes,1    ^  Sluggishness. 
arwnes,  J  °° 

Arghnrs  also  me  tliinke  is  hard, 
For  ihat  inase a  man  a  coward; 
That  mai  be  cald  litilhede 
Of  troste  of  helpe  in  jjoode  dede. 
Nassyny ton's  Myrroiir,  MS.  Ilunt,  f.  29  b. 

Argier.  The  old  form  of  Algiers. 
Argin,  8.  {Ital.  argine,)     An  em- 
bankment ;  a  rampart. 

It  must  have  high  ar^t/w  and  cover'd  ways, 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  battery. 
Marlowe's  Works,  i,  128. 


Argisome,    adjt      Quarrelsome. 
Northampt. 

Argoile,  8.  (Fr,  argille?)  An 
article  used  in  alchemical  opera* 
tion8,the  exact  character  of  which 
seems  to  be  doubtful.  It  has 
been  taken  as  signifying  potter's 
earth ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
properly  the  impure  salt  de- 
posited from  wine ;  which,  when 
purified,  is  called  bitartrate  of 
potash,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

Argolets,         \8.pl.  (Fr.)  Light 
argoletiers,  J  horsemen. 

Argology,  8.  {Gr,  apyoXoyia.) 
Idle  speaking. 

Argos,  8.  (Fr.)  The  small  false 
toes  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  ap- 
plied to  animals. 

Argosie,  8.  (supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  ship 
Argo.)  A  large  ship,  either  for 
merchandise  or  war. 

Who  sits  him  like  a  full-saird  argosie 
Danc'd  with  a  lofty  billow. 

Chapm.  Byron's  Consp. 

Tliat  golden  traflac  love, 
la  scantier  far  than  gold ;  one  mine  of  that 
More  worth  than  twenty  argosies 
Of  the  world's  richest  treasure. 

Rowley's  New  Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  236. 

My  instance  is  a  mighty  argosie. 
That  in  it  bears,  besides  th'  artillery 
Of  fourscore  pieces  of  a  mighty  bore, 
A  thousand  soldiers. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood,  iv,  p.  1539. 

Argue,  v.  {Fr.  arguer ^io  reprove.) 

To  find  fault  with. 

The  false  Matabrune  began  to  caste  an 
eye  on  her,  and  repreved  her  of  the  faute 
that  her  selfe  had  made,  arguina  her 
without  a  cause,  and  saide,  O  unnappi 
and  miserable  woman.        Helyas,  p.  28. 

Argufy,  "I  v.  To  argue.   Var.  dial. 

argify,  J  The  country  people  in 

the  Midland  Counties  often  say 

"  what  argifies  f"  in  the  sense  of, 

"  what  signifies  it  ? 
Argument,  (1)  v.  {Fr.)  To  argue. 

(2)  *.  Conversation. 

(3)^A  given  arch,  whereby  an- 

othe^js  determined  proportional 

to  th^  first. 
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As  ben  his  ceiitris,  and  his  argumentis, 
And  his  proporcionels  convenientis. 

Chemeer,  Cant,  T.,  11589. 

Argy,  9,  An  ar^ment ;  an  asser- 
tion. Shorpsk.  Also,  a  person  who 
is  not  only  contentious,  but  per- 
tinacious in  managing  an  argu- 
ment. 

Ariches,  8,pL  The  ends  of  joists. 
HowelL 

Aridk.    See  Arride. 

Arierbban,  8.  (A,'N,)  A  general 
summons  from  the  king  to  all 
his  vassals  to  appear  in  arms. 
Skinner, 

Arietate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  butt  like  a 
ram. 

Arietation,  a.  Butting. 

Ariete,  «.  Aries,  one  of  the  signs 
in  the  zodiac. 

Aright.  Apparently  the  pret.  of 
areche,  and  used  in  the  sense  of 
reached,  effected,  did,  or  per- 
formed. 

Aripb,  8.  A  kind  of  bird. 
He  cbasid  aripes,  briddes  of  Archndie. 

MS.  Digby,  230. 

Arisinoe,  8.  (A.'S.)  Resurrection. 

Ich  y-leve  ine  the  Holy  Goat,  lioly 
cberc'hc  generalliclie,  meiincsse  of  1ml- 
|eu,  lesnesse  of  zennes,  of  vlesse  ariz- 
tnge,  and  lyf  evrelestinde. 

MS.  Arundel  57,  f.  94. 

Arist,  3dper8.  *.  of  the  pre8.  and 
pret,  of  ariae. 

Foulcs  in  wode  hem  make  blitlie, 
lu  everich  Jond  arist  sonp:. 

Arlhoiir  and  Merlin,  p.  274. 
8hc  wolde  wnlke  upon  a  daye, 
And  tliat  was  er  the  sonne  aryst. 

Gower's  Conf.  Am.,  ed.  1632,  f.  70. 

Artste,  8.  (A.'S.)  An  arising. 

Ant  stepe  adnn  ant  spruntcst  lielle; 

arise,  ant    thin  ariste   cuddest    tiiine 

i>corene,  ant  stiheabnven  tlie  steorren. 

MS.  Reg.,  17  A  xxvii,  f.  67. 

His   up  ariste  do  me  stepen  upward 
HI  lieie  and  holi  th  pawns. 

MS.  Cott.,  Nero,  A  xiv. 

ArIstippus,  8.  A  sort  of  wine. 
()  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary, 
Kicii  Aristippus,  sparkling  sherrv ! 
Some  nectar  else  from  Juno's  daiiy ; 
O  these  draughts  would  niii ke  nn  ni'crrv ! 
MiddUton's  Works,  ii,  422. 


Aristoloch,  *.  {Gr.)  The  plant 
caUed  Round  Hartwort. 

Arithmancie,  *.  {Gr,)  Divination 
by  numbers. 

Arivaoe,  *.  (An'N,)    The  shore; 

landing  place. 

And  pririlie  toke  arivage 
Into  the  couiitrie  of  Carthage. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  223. 

Arivailb,9.  {A.-N.)  Arrival. 

Ark,  *.  (1)  {A.S.)  A  chest.  In  the 
northern  counties,  the  large 
chests  in  farm-houses  used  for 
keeping  meat  or  flour  are  still 
so  called. 

Soth  was,  that  he  wolden  him  bynde. 
And  trusse  al  that  he  mithen  fyude 
Of  hise,  ia  arke,  or  in  kiste, 
That  he  mouth  in  secketi  thriste. 

Havelok,  1.  2018. 
Quen  this  com  to  the  kniht  was  said. 
He  did  it  in  an  arc  to  hald, 
And  opened  this  arc  the  thrid  day. 
And  fand  tkarin  selconthe  to  say'e. 

MS.  CoU.  Med.  Edinh 

• 

(2)  Clouds  running  into  two 
points,  thus  ();  more  usually 
termed  Noah's  ark. 

(3)  8.  An  arch. 

Arlbs,  8.  Money  paid  to  bind  a 
bargain;  earnest-money.  To arle 
a  bargain,  to  close  it.  See  Airles, 

Arliche,  adv.  Early. 

Arling,  s.  a  bird  which  appears 
early  in  the  spring. 

An  arling,  a  byrde  that  appeareth  not 

in  winter,  a  clotbyrde,  a  sraatch,  carnleo. 

Buret's  Alvearie,  1580. 

Arloup,  8.    The  orlop,  or  middle 

deck  of  a  ship. 
Arly,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Early.  EaaL 

And  noglit  over  arlg  to  mete  at  gang, 
Ke  for  to  sit  tliHrat  over  lang. 

MS.  Cott.,  Galba,  £,  ix,  f.  Go. 

Arm,  8.  (I)  Harm. 

So  falle  on  the,  sire  emperonr, 
Swich  arm,  and  schame,  and  desononr. 

Sevgn  Sages,  852. 

(2)  t;.  To  lard  (in  cookery).  In 
Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  26, 
we  have  a  receipt  in  which  it  is 
directed  that  "  cranes  and  herons 
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sbal  be  armed  with  lardes  of 

swyne." 

(3)  V.  To  take  up  in  the  arms. 
Arm,  adj.  {A.-S.)     Wretched.    In 

writings  of  an  early  date. 
Arman,  *.  (Fr.  armand.)    A  pre- 
paration given  to  horses  to  create 

an  appetite.  Diet.  Rust. 
Armed,  adj.  Having  arms. 

—  Ab  a  heated  lion,  so  he  looks ; 
His  hair  hangs  long  beliiud  him,  black  and 

shining 
Like  ravens'  wings;  his  shoulders  broad 

and  strong ; 
Arm'd  long  and  round ;  and  on  his  thigh  a 

sword 
Hung  by  a  curious  baldrick. 

B.  and  Fl.,  Two  Nob.  Kinsm. 

Armental,  }  adj.  (Lat.)  Relat- 
AilMENTiNE,  ^  ing  to  a  herd  of 
cattle. 

Armentose,  adj.  (Lat.)  Abound- 
ing in  cattle. 

Armesin-taffeta,  8.  A  sort  of 
taffata.  Howell. 

Armet,  *.  A  helmet.  **  Armet,  a 
heed  pese  of  harnesse."  Pals- 
grave^f.  18. 

Arm-gaunt,  adj.   Lean ;  thin.   As 

thin  as  an  arm. 

—  So  lie  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed, 
Wlio  ueigli'd  so  high  that  what  I  would 

have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Shakesp.,  Ant.  and  CI.,  i,  6. 

Arm-gret,  adj.  As  thick  as  a  man's 

arm. 

A  wrethe  of  gold  arm-gret^  and  huge  of 

wight, 
Upuu  his  heed  set  ful  of  stones  1)riglit. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  2147. 

Armin,  s.    a  beggar ;  formed  from 

the  Dutch  arm^  poor,  to  suit  an 

assumed  Dutch  character. 

0  hear,  God ! — so  young  an  armin  ! 
M.  Flow.  Arwin,  sweet  Iteart,  I  know  not 

what  you  mean 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

London  Prod.,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii,  519. 

Armtn,  8.    Ermine. 

Armille,   8.    (Lat,  armilla.)     A 

bracelet ;  also,  a  necklace. 

After  they  had  dronke  lie  gave  her  two 
rvnges  to  hauge  oil  her  eeres  weyeuge 


ij.  sycle8,and  as  many  armyK^^  weyeuge 
X.  sycles.  Golden  Legend,  f.  lU. 

The  king  thus  gird  with  his  swerd,  and 
standing,  shall  take  armyll  of  the  Car- 
diuall,  saying  thise  words,  aecipe  armV- 
lam,  and  it  is  to  wete  that  armyll  is 
made  in  maner  of  a  stole  wovyn  with 
gold  and  set  with  stones,  to  be  putt  by 
the  Cardinal!  aboute  the  kinges  necko. 
Rutland  Papers,  p.  18. 

Arming,  «.  (1)  A  coat  of  arms. 
(2)  A  net  hung  about  a  ship's 
hull  in  battle,  to  protect  the  men 
from  an  enemy. 

Arming-girdle,  8,  A  kind  of 
sword  girdle.  Florio,  in  v.  SeUdnCt 
mentions  an  arming-saddle. 

Arming-points,  s.  Short  ends  of 
strong  twine,  with  points  like 
laces,  fixed  under  the  armpits 
and  bendings  of  the  arms  and 
knees,  to  fasten  the  gussets  of 
mail  which  protected  those 
parts  of  the  body. 

Arming-sword,  s,  A  two-handed 
sword. 

And  weening  to  have  play'd  a  young 
man's  part, 

Girts  to  his  arming-sword  witli  trem- 
bling hand.        Peele's  Farewell,  1  u89. 

Armipotent,  adj.  {Lat.)    Mighty 

in  arms. 
Armite,  s.  {A.-N.)   (1)    A  sort  of 

helmet. 

On  the  iiij.  corners  of  the  waggon  were 
iiij.  lied  peces  called  artnites,  every  pece 
beyng  of  a  sundery  device. 

Hall,  Henry  FZT/.f.TO. 

(2)  A  hermit. 

The  armyte  seyd.  So  mote  thou  go. 
Hast  tliou  any  othyr  liei-and  thau  so 
Onto  my  lord' the  kyng? 

Harts/iorne's  Met.  Tales,  p.  304. 

Armivestal,  adj.   Warlike. 

By  his  armyvestal  contcnaunce  he  wold 
have  caused  us  to  have  fled. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  i.  110. 

Armlet,  s.   A  bracelet.    Armoleta, 

armlets.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Armonical,  adj.   Harmonious. 

And  in  May  whan  the  trees  spryngeth 
and  biing  forthu  theyr  odiferauiite 
floures,  and  that  the  hi  ides  bring  their 
ariuonical  tuues  ou  the  smal  gri'iie 
twiges.  Helyas,  p.  15. 
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Abmony,  8.  Harmony.  Lydgaie, 
Also,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
a  country,  Armenia. 

Armorwe,         1       t?    1 
AllN>MORWE.}'-^"'y°'<'"»"e- 

An  armorwe  eriiche 
Themperour  aros  sikerliche. 

Gy  of  Wartncke,  p.  117. 
Bifor  Gormoise  that  cit6 
On  amemonoe  than  come  we. 

Id.,  p.  184. 

Abmube,  ».  (A.-N.)   Armour. 

Arms,  «.  Stabbing  or  daggering  of 
arms.  Young  men  frequently 
punctured  their  arms  with  dag- 
gers, to  show  their  devout  attach- 
ment to  their  mistresses,  and 
mingling  the  blood  with  wine, 
dr^nk  it  off  to  their  healths. 
This  explains  a  passage  in  the 
Litany  to  Mercury,  at  the  end  of 
Cynthia^g  Revels:  "From  »/ai- 
^tn^o^arm«,  flap-dragons,  healths, 
whiffs,  and  all  such  swaggering 
humours,  good  Mercury  de- 
liver us.*' 

Have  I  not  been  dnink  to  your  liealth, 
Burallowed  flap -dragons,  eat  dsisses, 
drank  urine,  stabb'd  arms,  and  done  all 
the  offices  of  protested  gallantry  for  your 
sake  ?  Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan. 

How  many  gallants  have  drank  healths 

tome 
Oat  of  their  dagger' d  arms  t 

Monest  Wh.,  0.  P.,  iii,  299. 

Armwrts,  9.  Armour. 

Behold  the  armwrya  which  made  myn 
herte  quake  I 

Lydgatt^s  Minor  Poems,  p.  260. 

Arm-wrist,  «.  The  wrist.  Comw. 

Arnis,  I  ^'***'  '•  P^'  °^  **•  ^^^' 

OfFtsithes  it  is  seene  that  dyvers  ther 
ame,  the  which  forseene  not  tlie  causis 
precedent  and  subsequent. 

Heame's  Fragment,  p.  298, 
In  Brytavn  this  layes  ame  y-wrytt, 
'Evant  y-founde  and  forthe  y-gete. 

Sir  Orpkeo,  13. 

Arne,  c.  (1)  To  earn.    Shropsh. 

(2)  r.  {A.-S.)    To  run ;  to  flow. 

Kldol,  eri  of  Gloucester,  also  in  hys  side 

Arnde,  and  kepte  her  and  tliKr,  and  slow 

a-buute  wyde.         Rub.  Gtouc,  p.  140. 


Now  rist  grete  tabour  betyng, 
Blaweyng  of  pypes,  and  ek  trumpyng, 
Stedea  lepyng,  and  ek  amyng. 

Kyng  Aliaaunder,  2165. 

(2)  8.  {A,-S.)    An  eagle. 

(3)  For  e*er  a  one.  West, 
Arnaldib,  8.  {Medieval  Lat.  amaU 

dia.)  A  kind  of  disease,  men- 
tioned in  the  early  chronicles. 

Arnary-cheese,  8.  Ordinary 
cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk. 
Dorset, 

Arnd,  "I  8.  (A,'S.)  An  errand ; 
ARNRDB,  J  a  message. 

Arndern,  s.  The  evening.  See 
Aandom, 

When  the  sad  arndern  shutting  in  the 
light.     Drayton's  Owl,  ed.  1748,  p.  410. 

Arneied,  part,  p.  Broken  vnth 
running? 

The  hors  was  nought  i-paied  wel, 
He  arnede  away  with  the  king, 
Thourgh  felde    and  wode    wiihouten 

lesing, 
And  in  a  mure  don  him  cast, 
Almest  he  hadde  deied  iti  hast. 
Ac  er  hii  wonne  the  stede 
Ropes  in  the  contr6  thai  leide, 
Ac  never  sithe,  withoute  fable, 
l^e  com  the  stede  out  of  the  stable, 
So  sore  he  was  arneied  that  tide, 
Siththe  dorste  no  man  on  him  ride. 

Bevis  ofHamtoun,  p.  79. 

Arnement,  8,  (A.'N,)  Ink. 

Arnemorwb,  adv.  Early  morning. 
See  Armorwe, 

Arnes'tb,  8,  Earnest  money. 
Prompt,  Parv, 

Arnbys, «.  Harness;  armour. 

Arns.  The  form  olarles^  or  earnest 
money,  prevalent  in  Lancashire. 

Arnt.  (1)    A  contraction  of  have 
not ;  am  not.  Var,  dial, 
(2)  ».  An  errand.  Lane, 

Arnut,  8.  The  earth-nut,  or  pig- 
nut. North, 

Aroint,  intetj,  A  word  of  expul- 
sion, or  avoiding.  It  occurs  in 
Shakespeare,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion. 

Aromatb, 
aromaz, 
aromb. 


zit  ui  mucn  ais 

,  '  f  spice. 
*»    J 
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The  tot  her  to  niirre,  the  thridde  to  flour, 
Tiie  ferthe  like  to  aromate. 

Cursor  Mundi. 

Also  he  that  in  renaying  lyse, 
Eftyr  he  be  amonest  thrvBe, 
Or  aromes  beres  fro  t]iat  lie 
Thryse  of  hys  bysscliope  amonest  be. 

JIampole,  MS.  Bowes,  B.7,  p.  10. 

Aron,  8,  Starchwort. 

Arost,  adv.  Roasted. 

Thenne  mot  ych  habbe  hennen  arost. 

Political  Songs,  p.  151. 

Aroumb,  }  adv.  {AS.)    At  a  dis- 
AROOM,  )  tance ;  apart  from. 

Tlie  geaunt  aroume  he  stode, 
His  bond  he  tint,  y-wis ; 

He  fleiglie  as  be  were  wode, 
Tlier  that  the  castel  is. 

Sir  Tristrem,  F.  Ill,  st.  vi. 

Tho  Alisaunder  sygh  this, 
Aroum  anon  he  drow,  y-wis. 

K.  Alisaunder,  1. 1637. 

Argun,  adv.    Around.     Still  used 

in  the  North. 
Aroutb.   (1)     To  go;    to  move 

about. 

In  all  that  lond  no  Cliristin  dnrst  arout. 
Urry's  Chaucer,  p.  63. 

(2)  An  assembly.  Gower. 
Arove,  (1)  adv.    Rambling  about ; 

on  the  rove.     Craven. 

(3)  pret.  of  arive.  Arrived. 

In  Thamis  arove,  wher  lie  had  ful  sharpe 
sliores.  Hardyng^s  Chron.,  f.  36. 

Arow,   >  adv.      In   a  row,   suc- 

Arowe,  >  cessively.     See  Arew, 

This  day  and  yesterday  I  told  arowe, 
Thut  six  and  thirty  they  had  y-slowe. 

Richard  Caur  de  L.,  1. 1787. 

Mv  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke 

loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  arow,  and  bound  the 
doctor.         Skalresp.  Com.  of  E.,  v,  1. 
Tliabot  present  him  a  schip 
Ther  that  niani  stod*;  aroutoe. 

Legend  of  Pope  Greg.,  p.  31. 

Arowze,  V.  (Fr.  arroser,)  To  be- 
dew; to  water  anything. 

The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arowze  you. 
Beaum.  and  Ft.,  Two  Nob.  Kinsm.,  v,  4. 

Arpent,  8.  (Fr.)  An  acre.  "  Halfe 
an  arpent,  that  is,  nine  hundreth 
foote  of  ground."  Bout/band's 
DictionariCf  1593. 


Arpeys,  8,    A  sort  of  resin,  com- 
posed of  tallow  and  tar.  Archao- 
logia,  XXX,  404. 
Arpies,  8.  Harpies ;  furies. 
Arpine,  8.  {Fr.)    An  acre. 
If  he  be  master 
Gf  poor  ten  arpines  of  land  forty  hours 
longer.  Webster's  Works,  ii,  82. 

Arpit,  adj.  Quick ;  ready ;  pre- 
cocious in  learning.    Shrop8h. 

Arr,  {\)  8.  A  mark  or  seam,  made 
by  a  flesh-wound ;  a  pock  or  scar. 
North. 

(2)  V.   To  incite;  to  egg  on;  to 
quarrel.  Northampt. 

Arra,  |(l)/?r(m.   £ither.  North' 
ARR,  j  ampt, 
(2)    adv.      Ever.      Northampt, 
Arra-one,  or  arrun,  either  one, 
ever  a  one. 

Arrable,  adj.    Horrible. 

Arrabys,  8.  Arabian  horses. 

Elfaydes  and  arrabys. 
And  olyfauntez  nolue. 

Morte  Artkvre. 

Arracies,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  smaller  animals  of 
the  chase,  which  were  skinned, 
similarly  to  the  process  now 
used  for  hares  and  rabbits,  in 
opposition  to  flayed. 

Arrage,  {1)8.  {A.'N.  arage.)  Vas- 
sal service  in  ploughing  the  lord's 
land. 

(2)  V.  (A.'N.  arrager.)   To  go 
about  furiously. 

Arrahind,  adv.     Around.  Staff. 

Arraign,  v.   To  arrange.  Webster. 

Arrals,«.  Pimples;  pocks.  Cumb^ 

Arrand,    1       .  , 

ARRANT,   r-   ^"  «"•^"^• 

Arrant,  {I)  part.  a.  {A.-N.)  Er. 
rant;  wandering. 

»  (2)  adj.  Notorious ;  as  an  arrant 
rogue. 

Arras,  s.  A  kind  of  powder,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  the  root  pf 
the  orris.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
material  use<l  in  brewing,  and 
also  as  a  powder  for  sprinkling 
the  hair. 
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Arrauoht,    pret.    of     arreach. 

Reached;    seized    by   violence. 

Spenser. 
Arraughtb,    V,    (from    Fr,    ar- 

racher,)    To  snatch. 
Arrays,  r.  (1)  i^A.-N.  array er.) 

To  prepare ;  to  arrange. 

For  whoso  will  make  a  feste  to  ony  of 
his  frendes,  there  ben  certeyn  innes  in 
every  gode  tonne,  and  he  that  wil  make 
the  feste,  wil  seye  to  the  hostellere, 
arraye  for  me  to  morwe  a  gode  dyner, 
for  so  many  folk.  JUaundcvile's  Travels, 
ed.  1839.  p.  314. 

(2)  To  dirty;  to  defile;  to  be- 
ray.  Palsgrave,  Also,  to  spot 
anything.  lb.     See  Araye. 

Arrawio,  s.  An  earwig.  North- 
ampt. 

Arrawigole,  s.   An  earwig.  Suff. 

Arraters,  s.  OflScers  who  had  the 
care  of  the  soldiers'  armour. 

Arre,  V,  To  snarl. 

Arrbar,  adv.  {A.-N.)  Behind. 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlaiitn  in  arrear 

Fairf.  Tasso.u,^- 
Ne  ever  did  her  eye  sight  turn  arere. 

Spenser,  VirgiVs  Gnat.,  v,  468. 

Arreche,   1  9.     To   reach.     See 

ARRBACHi  J  Areehe. 

Conferred  them,  and  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  kinges  mujest^  onte  of 
Ireland,  toothers  j  whicne  we  have 
wayed,  debated,  and  considered,  as  farre 
as  our  poure  wyttes  can  arreche. 

State  Papers,  i,  671. 

Arrect,  v.  (Lat.)  (1)  To  impute. 

Therfore  he  arrecteth  no  blame  of  theyr 
dedes  unto  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare's  Wbrkes,  p.  271. 

(2)  To  refer. 

Arrectinge  unto  your  wyse  examinacion 

How  all  that  I  do  is  under  reffurmation. 

SkeltoiCs  Works,i,%1%. 

(3)  To  direct.  "I  arecte,  I 
adresse  a  thyng  in  the  ryght 
wave,  Jadresse  ;  Be  nat  afrayde 
if  thou  be  out  of  the  waye  thou 
shalte  he  arrected^  Naies  poynt 
de  paour  si  tu  es  hors  du  chemyn 
tu  seras  adress4*^  Palsyrave. 

(4 )  To  erect  or  set  up  anvthing. 


Arredt,  t.  To  make  readv. 
Arreisb,  \v.     To    raise.      See 

areyse,  j  Araise, 
Arrer,  adv.  Rather.  Northampt. 
Arrere,   \  V.  (A.-S.)  To  rear ;  to 

arrear,  j  mise.  See  Arere. 

And  out  of  Surrye,  and  out  of  Turkye, 
and  out  of  other  contrees  tliat  he  holt, 
he  may  arrere  mo  than  50,000. 

Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  S8. 

And  in  the  west  parte  of  the  saide  walle 
he  arrered  a  fay  re  and  strons;e  gate,  and 
commanded  it  to  be  called  Luddys  Gate, 
whiche  at  this  day  is  cleped  Luudepte. 
Fabian's  Chronicle,  f.  33. 

Arrere, a^'.  Strange;  wonderful. 

C(yrfw}. 
Arrere-supper,  s.  {Fr.)   A  rere- 

supper ;  a  collation  served  up  in 

the    bed-room,  after    the   first 

supper. 
Arresond.    Reasoned  with.    See 

Areson. 

Of  the  customes  of  Sarasinea,  and  of 
hire  lawe ;  and  how  the  Soudan  arresond 
me,  auctonr  of  this  book. 

Maundevile's  Travels,  p.  131. 

Arret,  0.  {Fr.  arreter.)  To  de- 
cree, or  appoint.  Spenser, 

Arretted.  **  Is  he,"  says  Cowell, 
"that  is  covenanted  before  a 
judge,  and  charged  with  a  crime." 
See  his  Interpreter^  fol.,  Lond., 
1658.  It  is  translated  by  "  ad 
rectum  vocatus,"  in  Rider's  Dic- 
tionaries 1640. 

Arridb,  v.    {Lat.    arrideo.)     To 

please;  to  amuse. 

'Fore  Iieav'ns  his  humour  ami««  me  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Ever^  Man  out  of  his  Sumour,  ii,  1. 

Her  form  answers  my  affection,  it 
arrides  me  exceedingly. 

The  Antiquary,  0.  P.,  x,  33. 

Tliis  is  a  good,  pretty,  apish,  dooible 
fellow ;  really  he  mi^ht  liave  made  a 
very  pretty  barber  surgeon,  if  he  had 
been  put  out  in  time ;  hvXit arrides  me 
extreamly  to  think  how  he  will  be  bob'd. 
Shadwell,  The  Humorists,  1771. 

Arridge,  s.  The  edge  of  anything 
that  is  liable  to  hurt  or  cause  an 
arr.  North, 
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Arriere,  *.   (Fr.)     The  hinder 

part ;  the  rear. 
Arrishes,«.  The  Devonshire  term 

for  stubble  or  eddish. 
Arri VANCE,  8.  (A.-N.)  (1)    The 

arrival  of  company. 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 

Of  more  arrivance.  Othello,  ii,  1. 

(2)  Original  abode  of  a  family. 

*'I  say,  mate,  which  parish  do 

you  belong  to  ?"    "  I  can't  justly 

say,  but  father's  arrivance  was 

fram  Sheperd's-well."  (Sibberts- 

wold.)  Kent, 

Arrive,  ».  Arrival. 

Whose  forests,  hills,  and  floods,  then  long 

for  her  arrive 
From  Lancashire. 

Drayt.t  Folyolb.,  Song,  28. 

These  novice  lovers  at  their  first  arrive 
Are  bashfuil  both. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  212. 

So  small  a  number  can  no  warre  pretend, 
Therefore  their  strange  a*rive  they  neede 

not  feare. 
As  farre  as  doth  their  hemisphere  extend, 
They  view  the  sea,  but  see  no  shipping 

neare.  Great  Britaine's  Troy,  1609. 

The   verb  arrive  is    sometimes 

used  in  an  active  form,  without 

the  preposition. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caesar  cried.  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 

Shakesp.  Jul.  C,  i,  2. 

Milton  has  adopted  this  form : 

Ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle.  Par.  Lost,  ii. 

Arrode,  v.  (Lot.)   To  gnaw. 
Arrooatign,  8*  (Lat,)  Arrogance. 
More, 

Arronly,  adv.  Exceedingly.  Lane. 
Arrose,  v.  {Fr,  arroser.)   To  wet ; 
to  bedew. 

—  your  day  is  lengthen'd,  and 
The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arrose  you. 

Bcaum.  and  Fl. 
His  navye  greate,  with  many  soudyoures, 
To  sayle  anone  into  this  Britayn  made. 
In  Thamis  arrose,  wher  he  had  ful  sharpe 
shoures. 

H.ariyng's  Chron.,  ed.  Ellis,  p.  76. 

Arrow,  flu^'.   (A.-S.)  Fearful.  Jti- 
der.    See  Argh, 


Arrow-headers,  «.    Manufactur- 
ers of  arrow-heads. 

Lanterners,  stryneers,  grynders, 
Arowe-heders,  maiceraen,  and  come- 
mongers. 

Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  p.  10. 

Arrt,  adj.  Any.  Somerset. 

Arryn,  v.    To  seize.      Coventry 

Mysteries f  p.  316. 

Ars,  s.  {A.-N.)  Art ;  science. 

Gregorii  couthe  not  wel  his  pars. 
And  wele  rad  and  songe  in  lawe. 
And  understode  wele  his  ars. 

Legend  of  Pope  Gregory,  p.  26. 

The  seven  arts,  or  sciences,  of 
the  schools  were  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Music,  Astronomy, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic; 
and  these  were  the  arts,  par  ex- 
cellence^  understood  in  the  aca- 
demical degrees,  and  in  ancient 
scholastic  education.  A  "  master 
of  arts"  meant  a  proficient  in 
these  seven  arts.  They  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  lines: 

Throjh  hye  grace  of  Crist  yn  lieven. 
He  comnieused  yn  the  syens  seven ; 
Gramatica  ys  the  furste  syens  y-wysse, 
Dialeticu  the  secunde  so  have  y  blysse, 
Rethorica  the  thrydde,  withoute  nay, 
Musica  ys  the  fowrthe,  as  y  jow  say, 
Astromia  ys  the  v.  by  my  snowte, 
Arsmetica  the  vi.  withoute  dowte, 
Genietria  the  seventhe  maketh  an  ende. 
For  he  vs  bothe  meke  and  hende. 

MS.  Bib.  Beg.,  17  A  I,  M.  28. 

Arsard,  \  adj.      Unwilling ;    per- 
ARSET,  J  verse.   Var.  dial, 

Arsbawst,  8,    A  fall  on  the  back. 
Staf. 

Arsboord,  jr.  The  hinder  board  of 
a  cart.  Staj^. 

Arsbdine,  "1 
ass  ADEN,  I  s.    A  kind  of  orna- 
ASSADY,    )>  mental    tinsel.      See 
ORSADY,    j  Assad. 

ORSDEN,    J 

Are  you  puffed  up  witli  the  pride  of 
your  wares  ? — your  arsedine  ? 

Barth.  Fmr,  ii,  3. 

A  London  vintner's  signe,  thick  jagged 
and  round  fringed,  with  theaming 
arsaditie.    Kashas  Lenten  Stuff. 

Arsefoote.    a  small  water-fowl; 
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given  as  the  translation  of  ^*  mer- 
gulus*'  in  Higins's  Juniwf,  ed. 
1585,  p.  60. 

Arsblino-polb,  9.  The  pole  with 
which  hakers  spread  the  hot 
erahers  to  all  parts  of  the  oven. 
East, 

Arselins,  adv.  Backwards.  Norf, 

Arsenic K,  s.  The  water-pepper. 
"  Water-pepper,  or  arsenicke : 
some  call  it  kill-ridge,  or  cule- 
rage."  Notnenclatort  1585. 

Arsepush,  «.  A  fall  on  the  back. 
Howell, 

Arsesmart,  8,  The  persicaria,  or 
water-pepper,  called  in  old 
French  cuirage.  See  Arsenick, 

Arsevbrse,  8,  "A  pretended 
spell,  written  upon  the  door  of 
an  house  to  keep  it  from  burn- 
ing.'' Blount's  GlossographiOt  ed. 
1681. 

Arseward,  a/f«.  Backward.  Cumb. 

Arsewispe,  «.  Rider  gives  this 
word  as  the  translation  of  antler^ 
gium. 

Arslb,  v.  To  move  backwards ;  to 
fidget.  East, 

Arsmetrik,  8,  Arithmetic. 

And  arsmetryk,  be  castyn^  of  nombrary, 
Chees  Pyktegoras  for  her  part^. 

Lydgate's  Minor  Poems,  p.  11. 

Arsombyer,  a(^9.   However.  Leic. 

Arsgun,  1  8,  {A.'N.)  The  bow  of 
ARSON,  va  saddle;  each  saddle 
ARSUN,  J  having  two  arsouns,  one 
in  front,  the  other  behind. 

An  ar  he  heute  of  raetall  broun 
Tliat  heng  on  hys  formest  arsoun. 

Octovian,  1 1106. 

An  ax  he  hente  boun, 
That  heng  at  hys  arsoun. 

Lybeaus  Diseonus,  1. 1322. 

He  karf  his  lieorte  and  Iiia  ponion, 
And  threow  him  over  arsun. 

K.  Jlisaunder,  1. 4375. 

Sir  Lanneelot  gave  him  such  a  buffet, 
that  the  arson  of  his  saddle  broke,  and 
80  he  flew  over  his  horse's  tail. 

Malory,  H.  of  K.  Arthur,  v.  i,  p.  190. 

Sir  Lanneelot  passed  throu{(h  them,  and 
lij()itly  he  turned  him  in  aznin,  and 
•uiote  another  kui^ht  througiiottt  the  ' 


body,  and  through  the  Iiorse's  arson 
more  than  an  ell.    lb.,  p.  370. 

In  the  following  example  it  seems 

to  be  used  for  the  saddle  itself: 

He  schof  him  quvcly  adoun. 
And  leop  himseolf  in  the  arsoun. 

K.  Alisaunder,\.^'ih\. 

Arst,  adv,  {A.-S.  cerest,)  First ;  erst. 
And  pride  in  richesse  regueth 
Rather  than  in  poverte : 
Jrst  in  the  maister  than  in  the  man 
Som  mansion  he  haveth. 

Pi«r*PJ.,  p.  287. 

Arstable,».  An  astrolabe. 

His  arstable  he  tok  out  sone. 
Thco  cours  he  tok  of  sonne  and  mone, 
Tiieo  cours  of  the  planetis  seven. 
He  tolde  also  undur  heven. 

K.  Jlisaunder,  287. 

Arston,    8,       A     hearth-stone. 

Yorkah, 
Arsy-versy,  adv.    Upside  down  ; 

preposterously.   Drayton, 
Art,  ( 1 )  ».    A  quarter ;  a  point  of 

the  compass.  North, 

(2)  Eight.   Exmoor. 
Arte,   \  v.  {Lat,  arcto.)   To  con- 
A ROT,  J  strain ;  compel;  urge. 

And  ore  all  this,  ful  rookil  more  he  thought 
What  fortospeke,  andwliattoholden  inne, 
And  what  to  artin  her  to  love  he  sought. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Ores.,  Vrry,p.  272. 
Love  artid  me  to  do  my  observaunce 
To  his  estate,  and  doue  him  obeisaunce. 

Couri  of  Love,  Vrry,  p.  560. 

Wherthrugh,  they  be  artyd  by  neces- 
sity so  to  watch,  labour,  and  grub  in  the 
grounde  for  their  sustenaunce,  that  their 
nature  is  much  wastid,  and  the  kynd  of 
them  brought  to  nowght. 
Fortescue  on  Absolute  Monarchy ^  p.  22. 

Arteen.   Eighteen.  Exmoor, 

Artbmaoe,  8,  The  art  of  magic. 

And  through  the  crafte  of  artemage. 
Of  wexe  he  forged  an  ymage. 

&oic0r,ed.  1532,  f.  138. 

Arter,  prep.  After.  Var,  dial, 

Artetykes,  8,  {Gr,)  A  disease 
affecting  the  joints;  a  sort  of 
gout. 

Arth- staff,  8,  A  poker  used  by 
blacksmiths.  Shrt^sh, 

Arthur,  8,  A  game  at  sea,  de- 
scribed in  Grose. 
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Arthur- A-BRAD LET.  A  very  po- 
pular old  song,  frequently  re- 
ferred to.  Three  songs  are  still 
preserved  relating  to  this  hero. 
One  of  them  is  published  in  Rit- 
son's  edition  of  Robin  Hood,  and 
another  mav  be  seen  in  Dixon's 
Ancient  PoenUy  p.  161. 

Akthur's-show.  An  exhibition  of 
archery  by  a  toxophilite  society 
in  London,  of  which  an  account 
was  published  in  1583,  by  Richard 
Robinson.  The  associates  were 
fifty-eight  in  number,  and  had 
assumed  the  arms  and  names  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Article,  «.  (1)  Comprehension. 
Shakesp. 

(2)  A  poor  creature ;  a  wretched 
animal. 

Articulate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  exhibit 
in  articles. 

Artier,  ».  (Fr.)   An  artery. 

Artificial,  adj.  Ingenious ;  art- 
ful ;  skilful  in  art. 

Artillery,  «.  This  word  was  for- 
merly  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
missile  weapons. 

Artnoon,  jr.  Afternoon.  Esfex. 

Art-of-memory,  8,  An  old  game 
at  cards.  Compleat  Gamester ,  ed. 
1709,  p.  101. 

Artow,  9.  Art  thou ;  a  common 
contraction  of  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun in  MSS.  of  the  14th  cent., 
and  still  preserved  in  the  dialects 
of  the  North  of  England. 

Artry,  1  «.      Apparently   a  con- 

ATTRY,  J  traction  of  flWt//^.  See 

Nichols'sRoy,  WiUs,\>p.2Si,2SS. 

Artuate,  r.  {Lat.)  To  tear  mem- 
ber from  member. 

Arum,  «.    An  arm. 

And  he  haves  on  thoru  his  arumf 
Tberof  is  fol  mikel  baruni. 

Havelok,  1992. 

Arunde,  8.    An  errand.    Perhaps 

it  should  be  printed  camnde. 
Aruwe,  8,  An  arrow. 


Ac  nn  gruwe  oway  he  bare 
In  his  eld  wounde. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  804. 

Aryal,  8.  A  funeral.  North.  Arval^ 
8upper  is  a  funeral  feast  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  at 
which  a  particular  kind  of  coarse 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  water, 
yeast,  currants,  and  some  kind  of 
spice,  called  arvaUbreadt  is  some- 
times distributed  among  the  poor. 

Arvy8t-608,  8.    A  stubble  goose. 

A  vone  wyf  and  an  arvyst-gas, 
Muclie  gagil  with  buthe. 

Beliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  113. 

Arwe,  plural  arweii,  arewen,  as 
well  as  arewe8,  arwes,  8.  {A.'S,) 
An  arrow. 

Myd  anoen,  and  mvd  qoareles  so  muche 
folk  first  me  bIoh-. 

Rob.  o/Glouc,  p.  48. 

Of  golde  he  sent  hvm  a  coroiuie. 
And  a  swithe  fair  faukoune, 
Tweye  bugle  homes,  and  a  bowe  alio, 
And  fyre  arewen  ek  therto. 

£,  Alisaunder, 

Arwe,  (1)  t?.  {J,^S,  eargian.)    To 

render  timid. 

(2)  adj.    Timid;   fearfuL      See 

Argh. 

Thou  saist  soth,  hardy  and  hard. 
And  thou  art  as  anoe  cowai'd ! 
He  is  the  furste  in  eche  bataile; 
Thou  art  byhynde  ay  at  the  taile. 

K.  Alitaunder,  3340. 

Arweulast,  8,  A  crossbow  or  ar- 
balest. 

Tlie  fi^eye  wente  alsoo  faste 
As  quarrel  dos  off  the  anoeblast, 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  3524. 

Arwe-man,  8,    A  bowman.  (?) 

He  calde  bothe  arwe-nun  and  kene, 
Knithes  and  serganz  swithe  sleie 

Hatelok,  3113. 

Arwyogyl,  8,  An  earwig.  Prompt. 
Parv.     See  arrawiggle. 

Aryne,  pre8t.  t.pl.  Are.  A  pro- 
vincial pronunciation  of  am. 

For  alle  the  sorowe  tliat  we  aryut  inne. 
It  es  ilke  dele  for  cure  syne. 

Sir  Ttumbrat. 

Aryoles.  (Lat,  hariolvis.)  SooiL- 
sayers ;  diviners. 
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For  aryolet,  DygTumnncere,  bron^clit 
tiieym  to  the  auctora  uf  ther  god  Pnco- 
bus,  and  offred  theyni  tber,  and  tliau 
thiey  hadde  answeres. 

Barthol.f  hy  Trmsa. 

Artsb,  part,  p.    Arisen.    K.  AU- 

saunder,  3748. 
Aryste,  «.  Arras.  "  iij.  peeces  of 

aryste"  Union  Inventories^  p.  5. 
As.    That;  which;  who.   Var.diaL 

"He  as  comes," for  he  who  comes. 

In  Leicestersh.  they  say  as  yet  as, 

for.  as  yet. 
A-SAD,  adj.  Sad ;  sorrowful. 
AsAiLE,  V.  To  sail. 
AsALY,  V.  {A,'N,)    To  assail;  to 

besiege. 

Hit  bygonne  an  holy  Thores  eve  then  toun 
eMUp  there.  Bob.  Glouc.,  p.  394. 

As-ARMBS,  {A,'N,)  To  arras ! 

AsAUGHT,  s.  {J,-N.)  An  assault. 
Rob,  Glouc. 

AsBATB,  s.  A  purchase.  Skinner, 

A8-BUiRD,».  Literally,  ashes  board; 
a  box  in  which  ashes  are  carried. 
North, 

AscAPART.  The  name  of  a  giant, 
whom  Bevis  of  Hampton  con- 
quered, according  to  the  old 
legend.  His  effigy  may  be  seen 
on  the  city  gates  of  Southampton. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  "  full 
thirty  feet  long,"  and  to  have 
carried  Sir  Bevis,  his  wife,  and 
horse,  under  his  arm !  He  is  al- 
luded to  by  Shakespeare, Drayton, 
and  other  Elizabethan  writers. 

AscAPE,     1       To  escape. 

ASCHAPE,  J  '^ 

AscAR,  «.  A  person  who  asks.  Wy- 

cliffe, 
AscAT,  adj.    Broken  like  an  egg. 

Somerset, 

ASCAUNCB, 

ASCANCE, 


^'\adv,  {A,'S, 
'   I  liquely;  as! 


)(1) 
aslant. 


Ob. 


ASKAUNS 

At  tliis  question  Bosade^,  turning  bis 
bead  ascanee,  and  bending  bis  browes 
as  if  anger  there  liad  ploughed  tlie  fur- 
rowes  of  her  wrath,  with  bis  eyes  full  of 
foe,  bee  made  this  re))lie. 

Eupkues  Golden  Legacle. 


(2)  As  if. 

And  wroot  the  names  alway,  ns  be  stood. 
Of  alle  folk  that  gaf  hem  eny  good, 
Ascaunce  that  he  wolde  lor  iiem  preye. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  7325. 

(3)  Scarcely. 

Askauns  she  may  nat  to  tlie  lettres  sey  nny. 
Lydgatt^s  Minor  Pt,ems,'\i.  So. 

AscAWTf  prep,  A.cross. 

Tliere  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook 

That  shews  his  hoar  leaves  in  tlie  glassy 

stream.  Hamlet,  iv,  7.  {early  Uo».) 

Ascendant,  s,  A  terra  in  judicial 
astrology,  denoting  that  degree 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon  at 
the  time  of  any  person's  birth : 
supposed  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  over  his  fortune.  Com- 
monly  used  metaphorically  for 
influence  in  general,  or  effect. 

*Ti8  well  that  servant's  gone;  I  shall  the 

easier 
Wind  up  bis  master  to  my  purposes;  — 
A  good  ascendant.  0.  rl,  vii,  137. 

Ascent,  s.  See  Assent, 

AscH-CAKE,  s,  A  cake  baked  under 
ashes. 

AscHE,  V.  To  ask.  This  form  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  MSS.  of  the  14th 
cent.  The  word  bad  soft  forms 
in  A.-S.j  ahsian.     See  Ass, 

AscHES,  s.  Ashes.  See  Ass. 

AscHEWELE,  V,  {A.^S.  ascoHtm,  to 
send  away).  To  drive  away. 

An  bwanne  heo  babetb  me  ofslabe, 
Heo  hongeth  me  on  heore  babe ; 
Thar  ich  ascheweU  pie  and  crowe 
From  than  the  thar  is  i-sowe. 

EuU  and  Nyghtingale,  1. 1601. 

AscHONNB,  V,  To  shun ;  to  avoid. 

They  myjte  not  asehonne  the  sorowe  they 
had  served. 

Deposition  of  Richard  II,  p.  If. 

AscHORB,  adn,  {A,»S,  on  cyrre.) 

Aside. 

A  monetb  after  mon  mygbtte  bom  a  ffond, 
Lyand  styll  on  the  grownd. 

The!  myght  nouer  ryde  ne  goo. 
Ever  after  tlie  dogges  wer  so  starke, 
Thei  stode  aschore  when  thai  scbukl  barke ; 

Her  feytt  thei  drew  bom  soo. 

Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  1. 256. 
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AscHKENCHE,  V.  (A»'S.  asd'etican.) 

To  shrink ;  to  make  to  shrink. 

That  deth  that  hi  nastondeth  noujt, 
Ac  ech  othren  aschrenchetk. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

AsciLL,  *.  Vinegar.  Chester  Plays, 

ii,  75.     See  Aisel. 
AsciTE,  r.  To  summon ;  to  call. 
AscLANDBRD,  pari,  p.  Slandered. 
AscoN,  V.  To  ask.  Rob,  Glouc. 
AscRiDE,  I  ^^^      ^gj.Qgg    astride. 
^^''''''''^t  Somerset. 

ASKROD,  J 

Nif  he'd  a  pumple-voot  hezide 
An  a  bramstick  vor'n  to  rit  ascride, 
O'  wizards  a  mid  be  thawt  tha  pride, 
Aniangst  a  kit  o'  twenty. 
Jennings'  Observatiotis,  1825,  p.  118. 

AscBT,  V.  (A.-N,  escrier,)  (1.)   To 
cry ;  to  proclaim. 

(2)  To  assail  with  a  shout. 

(3)  To  betray. 

(4)  To  descry,  to  discover.  Pals- 
grave, 

AscRYVE,  r.  To  ascribe;  to  impute. 

AsB,  (1)  8.  Ashes.  North, 

(2)  conj.  As. 

AsELE,  V,  (A,-S.)  To  seal. 

That  brought  hym  lettres  speciele, 
Anelyd  with  tlie  barouus  sele, 
Tliat  toldeii  hym,  bys  brotbir  Jhon 
Wolde  do  corowne  hvm  anon. 

Bxchard  'Cceur  de  L.  1.  6472. 

AsELY,  V,  (A.-N.)   To  assoil,  give 
absolution. 

The  Englyase  al  the  nyjt  byvore  vaste 

bygou  to  synge, 
And  spende  al  the  nyjt  in  glotonye  and  in 

dryngynge. 
The  ^urmans  ne  dnde  nojt  so,  ac  hii  cryede 

on  God  vaste. 
And  ssryve  hem  ech  after  other,  tlie  wule 

tlie  nyjt  y-laste, 
And  aniorwe  hem  lete  cudif  wyth  mylde 

herte  ynoa.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  S60. 

AsENE,  part,  p.  Seen. 
AsERB,  V,  {A,-S,  asearian.)  To  be- 
come dry. 

Nou  ben  liise  bowes  awai  i-sschore, 
And  ntochel  of  hise  beauty  forlore — 
Tharfore  that  olde  tre  les  his  pride. 
And  asered  bi  that  o  side. 

Sevyn  Sages,  1.  606. 


AsERVE,  ».  (1)  To  deserve. 
(2)  To  serve. 

AsEssB,  V,  To  cause  to  cease ;  to 
stop. 

But  he  bethonghte  hym,  aftyr  thenne, 
Tliut  he  wolde  leve  ther  al  hys  menne. 
And,  with  his  pryvy  meyn6, 
Into  Yngelond  thenne  wolde  be. 
And  asesse  the  werre  anon 
Betwyxe  hym  and  hys  brother  Jhon. 

Bichard  Cceur  de  X.,  1.  6311. 

AsETH,  s.  Satisfaction  for  an  injury. 

We  may  not  be  assoyled  of  tho  trespas, 
Bot  if  we  make  aseth  in  that  at  we  may. 
MS.  Earl.,  1022,  f.  68  b. 

AsETNES,  8.  {A,-S,  asetnys.)  A  re- 
gulation. 

This  ilke  abbot  at  Ramsai 
Jsetnes  set  in  his  abbai. 
That  in  this  servis  for  to  stand 
Ai  quilis  that  abbai  be  lastand. 

MS.  Med.,  died  in  Boucher, 

AsEWE,  V    .j_g.    To  foUow. 

ASIWE,  J         ^  ' 

Alisaundre  wente  ageyn 
Quyk  asltoeth  him  ai  his  men. 

K,  AUsaunder,  1.  2494. 

AsEW,  adv.  Applied  to  a  cow  when 
drained  of  her  milk,  at  the  sea- 
son of  calving.  Somerset. 

AsEWRE,  adj.  Azure. 

AsEWTiYD,  part,  p.  Assured. 

AsEYVtTipart.p,  {A.-S.)  Lost. 

Al  here  atyl  and  tresour  was  al-so  asejfnt. 

Bob.  Glouc.,  p.  51. 

As-fast,  adv.  Anon ;  immediately. 
AsGAL,  s.  A  newt.    Shropsh. 
Ash.  (1)    Stubble.     South,     "Le 

tressel,  asche  of  corn."    Walter 

de  Bibblesworth, 

(2)  To  ask.  Lane,  See  Ass, 
Ash-bin,  *.   A  receptacle  for  ashes 

and  other  dirt.  Line. 
Ash-candles,  s.  The  seed  pod  of 

the  ash-tree.  Dorset. 
Ashelt,  adv.    Probably ;  perhaps. 

Lane.    It  is  usually  pronount^ 

as  two  words. 
Ashen,  s.  Ashes.  North, 
Asherland,  s.  "Assarts,  or  wood- 
land grub'd  and  ploughed  up." 

Kennett, 


witti 
Old  Winter,  dad  in  bigh  furrei,  iliowen  ol 

Appearing  in  bi)  ejn,  nhn  >iill  Ooth  ?ot 

In  B  run  gownc,  mltcJ  nilli  flakti  of  luov. 
Rryieauei  Xarriagi  Ttiumplu.  1613. 

AsHiRH,  aife.  Sidenaya,  Someriet. 

ASH-KETS,  I.  Tbe  fruit  of  the  ash. 
Tbe  failure  of  a  crop  of  ash-keys 
is  belieyed  in  some  parts  to  por- 
(«ud  a  death  in  the  royal  family. 
B<vte,natt>^f«Kk-Hl-it^c.  TLeiittis 

acomra.  iuh'tnta  mixed  tozetber.  and 
tbeu  wnmglit  or  wound  up  in  h  rope  of 

lomeitliatlonKi'in  growine. 

Xorda't  JBTHjror'i  Duii^iK,  ISIO. 
ASBLAB,      1  ^    jj^^^  ^^  ,quar«d 


course  ana  size,  ''.in  ojftfer  tenW, 
free-itoae  hewed  vith  a  mason's 
•X  into  smoothness,  q.  axtler." 
TAoret6s'»  Letter  to  Ray.  1703. 
"A  flight  of  arrows,  that  hwrned 
■n  tuhlar-v>aU  as  little  as  tuany 
hailstones."      The  Abbot. 

Abbobe,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Aside.  West. 
it  is  used  in  tbe  sense  of  ajar, 
applied  to  a  door.  S«e  Atchore. 

AsH'FAN,  (.  A  pan  fitted  to  the 
under  part  of  the  grate,  to  receive 
the  aslies  frotn  the  lire.  £inc. 

AaH.TttBG,*.  A  coal-scuttle.  North. 

Abhunchb,  t>.  To  repent  P 


Abidek,  difr.  On  one  side;  aslaut 
H'e»(.  Rider  has  aiidmam  in  liii 
Dictionarie,  1640,  in  the  aami 


Hfj/. 


7  ASK 

njdefuli  flnipr  I  kipe,  God  belpe  me  to 
in  my  niMt  nide  ui  I  nolii  gledfjr  lia  tliiit 
one  Joint  forevoiiriBfeulii'deuilhiiie, 
hut  siui  I  can  not  llist  1  wold,  1  «il  do 
that  I  may,  and  wU  mtbetdrlnke  in  an 

"wK^rd  'b^tlllJisMindbmV  jen  tn* 
tliatnitb  ail  spide  Douible.  andlet  Uiia 

Elixaiilh  B. 
AaiNAKi-,  adj.  Asinine. 
Asinde,  ;iari.p.    Assigi 

wood,  1556. 
AsiNEOo.    See  Atlinego. 
AsiNQB,  a.   Easings.  Skropah. 
AaiT,  r.    To  sit  against,  so  i 


t  or  Inslii  i 
US.IIbL 


.,  IM  ce 


Ask.  adf.  Applied  to  the  weather, 
meaning  damp.  "The  weather 
is  BO  OS*."   Yortsh. 

Ahkadnce,  oifB.  Aside;  eldevays. 
Nearly  the  same  meaning  as  as- 
ion,  and  given  as  the  same  word 
in  Rider's  Dictianetrie,  16i0.  See 
Aicatmce. 

kiKB,v.^A.-S.)  Toaski  torequlre. 

Kyug  Alimidtr,  1.  ms. 
AsKKFiae,  t.  (A..S.)  A  fire  blower. 
■  ■    ■  by  ciniflo 
"  Ciniflo, 

an  aj*f/V«."  MS.  Medulla,  la 
the  Prompt.  Farv,  we  find  tha 
following  entry,  •' Atiefise,  ci- 
niflo." It  seems  that  aiteflte 
was  aied  in  a  contemptuaua 
tense  to  signify  a  ruttn  who  re- 
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mained  snug  at  home  while 
others  went  out  to  exercise  their 
courage. 

AsKEN,  8.  pi.  Ashes. 

AsRER,  «.  (1)  A  scah. 

(2)  A  land  or  water  newt.  P^ar, 
dial, 

AsKEs,  8,  Ashes.  See  A88. 

Askew,  adv.  Awry.   Baret*8  Alve- 
aries 1580. 

AsKiLE,  adv.    Aslant;    ohliquely; 

aside. 

Wliat  tho'  the  scornfol  waiter  looks  askile, 

And  pouts  and  frowns  and  curseth  thee 

the  while.  JBp.  Hall,  Sal.,  v,  2. 

Askings,  8.    The  publication  of 

marriage  by  banns.  Yorksh, 

AsKOF,  adv,  Deridingly;  in  scoff. 

Alisuunder  lokid  aatof. 
As  he  no  gef  nougltt  therof. 

Alisaunder,  1.  874. 

AsROWSE,  V,  To  excuse. 

Bot  thow  can  askowse  the, 
Thow  schalt  abev,  y  till  the. 

Frere  and  the  Boy,  st.  xxxv. 

AsKRTE,  8.  A  shriek ;  a  shout. 

AsKusEy  v.  To  accuse. 

Owre  Lord  gan  appose  them  of  ther  grete 
delyte, 
Bothe  to  asknse  hem  of  ther  synful  blame. 
Ludtu  Coventriee,  p.  3. 

AsKY,   (1)    adj.     Dry;    parched. 

North, 

(2)  V.  {A.'S.  ascian.)  To  ask. 

To  asH  that  never  no  wes. 
It  is  a  fole  askeing. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  209. 

AsLAKB,  9.  {A,'S.  a8lacian.)     To 
slacken,  or  mitigate. 
Her  Iierte  to  ease 
And  the  flesshe  to  please 
Sorowes  to  asfake. 

TheBoke  of  May d  Ernlyn, 

AsLASH,  adv.  Aslant;  crosswise. 
Liru:, 

AsLAT,  adj.  Cracked,  as  an  earthen 
vessel.    Devon, 

A-sLAWE,  part,  p.  Slain.  For 
y-slawe  !  in  this  and  similar  cases 
of  verbs,  a-  prefixed  merely  re- 
presents the  usual  y-  or  t-. 

AsLEN,  adv.  Aslope.   Somer8et* 


AsLEPED,  par^.  j9.  Sleepy. 

And  Vernngu,  at  that  cas, 
So  sore  asleped  was. 
He  no  might  light  no  more. 

Boutand  and  Vemagu,  p.  21« 

As  LET,  adv.   Obliquely. 

Acyde  or  ucydenandys,  or  aslet  or 
asloutc:  Oblique  vel  a  latere.  Prompt. 
Pan.    Aslet  or  aslowte :  Oblique,    lo. 

As  LEW,  adv.    Aslant.  Su88ex, 

AsLiDE,  V,  To  slide  away ;  to  de- 
part. 

A-8L0N,j»ar^.j».   Slain. 

Aslope,  adv.   Sloping. 

AsLOPEN,  par/.  j9.  Asleep.  An  un- 
usual form,  used  by  Middleton 
the  dramatist  apparently  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  rhyme. 

AsL0SH,a^&.  Aside.  '*  Stand a9fo«A, 
wooll  ye  ?'* 

AsLouGH,  pret.  t,  8,  Aslowen^  pi. 
Slew;  killed. 

AsLOUTE,  adv.  Obliquely.  Prompt, 
Parv.   See  Aslet, 

AsLUPPE,  v,  {A.'S.)  To  slip  away; 
to  escape. 

Betere  is  taken  a  comeliche  y-clothe. 
In  armes  to  cusse  ant  to  cluppe. 

Then  a  wrecche  y-wedded  so  wrothe, 
Thah  he  me  slowe,  ne  myhti  him  asluppe. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  88. 

^^^^'     Xadv,  Willingly.  North, 

ASTLY,  J  °  "^ 

AsMATRYK,  8.  Apparently  a  cor- 
ruption oi  arithmetic,  Coventry 
MysterieSy  p.  189. 

AsMELLE,  V.  To  smell. 

AsociE,  V.  (A.'N,  a880cier,)  To 
associate. 

AsoFTE,  V.  To  soften. 

AsoMPELLE,  8.  An  cxamplc.  MS, 
Vocab, 

AsoNDRi,  adv.  (A,-S.  on  ntni^ran.) 
Asunder ;  separately. 

Asondry  were  thei  nevere, 
Na  moore  than  niyn  hand  may 
Meve  withoute  my  fyngres. 

Piers  PL,  p.  358. 

AsoNKE,  ;?rff/. /.   Sunk. 
AsooN,  adv.    At  even.  North. 
AsosHE,      ']adv.     Awry;    aslant. 
ASHOSHE,  J  £ajr/.  SiieAswa8h,  la 


ASO 


lag 


ASP 


the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  Palsgrave 
jnlroduced  this  word  into  his 
Dictionary,  intended  for  the  spe- 
cial instruction  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  has  added  in  ex« 
planation,  ''as  one  weareth  his 
bonnet." 

A-souND,  adv.  In  a  swoon. 

AsouRE,  8.  "Gurame  of  asoure.'* 
Rpliq.  Antig.t  i,  53.  The  meaning 
is  uncertain. 

AsoYLE,  V.   See  Assoile. 

AsoYLiNOE,  8.  Absolution. 

AsoYNEDB,  pari. p.  Excused;  re- 
fused. 

Asp,  8.  The  aspen  tree.  A  Here- 
fordshire word.  It  occurs  in 
Florios  New  World  of  WordSf 
1611,  p.  68. 

AsPARE,  V.  (from  A.^S.  asparian.) 

To  spare. 

And  seyen  he  was  a  nygard, 
That  DO  good  myghte  tupare 
To  frend  ne  to  freiamed. 

Piers  PL,  v.SOZ. 

AsPAUD,  adv.  Astride.  Norlh, 

AsPECCiouN,  *.  {A.'N.)   Sigbt. 

AsPECHE,«.  A  serpent.  ^QtAspickf 

the  more  usual  form. 

AsPECTE,«.  Expectation. 

Tlie  10.  of  Jun  I  was  discharged  from 
hnnds  at  the  assizes  contrary  to  the 
euprcte  of  all  men.  Forman's  Diary. 

AsPBN-LEAF,  *.  Metaphorically, 
the  tongue. 

For  if  they  myghte  be  snflFred  to  begin 
ones  in  the  congrcgacion  to  fnl  in 
disputing,  those  aspen-leaves  of  theirs 
would  uever  leave  waggyng. 

Sir  T.  More's  Workes,  p.7C9. 

AsPER,  8.  A  kind  of  Turkish  coin. 
Skiimer. 

ASPERAUNCE,    8.    (J.-N.)      HopC. 

For  esperaunce. 
AsPERAUNT,  adj.  {A.'N.)   Bold. 

And  have  horses  avenaunt, 

To  hem  stalwortlic  and  usfraunt. 

Alisanudir,  1.  4871- 

ASPER6IN6,  8.   A  sprinkling. 

ASPERLICHE,  I       ,         „         11 


AsPERNATiON,  *.  {Lat.)    Neglcct ; 

disregard. 
AsPERNE,  V.  {Lat.)  To  disregard. 
Aspersion,  8.  (Lai,)  A  sprinkling. 
AsPHODiL,  8.    A  daffodil. 
AspiCK,  9.  ( 1)  A  species  of  serpent, 

an  asp. 

So  Pharaohs  rat  yer  he  begin  the  fray 
'Giiinst  the  blinde  aspick,  with  a  cleaving 

clay 
Ui)on  his  coat  he  ^Taps  an  earthen  cake, 
Which  afterward  the  suns  hot  beams  doo 

bake.  Syhester^s  Du  Barlas. 

(2)  The  name  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, which  carried  a  twelve 
pound  shot. 
As  pie,  (1)  V.  (A.-N.)    To  espie; 
to  discover. 

Sche  hath  at  scole  and  elles  wher  him 

sought, 
Til  fyually  sche  gan  of  hem  aspye, 
That  he  was  last  seyii  in  the  Jewerie. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,l.  15001. 

(2)  8.  A  spy. 
As  PILL,  *.    A  rude  or  silly  clown. 

Yorksh. 
AspiouR,  8.   A  spy ;  a  scout. 
AsPYRE,  V.  (Lai.)  (1)   To  inspire. 

God  allowed,  assysted,  and  aspyred  them 
by  his  grace  therein. 

Sir  T.  Morels  Works,  p.  92?. 

(2)  To  breathe ;  to  blow.  The 
word  occurs  with  this  explanation 
in  Rider* 8  Dictionaries  1640.  It 
is  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  verb 
active,  to  ascend,  without  the 
particle  which  now  usually  ac- 
companies this  word. 

Until  our  bodies  turn  to  elements, 
And  both  our  souls  o^rpir^ celestial  thrones. 
MarlotDe's  Tamburlaine,  1500. 

AsPiREMENT,  8.   Breathing. 
Asportation,  *.  {Lai.)  A  carrying 
awav. 

^llpvk     V^>-     (^-^•)     Sharp; 

ASPKR,   >i^i^^ 
ASPERE,  I 

And  makest  fortune  wrath  and  asper 
bythi?>t*  inipncienre. 

Chaacvi's  Doethius,  p.  SC6,  col.  1. 
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Ha  saith  that  tliewnytoheavenisstraite 
and  iupre  and  painful. 

Sir  T.  Mare's  Works,  p.  74. 

AsPREAD,  part,  p»  Spread  out. 
West. 

AspRELY,  adv.  Roughly. 

AspRENESSE,  *.   Roughness. 

AsPRONO,  pret,  t.   Sprung. 

AsPROUs,  adj.  Bitter ;  angry ;  in- 
clement. Leic.  They  say,  "It's 
a  very  asp'rous  day." 

AsQUAP.arft;.  Sittingon  the  houghs. 
Somerset. 

AsauARE,  1  c/ft>.  On  the  square; 
ASWARE,  J  at  a  safe  distance. 

And  swore  by  seyut  Amyati,  that  he  shuld 

ahigge 
With  stroks  hard  and  sore,  even  oppon  the 

rigge ; 
Yf  lie  liym  myght  fynd,  he  nothing  wold 

hyni  spare. 
TliHt  lierd  the  pardoner  wele,  and  held  hym 

better  asquare. 

Frol.  to  Hist.  ofBeryn,  1. 591. 

Asquint,  adv.  Awry. 

Ass,  ^  s.pl.{A.'S.asce,(BSce.) 

Ashes.  Pronounced 
ess  in  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Derby- 
shire. It  occurs  in  the 
singular,  •*  Aske  or 
asshe:  cinis  vel  ciner." 
Prompt,  Parv. 

Tlie  wynde  of  thilke  belyes  scholde 
never  poudre  ne  aschm  abyde,  tliat  is 
dcdieche  man.  wliich  is  seid  that  aschen 
and  poudre  and  dong  is. 

Romance  of  the  Monk,  MS.,  f.  56  b. 

And  brend  til  asken  al  bidene. 

Havelok,  1.  2841. 

Thynk  man,  he  says,  (islces  ertow  now, 
And  into  askes  agavn  turn  saltow. 

MS.  Cott.,  Galba,  E  ix,  f.  75. 

Therwith  the  fnyr  of  jelousye  npsterte 
Withinne  his  brest,  and  heiit  him  by  the 

herte 
So  wodly,  that  lik  was  he  to  byholde 
The  box-tree,  or  the  asschen  deed  and  colde. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  1 1301. 

Their  heresies  be  burned  up,  and  fal 
as  flatte  to  ashen. 

Sir  T.  Mare's  Works,  p.  446. 
Y  wolde  snche  damsellys  yn  fyre  were 

brent, 
That  the   asskes  with  the  wynde  awey 
myght  fly.  Belig.  Antiq.,  i,  29. 


A8E, 

ASCHES, 

ASCHEN, 

ASHEN, 

ASKEN, 

ASKES, 


Ass,  V.  To  ask;  to  command.   Cnmb. 
and  Lane.    This  form  occurs  in 
MSS.    of  the    14th    and   15th 
centuries. 
AssADT,       "^  s.  Gold  tinsel.  See 
ASSADYN,        Arsadine  and  Assi" 
ARSEDYKE,  1  due,    Thcrc    is    a 
ARSEDYNB,  |  chargc   of  2d.  for 
ORSADY,  ^'  assady  and  redde 

ORSEDEN,  J  wax''  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expences  for  a  play 
at  Coventry  in  1472,  published 
in  Sharp^s  Dissertation,  p.  193. 
The  word  is  spelt  with  many 
variations,  and  in  the  one  series  of 
accounts  just  mentioned  it  oc- 
curs in  the  following  different 
forms : 

Expeas.  ayenst  midsomer  nyght ; 
Imprimis,  assady  to  the  crests  .  vj.  d. 

1477.  Item,  for  assadyn,  silver  papur,  and 

gold  papur,  gold  foyle,  and  grene 
royle         .        .        .        ^.  s.  ^.  d. 

1478.  Item,  for  <u«a<2m  for  the  harnea  x.d. 

1494.  Item,   payd  for  a   paper    of  arse- 
dyke  ....  x^.  d. 

AssAiEs,  s.  "  At  all  assaies/'  t.  e,, 
in  all  points. 

Shorten  thou  these  wicked  dales; 
Thinke  on  tliine  oath  at  all  assaies. 
Drayton's  Sannonie  of  the  Church,  1591. 

Assail,  s.  An  attack. 

Mv  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun. 
Who,  disciplin'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Bcliev'd  her  eyes  when  I  th'  assail  begun. 
Shakesp.,  Lover's  CompUuiU. 

AssALVE,  V.   To  salve ;  to  allay. 

Assart,  s,  (A.-N.)  Assart  lands, 
parts  of  forests  cleared  of  wood, 
and  put  into  cultivation,  forwhich 
rents  were  paid,  termed  assart 
rents.    It  is  used  also  as  Si  verb. 

Assassinate,  s.  Assassination. 

Wliat  hast  tlion  done, 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  assasnnate 
\  pon  the  person  of  a  prince  ? 

Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  iii,  78. 

Assation,  s.  {Lat,)   Roasting. 
Assault,  1  adv.     Maris  appefens, 
assaut,  J  said  of  a  bitch  or  other 
female  of  animals,  and  sometimes 
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m  a  contemptuous  sense  of  a 
woman. 

Catulire  dicitnr  canis,  17  Kuiav  tricv^av, 
quando  in  Venerem  prarit.  Demnnuer 
le  raasle.  To  goe  eusaut  or  proud,  hs  a 
bitch  doth.  Nomeiiclator,  1585. 

And  whanne  the  fixene  be  assaut,  and 

foith  yu  hure  love,  and  ache  secheth  the 
ogge  fox,  she  cryeth  with   an  hoos 
voys,  as  a  wood  hound  doith. 

MS.  Bodl.,  546. 

If  any  man  withinne  the  lordshipe 
liolde  any  sicke  that  eoeth  assault 
withinne  the  same  lordshipe,  he  slial 
make  a  fine  for  hir  unto  the  lord  of 
Ss,4d. 

Megulations  of  the  Stevas,  15M  cent. 

Assaut,      ^  s.  (A.-N.)  An  assault. 
ASSAWTE,  J  Still  used  in  Shrop- 
shire. 

And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  cit6  aftur, 
And  rente  doun  bothe  wal  and  sparre, 
and  raftnr.     Chaucer,  Cant.  7'..  991. 
And  at  the  londgate,  kyng  Richard 
Held  his  assawte  like  hard. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1900. 

AssAUTABLE,  adj\       Capable    of 

being  taken. 
AssAVE,  V.  To  save. 
Assay,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  Essay ;  trial. 
After  asay,  then  may  ze  wette ; 
Why  blame  je  me  w'ithoute  offence  ? 
Riison*s  Ancient  Songs,  p.  103. 

(2)  An  examination  of  weights 
and  measures,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
market;  also  of  silver  in  the 
Mint. 

(3)  The   process   of  drawing  a 

knife  along  the  belly  of  a  deer, 

beginning  at  the  brisket,  to  try 

how  fat   he  is;   it  was   called, 

taking  assay ^  or  say, 

Gedered  the  erettest 
of  gres  that  ther  were, 
and  didden  hem  derely  undo, 
as  the  dede  askez ; 
serched  hem  at  the  asay 
summe  that  ther  were, 
two  fyngeres  thay  fonde 
of  the  luwlest  of  alle. 

6a%oyn  and  the  Or.Kn.,  1.  2397. 

(4)  The  point  at  which  the  knife 
of  the  hunter  was  inserted  in  the 
breast  of  the  buck,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ascertaining  his  fatness. 


At  the  assay  kitte  him,  that  lordes  may 

sec 
Anon  fat  or  lene,  whether  that  he  bee  ;— 
At  the  chaules  to  begyu,  soone  as  ye  may. 
And  slit  him  downe  to  the  assay, 
And  fro  the  assay,  even  down  to  the  bely 
ahal  ye  slyt. 

Book  of  St.  Albans,  chap.  "Haw  ye 
shall  breke  an  Hart.'* 

(5)  The  most  frequent  use  of  the 
term  in  former  times,  was  in 
matters  relating  to  the  office  of 
praelibator,  or  taster,  in  palaces, 
and  the  houses  of  barons,  where 
there  was  an  officer,  who  was 
called  the  assayer.  The  sewer 
most  commonly  took  the  assaie; 
but  the  other  officers  also  some- 
times did  the  same ;  such  as  the 
panter,  who  tasted  the  contents 
of  the  trenchers ;  the  yeoman  of 
the  ewrie,  who  drank  of  the 
water  with  which  the  lord  was 
to  wash  his  hands ;  the  marshall 
saluted  the  towel,  with  which  he 
was  to  wipe  his  hands,  by  way  of 
assaie;  and  the  cup-bearer  was 
to  swallow  a  small  portion  of  the 
liquor  which  he  presented,  as  an 
assaie.  In  short,  so  great  were 
the  apprehensions  of  poison  and 
danger  in  untried  food,  that  no 
viands  were  served  up  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  without  being 
first  assaied. 

Kyng  RychErd  sate  downe  to  dyner,  and 
was  served  without  curtesie  or  assaye; 
he  muche  mervaylyng  at  the  sodayne 
mutacion  of  the  thyne,  demaunded  of 
the  esquier  why  he  dyd  not  his  duety. 
Hall,  Henry  IF,  f.U. 

(6)  Metaphorically,  the  attempt, 

the  moment  of  doing  a  thing. 

And  ryght  as  he  was  at  assaye, 
Hys  lykyng  vanyscht  all  aw'aye. 
Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  1. 1500. 

(7)  Experience. 

Shorte  wytted  men  and  lyttell  of  assaye, 
saye  that  Paradyse  is  longe  sayllynge  out 
of  the  erthe  that  men  dweUe  inne,  and 
also  departeth  frome  the  erthe,  and  is 
as  liyglie  as  the  mone. 
Quotation  in  Notes  to  Morte  d" Arthur. 
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AssAYE,  V.  {A  ^N.)  To  try ;  to 
prove ;  to  taste. 

"Certes,"  quod  Prudence,  "if  ye  wil 
wirche  by  my  counseil,  ye  schul  not 
assaye  fortune  by  no  maner  way,  ne 
schul  not  lene  ue  bowe  unto  hire,  after 
the  wordofSenec." 

Chaucer^  T.  ofMelibeus. 

HereupMon  the  companie  assayed  to 
convey  it  to  St  Augustines. 

LambanU's  Peramiulation,  p.  1 16. 

Contynewynge  which  feaste,  twoo  noble 
and  yonge  knightis  amonge  other  hap- 

}>ened  to  assey  eyther  other  in  wraat- 
ynge.  Trevisa,  f.  84. 

Assayed.  ;7flr/.j9.  Satisfied.  Phil- 
pot's  Works,  p.  376. 

AssAYiNO,«.  "An  aaaaying^orfiQwX' 
ishing  with  a  weapon  before  one 
begins  to  play."  Rider' 8  Die- 
iionarie,  1640.  **  Assaying,  a 
terra  us'd  by  musicians,  for  a 
flourish  before  they  begin  to 
play.'*  Kersey's  English  Dic- 
tionary ^  1715. 

AssAYNE,  s,  A  term  in  hare  hunt- 
ing.   B.  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  d.  iv. 

AssBuuRD,  8,  A  box  for  ashes. 
North. 

AsscHREiNT.  See  Asshreint. 

AssE.  In  the  following  passage  at 
asse  seems  to  mean  prepared. 

And  fond  our  men  alle  at  asse. 
That  the  Paiens  no  mi<;ht  passe. 

Jrthour  and  Merlin,  p.  278. 

Asse  A  SB,  r.  {low  Lot.)   To  cease. 

Rider. 
AssEcuRE,i7.  (1)  To  make  sure  of ; 

to  make  safe. 

And  so  hath  Henrie  assecur*d  that  side, 
Aud  tiierewithall  his  state  of  Grasconie. 

DanieVs  Civil  Wars,  iv,  9. 

(2)  To  give  assurance. 

ASSECURANCE,      "1 
ASSECURATION,  J  *' 

AssECUTioN,  8.  (Lat.)  Acquire- 
ment; the  act  of  obtaining. 

AssE-EARE,  8,  The  herb  comfrey. 
Nomenclatory  1585,  p.  137. 

AssEER,  V.  To  assure.   Yorksh. 

AssEGE,  8,  {A,'N.)  A  siege. 


Assurance. 


Swiche  wondring  was  ther  on  this  hon  of 

bras, 
That  sin  the  gret  assege  of  Troye  was, 
Tiicr  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  a  wondring,  as  was 

tho.    Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  {Tyrw.)  1. 10620. 

Moreover  his  ordre  of  asseges,  plantyng 
of  campes,  settvng  of  battailes,  are  left 
behind  at  this  day  to  our  instruction. 
Institacion,ofa  Gentleman,  1668. 

AssELE,  V.  To  seal. 

AssEMBLABLE,  8.  Likeness. 

Every  thinge  that  berithe  lyfe  desyreth 
to  be  conjoynyd  to  his  assembUtaile ; 
and  every  man  shall  be  assocyate  to  his 
owne  symylitude. 

Dial,  of  Creatures  Moralised,  p.  96. 

AssEMBLAUNCE,  8,  Resemblance. 
Skinner. 

AssEMBLEMEXT,  8.  A  gathering. 

AssEMYLE,  V.    To  assemblc. 

AssENE, «./?/.  Asses. 

AssENEL,  8.   Arsenic.    Prompt.  P. 

Assent,  (A.-N.)  (1)  adj.  Consent- 
ing; agreeing. 

(2)  8.  Consent ;  agreement. 

The  wyfes  of  ful  highe  prudence 
Have  of  assent  made  ther  avow. 

Lydgate*s  Minor  Poems,  p.  134. 

(3)  part.  p.  Sent. 

Assentation,  s.  {Lat.)  Flattery. 

Assentator,  8.  A  flatterer. 

Assention,  8.  Consent.     Herrici, 

Assenycke,  s.  Arsenic.  Palsgrave. 

Asseperselie,  8.  The  plant  cher- 
vil.    Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  131. 

AssES-FooT,  s.  The  herb  coltsfoot. 

Asseth,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Sufficiently ; 

enough.     See  Aseth. 

Ncvir  shall  make  his  richcsse 
Asseth  unto  liis  gredincssu. 

Rom.  of  the  Hose,  5600. 

Assette,  v.  To  assail. 

AssHE,  V.  To  ask.     See  Ass. 

AssHEAD,  8.  A  blockhead ;  a  fool. 

Ass-heard,  *.  A  keeper  of  asses. 

Ass-hole,  s.  A  receptacle  for  ashes. 
North. 

Asshreint,  "^  part.  p.  (from 
ASSCHREINT,  j  A.-S.  screucon,  to 
deceive.)  Deceived.  The  infini- 
tive of  the  verb  would  be  assh^ 
renche. 
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A !  t^nme,  be  saide,  ich  was  assckreitit, 
Icli  H'eude  thou  baddest  ben  adreint. 

Sevpn  Sages,  1. 1485. 

The  gyoures  loveden  the  kyng  nougUth, 
And  wolden  have  Iiim  bycaughtb. 
Hy  ledden  bym  therfore,  als  I  fyude, 
111  Uie  straungest  peryl  of  Ynde. 
Ac,  8o  ich  fynde  in  the  book, 
Hy  were  asskreynt  in  her  crook. 

K.  Alisaunder,  1.  4819. 

AssiDUAL,  ad;,  (Lat.)  Constant. 

As  bv  the  sun  we  set  our  dvals,  so 
(Madam)  we  setonr  pietys  fiy  you; 
Without  whose  light,  we  shudfin  dark- 
ness be. 
And  nothing  truely  good  nor  vertuous 

see. 
You  in  the  Temple  so  assidual  are, 
Your  whole  hfe  seems  but  one  continued 
prayer.    FUeknoe'a  Epigrams^  1670. 

AssiDUALLT,  adv.  Constq^tly. 
AssiDVATB,  adj.    Constant;    un- 
remitting ;  daily. 

By  the  assidttate  labonre  of  hys  wyfe 
Sthelburga,  &c.  labian,  f.  146. 

AssiDUE,  9.  A  word  used  in  Hal- 
lamshire,  a  district  of  the  county 
of  York,  to  describe  a  species  of 
yellow  tinsel  much  used  by  the 
mummers  at  Christmas,  and  by 
the  rustics  who  accompany  the 
plough  on  Plough  Monday  in  its 
rounds  through  the  parish,  as 
part  of  their  fantastic  decoration. 
It  occurs  in  an  old  shop-bill, 
as  synonymous  with  horse-gold. 
See  Arsedine  and  Assady, 

AesiEOE,  V,  (Fr.)  To  besiege. 
Rider* 8  Dictionaries  1640. 

AssiL-TOOTH, «.  A  grinder.  North, 

AssiL-TREE,  «.  An  axle-tree. 
North, 

AssiMULATiON,  8.  {Lot.)  Assimi- 
lation. 

Besides  these  three  several  operations 
of  digestion,  there  is  a  fourfold  order  of 
concoction :  mastication,  or  chewing  in 
the  mouth;  cbylification  of  this  so 
chewed  meat  in  the  stomncli ;  the  third 
is  in  the  liver,  to  turn  this  clivlus  into 
blood,  called  SHnguificatiou ;  the  last  is 
asnmulatioH,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Burton,  An.  of  Mel.,  v.  i,  29. 

AssiMULE,  V.  To  assimilate ;  to 
compare. 


AssiNDE,  joar/. /?.  Assigned. 
AssiNEoo,  1  *.  A  Portuguese  word, 
ASiNEOO,  j  meaning  a  young  ass ; 

used  generally  for  a  silly  fellow ; 

a  fool. 

Thou  hast  no  more  brains  than  I  have 
in  my  elbows;  an  assinego  may  tutor 
thee.  Tro.andCres.,\\,l. 

When  in  the  interim  they  apparell'd 

me  as  you  see, 
Made  a  fool,  or  an  annigo  of  me,  &c. 

O.P«.,x,  109. 

All  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again 
an  asinego,  as  your  sister  left  me. 

B.  and  Fl.,  Scomf.  Lady. 

B.  Jonson  has  a  pun  against  Inigo 

Jones,  on  this  word : 

Or  ai'e  vou  so  ambitious  'hove  your  peers. 
You'd  be  an  ass  inigo  by  your  years. 

Epigrams,  vol.  vi,  p.  290. 

Assise,  «.  (A.-N.)  (1)  Place;  si- 
tuation. 

There  ne  was  not  a  point  truely. 
That  it  has  in  his  right  assise. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1237. 

(2)  A  statute. 

Sire,  he  said,  hi  God  in  heven, 
Thise  boilouns  tliat  boileu  seven, 
Bitocnen  thine  seven  wise. 
That  ban  i-wrowt  ayen  the  asnse. 

Sevyn  Sages,  1.  2490. 

(3)  A  judgement. 

The  kyng  he  sende  word  a5eyn,  that  he 

hadde  ys  franchise 
In  ys  owne  court,  for  to  loke  domes 

and  asise.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  53. 

Ur  elder  Gk)d  did  Jhesum  rise. 
The  qutlc  gie  hang  with  fals  asise, 

MS.  Med.,  14ith  cent. 

(4)  A  regulation  ;  rule ;  order. 

And  after  mete  the  lordys  wyse, 
Everycbe  yn  dywers  queyntyse. 
To  dauuce  went,  by  rygbt  asyse. 

'  Octovian,  I.  81 

(5)  Assizes. 

ym  to  teche  God  hath  me  sent. 

His  lawys  of  lyff  that  am  ful  wyse ; 
Them  to  lem  be  dyligent, 
foure  soulys  may  the!  save  at  the 
last  asyse. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  60. 

(6)  Things  assigned;    commo- 
dities. 
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WLan  ther  conies  marchanndise, 
With  corn,  M-ya,  and  ateiJ,  otliir  other 

assise, 
To  heore  lond  any  schip, 
To  house  they  wollitli  anon  skyppe. 

E.  Alisavtider,  1.  7074. 

(7)  The  long  assise,  a  term  of 
chess. 

Kou  bothe  her  wedde  lys, 

And  play  thai  bidune  j 
And  sett  he  hath  the  lont;  asise,     . 

And  endred  beth  therinne : 
Tlie  play  biginneth  to  arise, 

Tristrem  deleth  atuinne. 

Sir  Tristrem, 

(8)  Measure.  In  the  romance 
of  Sir  Tryamour  (MS.  in  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library),  after 
the  hero  has  cut  off  the  legs  of  a 
giant,  he  tells  him  that  they  are 
both  **  at  oon  assyse^*  i.  e.  of  the 
same  length. 

(9)  V,  To  settle ;  to  confirm ;  to 
choose. 

AssiSH,  adj»  Foolish.  "Asindggine, 

assishnesse,  blockishnesse."  Flor. 
AssKES,  s.  Ashes.  See  Ass, 
Ass-MANURB,  s.   Manure  of  ashes. 

North, 
AssMAYHED,  part,  p.   Dismayed. 
Ass-midden,  s,   A  heap  of  ashes ; 

a  mixen.  North, 
AssNooK,  adv.    Under  the  grate. 

Yorksh, 
AssoBRE,  V,  To  render  calm. 

And  tlius  I  rede  thou  assobre 
Tliyn  lierte,  in  hope  of  such  a  ^ace. 
Gower's  Conjessio  Jmantis,  b.  vi. 

AssociATEi  V,  {Lat,)    To  accom- 
pany. 

*         Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  v,  2. 

AssoiL,  V,  To  soil. 

AssoiLE,     1  V.  {A.'N,)  (1)  To  ab- 

ASSoiLLE,  V solve;  acquit;  set  at 

ASOYLE,    J  liberty. 

And  so  to  ben  assoilled. 
And  siththen  ben  houseled. 

Fiers  PI,  p.  419. 

I  at  my  own  tribunal  ani  assoil'd. 
Yet  fearing  others  censure  am  cmbroil'd. 

0.  PI.,  xn,  64. 


Here  he  his  subjects  all,  in  generaT;,  ^ 
Assoyles,  and  quites  of  oath  and  feal'tie. 
Lan.  Civ.  Wars,  ii.  111. 

Pray  devoutly  for  the  sonle,  whom  God 
assoyle,  of  one  of  the  most  worshipiul 
knigltts  in  his  dayes. 

Epitaph,  in  Camden's  Bern. 

Those  that  labour  to  assajftethe  Prophet 
from  sinne  in  this  his  disobedience, 
what  do  tliey  else  but  cover  a  naked 
body  with  fig-leaves,  &c. 

Kiim  on  Jonah,  p.  566. 

But,  if  we  live  in  an  age  of  iudevotion, 
we  think  ourselves  well  assoiVd,  if  we 
be  warmer  than  their  ice. 

Taylor's  Great  Exemplar,  p.  68. 

(2)  To  solve;   to  answer.     "I 

assoyle  a  hard  question :  Je  sotUs," 

Palsgrave, 

Caym,  come  fibrtlie  and  answere  me, 
Asoyle  my  qwestyon  anon-ryght. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  38. 

(3)  To  decide. 

In  th'  other  hand 

A  pair  of  waights,  with  which  he  did  as- 
soyle 

Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  donbt 
did  stand.  On  Mutab.,  canto  vii,  38. 

AssoiLE,  s.  Confession. 

When  we  speake  by  way  of  riddle  (enig- 
ma)  of  which  the  sence  can  hardly  bis 
picked  out,  but  by  the  parties  owiie 
assoile.  Puttenh.,  iii,  p.  157,  repr. 

AssoiNE,  (1)  *.  (A,'N,)  Excuse; 
delay.  See  Essoine. 

Therfore  hit  liijte  Babiloyne, 

That  shend  tiling  is  withuuten  assoyne. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Trin.  Cantah.,  f.  15. 
At  Venyse  com  up  Alisaunder ; 
Pes  men  blewe  and  no  loud  sclaunder. 
His  lettres  he  sent,  witbouten  assoyne. 
Anon  into  Grace-Boloyne. 

Jlisaunder,  1. 144S. 

(2)  V.  To  excuse ;  to  delay. 

The  scholde  no  weder  me  assoine. 

Flor.  and  Blanch.,  87* 

AssoMON,  V,  To  summon. 

AssoRTE,  s,  {A.-N.)  An  assembly. 
" By  one  assorts"  in  one  com- 
pany. 

AssoTE,  1  r.  (A.'N.)  (1)  To  besot, 
ASSOT,  J  or  infatuate;  used  hj 
Spenser,  vi^ho  also  employs  it  fur 
the  participle  assotted, 

"Willye,  I  ween  thou  be  assof, 

EcL  MarcA.,y,  S6. 
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(2)  To  dote  on ;  to  be  infatuated ; 
used  especially  by  Gower. 

This  wyfe,  whiche  in  her  lustes  grene 
"Was  fayre  and  fresshe  and  tender  of  age, 
She  may  not  let  the  conrage 
Of  hym,  that  wol  on  her  assote. 

Gower,  ed.  1532,  f.  13. 

AssowE,  adv.  In  a  swoon. 

Ass-FLUM,  8.  A  sort  of  plum,  men- 
tioned by  Florio. 

Ass-RiDDLiN,«.  A  superstitious  cus- 
tom practised  in  the  North  of 
England  upon  the  eve  of  St. 
Mark,  when  ashes  are  sifted  or 
riddled  on  the  hearth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  any  of  the  family 
shall  die  within  the  year,  the  shoe 
of  the  fated  individual  will  leave 
an  impression  on  the  ashes. 

AssuB JUGATE,  V,  To  subjugate. 

AssuE,  1  adv.  A  term  applied  to  a 
AZBV7',  J  cow  when  drained  of  her 
milk  at  the  season  of  calving. 
Somerset  Dorset. 

AssuMBNT,  8.  (Lat.  assumentum.) 
A  patch  or  piece  set  on. 

AssuMF,  part.  p.  {Lat.  asswnp/us.) 
Raised.  It  occurs  in  Hall,  Henry 
Vlf  f.  61,  and  should  perhaps  be 
assumpt. 

AssuMFSiT,  8,  A  promise.  It  is 
properly  a  law  term,  but  in  the 
following  passage  it  is  used  in  a 
general  sense. 

Tbe  king,  whom  now  a  doubled  hope  of 

profered  heipe  made  glad, 
Made  promise  of  two  milk  white  steedes 

as  cluefest  gemmes  he  had. 
Brave  Hercules,  whose  ventrous  heart  did 

onely  hunt  for  fame. 
Accepts  th'  assumjuit,  and  prepares  the 

flendlike  fish  to  tame. 

Wamei*$  Albion's  England,  1592. 

Assumpt,  v.  (Fr.)  To  take  up  from 
a  low  place  to  a  high  place. 

Assurance,  s.  Affiance ;  betroth- 
ing for  marriage,  Fembroke^s 
Arcadia, -p.  17. 

Assu]U>E,v.(from  Fr.sourdre.)  To 
break  forth.  Skelton,  0^oris,  i, 
374. 

Assure,  v,  (1)  To  confide. 


(2)  To    affiance ;    to   betroth. 

Shakespeare. 

There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assured 
To  lusty  Ferigot,  bleeds  out  her  life. 

Beaumont  and  Fl.,  ii,  107. 

(3)  s.   Assurance*    Chaucer,  ed, 
Urry,  p.  432. 

Asbwythe,  adv.  Quickly. 

Tnay  la^ed  and  made  hem  blythe 
Wyth  lotez  that  were  to  lowe; 
To  soper  they  5ede  asswytlic 
Wyth  dayntes  uwe  innowe. 

Gawayn  and  the  Green  K.,  1.  2528. 

AssYGGB,  s.  A  hunting  term.  Peiw 
haps  for  assiege,  or  a  siege, 

Te  shuU  sa^,  ilUosoite,  illeosque,  alwey 
whan  they  f)nde  wele  of  hym,  and  then 
ye  shul  keste  out  assygge  al  abowte  the 
feld  for  to  se  where  he  be  go  out  of  the 
pasture,  or  ellis  to  his  foorme. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  i,  153. 

AssYNE,  V.  To  join. 

Syns  they  be  so  loth  to  be  assyned. 

Playe  called  the  foure  PP. 

AssYNG,  V.  To  assign. 

AsT.    Asked.    North.    The   same 

form  occurs  in  MSS.  of  the  14th 

and  15  th  cent. 
AsTA.    Hast  thou.     Yorksh, 

ASTAAT,    1 

AST  AT,    >s.  {A.'N.)  State. 

ASTATE,  J 

Thanne  is  accidie  enemy  to  every  astant 
of  man.  Chaucer,  Persones  '£ 

Whan  he  is  set  in  his  astat, 

Thre  thevys  be  brout  of  synfol  gyse. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  12. 
The  kyng  lay  in  the  palois  of  York,  and 
kept  his  asUUe  soleniply. 

MS.  Coll.  Arm.,  L.  is. 

AsTABiLisHE,  V,  To  establish. 

AsTABLE,  V.  To  confirm* 

AsTANTB,  V.  To  stand  by* 

The  might  him  se  astant  the  by. 

Bemhrun,  p.  479. 

AsTAUNCHE,  «*      To  sstisfy ;    to 

stanch. 

And  castethe  one  to  chese  to  hir  delite 

That  may  better  astaunche  hir  appetite. 

hydgaUfs  Minor  Poems,  p.  80. 

AsTE,  eonj.  As  if;  althoagh* 
AsTBBR,  adv.     Active;    bustling 
stirnng  abrojad;  astur*  North, 
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AsTELY,  adv.  Hastily. 

Or  els,  Jesu,  y  aske  the  reyd, 
Astely  that  y  wer  deyd ; 

Therto  €rod  heipe  me  then  1 

Str  Amadas,  1.  396. 

AsTENTE,  pret,  t.  of  astinte.  {A,-S,) 

Stopped. 
Aster,  s.      Easter.     North   and 

Shropsh, 
AsTERDE,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  escape. 
AsTERiSM,«.  (6r.)  A  constellation. 
AsTERTK,  V.  {A.-S,)  (1)   To  escape. 

For  man  wnM  maad  of  swich  a  matere, 
He  may  noght  wel  asterte. 
That  lie  som  tyme  hym  bitit 
To  folwen  his  kynde. 

Pitfrs  PI,  p.  225. 

And  80  began  there  a  quarele 
Betwene  love  and  her  owne  herte, 
Fro  wliiche  she  couthe  not  astrrte. 
Gower^s  Conf.  Am.,  ed.  1533,  f.  70. 

(2)  To  release. 
And  smale  tythers  thay  were  fonly  schent, 


If  eny  persoun  wold  upon  hem  plc^vne, 

lial  pe 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  6894. 


Ther  might  astert  him  no  pecunial  peyne. 


(3)  To  alarm ;  to  take  unawares. 

Ko  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  astert. 
Spens.,  Eel.  Nov.,  v.  187. 

(4)  To  trouble;  to  disturb. 
Astert e  or  asteredf  troubled,  dis- 
turbed. 

AsTBYNTE,  part,  p.    Attainted  ? 

"What  dostow  here,  nuwrast  gome  ? 
For  thyn  harm  thou  art  hlder  y-come  1 
He  1  fyle  asteynte  horesone  1 

K.  Alisaunier,  I.  880. 

AsTiOE,  V.  {A.-S.)  To  ascend ;  to 
mount  upwards.  Astiegungj  as- 
cension. Verstegan, 

""x^^^E.  }"•('*-«■)    To  Stop. 

And  whan  sche  drow  to  his  chaumber  sche 

dede  fUl  sone 
Here  maydenes  and  other  meyni  mekeli 

tutente. 

William  and  the  Werwolf,  P*  ^^' 

AsTiPVtATE,  V.  (Lat,)  To  bargain ; 

to  stipulate. 
Astipulation,  s.  {Lat,)  An  agree> 

mentj  a  bargain. 


AsTiRE,  8.   The  hearth.  See  Asire 
and  Aistre, 

Bad  her  take  the  pot  that  sod  orer  the  fire, 
And  set  it  aboove  upon  the  aatire. 

Uttereon'e  Pop.  Poet.,  ii,  78. 

AsTiRTE,  pret.  t.  Started ;  leapt. 
AsTiTB,      1  adv.    {A.'S.)    Anon; 
ASTYT,      V  quickly.  Kersey,  in  his 
ALSTYTE,  J  EnglUth      VictUmary^ 
1715,  gives  aatite  as  a  North 
country  word  with  the  explana- 
tions,  *'as  soon,  anon/'   taken 
probably  from  Ray's  Collection, 
1674,  p.  2. 

God  moronn,  sir  Gawayn, 

Saydc  that  fayr  lady, 

re  ar  sleper  uu-sIvtc, 

Mon  may  slyde  hmer; 

Now  nr  ^e  tan  aetj/t, 

Bot  true  us  may  schape. 

Qawayn  and  the  Green  K.,  1. 1282. 

He  dyde  on  hys  clothys  astyte. 
And  to  seynt  J  lion  lie  wrote  a  skryte. 

if5.  flaw.,  1701,  f.  46  b. 

Ful  richeliche  he  gan  him  schrede, 
And  lepe  astite  opon  a  stede ; 
For  nothing  he  nold  abide. 

Ami*  and  Amiloun,  1. 104S. 

Bot  so  he  wend  have  passed  quite. 
That  fel  the  tother  bifor  alstyte, 

Ftoaine  and  Gaxoin,  L  686. 

AsTiuNB,  8,     A  kind  of  predoos 
stone. 

Ther  is  saphir,  and  aninne, 
Carbuncle  and  astiune, 
Smaragde,  lugre,  and  prassinne. 

Poem  on  Coc^fffm. 

AsTOD,  pret,  t.  of  astonde.  Stood. 
A-stogo'd,  part,  p.  Having  one's 
feet  fast  in  clay  or  dirt.  Dorset, 
Astonde,  v.  {A.-S,)  To  withstand. 
Aston  ED,  'Xpart.  p.  Stunned. 
ASTONiED,  J  Rob,  Gloue. 

ASTONIED, 
ASTOUNIED, 

ASTOUND.      lprpi,t.findpart,p. 
(.<tf.-iV.)A8tonished. 


ASTOUNDED,  , 
ASTONAYD, 
ASTONED, 
STONYED, 


D,  J   Si 

''     } 

[ED,    I 

».        I 
)ED,  > 

fD, 
>»        J 


Were  wonderfully  thereat  aetonfei.    . 
Stanihunft  Ir^emi,  p.  14 
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«•  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
Tfie  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stooa  and  blank. 

MiUo»,  P.  L.,  b.  ix,  L  888. 

Sho  was  astonayd  in  that  stownde, 
I'or  in  hys  face  sho  saw  a  wonde. 

Fvmtte  and  Gawin,  1. 1719. 

And  with  hys  hevy  mase  of  stele 
There  he  gaff  the  Icyng  hys  dele. 
That  hys  helme  al  torove, 
And  hym  over  hys  sadell  drove; 
And  hys  styropes  be  forbare : 
Snch  a  stroke  nad  he  never  are. 
He  was  so  stonyed  of  that  dente 
That  nygh  he  mul  hys  lyff  rente. 

K.  Bichard,  1.  421. 

The  Bodeyn  caas  the  man  astoMyd  tho, 
That  reea  he  wax,  abaisrht,  and  al  quakyng 
Ue  stood,  unuethe  savd  he  wordes  mo. 

CUueer,  Cant.  2\  8192. 

Sonderliche  his  roan  eutoned 

In  his  owene  mende, 
Wanne  he  note  never  wannes  he  comthe, 

Ne  wider  he  schel  wende. 

William  de  Shoreham, 

So  one  of  his  felowes  sayde,  go  nowe 
apeake  to  her.  But  he  stode  styll  all 
astonyed.       TdUi  and  Quiche  Answers. 

—  Th'  elfe  therewith  astown'd 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make. 
Spms.,  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  7. 

Aston*d  he  stood,  and  up  his  huare  did  hove. 

74.,  I,  ii,  31. 

Their  horses  backs  break  under  them; 

Tlie  knights  were  both  aston'd ; 
To  void  their  horses  they  made  haste, 

To  light  upon  the  ground. 

Ballad  ofTtny  Arthur. 

Mtcind  with  him  Achates  was,  for  joy  they 

would  have  lept 
Te  joyne  their  hands,  but  feare  againe  them 

held  and  close  y-kept. 

Fhaer's  Virgil,  IdOO. 

Astonish,  v.  To  stun  with  a  blow. 

iluougli,  captain :  you  have  astonislied  him. 
Shakesp.,  Henry  F,  v,  1. 

AsTONNB,  V,  (A,-N.)  To  confound. 
AsTONY,  V,  {A,'N.)    To  astonish. 

Florio*s  New   World  of  Words, 

1611,  p.  15. 
kuToonKUt  part.  p.    Sunk  fast  in 

the  ground,  as  a  waggon.  Dorset, 
AsTOORfdufv.  Shortly;  very  quickly. 

Berks, 
AsTOFARD,  s.    An  animal,  but  of 
.  what  kind  is  uncertain. 


Of  Ethiope  he  was  y-bore, 
Of  the  kind  of  astopards; 

He  had  tuskes  like  a  boar. 
An  head  like  a  Ubbard. 

Bllis's  Met.  Bom.,  ii,  890. 

AsTORE,  V.  To  store ;  to  replenish  ; 
to  restore. 

At  cit6,  borwe,  and  castel. 
Thai  were  astored  swithe  wel. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  90. 

Astound,  ».  {A.-N.)    To  astonish 

greatly. 
AsTOYNTN,  V,  To  shakc ;  to  bruise. 

Prompt,  Parv, 
Astraddle,  v.  To  straddle. 
Astragals,  s,  (Gr.  dfrrpdyaXot,) 

A  game,  somewhat  like  cockall. 

**  Astragalize,  to   play   at  dice, 

huckle-bones,  or  tables."  Blount, 

Glossographia,  p.  59. 
Astral,  adj.  {Lot.)  Starry. 
AsTRANGLED,  part, p.  Strangled; 

choked. 

For  neigh  hy  weren  bothe  for  thurst 
datranyUd,  and  ek  for-prest. 

K.  Alisaunder,  6099. 

AsTRAUGHT,  part,  p.     Terrified; 

distracted. 
AsTRAUNGBD,  part.  p.   Estranged. 
Astray,  «.  A  stray  animal.  Prompt, 

Parv, 
AsTRAYLY,  adv,   Astray.  Prompt, 

Parv, 
AsTRB,  s,  (1)  (Lat.)     A  star;  a 

planet. 

(2)  A  hearth.  See  Estre. 
AsTRBLABRB,  s.  An  Bstrolabe. 

ASTRENGTHY,      V.      {A,-S.)  TO 

strengthen. 
AsTRETCHB,  V,  (A.'S.)  To  rcach. 
AsTREYNYD,  part.  p.  Constrained. 
AsTREYT,  adv.  Straight. 
AsTRiCK,  V.    To  restrict.     State 

Papers f  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
AsTRiCTEj),  part. p.  Restricted. 
AsTRiD,  adv.  Inclined.  Suffolk. 
AsTRiDGE,  s.   An  ostrich.    For  es- 

tridge, 
A8TRiDLANDS,ad0.  AstHdc.  Nortk, 
AsTRiNGB,  9.  {Lat.)    To  bind;  to 

compel. 
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AsTRiNOBR,     "]  *.  (A.'N.)  A  fal- 
AusTRiNOER,  V  coner.      In    All's 
0STRB6IER,    J  Well    that    Ends 
Wellt  act  Vf  8C.  1,  the  stage  di- 
rection   says,   *' Enter  a  gentle 
astringer" 

We  usually  call  a  falconer  who  keeps 
that  kind  of  hawks,  an  austringer. 

CowelVs  Law  Diet. 

AsTRipOTENTy  s,  (Lot,)  Having 
power  over  the  stars. 

AsTRODf  adv.  Straddling.  Somerset. 

AsTRODDLiNG,  adj.  Astridc.  Leic, 

AsTRoiB,  V.  To  destroy. 

AsTROiT,  s.  A  sort  of  stone,  some- 
times called  the  star-stone,  of 
which  Brome,  Travels  over  Eng- 

,  landf  p.  12,  mentions  finding 
many  at  Lassington,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  gives  a  particular 
account  of  them. 

Astrology,  s.  A  herb  mentioned 
by  Palsgrave,  and  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  aristologie, 

AsTROMiEN,  s.  {A.'N.)  An  astro- 
nomer, or  astrologer. 

Of  eold  be  made  a  table, 
Al  ml  of  steorren,  saun  fable, 
And  thougte  to  seyn,  amonges  men, 
That  he  is  an  astromyen. 

Alisaunder,  1. 136. 

Astronomer,  s.    An  astrologer. 
Astronomer's  game.  s. 

Gentlemen,  to  solace  tlieir  wearied 
miudes  by  honest  pastimes,  playe  at 
cbesse,  the  astronomer's  game,  and  the 
pliilosopher's  game,  wliicli  wltettes  tliyr 
wittes,  recreates  theyr  minds,  and  hurts 
no  body  in  the  meane  season. 

Lupton's  Too  Good  to  he  True. 

Astrophel,  s,  a  bitter  herb; 
probably  starwort. 

My  little  flock,  whom  earst  I  lov'd  so  well, 
And  wont  to  feed  with  finest  grasse  that 
grew, 
Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  astrofeU, 
And  stinking  smallage  and  unsaverie  me. 

Spens.,  Dapkn.,  344. 

ASTROSE,  adj,  (Lat,)    Born  under 

an  evil  star. 
AsTROTE,  adv,  (1)    In  a  svrelllng 


manner.  **Astrut  or  strowtingly. 
Turgide."  Prompt,  Part. 
The  maryner,  that  wolde  have  layne  bur 

'>y. 

Hys  yen  stode  owte  astrote  forthy, 
Hys  lymmes  were  roton  hym  tto. 

Le  Bone  Florence,  1.  2329. 

He  eafe  hym  swylke  a  clowte. 
That  bothe  his  e^hne  stode  one  strowte. 
Sir  Isumbras,  Lincoln  MS. 

What  good  can  the  great  gloton  do  with 
his  bely  standing  astrote  like  a  taber, 
and  his  noil  toty  with  drink,  but  balk  up 
his  brewes  in  the  middes  of  his  matters, 
or  lye  down  and  slepe  like  a  swine  ? 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  p.  97. 

(2)  Standing  out  stiff,  in  a  pro- 
jecting posture. 

Godds  sowie  schal  be  swore. 
The  knyf  schal  stond  astrout, 
Thow  his  botes  be  al  to-tore 
5at  he  wol  make  it  stout. 

AsTRYLABE,  s.  An  astrolabe. 

His  almavest,  and  hookes  gret  and  smale, 
His  asttylahe,  longyng  forliis  art. 
His  augrym  stoones,  leyen  faire  apart 
On  Bchelves  couched  at  liis  beddes  heed. 
Chaucer's  Cant.  T.,  3208. 

AsTRYVYD,  part,  p.  Distracted. 

Beryu  and  his  company  stood  all  astrytud. 
History  o/Beryn,  2429. 

AsTUN,  V.  (A.'S,)  To  stuu. 

He  frust  doun  at  o  dent. 
That  hors  and  man  astutud  lay. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  238, 

Who  with  the  thundhng  noise  of  his  swift 
courser's  feet 

Jstvn'd  the  earth.  Dray.  Pol.,  xriiL 

AsTUNTE,   pret.    t,    (from    A,'S, 
aslandan.)  Remained;  stood. 

At  Lewes  the  kingbigan  mid  is  poer  abide. 
The  barons  astunte  withoute  toun  biside. 

Eob.  Ghuc.,  p.  546. 

Astute,  adj,  (Lat.)    Crafty. 
AsTY,  adv.     Rather;  as  soon  as. 

North. 
AsTYE,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  ascend.  Rob, 

Glouc. 
AsTYFLED,  part,  p.   Lamed  in  the 

leg ;  said  of  a  dog. 
AsTYLLE,  *.  (A.'NT)    a  shingle ;  a 

thin  board  of  wood.   **Astylle,  a 
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scbyyd.    Teda.   Astula.   Cadia.'' 

Prompt,  Parv. 
AsuNDBRLT,  adv.  Separately. 
AsuNDRi,   '{adv.  {A.'S.)   Apart; 
ASTNDRB,  J  separately. 

In  this  world,  bi  Seyn  Jon, 
So  wise  a  man  is  ther  non, 
Asundri  schuld  hem  knawe. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  2052. 

And  therfore  comyth  the  tliyrde  towche, 
that  one  thynge  seme  not  tweyne,  tliat 
eholde  falle  yf  eyther  eye  asyndre  sawe 
liis  owne  ymage. 

Tretisa*s  Bartholom.,  sig.  g  v. 

AswAREi  adv.    On  one  side ;  out 

of  the  way  of  anything.      See 

Asquare. 

Hym  had  bin  beter  to  have  goon  more 
asware.  Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  599. 

AswASH,  adv.     Slanting. 

Chamarre,  a  loose  and  light  gowne,  that 
may  be  worne  aswash  or  skail'ewise. 

Cotgrave. 

AswELT,  V,  {A.'S.)  To  become  ex- 
tinguished. 

Ac  sot  and  snow  cometh  out  of  holes, 
And  brennyng  fuyr,  and  glovi-yng  coles ; 
That  theo  snow  for  the  fuyr  no  melt, 
No  the  fuyr  for  theo  Bnowaswelt. 

K.  AUsaunder,  6639. 

AswBVED,  part,  p,  Stupified,  as  in 

a  dream. 

For  so  astonied  and  asweved 
Was  every  virtue  in  me  heved. 

House  of  Fame,  ii,  41. 

AswiN,  adv.  Obliquely.   North, 
r  swoon. 

ASWOUNE,  J 

Asveogh  he  fell  adonn 
An  hys  hynder  arsoun. 
•  Lybeaus  Disconus,  1171. 

The  king  binethen,  the  stede  alK>ve, 
For  sottie  sir  Arthour  was  aswowe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  123. 

AsTDENHANDE,  adv.  On  one  side. 

But  he  toke  nat  his  ground  so  even  in 
the  front  afore  them  as  he  wold  have 
don  yf  he  might  bettar  have  sene  them, 
butt  somewhate  asydenhande,  where  he 
disposed  all  his  people  in  good  arraye 
all  that  nyght. 

Arrival  of  King  Ed.  JF,  p.  18. 
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AsTOHE,  V.  To  essay. 

Now  let  seo  gef  ony  is  so  hardy 
That  dorste  hit  him  tisyghe. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  3879. 

AsYNED,j[?ar/.jp.  Assigned. 

At,  (1)  prep.  To;  prefixed  to  the 
verb,  as  at  say^  for,  to  say ;  at  do, 
for,  to  do.  Common  in  MSS.  of 
the  14th  cent. 

Bred  they  pard  and  schare, 
Ynough  thei  hadde  at  ete. 

Sir  Tristrem,  st.  50. 

(2)  To ;  before  substantives,  as, 

to  do  at  a  thing,  instead  of  to  it. 

Here's  at  ye,  what  1  drink  won't  fat  ye. 

J)avi/'s  MS. 

(3)  In. 

For  certes,  al  the  sorwe  that  a  man 
myglit  make  fro  the  begynnynge  of 
the  world,  nys  but  a  litel  thing,  'at 
regard  of  the  sorwe  of  helle. 

Chaucer,  Fersones  T. 

(4)  Of.   North. 

He  tuke  his  leve  at  the  daye 
At  Mildor  the  faire  maye. 

Sir  Degretante. 

(5)  For. 

At  this  cause  the  knv^t  comlyche  hade 
In  the  more  half  of  ins  schelde  hir  ymage 
depayuted.  Syr  Qavoayne,  p.  25. 

(6)  conj.  That. 

Thou  ert  a  fole,  at  thou  ne  had  are 
Tald  me  of  this  ferly  fare. 

Ywaine  and  Gavnn,  1.  461. 

Still  used  in  the  North  of  Eng* 
land. 

It  leet  weel  at  the  podditch  wnr  naw 
Bcawding.  Tim  Bobbin,  p.  32. 

(7)  pron.  Who,  or  which. 

Also  he  to,  at  lawborys  the  wyns  shoold 
ken  and  wnderstond  the  wyd  qwych 
shoolde  beyr  fruyt. 

Shepard's  Kalender,  sig.  F,  7> 

We  may  not  be  assoyled  of  the  trespas, 
Bot  if  we  make  aseth  in  that  at  we  may. 

MS.  Harl.,  1022,  f.  68  b. 

(8)  Pret.  t,  of  etCi  to  eat. 

No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat. 

No  ale  that  .was  old, 
No  no  gode  mete  thai  at. 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold. 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  269. 
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(9)  At  qfter^  after.  Still  used  in 
the  North. 

But  I  pray  the  what  betolcned  that 
wounderful  comete  and  sterre  which 
apperyd  upon  this  londe  the  yere  of 
our  loide  MCCCCII, from  the  Epiphany 
til  two  wekes  at  after  Ester  ? 

Diues  and  Pauper,  sig.  d,  5  b. 

Atabal,  8.    A  kind  of  tabor  used 

by  the  Moors.    Dryden. 

Atake,  v.  {A,'S.)    To  overtake. 

And  to  the  castel  gat  he  ran ; 
In  al  the  court  was  ti>er  no  man 
That  him  might  atake. 

Jmis  and  Jmiloun,  1.  2070. 

At-alle,  adv.  Entirely;  alto- 
gether.  Lydgate  and  Chaucer, 

Atame,  v.  (A.-S.)   To  tame. 

Atanune,  adv.   Afternoon.   Suff. 

Atarne,  v.  (A.'S,)  To  run  away ; 
escape. 

Manie  flowe  to  churche,  and  the  constable 

unnethe 
Atamde  alive,  and  manie  were  i-brojt  to 

dethe.  Rob.  Glouc,  p.  539. 

Atastb,  v.  To  taste. 

Ataunt,  adv.  {A.-N.)   So  much. 

Atavite,  adj.  (Lat.)  Ancestral. 

But  trulie  this  boldnes,  not  mviie  owne 
nature,  hath  taught  mee,  tut  your 
nature,  generositie  prognate,  and  come 
from  your  a^art/^  TOogenitours. 

Ellis's  Literary  Letters,  p.  76. 

Ataxy,  *.  (Gr.)  Disorder;  irre- 
gularity. 

Atberb,  v.  (A.-S.  (Btberan.)  To 
bear  or  carry  away. 

Atblowe,  V,  To  blow  with  bel- 
lows. 

Atbrestb,  v.    To  burst  in  pieces. 

Atchare,  adv.  Ajar.   Norf. ' 

Atcheked,  part,  p.   Choaked. 

Atchbson,  "1  *.  A  coin,  of  billon 
ATCHISON,  J  or  copper  washed 
with  silver,  struck  under  James 
VI  of  Scotland,  of  the  value  of 
eight  pennies  Scots,  or  two  thirds 
of  an  English  penny.  It  was 
well  known  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. 

Ifor  can  the  atcheson  or  the  baubee 
Tor  my  antiquity  coitiT)are  witli  m«. 
Tiiylor't  Works,  1630. 


Atchorn,  8.    An  acorn.    Atehorn" 

ing,  gathering  acorns.    Var.  dial 
Ate,  (l)r.  To  eat.  Somerset. 

(2)  for  atte.  At  the. 
Atkgar,  8.{A.'S.)  a  kind  of  lance. 

Junitu. 
Atfaghk.  (A.-N.)     To  attain;  to 

accomplish. 
Ateine,  v.   (A.'N.  atainer.)    To 

over-fatigue ;  to  wear  out. 

Moo  dyede  for  hete,  at  schorte  werdes, 
Thenne.  for  dint  off  sper  or  swerdes. 
Kyng  Richard  was  aluioost  ateyntt 
Aud  in  the  smoke  iivgh  adrevnt. 

Richard  Coer  de'L.,  L  4847. 

In  tlie  hete  they  wer  almost  ateynt, 
And  in  the  smoke  nygh  adreynt. 

lb.,  1. 6181. 

Ateinte,  v.  (I)  (A.'N,  atincter,) 
To  give  a  colouring  to. 

Nai,  dowter,  for  Grod  above ! 
Old  men  ben  felle  and  queintis, 
And  wikkede  wrenches  conne  ateinte. 
Sevyn  Sages,  1. 1756. 

(2)  {A  -N.)  To  reach ;  to  obtain. 

She  seid,  Thomas,  let  them  stand, 
Or  ellis  the  feend  wille  the  ateynte. 
Ballad  of  True  Thomas. 

(Z) part.   Convicted;  attainted. 
Atklich,  adj.  (A-.S.)    Foul ;  cor- 
rupt; hateful. 

The  bodi  tlier  hit  lay  on  here. 
An  atelich  thing  as  liit  was  on. 

Append,  to  W.  Mapes,  p.  84S. 

Atelle,  v.   (A.-S.  atellan.)     To 
reckon ;  to  count. 

The  kyng  thorn  ys  conieyl  encented  wel 

her  to. 
And  god  ostage  of  nom,  the  tnmge  vor  to 

do; 
And  atel  al  her  god,  and  let  him  al  bur 

wende.  Rob.  Glouc^  p.  171. 

Atex,  adv.   Often.   Northampt, 
Atenes,  adv.   At  once. 
Atent,  *.  (A.'N.)   An  object ;  in- 
tention. 

Ther  y  had  an  honderthe  marke  of  rent; 
Y  spente  hit  alle  in  lysrhttc  atent. 
Of  Buche  forlok  was  y. 

Sir  Amadas,  1. 872. 

Ateon,  v.  (A.'S.)   To  make  angry. 
Ater,  (1)  adv.  After.   Far.  dtaL 
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(2)  *.  Attire. 
Atkrst,  adv.    In  earnest ;  in  fact. 
Atgo,     ')v,{A.-S,)    To  expend; 
ATGON,  J  to 
yanish. 


go,  pass    away,  or 


Whet  may  I  sugge  bote  wolawo ! 
When  mi  lit  is  me  atgo. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  74. 

Ther  ich  was  luef,  irham  fol  lolit. 
Ant  alle  myn  godes  me  atgoht. 

lb.,  p.  48. 

Ath,  (1)  *.  (A,-S.  flrJS.)  An  oath. 

(2)  pres,  t.  of  have.  Hath.  Rob. 
Giouc. 

(3)  Each. 

Thai  token  ath  tolke ; 
The  roglre  raggi  sculke 
Bug  ham  in  heile ! 

Pol.  Song$,  p.  296. 

Athalde,  1   V.  {A.'S.)    To  with- 

ATHELDE,  Ihold;    to  keep;     to 

ATHOLOB,  J  retain.    Prei.  aiheldf 

and  athuld.  Rob.  Glouc. 

He  him  might  no  lenge  athelde. 

6y  of  Warwike,  p.  60. 

Gwider,  our  kyng  of  this  lend,  ys  truage 
athuld  sone.  Sob.  Olouc.,  p.  63. 

Athanor,  8.  A  digesting  furnace ; 
an  alchemical  term. 

And  86  lliy  foroace  be  apt  therfore, 
"Whych  wyse  men  do  call  athenor. 

As'hmoWs  Theat.  CJiem.,  p.  149. 

A'thattbns,  adv.  In  that  manner. 

jfihissenst  in  this  manner.  Leic. 

Northampt, 
Athel,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Noble. 

Porthi  for  funtoum  and  fayryje 
The  folk  there  hit  demed, 
Therfore  to  aunswure  watj  arje 
Mony  athel  freke. 

Gatoayn  ^  the  Gr.  Knyght,  1.  440. 

Atheliste,  adj.  Most  noble. 

Thane  syr  Arthure  one  erthe, 
Jthelute  of  othere, 
At  evene  at  his  awene  borde 
Avantid  his  lordez. 

Morte  Jrtkure. 

Athene,  v.  (A.-S.  a\>entan.)  To 
stretch  out.  Alhening,  s.  Ex- 
tension. Lydgate. 

Atheolooian,  *.  {Gr.)  One  who 
is  the  opposite  to  a  theologian. 


Atheovs,  adj.  (Gr.)  Atheistical. 

It  is  an  ignoi'ant  conceit,  that  inquiry 
into  nature  should  niHke  men  atkeotis. 
Bishop  HaU's  Works,  n,  13. 

Ather,  adj.  Either. 

Athert, j»r«p.    Athwart;    across. 

Devon  and  Somerset. 
A-THE8'AL¥f  prep.     On  this  side 

of.  Rob.  Glouc. 
Athilletday,  *.     The  rule  of  an 

astrolabe. 

Seeke  the  ground  meete  for  your  pur- 

{tose,  and  then  take  an  astrolobe,  and 
lang  that  upon  your  thonibe  by  the 
ring,  and  then  turne  the  athilleyday  or 
rule  with  the  sights  up  and  downe, 
untill  that  you  doo  see  tue  niarke. 

Bournes  Inventions,  1578. 

ATHiN.jor^ip.     Within.  Var.  dial, 

Athinken,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  repent. 

Soore  it  me  a-thynketh 

Fur  the  dede  that  I  have  doon. 

Piers  PL,  p.  374. 

A-THis-siDE.  On  this  side.  Var» 
dial. 

Athog,  conj.  As  though. 

Atholdb,  V,   See  Athalde. 

ATHOVT,prep.  M'ithout.  Somerset. 

Athrang,  adv.   In  a  throng. 

Athre,  1  adv.  {A.-S.)  In  three 
ATHREO,  J  parts. 

Athref,  adv.  (A.-S.)  "With  tor- 
ture; cruelly. 

Heo  hire  awarieth  al  athrep. 
Also  waives  doth  the  seep. 

Oclavian,  Conybeare,  p.  57. 

Athrinb,  v.  To  touch.   Verstegan. 

Athristb,  v.  To  thrust ;  to  hurry 
on. 

AthroteDi  part,  p.  Throttled; 
choked.   Chaucer, 

Athrough,  adv.  Entirely. 

Ath  RUST,  adv.    Thirsty. 

Athurt,  adv.  Athwart;  across. 
IVest.  Athurt  and  alongst,  a 
proverbial  expression  when  re- 
flections pass  backwards  and 
forwards  between  neighbours 
also,  when  the  two  ends  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  linen  are  sewRil 
together,  and  then  cut  ihrougli 
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the  middle,  so  that  the  two  ends 

hecorae     the    middle    or    the 

breadth,   and    the    middle    or 

breadth  makes    the  two  ends. 

Devon, 

Athyt, pari,  p.  Conditioned? 

Ko  storing  of  pasture,  with  baggedgly  tyt, 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evel  athyt. 

TuMer,cd  1573. 

Atil,  *.  {A.'N,)  Furniture ;  neces- 
sary supplies.  Rob.  Glouc. 

Atile,  v.  {A.-N.  attiler.)  To  equip ; 
to  supply  with  necessary  stores. 
Used  frequently  by  Rob.  of  Glouc. 

Atilt,  (1)  adv.    At  a  tilt ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  tiller. 
(2)  V.  To  tilt. 

Atire,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  prepare ;  to 
fit  out. 

Whftt  dos  the  kyng  of  France?  atires  him 

gode  navi<) 
e  In^loud,  o  chance  to  wynne  it  with 
maistrie.  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  207- 

Atisfement,  *.  (^.-A^.  atiffement.) 
Ornament. 

A  pavilion  of  honour,  with  r\c\\e  atisfement^ 
To  serve  au  euiperour  at  a  parlement. 

Peter  Langtoft,  p.  153. 

Atitle,  v.  See  Attitle. 
Atlas,  «.    A  rich  kind  of  silk  em- 
ployed for  ladies'  gowns. 

Jndian-ffotcn  man.  Fine  morning  gowns, 
very  rich  Indian  stuffs  j  choice  of  fine 
atlastes;  fine  morning  guwus. 

Shadtoell,  Bury  Fair,  1689. 

Atle,  v.  To  array;  to  arrange. 
See  Ettle. 

Hire  teht  aren  white  ase  bon  of  whal, 
Eveoe  set  ant  atUd  al. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  35. 

At-lowe,  adv.     Below. 

Atnux,  adv.     Afternoon.  North- 
amp  t, 
Ato,  adv.     In  two. 
Atok, part. p.  Took;  seized. 
Atom,     \ 

ATOMS,  J 

Atomy,  s.  (Gr.)    An  atom. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses,  as  they  lie  asleep. 
Shakesp.,  Bom.  aiid  Jul.,  i,  4. 


■adv.    At  home. 


J- 


A  skeleton. 


Atomy, 

ANATOMY, 

Dol.    Goodman  death  I  goodman  bones! 
Host.  I'hou  atomy,  thou  I 

ZHen,jr,Y,^ 

It  is  also  nsed  in  the  provincial 
dialects  of  several  of  the  Northern 
counties. 

Our  Jwohnny's  just  tam*d  till  a  parfet 

atomy, 
Nowther  works,  eats,  drinks,  or  sleeps  as 

he  sud.      Anderson* s  Cumb.  Ball.,  p,  98. 

As  I  protest,  they  must  ha*  dissected 
and  made  an  anatomy  o*  me  first,  kc. 

'Ben  JoHSon,  i,  101. 

Atone,  v.  {!)  To  agree. 

He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
ThtiU  violentest  contrariety. 

Shakesp.,  Coriol.,  iv,  6. 

(2)  To  reconcile. 

Since  we  cannot  atone  yon. 

Skakesp.,  Bick.  il,  i,  L 

At-oke,  adv.    In  a  state  of  con- 
cord. 

Sone  tliei  were  at-one,  with  wille  at  on 
assent.  Peter  Langtoft,  p.  SSK)» 

At  fcwe  wordes  thai  ben  at-one. 
He  graythes  him  and  forth  is  gon. 

Lai  U  Frene,  L  279. 

Atonement,  s.    Reconciliation. 

If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Be  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Shakesp.,  2  ffen.  FT,  iv,  L 
Since  your  ha]>pines8. 
As  you  will  have  it,  has  alone  dependence 
Upun  her  favour,  from  my  soul  1  wish  yon 
A  lair  atonement. 

Massing.,  D.  ofMtlan,  iv,  S. 

Atop,  adv.  smdprep.    On  the  top; 

upon.    In  modern  dialects  it  is 

accompanied  by  qfor  on. 

Tlie  buzzar  is  very  ordinary ;  'tis  covered 
atop  to  keep  out  the  searching  beames 
of  the  scoriching  sunne. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Atop  the  cliappell  is  a  globe  (or  Steele 
min'our)  pendant,  wherein  these  liiix> 
eyed  peojile  view  the  deformity  of  their 
Binnes.  lb, 

Atokne,  (1)  v.   To  run  away. 

Tho  Water  Tyrel  y-sey  that  he  was  ded, 

anon 
He  atomd/i  as  vaste  as  he  my^te ;  that  was 

hys  best  won.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  419. 
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(2)  part.  p.  Broken.    Hampah, 

(3)  *.    An  attorney. 

Atour,   prep,    {A.-N.)     About; 

around. 
Atournb^v.  {A.'N.)    To  equip. 
Atow.     That  thou. 
At-play,  adv.  Out  of  work.  Staff, 
Atraht,       "Xpret.  t.  of  atreche, 

ATRAUOHT,  J  Scizcd ;  took  away. 
Atrambntal,    '\adj.{Lat.)B\a.c\i 

ATRAMENTOUS,  J  as  ink. 
Atrate,  V,  (from  A.-S.  iregian.) 
To  trouble ;   to  vex ;  to  anger. 

He  sturte  him  up  hi  a  breyd, 
In  his  herte  sore  atrayyed. 

Kyng  of  Tars,  605. 

ATRBD,a4;.  (from  Lat.  ater.)  Tinged 

with  a  black  colour. 
Atrete,  "Xadv,      Distinctly; 

ATRiGHTBSy    J  Completely.  Trac- 

tintf  distincte.   Prompt.  Pare, 
Atrick,  s.    An  usher  of  a  hall,  or 

master  porter.  Minsheu, 

AtriEi  V,    To  try ;  to  judge. 

Chefe  justise  he  satte,  t)ie  sothe  to  atrie. 
For  lefe  no  loth  to  lette  the  riglit  lawe  to 
guye.  Peler  Langtoft,  p.  80. 

Atristen,  V,    To  trust ;  to  confide. 
Atroute,  V,  (1)    To  rout;  to  put 

to  flight. 

(2)  To  assemble. 
Atrutb,  V,    To  appear. 

Hervore  hit  is  that  me  the  shuneth. 
And  the  totorneth,  an  tobunetli 
Mid  stave,  an  stooue,  an  turf,  an  date, 
That  thu  ne  mi|t  no  war  atrute. 

Hule  and  Nyghtingale,  1156 

Atscafen,  8,  {A.'N.)    To  escape. 

Jesii,  thi  grace  that  is  so  fre 
111  siker  hope  do  thou  me, 
Atscapen  peyne  ant  come  to  the, 
To  the  blisse  that  ay  shal  be. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  75. 

Atsittb,  V,  (A,'S,)   To  withstand; 

to  oppose. 

AT-sauARE,  adv.    In  dispute. 

Oft  times  yong  men  do  fall  at-square, 
For  a  line  weucb  that  is  feat  and  faire. 

mthah'  IHctionarie,  p.  271. 

AtstoI^de,  V.  (A.-S.)     To  with- 
stand, ^ob,  Glouc, 


Attach,  v.  (Fr.)     To  join. 

Ten  masts  attacked  make  not  the  altitude 
Wliich  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

Skakesp.,  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Attache,  (1)  *.  {Fr.)  A  term  in 
dress. 

An  attache,  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
vulgarly,  tack'd  or  fasten'd  together,  or 
one  thing  fasten'd  to  another. 

Ladies^  Dictionary,  1694. 

(2)  V,  {A,'N,)  To  attach;  to 
indite. 

And  comaunded  a  constable. 
That  com  at  tlie  firste. 
To  attachen  tho  tyrauntz. 

Piers  PL,  p.  40. 
I  pave  oute  a  commission  to  certaine 
good  worshyppefull  folke  at  Brystow  to 
attache  Richard  Webbe. 

Sir  T.  More's  Works,  p.  727. 

Attaint,  *.  (1)  A  taint;  anything 
hurtful. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excuses. 

Shakesp.,  Lucrece. 

(2)  A  term  in  jousting.   See  (3). 

The  kyng  was  that  daye  hyghly  to  be 

Eraysed,    for  he  brake   xxiij.    speres, 
esyde  attayntes,    and  bare  doune  to 
ground  a  man  of  armes  and  hys  horse. 
Hall,  Henry  F///,  f.  55. 

(3)  V.  To  hit  or  touch  any  thing, 
as  to  strike  a  blow  on  a  helmet. 
Palsgrave. 

Attal-saresin,  *.  Aterm  formerly 
applied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall  to  an  old  mine  that  is 
abandoned. 

Attamb,  v.  (1)    {A.'N.  entamer.) 

To  commence ;  to  begin ;  to  make 

a  cut  into ;  to  broach  a  vessel  of 

liquor. 

I  pray  ye,  syr  emperonre,  shewe  me  thy 
mynde,  whether  is  more  accordyn^e,  to 
attnme  thys  fysshe  here  preasente, 
fyrste  at  the  heade,  or  at  the  tayle.  The 
emperoure  answered  shortlye,  and 
sayde,  at  the  head  the  fysshe'  shall  be 
fyrste  attained.   Fabian's  Chron.  f.  178. 

Tes,  ooste,  quoth  he,  soo  mote  I  ryde  or 

goo, 
But  I  be  mery,  I  wis  I  wolbe  blamed : 
And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  atamei. 
And  thus  he  said  unto  ns  everichon. 

Chaucer,  Nonnes  Priest's  Tale,  ed.  Urry, 
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For  sithin  that  payne  was  first  nnmeil, 
Was  uer  more  wotull  payne  attamed. 

Chaueer't  Dreame,  596. 

(2)  {A,'N,  atainer.)  To  hurt; 
to  injure.  Probably,  when  the 
viord  occurs  in  this  sense,  it  is  a 
misreading  of  the  MS.,  and  ought, 
according  to  the  derivation,  to  be 
attaine.  In  the  following  passage, 
given  under  this  head  by  Mr. 
HalUwell,  the  meaning  probably 
is  that  of  (1). 

Of  his  scholder  the  swerd  glod  doun, 
Tliatbothe  plates  and  hauberjoun 

He  carf  atuo  y  plight, 
Al  to  the  naked'hide  y-wis ; 
And  noueht  of  flesche  atatned  is 

Thurch  grace  of  God  Alniight. 

<?y  of  JTamnke,  p.  825. 

(3)  To  tame. 

"Whicli  made  the  King  change  face  and 

btode, 
And  specially  his  pride  gan  attamed 
Wlian  he  wist  Fandosia  was  the  name. 

Bockas,  p.  108. 

Attaminate,  r.  {LaU  attamino.) 
To  corrupt ;  to  spoil. 

Attan.     See  Atie. 

Attanis,  adv.  {A.-S.)     At  once. 

Attar,  prep.     After.    Shropsh. 

Attask'd,  pari,  p.     Blamed. 

Attaste,  v.    To  taste. 

Atte,      1  prep,  {A.-S.  at  J>an,  at 

ATTEN,  I  the,  softened  first  into 

ATTAN,  I  at  font  then  into  alien, 

and  finally  into  atte,)    At  the. 

And  bad  hir  lyght  it  atte  fyer. 

CcLxton,  Reynart,  sig.  B  6,  b. 

Mte  prestes  hows.        lb.,  sig.  B  7. 

Before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  the  final  n  was  often  re- 
tained. 

So  that  atten  ende 
Mabyle  hym  ansuercde. 

R.  Glouc,  p.  431. 

Sometimes,  in  this  case,  the  n 

was  thrown  to  the  next  word. 

And  thanne  seten  somme, 

And  songen  atte  nale.   Piers  PI.,  p.  124. 

Atte-fromb,  adv,  {A,'S,  <Bt  fru- 
mail.)  At  the  beginning;  im- 
mediately. 


Attelan,  8.  {Lat,  ateUanut,)  A 
drollery ;  a  satirical  piece. 

All  our  feasts  almost,  masqaes,  mom- 
mings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  wed- 
dings, pleasme  songs,  dne  tunes,  poems, 
love-stories,  pTayes,  coraoedies,  attelatu, 
jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes,  &e.  pro- 
ceed hence.  Burton,  An,  ^jtf«<.,ii,341. 

Attelb,  V,  {A,'S,)  To  aim;  to 
design ;  to  conjecture ;  to  go 
towards;  to  approach.  A  form 
of  eitle, 

Attemperaunce,  *.  {A,,-N,)  Tem- 
perance. 

Tlie  felawes  of  abstinence  ben  atiempe' 
raunce,  that  holdith  the  mene  in  alie 
tliinges ;  eek  schame,  that  esrhiewith  al 
dishonest^.  Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

And  it  bihoveth  a  man  pntte  sncli 
attemperanee  in  his  defence,  that  men 
have  no  cause  ne  matiere  to  repreven 
him,  that  defendith  him,  of  excesseaiid 
outrage.  Chaucer,  T.  of  MeliUut. 

Attemperel,  adj,  {A,'N.)  Mo- 
derate ;  temperate. 

Certes,  wel  I  wot,  attemjterel  wepyng  is 
no  thing  defended  to  him  that  sorwftil 
is,  amonges  folk  in  sorwe,  but  it  is 
ratlier  graunted'him  to  wepe.  The 
apostel  Poule  unto  the  Aomayns 
writeth,  A  man  schal  rejoyce  with  Hem 
that  niaken  joye,  and  wepe  with  such 
folk  as  wepen.  But  though  attemperd 
wepyng  be  graunted,  outmgeoos  wep- 
ynge  certes  is  defended. 

Chaucer,  T.  ofMelibeut, 

ATTEMPERALLT.  i  Temperately. 
attemprely,      J         *^  -^ 

Man  schulde  love  his  wyf  by  discres- 
cioun,  paciently  and  atlempereHy,  and 
thanne  is  sche  as  it  were  his  suster. 

Chaucer,  Persones  T, 

Attempre,  (1)  adj,  (A,'N.)  Tem- 
perate. Sometimes  written  at' 
tempred, 

Sche    schulde    eek   serve  him   in  al 

honest^,  and  ben  attempre  of  hir  airay. 

Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

(2)  V,  To  make  temperate. 
Attemptate,  *.  {A.'N,)  (I)    An 

attempt. 

(2)  All  encroachment  or  assault. 
Attend,  v.  (Fr.)    To  wait. 
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Sundry  of  his  jrreatest  friends  resolving 
to  attend  the  receipt  of  some  comfort 
to  be  sent  from  him. 

Bowes  Correspondence^  1582. 

Attexdablb,  adj.   Attentive. 

Attendably,  adv.    Attentively. 

Attender,  8,  One  who  attends; 
a  companion,  or  comrade. 

Attent,  adj.   Attentive.  Shakesp. 

Attentates,  *.  pi.  (Lat.  atten- 
tata.)  Proceedings  in  a  court  of 
judicature,  pending  suit,  and  after 
an  inhibition  is  decreed  and 
gone  out. 

Attently,  adv.    Attentively. 

Att£r,».  (1)  {A.'S.  atter.y  Poison. 

Ofuych  a  werm  that  a//tfr  bereth. 
Other  it  stingeth,  oth<ir  it  tereth. 

Conybeare^s  Octaviaitf  p.  57. 

(2)  Corrupt  matter  issuing  from 

an  ulcer.    Attyr  fylth.     Sanies. 

Prompt.  Part.      Still  used    in 

this  sense  in  some  of  the  dialects. 

The  sore  is  fall  of  matter  or  aiter. 
Ulcus  est  fmrulentum. 

Hormanni  Vulgaris,  sig.  I  6. 

(3)  An  otter. 

Take  heare  cattes,  dogges  too, 
Mtcr  and  foxe,  fillie,  mare  alsoe. 

Chester  Flat/s,  i,  51. 

(4)  An  abbreviation  of  at  their. 

And  ase  ther  mot  atter  spousynge 

Beryjt  asent  of  bothe, 
Of  man,  and  of  tlier  wymman  eke, 

Yn  love  and  nau;t  y-lothe. 

jr.  de  Shorekam. 

(b)  prep.    After.  Northampt, 

(6)  Attire ;  array. 

Attbrcoppe,  1  *.  {A.^S.  atter-cop' 

ADBRCOP,     J  pa.)  (1)    A  spider. 

Perhaps    it    signified  originally 

some  insect  of  a  more  hurtful  cha*. 

racter;  the  atter-cqppas  figured 

in  MS.  Cotton,  Vitel.,  c.  iii,  do 

not  resemble  modern  spiders. 

Ac  wat  etestu,  that  thu  ne  li^e, 
Bute  attercoppg  an  fule  vli^e  ? 

HuU  and  Ntjtjhtingale,  I.  600. 

And  though  there  be  no  gret  venemous 
beestea  in  that  londe,  yet  ben  there 
tUtereeppes  venemous  tkat  ben  called 
spalaugui  in  tiiat  lond«. 

Tre9i$a*t  PoUcUron.,  f.  82. 


In  the  towne  of  Schrowjsbnry,  sdr.n 
thre  men  togedur,  and  as  ihey  seion 
talkyng,  an  a^/urcop^'^  com  owte  of  the 
W0W5,  and  bote  hem  by  the  nekkus  alio 
thre.        Pre/,  to  Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  cc. 

(2)  A  spider's  web.   North. 

(3)  A  peevish,  ill-natured  person. 
North. 

Atterlothe,  *.  {A.'S.)  Night- 
shade. Explained  by  morella  in 
list  of  plants  in  MS.  Harl.,  978. 

Atterly,  adv.    Utterlj.  Skinner. 

Attermitk,  «.  An  ill-natured  per* 
son.  North. 

Attern,  adj.  (from  A.-S.  at  tern.) 
Fierce,  snarling,ill-natured,  cruel. 
Glouc. 

Atterr,  V.  {Fr.  atterrer.) 

Knowing  this  that  your  renown  alone 
(As  th'  adamant,  and  as  the  amber  drawos: 
That,  hardest  steel;  this,  easie-yeelding 

strawes) 
Atterrs  the  stubbom.and  attracts  the  prone. 
Sylvesters  Sunn,  to  E.  of  Essex,  p.  74. 

Atterrate,  s.  (Lat.)  To  become 
dry. 

Atterration,  *.  (Lat.)  An  old 
word  for  alluvial  ground  on  the 
coast. 

Atterino,  adj.  Venomous. 

Attery,  adj.  Purulent.  East.  Iras- 
cible ;  choleric.  JFest.  See  Attry. 

Attest,  s.   Attestation ;  testimony. 

Attbynant,  adj.  Appertaining; 
attainable. 

Atteynt,  part.  p.  (A.»N.)  Con- 
victed. 

Atticb,  8.  An  adze.  Somerset. 

Attiguous,  adj.  {Lat.)  Very  near ; 
close  bv. 

Attincture,  *.  (A.'N.)  Attainder. 

Attinoe,  v.  (Lat.)  To  touch  lightly 
or  gently. 

Attires,  s.  The  horns  of  a  stag. 

Attisb,  v.  To  entice. 

Servauntes,  avoyde  the  company 
Of  them  that  playe  at  cardes  or  dyso; 

For  yf  that  ye  them  haunte,  truely 
To  tliefte  shall  they  you  soone  atfyse. 

Anc.  Poetieat  Tracts,  p.  11. 

Attitlb,  V.  To  entitle ;  to  name. 
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Attle,  s.  Rubbish,  refuse  of  stony 
matter.    A  raining  term. 

Attom'd,  adj.  Filled  with  small 
particles ;  thick.    Drayton. 

Attone,  adv.   Altogether. 

And  his  fresh  blood  did  frieze  with  fearfiill 

cold, 
That  ail  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attone. 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  42. 

Attgnes,   1  adv.   Once  for  all ;  at 

ATTONCE,  J  once. 

And  all  attonce  her  beastly  body  rais'd 
With  double  forces  high  above  the  ground. 

/4.,Xi,  18. 

And  thenne  they  alyght  sodenly,  and 
sette  their  handes  upon  hym  all  attones, 
and  toke  hvm  prysoner,  and  soo  ledde 
hym  unto  the  castel. 

Moried*Jrihur,USm 

Attorne,  or  Attorns,  v,  (J.-N.) 

To  perform  service. 

They  plainly  told  him  that  they  would 
not  attume  to  him,  nor  be  under  his 
jurisdiction.      Holingsh.,  Rich.  II,  481. 

Attorney,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  deputy ; 
one  who  does  service  for  another. 

Attour,  (1)  *.  (A,'N,)  A  head- 
dress. 

{2)  prep.  {A.-N.  entour.)  Around. 
(3)  prep.  Besides.  Hence  the 
Scottish  phrase,  by  and  attour, 

Attourne,  V,    To  return. 

Attournement,  8.    (A,'N.)     A 

yielding  of  a  tenant  unto  a  new 

lord.  Minsheu,    A  law  term. 

Wheruppon    dvverse  tenauntes   have 

openly  attorned  unto  the  kyiiges  grace. 

Monastic  Letters,  p.  88. 

Attract,  s.    An  attraction. 

For  then  their  late  attracts  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine. 

Hudibras,  III,  1,  695. 

Attraits,  *./>/.    Flattery.  Skinner. 

Attrapb,  V,  {Fr.)    To  entrap. 

And  lying  and  placing  thother  vj  c.  men 
in  a  secret  place  nygn  in  the  mydd  way 
betwen  Warke  and  the  sayd  towne  of 
Myllerstayenes,  aswell  for  the  releyse 
of  the  said  wawcuriores,  as  to  attrape 
the  enemyes,  yf  they  unadvisedly  wold 
pursewe  or  come  to  the  said  fyer  or  fray. 
MS.  Cott.,  Calig.,  B  v,  f.  23  v^. 

And  he  that  hath  hyd  a  snare  to  attrap 
an  other  with,  hath  hym  selfe  ben  taken 
theriu.        Tales  and  ^ickc  Jmtperet 


Attrectation,  *.  {Lat.)   Frequent 

handling. 
Attribution,  s.    Commendation. 

Shakesp.t  1  Henry  /F,  iv,  I. 
Attrid,  part,  p.    Poisoned. 
Attribd,  part.  p.    Tried, 
Attritb,  adj,  (Lat,)    "Worn. 
Attrition,  a.  {Lat.)   Grief  for  sin, 

arising    only   from  the  fear  of 

punishment. 

He,  the  whyche  hath  not  playne  con- 
trvcyon,  but  all  onely  attrycyon,  the 
whyche  is  a  maner  of  contrycyon  un- 
parfyte  and  unsuffycyent  for  to  have 
the  grace  of  God. 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  p.  162. 

Attrokien,  v.  {J,'S,)     To  fail; 

to  weary. 
Attry,  adj.  (A.-S.)     Venomous; 

poisonous ;  filthy. 

And  gulcheth  al  ut  somed  thet  tlie  attri 
heorte  sent  up  to  the  tunge. 

MS.  Cott.,  Nero,  A  xiv,  f.  21. 

Thanne  cometh  of  ire  attry  anger, 
wlian  a  man  is  scbarply  amonested  iu 
his  schrifte  to  forlete  synne,  thanne 
wol  he  be  angry,  and  answere  hokerly 
and  angrily,  to  defendeu  or  excusen  his 
synne  by  unstedefastnesse  of  liislleisch. 
Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

Attween,  prep.  Between.  Far. 
dial, 

Atundere,  adv.  (A,'S.)  In  sub- 
jection. 

Atvorb,  adv.  (A.-S,  cet/oran.)  Be- 
fore. Hob.  Gtouc, 

Atwain,  adv.    In  two ;  asunder. 

Atwaveb, part. p,  {A,-S,)  Escaped. 

What  wylde  so  at-waped  wyjes  that 
schotten.  Syr  Gawayne,  p.  41. 

Atwee,  adv.   In  two.   North, 
Atweel,  adv.   Very  well.  North. 
Atween,   prep.     Between,    far. 

dial, 
Atwende,  v.  (A.'S.  (Btwindan.)  To 

turn  away  from ;  to  escape. 

Heo  mai  hire  gult  atwende, 

A  rihte  weie,  thurth  cliirclie  bende. 

HuU  and  Nyghting.,  1. 1415. 

Atwin,  adv.  Asunder;  in  two. 
Chaucer.  The  word  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Rider* 8  Dictionariet 
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1640,  and  according  to  Moor,  is 

still  used  in  Suffolk. 
Atwinne,   V,   (A.-S.)      To  part 

asunder. 
Atwirchb,  v.  (J,'S.)    To  work 

against ;  to  do  evil  work  to. 

Al  that  trowe  on  Jhesn  Crist, 
Thai  fond  attnrche  ful  wo. 

Seynt  Mergrete,  p.  103. 

Atwist,    (1)  *,       Disagreement. 

North, 

{2)  part,  p.   Twisted.   Somerset, 
Atwist,  pret,  t,  {J,-S.)    Knew. 

Also,  part,  p.f  known. 

Another  dai  Clarice  arist, 
And  BlaunclieHour  atvnst 
Whi  hi  made  so  longe  dt-moere. 
Hartshorn^ a  Met.  Tales,  p.  105. 

Atwitb,  V,  {A.'S,  (Btwitarit  to  re- 
proach.) To  twit ;  to  upbraid. 

That  eni  man  beo  falle  in  odwite, 
Wi  Bchal  he  me  his  sor  atto'Ue  ? 

Hule  and  Nyghting.,  1. 1222. 

This  word  dnde  mnch  sorwe  this  seli  olde 

kyng, 
That  attcytede  hym  and  ys  stat,  that  he 

nadde  hym  sell  nothing. 

Itob.ofGlouc.,^.ZZ. 

He  was  wroth,  ye  schul  liere  wite, 
For  Merlin  hadde  him  atvoite. 

Arihour  and  Merlin,  p.  341. 

Atwixb,     1 

ATWixT,    >prep.  Between. 

atwixen.  j 
Atwo,      ^ 

ATUO,       I  adv,  {^A.-S,  on  ticOf  on 

ATWAE,    >twcujien.)  Intwo;asun- 

ATWAiN,    der. 

ATWYN,  ^ 

Atwot,  pret,  t,  ofatwite.  Twitted ; 

upbraided. 
At-yance,  adv.  At  once.  North, 
Attme,  adv.  On  a  time. 
Attr,  8,  Attire. 
Au,  adj.  All.  North, 
Aubade,  8,  (Fr.)  A  serenade. 
AuBEROE,  8,  {Fr,)  An  inn. 
AnBBTEoi,  8.   One  of  the  male  sex 

at  the  age  when  verging  upon 

manhood.  A  hobbledehoy.  GloU' 

eeaterth. 


AucHT,  is  used  in  the  dialect  of  East 
Anglia  as  the  preterite  of  the  verb 
to  owe, 

AucTB,  *.  {A,~S,  ahte,)  Property. 

To-raorwen  shal  maken  the  fre, 
And  aucte  the  yeven,  and  riche  make. 

Havehk,  531. 

ArjCTiVE,  a/^'.  CZa/.)  Of  an  increas- 
ing quality. 

AucTORiTE,  *.  (Lat.)  A  text  of 
Scripture,  or  of  some  writer  ac- 
knowledged as  authority. 

AucTouR,  8.  {A,'N.)  An  author. 

AucuPATioN,  *.  {Lat.)  Fowling; 
hunting  after  anything. 

AuD,  adj.  Old.   Var.  dial. 

Says  t'  and  man  tit  oak  tree, 
Young  and  lusty  was  I  when  I  kenn'd  thee. 

Nursery  Rht/me. 

Audacious,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Bold; 
courageous. 

AuD-FARAND,  adj.  (A,'S.)  A  term 
applied  to  forward  children,  who 
imitate  the  manners  of  elderly 
people.  North.  See  Auldfar'd. 

Audience,  s.  A  hearing.   Chaucer. 

Audition,  *.  {Lat.)  Hearing. 

Auditive,  adj.  (Fr.  auditif.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  hearing. 

Aud-peg,  8.  An  inferior  cheese, 
made  of  skimmed  milk.  North, 

Audrie.  "  Seynt  Audries  lace, 
cordon,"  Palsgrave.  See  Awdrie. 

AuEN,  adj.  Own. 

AuFF,  8.  An  elf.  This  word  occurs 
in  A  New  English  Dictionary t 
1691.  Skinner  explains  it,  "  stul- 
tus,  ineptus,"  a  fool.  See  Awf, 

AuFiN,  1  ».  The  bishop  at  chess. 
AWFiN,J  See  At/in,  The  tract 
De  Fetula  (published  under  the 
name  of  Ovid)  gives  the  following 
Latin  or  Latinized  names  of  the 
chessmen. 

Miles  et  alpinus,  roccus,  rex,  virgo,  pe- 
desque. 

AuoENT,  adj.  August ;  noble. 

Hayle,  cumly  kyngis  augent  I 

SMrp*s  Cov,  Mgst.,  p.  101. 
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AuGGERE,  8.  All  ague. 

A  man  that  is  here  yhunge  and  lyght, 
Tho  never  ito  stalworthe  and  wliigkt. 
And  comly  of  shape,  lovely  and  fayr, 
Auggerea  and  ruelles  will  soon  apayr. 

Hampole,  p.  6. 

AuGHENE,  adj.  Own.  See  Aghen, 
Aught,  1 
AujT,    \pret,  t,  oiowe,  (1)  Ought. 

AUHT,  J 

Flonre  of  hevene,  ladi  and  qnene, 
As  sche  auxt  wel  to  bene. 

MS.  Jddit.,  10036.  f.  62. 

(2)  Owed. 

(3)  *.  Possessions ;  property. 

(4)  adj.  High.  Rob.  Glouc. 

(5)  adj.  Eight ;  the  eighth. 

(6)  8.  {A.'S.  awiht.)  Anything; 
at  all. 

(7)  adv.  In  any  manner ;  by  any 
means. 

He  is  ful  joconde  also  dare  I  leye ; 
Can  he  aiujkt  tell  a  mery  tale  or  tweie, 
With  which  he  gladen  may  this  compai^rne  ? 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  16065. 

AuGHTAND,  adj.  The  eighth. 
AxjGKTKJiy  pret.  i.  Cost. 

Bevis  did  on  his  acquetoun, 
Tliat  had  aughted  many  a  town. 

EUis'*  Met.  Rom.,  ii.  111. 

AuHTBND.  adj.  Eighteenth. 

AuoHTENE,  adj.  The  eighth. 

AuGHTS.     (1)    Any   considerable 
quantity.  North, 
(2)  8.  (corrupted  from  ort8.)  Bro- 
ken victuals;  fragments  of  eat- 
ables. Heref.  and  Su88ex. 

AuoHTWHERE,  odv.  Anvwhcre. 

AuGLB,  V.  To  ogle.  North. 

AuGRiM,    \8.     Arithmetic     See 
AWGRiM,  J  Alffrim. 

He  medletli  not  nrnche  with  augrim  to 
se  to  what  sumrae  the  nomber  of  men 
ariseth  that  is  multipUed  by  an  c. 

Sir  T.  More's  Works,  p.  800. 

AuGRiM-STONBS,  8.  Couuters  for- 
merly used  in  arithmetic. 

AuGURATioN,  8.  {Lat.)  Conjectur- 
ing. This  word  occurs  in  £ider'8 
Dictionariet  1640. 

JLuGURious,  <u^.  PredictiDg. 


AuQURiNE,  8.  A  fortune-teller, 
Augusta,  8.    A  cant  term  for  the 

mistress  of  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

Auk,  \adj.  (1)  Angry,  ill-natured, 

ACK,  J  unpropitious.jPro»i;?/.Pflrir. 

Still  used  in  this  sense  in  the 

North  of  England. 

(2)  Inverted ;  confused.  The  old 
signal  of  alarm  was  ringing  the 
bells  backwards,  or,  as  it  was 
often  termed,  aukwardj  or  ack- 
ward.  "  I  rynge  aukeward,  je 
sonn^  abransle."  Pahffrave.  In 
the  East  of  England,  bells  are  still 
"  rung  auk"  to  give  alarm  of  fire. 

(3)  8.  A  stupid  or  clumsy  person. 
North. 

AvKRBTf adj.  Awkward.  Var.diaU 
AuL,  *.  An  alder.  Heref ordsh. 
AuLD,  adj.  (1)  Old.   Var.  dial. 

(2)  Great.  North. 

(3)  The  first  or  best,  a  phrase 
used  in  games. 

AuLD-ANE,  *.   The  devil.  North. 
Auldfar'd,  a4;.     Old-fashioned; 
antique. 

Thus  vearst  in  legendary  teale, 
This  auldfar'd  chronicle  cud  tell 

Tilings  that  >aen's  varra  lugs  wad  geale. 
Of  what  to  this  and  that  befell. 

Stagg*s  Cumberland  Poems,  p.  66. 

AuLD-THRiFT,  8.  Wealth  accumu- 
lated by  the  successive  frugality 
of  ancestors.  North, 

AuLEN,  adj.  Of  alder.  Hereford8h. 

AuLN,  8.  (Fr.)  A  French  measure 
of  5  ft.  7  in. ;  an  ell. 

AuM,  8.  (1)  An  aim.  Palsgrave, 

(2)  The  elm  tree.  Northumb, 

(3)  AUum.  North. 

(4)  A  Dutch  measure  for  liquids. 
AuMA,  8.  A  sort  of  pancake.  //«re- 

fordsh. 
AuMAYL,  (1)  *.  {A.'N.)  EnameL 

As  growe  grene  as  the  gres. 
And  grener  hit  semed 
Then  grene  aumayl  on  golde. 

Gawayn  ^  the  Gr.  Kn.,  1.  4S9. 

(2)  V.  To  variegate;  to  figure. 
Aumatl'd,  adj.  Enamelled  or  em- 
broidered. 
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In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne 
Ali  bard  with  golden  bendes,  wliich  were 

entayld 
With  curious  autickes,  and  full  fayre  au- 

mayPd.  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  27. 

AuMAiST,  tidv.  Almost.  North, 
AuMB,  8.    Alms  distributed  to  the 
poor  at  Christmas  were  fonnerly 
so  called  in  Devon. 
AuMBE,  a.  A  measure  of  lime,  con- 
taining three  bushels.     Norfolk 
Records^  earlier  part  of  16th  cent, 
AuMBES-AS.  See  Ambes-as, 
AuMBLE,  8,  An  ambling  pace. 
AuMB  RE-STONE,  8.    Amber.   Pals- 
grave. 

^Iv^IIy  V-(^-^0  a  cupboard; 
AUMERY,  >  a  pantry.  North, 

AUMRY,     J       *^  "^ 

AuMELRT,  8,  An  omelet.  Skinner, 

\""MrRE;}»-(^-^-)Apurse. 

Than  of  his  aumener  he  drough 
A  little  keie  fetise  i-nough. 

Rom.oftheRose,2QI&l. 
"Were  streighte  glovis  with  aumrre 
Of  silke,  and  alway  with  gode  chere. 

lb.,  2271. 

AuMRNBRB,  8,  An  almoucr. 

AuMER,  V.  (A.-N.)  To  shadow ;  to 
cast  a  shadow  over.  Yorksh. 

AuMKRD,  8,  {A.-N.)  A  shadow. 
Craven, 

AuMONE,  8.  (A.-N.)  Alms. 

AuMOUS,  8.  Quantity.  When  a 
labourer  has  filled  a  cart  with 
manure,  corn,  &c.,  he  will  say 
to  the  carter,  "Haven't  ya  got 
your  aumous,'*  Line. 

AuMPEBOuR,  8.  An  emperor. 

AuMPH,a^t;.  Awry ;  aslant.  Shropsh. 

AuMRS,  9.  A  cupboard.  North. 

AuMRY-soAL,  8,  A  holc  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cupboard.  A  word 
formerly  used  in  Yorkshire. 

AuMS-ASE.  See  Ambes-as. 

AUMUS,       1        ^jj^g    ^^^^^^ 
AWMOSS,  J 

AuNCEL,  8  A  sort  of  scale  or  ma- 
chine for  weighing,  prohibited  by 
statute  on  account  of  its  uncer- 
tainty.    **AwnceU  weight    as  I 


have  been  informed,  is  a  kind  of 
weight  with  scales  hanging,  or 
hooks  fastened  at  each  end  of  a 
staff,  which  a  man  lifteth  up  upon 
his  forefinger  or  hand,  and  so 
discemeth  the  equality  or  diffe- 
rence between  the  weight  and 
the  thing  weighed."  Cowell,  In- 
terpreter j  1658.  In  Piers  PI.  we 
find  auncer, 

Ac  the  pound  that  she  paied  by 
Peised  a  quatrun  moore 
Than  myu  oweue  auncer. 
Who  BO  weyed  truthe. 

Piers  PL,  p.  90. 

AxTNCESTREL,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  homage 
which  is  rendered  from  genera-: 
tion  to  generation. 

AuNCETRB,  8.  {A.-N)  Au  auccstor. 
Skelton  has  auncetryior  ancestry. 

AuNCiAN,  adj.  {A.-N)  Ancient. 

The  olde  auncian  wyf 
He^est  ho  svttej. 
Gawayn  ^the  Gr.  Kn.,  1. 1801. 

AUNCIENTE,      1  „     A    *•      •* 
*     ys.  Antiquity. 

AUNCIENTIE,  J  ^       ' 

Avu'd,  part.  p.  Fated.  Northumb. 
Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Islandis  andas,  to  die. 
Brockett. 

AuNDER,  8.  Afternoon;  evening. 
Apparently  the  same  as  undem. 
Cotgrave  uses  aunders-meat  to 
signify  an  afternoon's  refresh- 
ment. 

AuNDYRN,  8.  See  Andiron. 

Aunt,  s.  (1)  A  cant  term  for  a 
woman  of  bad  character,  either 
prostitute  or  procuress.  Often 
used  by  Shakespeare. 

To  call  you  one  o'  mine  aunts,  sister, 
were  as  good  as  to  call  you  arrant  wliore. 

0.  P.,  iii.  260. 

And  was  it  not  then  better  bestowed 
upon  his  uncle,  than  upon  one  of  his 
attnts?  I  need  not  say  bawd,  for  every 
one  knows  what  aunt  stands  for  in  the 
last  translation. 
Middleton's  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  ii,  1. 

It  Still  exists  in  this  sense  in 
Newcastle,  as  we  learn  from 
Bruckett. 
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(2)   This  customary  appellation 
addressed  by  a  jester  or  fool,  to 
a  female  of  matronly  appearance ; 
as  uncle  was  to  a  man. 
AuNTE,  adv.  {A.-N.)  Together. 

Heogederedetip  here  atm^ffhereostabonte 

wyde, 
And'  destruyde  hire  londes  eyther  in  his 

syde.  Bob.  Glouc.t  p.  37- 

AuNTELERE, «.  An  antler. 

AuNTERS,  1  ».  jo/.  Needless  scni- 
anTers,  j  pies ;  mischances.  Ray 
mentions  it  as  a  Northern  pro- 
vincialism, nsed  in  the  first  of 
these  senses ;  as,  "  he  is  troubled 
with  aunters" 

Tho  this  kynge  hadde  go  aboate  in  such 

sorwful  cas, 
At  the  laste  he  com  to  Caric,  there  ys 

dotter  was, 
He  uilevede  withoate  the  tonne,  and  in 

wcl  grete  fere, 
He  sende  the  quene  ys  dotter  worde, 

wuche  ys  an/r«»  were.  Rob.  Glouc,  p.  35. 

Ise  ding  thy  hams  out,  thou  base  niukky 

sow, 
Th(>u  mak's  sic  anters,  thoa'll  niistetch  my 

row.  Forkskite  Dialoffue,  p.  86. 

Aunter, 

aventure, 

anauntkr, 

in  auntre, 

Ac  aventure,  for  the  fyght, 
This  victorie  is  the  y-'dyght. 

K.  Alisimnder,  1.  3922. 

So  I  seid,  anaunter  whrinne  my  enemys 
be  to  glade  over  me. 
Tsalms  and  Prayers :  MS.  Hunt.  J.  88,  v°. 

To    do    anaunter,    to    put    in 

danger. 

Thy  love  ych  abbe  wel  dere  abo^t,  and  my 
ly\'e  anaunter  y-do.    JSoi.  Olouc,  p.  31 1. 

y«J*ri       l'^'    To  venture;  to 
AUNTRE,      ^  hazard. 

AVENTDRE,  J 

How  l[udes]  for  lier  lele  luf 
Hor  lyve^  hau  auiitered. 
Endured  lor  Iier  drury 
Dulful  stoundez. 

Gawayn  and  the  Or.  Kn.,  1.  2737. 
I  wol  arne  and  aunlre  it,  in  good  fuith. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  4207. 

AuNTER,  {A,-N.)  (1)  ».  An  adven- 
ture ;  a  hap,  or  chance.  In  aunter, 
for  fear.  North, 


*adv.  Perchance. 


Forth!  an  aunter  in  erde 
I  attle  to  shawe. 

Warton's  Hist.  E.  P.,  i,  187. 

I  conjure  the  neverthulese  be  God  and 
thy  nobley,  that  tliou  take  it  unto  none 
ydyotis,  in  avntyr  that  tliey  by  tbcr 
nnkunning  rayght  werk  noy  to  ouy  man 
that  is  yeven  unto  the  comenne  prohte. 

MS.  14M  cent. 

(2)8,  An  altar.  Probably  a  mere 

clerical  error. 

Be-forn  his  aunter  he  knelyd  adonn. 

Sottgs  and  Carols,  st.  xi. 

AuNTEROUS,  1  adj.   Bold;  daring; 

AUNTROSE,    >  adventurous ;      for- 

AUNTRUs,    J  midable;  sometimes, 

doubtful. 

I  M'ot,  Sir,  ye  are  wight, 

And  a  wegh  nobille, 

Aunterons  in  armes, 

And  able  of  person. 

Destructim  of  Troy,  MS.,  f.  10  v®. 

AuNTERs,  adv.  Pe  r  ad  venture ;  in 
case  that ;  lest ;  probably.  North, 

AuNTERSoME,  adj.  Bold ;  daring. 
Craven. 

AuNTRE,  adv.    On  the  contrary; 

on  the  other  hand. 

Auntre,  they  iwore  hym  hool  oth 
To  be  hys  men  that  wer  there. 

R.  Coer  de  Lion,  3878. 

AuNTREOUSLiCHE,  odv.  Boldlv ; 
daringly. 

Al  auntreousliche  ther  he  comen  wes. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  83. 

AuNTY,  (1)  adj.    Frisky  and  fresh, 

generally  applied  to  horses.  Leic. 

Northampt. 

(2)  8.  An  aunt.  Var.  dial. 
Au-oUT,  adv.  Entirely.  North. 
Aup,   (1)  ».      A  wayward  child. 

North.      Pronounced    ttup8   in 

Craven. 

{2)  prep.  Up.   We8t. 
AvPY.  adj.  Apeish;  imitative;  jiert. 

York8hire. 
AuR,  conj.  Or. 
AuRATK,  8.  A  sort  of  pear. 
AvKE,  prep.  Over. 
AuREAT,  adj.  {Lat.)    (1)  Goldeo; 

gilt. 

(2)<70od;  excellent. 
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'AjTELE'niKT,  pret.  t.  Overtook. 

He  prekut  onte  prestely, 
And  aure-kiet  liini  radlv. 

Bobsoti's  Met.  Mom.,  p.  66. 

AuRiFiED,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Made 
pure  as  gold. 

AuRiGATioN,  8.  (Lot.)  The  prac- 
tice of  driving  carriages. 

AuRRusT,  8.  Harvest.   Wore. 

AvKSELSy  pron.  Ourselves.  North. 

AuRUM-MULicuM,  8.  A  Compo- 
sition mentioned  in  some  early 
documents  relating  to  the  arts. 

AuRUM-POTABiLE,  8.  A  medicine 
said  to  have  possessed  great 
powers. 

And  then  the  golden  oyle  called  aurum- 

potabiU, 
A  medicine  most  mervelons  to  preserve 

mans  health. 

AshmoWa  Tkeat.  Chem.,  p.  .432. 

AusE,  (1)  r.  (A.-N.)     To  try ;  to 

promise  favorably.   See  Just, 

(2)  conj.  Also. 
AusiER,  8.  An  osier.  Suffolk, 
AusNEY,  V.  To  anticipate  bad  news. 

Somerwt. 
Auspicate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Auspicious. 
Auspicious,  adj.  Joyful. 
AusT,  V.    To  attempt;    to  dare. 

Leie.  and  Warw,    Also  used  as 

a  substantive. 

AUSTERNE,  \  ^  ,.    cx«^     .«„«•« 
_  '   >aaj.  Stem;  severe. 

But  who  is  Tond,  thou  ladye  faire, 
That  looketh  with  sic  an  oHtterne  face? 
Percy's  Bdiques,  p.  75. 
To  ansuere  the  alyenes 
Wyth  austerene  wordes. 

MorU  Jrthure. 

AusTBiDOE,  8.  {A,'N,)  An  ostrich. 
AvT,  {}) pret.  p.  Ought. 

(2)  adv.  Out.  North. 

(3)  All  the.  North. 

AuTEM,  8.  A  church,  in  the  cant- 
ing language.  Autem'tnortf  a 
married  woman;  autem-dhersj 
pickpockets  who  practise  in 
churches,  &c. 

AuTRNTicKE,  odj.  Authentic. 

AuTENTiQUALL,  adj.  Authentic. 


AuTEosE,  8.  The  name  of  a  flower. 

The  flowre  is  of  a  gode  lose. 
That  men  calletli  auteose. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  i,  195. 

AuTER,  8.  An  altar. 

lie  lies  at  Wynchestre,  beside  an  autere. 

Langtoft,  p.  20. 

Authentic,  adj.,  "seems  to  have 
been   the  proper  epithet  for  a 
physician  regularly  bred   or  li 
censed.  The  diploma  of  a  licenti. 
ate  runs  authentice  licentiaius." 

To  be  relinquished  of  Galen  and  Para- 
celsus— 
And  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows. 
Skakesp.,  All's  W.  that  Ends  W.,  ii.  3. 

Or  any  other  nutriment  that  by  the 
judgment  of  the  most  aitlhrntical  phv- 
siciuns,  where  I  travel,  shall  bu  thought 
dangerous 

Jonson,  Every  Man  out  o/H.,  iv,  4. 

AuTHER,  adj.  Either. 

AuTOLOGY,  8.  {Gr.)  A  soliloquy. 

Automedon,  8.  The  charioteer  of 
Achilles ;  hence  the  early  drama- 
tists applied  the  na^e  generally 
to  a  coachman. 

Autonomy,  ».  (Gr.)  Liberty  to 
live  after  one's  own  laws.  This 
word  occurs  in  Cockeram's  Eng- 
lish Dictionariey  1639. 

AuTOPON  I  interj.  Out  upon ! 
North. 

AuTORiTY,  8,  Authority.  North. 

AuTouR,     \8.  {A.-N.)  (1)  An  au- 
AUCTOUR,  J  thor. 
(2)  An  ancestor. 

AuTREMiTE,  8.  Explained  by 
Skinner,  another  attire.  Tyrwhitt 
reads  vitremite. 

And  she  that  helmid  was  in  starke  stonris. 
And  wan  by  force  tounis  strong  and  touris. 
Shall  on  her  hedde  now  weriii  autremte. 
Chaucer,  ed.  Vrry,  p.  1 

AuTURGY,  8.  {Gr.  aifTovpyla.) 
Work  done  by  one's  self;  the 
work  of  one's  own  hand. 

AuvE,  8.  The  helve  or  handle  of 
an  axe.   Shropsh. 

A'uvRRDRO,  V.  To  overthrow.  West, 

AuYERGiT,  9.  To  overtake.  West. 
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AuvERLOOK,  V.  To  ovcrlook ;  to 
look  upon  with  the  evil  eye ;  to 
bewitch.   West, 

AuvERRiGHT.  Across.  A  West 
Country  word. 

Iz  vather  in  a  little  cot 
Liv'd,  auverright  tha  moor, 

An  tliaw  a  kipt  a  viock  o'  geese, 
A  war  a  thoughted  poor. 

Jennings'  JhaUcts,  p.  109. 

AuviSE,  8,   Counsel ;  advice.    For 

avise, 
AnwARDS,  adv.kvflLward ;  athwart. 
North,     Sheep  are  said  to  be 
auwards,  when  they  lie  backward 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  rise. 
AvA*,  adv.  At  all.  North, 
AvACH,  V,  To  avouch.  Beds, 
AvAGB,  8,    A  rent  or  duty  which 
every  tenant  of  the   manor  of 
Writtel,  in  Essex,  paid   to   the 
lord  on  St.  Leonard's  day,  for  the 
liberty  of  feeding  his  hogs  in  the 
woods.  Phillips, 
Avail,  8.  (>i,-N.)    Value ;   profit ; 
advantage;  produce. 

The  avail  of  the  marriage  cannot  be 
craved  but  at  the  perfect  yeares  of  the 
apparent  heir,  because  he  raiuiot  pay 
the  avail,  but  by  givin<;  security  of  bis 
landes.         Hope's  Minor  Fracticks,  48. 

Quoth  he,  "  Fayre  maye,  yet  I  you  pray, 

Tlius  much  at  my  desyer 
Vouchsafe  to  doo,  as  goe  him  too. 

And  saye,  an  AuatCD  fryar 
Woulde  with   him    speake,  and   maters 
breake 
For  his  avayle  certaine." 

A  Mety  Jest  of  a  Sergeaunt. 

Ilovre'er,  I  charge  thee, 

As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 

To  tell  int;  truly. 

Shakesp.,  All's  W.  that  Ends  W.,  i,  3. 

AvAiTE,  V.  {A,'N.)  To  watch, 

Tlie  which  ordcynede  for  a  law,  that 
what  tynie  there  was  any  fyre  in  ]tlmt 
cit6,  there  shulde  be  a  bidelle  y-or 
d'jiiied  for  to  avaite  hit,  and  to  make  an 
highc  proclaniacioue  in  the  ( it6. 

Gesta  Rom.,  p.  53. 

AvALE,  1  r.  {A.-N.  avaler.)  (1)  To 
AVAIL, J  descend;   to  fall  down; 
to  sink. 


And  often  it  hathe  befallen,  that  snmine 
of  the  Jewes  ban  gon  up  the  n)ouu« 
taynes,  and  avaled  down  to  the  valeyes; 
but  gret  nombre  of  folk  ne  may  not  do 
80.  Maundevile,  p.  2C6. 

But  when  they  came  in  sight, 

And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  ea>ale. 
Spetu.,  F.  Q.,  II,  ix,  10. 

(2)  To   lower;     to   let   down. 

Sometimes  abridged  to  vale,  as  in 

the  phrase  "  to  vale  the  bonnet," 

to  lower  the  bonnet,  or  take  off 

the  hat. 

He  wold  avals  nowther  hood  ne  hat, 
Ne  abyde  no  man  for  his  curtesye. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  8124. 

(3)  To  assault.  Skinner, 
AvAN,  adj.  Filthy;  squalid.  North* 

ampt, 
AvANCE,  (A.'N.)  (1)  ».  To  advance; 
to  profit.  See  Avaunce, 
(2)  8.  Advancement. 
AvANCB,  1  8.    {A.'N.)     The  herb 
AVANS,  I  barefoot,     which     was 
AVENs,  J  formerly  much  used  iu 
cookerv. 

Cost  marie  and  avens  are  verie  pleasant 
hearbes  to  give  a  savour  like  spice  in 
potta<;e  and  salads. 

Markham,  Countrie  Farme,  ed.  1616 

AvANCEMENT,  8.  Advancement. 

AvANO,  8.  A  strap,  or  stay  to 
which  the  girt  is  buckled ;  a 
whang ;  the  iron  strap  under  the 
lap  of  the  saddle  to  which  the 
stirrup-leather  is  fastened.  Devovu 

AvANSE,  V.  To  escape  from. 

For  any  cas  that  may  belyde, 
Schall  non  therof  atmise. 

CoktcolJ's  DauncCy  166. 

AvANTAGE,  *.  Advantage. 
AvANT-cuRRiERS,  8.  pi.     Winds 

from  the  east,  so  named  by  the 

sailors. 

Etesii,  windes  blowing  verv  stiffi-ly  for 
fortie  dales  together  Ironi  liie  cast,  just 
about  the  dog-daius,  culled  of  manners 
the  avoiit-curriers.  Florio. 

AvANTERS,  8.  pi.  Portions  of  the 
nunibles  of  a  deer,  near  the  neck. 

AVANTMURE,   8.    (/>.)       The    fuiC- 

wall  of  a  town. 
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AvANT-PEACH,  «.  An  early  kind  of 
peach. 

AvANTWARDE,  *.  (A.-N,)  The  van- 
ward  of  an  army. 

AvAROE,  adj.  Afraid. 

AvAROus,  adj.  {Lat.)  Avaricious. 

For  it  bireveth  him  the  love  that  men 
to  him  owen,  and  turnitli  it  bakward 
agnyns  al  resoun,  and  makith  that  tlie 
avarous  man  liath  more  hope  in  his 

catel  than  in  JhesuCrist And  tlier- 

fore  saitli  eeint  Poule,  ad  Ephes.  that 
an  averous  man  is  in  the  thraldom  of 
ydolatrie.  Chancery  Peraones  T. 

Avarouser,  more  avaricious. 

Are  no  men  avarotiser  than  hii, 
Whan  thei  ben  avaunced. 

Fiers  Ploughman,  p.  26. 

Avast,  intery,    A  sea  term,  mean- 
ing stop,  hold,  enough. 
AvAUNCE,  V.  {A.'N,)   To  advance. 

On  Filip  Valas  fast  cri  thai, 
Thare  for  to  dwell  and  him  avaunce. 
MinoVs  Poems,  p.  4. 
And  as  the  world  hnth  sent  you  thcs  three, 
So  he  sendih  me,  Woorshypp,  to  avatonce 
your  degr^. 

Play  of  Wit  and  Science,  p.  84. 

AvAUNCERS,  ».  {A.'N.)  The  horns 
of  a  buck. 

Two  brannches  fyrste  pawmyd  he  must 

have : 
And  foure  avauncers  the  soth  yf  ye  woU 

save. 

Book  of  St  Albans,  ed.1810,  sig.D  ii. 

AvAUNCY,    V,     To  advance;    to 

raise. 
AvAUNT,  (1)  V,  {A.'N,)    To  brag ; 

to  boast. 

And  by  the  vthj  he  chaunced  to  espy 
One  sitting  idle  on  a  sunny  bank. 
To  whom  avaunting  in  great  bravery. 
Spenser^  I.  Q.,  U,  iii,  6. 

^2)  8,  A  boast. 

J3)jw<y.  Before. 

The  morow  came,  and  forth  rid  this 

marchaunt 
To  Flaunders  ward,  his  prentis  him 

avaunt. 
Till  he  to  Bruges  came  full  merily. 

Chaucer,  ed.  Urry,  p.  140. 

(4)  adv.  Forward. 

And  with  that  worde  came  Drede  avaunt, 
Whiche  was  abashed  and  in  grete  fere. 

Bom.  qf  the  Bote,  3958. 


ii 


(5)  8.    Dismissal.   "  To  give  her 
the  avaunt."  Henry  Vlllf  ii,  3. 

AvAUNTANCE,  8.  Boastjng. 

AvAUNTLAY,  8.  (A.'N.)  In  the  an- 
cient system  of  hunting,  one  or 
two  couples  of  hounds  were  sent 
with  a  man  to  several  points 
where  the  game  was  expected  to 
pass.  On  the  approach  of  the 
deer,  these  hounds  were  uncou- 
pled.  The  term  relay  was  applied 
to  any  of  these  sets  of  hounds ; 
but  those  which,  when  a  hart  was 
unharboured,  were  a-head  of 
him,  were  the  avauntrelayj  or, 
more  usually,  avauntlay. 

AvAUNTouR,  8.  A  boastcr. 

Jvauntonr,  is  he  that  bosteth  of  the  harm 
or  ot  the  bounty  that  he  hath  don. 

Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

AVAUNTRIE,        1  T>        X- 

ATAUNTARYE,}*-    ^°^""«- 

Ave,  (1)  w.  To  have.  Aved^  he  had. 

Aveden,  they  had.     This  form  is 

of  constant  occurrence  in  early 

writings. 

(2)  8.  Evening.  For  eve. 

The  king  ther  stode  with  his  mein6 
On  a  palmesonnes  ave. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  200. 

AvEARD,  adj.  Afraid.  We8t. 

AvBAVMT,  adj.  Graceful;  becom- 
ing. 

AvE-BLOT,  8.  A  reckoning ;  a  pay- 
ment. Min8heu. 

AvE-BOORDS,  8.  **Aube8,  the  short 
boords  which  are  set  into  th' 
outside  of  a  water-mills  wheele ; 
we  call  them  ladles,  or  are- 
boord8."  Cotgrave. 

AvEER,  8.  Property.  See  Aver. 

AvEislg,  adj.  Careful ;  wary.  For 
avi84. 

AvEL,  (1)  *.    The  awn  or  beard  of 
barley.   Norf.  and  Suff. 
(2)  V.  (Lat.  avello.)  To  tear  away. 

AvELONO,  adj.  Elliptical;  oval; 
oblong.  "  Avelongy  oblohgus.** 
Prompt.  P.  It  is  still  used  in 
Suffolk,  according  to  Moor,  who 
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says  that  "workmen — reapers  or 
mowers — approaching  the  side 
of  a  field  not  perpendicular  or 
parallel  to  their  line  of  work, 
will  have  an  unequal  portion  to 
do, — the  excess  or  deficiency  is 
called  avellong  work." 

AvsLT,  adj.  Com  is  said  to  he 
avely  when  a  portion  of  the  awns 
adhere  to  the  grains,  after  it  is 
dressed  for  the  market.  East 

AvBN,  8.  Promise;  appearance. 
Shropsh, 

AvENAGE,  «.  {A.'N.)  Trihute,  or 
homage,  consisting  of  oats,  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

AvENANT,  (I)  «.  {J»-N.)  Agree- 
ment; condition. 

(2)  adj,    {A.-N.)     Becoming; 

graceful;  agreeable. 

Madame,  8hi)  said,  had  we  that  knyght. 
That  es  so  curtais  and  avenant. 

Yicaine  and  Gawin,  1.  3885. 

(3)  adj.     Accomplished;   able; 
Taliant. 

No  dosyper  nas  so  avenaunt 
To  stonde  hys  strok. 

Octovian,  923. 

AvENANTH,  "I  adv.      Suit- 

AVENAUNTLiCHE,  J  ably ;    wcU; 

becomingly. 

Armed  at  alle  pointes 
And  avenantli  horsed. 

Will,  and  the  JTerw.,  p.  136. 

Of  erbes,  and  of  erberi,  so  avenauntliche 
i-diht.  Pistill  ofSttsan,  st.  1. 

AvENCE,  *.  {A.'N.)  The  feast  of 
Advent. 

AvBNE,  (1)  «.  An  ear  of  corn.  Pr. 
Parv. 

(2)  adv.    In  the  evening.     Per- 
haps a  misprint  for  an-eve. 

Hi  sul  him  and  elde  folow, 
Both  avene  and  eke  arniorMr. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  i,  194. 

AvENO,  pret.  t.    of  avongCt    for 

ajonge.  {A.-S.)  Took;  received. 

He  aveng  dethes  wounde,  and  wonder  nas 
yt  none.  Boh.  Glouc,  p.  223. 

AvnyiuEUt  part  p.  Envenomed. 

AvENOR,  s.  {A,'N.)    The  person 


who,  in  the  household  of  the 
king,  and  of  great  barons,  had 
the  care  of  the  provender  for  the 
horses.  His  duties  are  described 
in  the  Book  of  Curtasye  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  aveyner  schalle  ordeyn  provande  good 

won, 
For  tho  lordvs  horsis  everychon ; 
Thay  scliyn  have  two  cast  of  hay, 
A  pek  of  provande  on  a  day ; 
Every  horse  schalle  so  muclie  have 
At  racke  and  manger  that  standes  with 

stave ; 
A  maystnr  of  horsys  a  squyer  ther  is, 
Aveynr.r  and  ferour  undur  hym  i-wys. 
Those  5omen  tliat  olde  s>tdeis  scIiyn  have. 
That  schyu  be  last  for  knyjt  and' knave, 
For  ychc  a  hors  that  ferruiire  scliulle  sclio, 
An  halpeny  on  day  he  takes  hym  to : 
Undur  ben  gromes  and  pages  mony  one. 
That  ben  at  wage  everychone  j 
Som  at  two  pons  on  a  day, 
And  som  at  iij.  oh.  1  50U  say  \ 
Mouy  of  hem  fotemeu  ther  ben, 
That  rennen  by  the  brydels  of  ladys  schene. 

AvENs,  8.  The  plant  herb  benet. 

AvENSONG,  8,  Evening. 

AvENT,  interj.  Avaunt ! 

AvENTAiLE,  8.  (A.-N.)  The  move- 
able front  to  a  helmet,  but  some* 
times  applied  generally  to  the 
whole  front  of  the  helmet. 

AvENTE,  V.  {A.-N.)    To  open  the 

aventaile    for    the    purpose    of 

breathing ;  to  admit  air  to. 

And  let  hym  bayte  hym  on  the  ground. 
And  aveulid  hym  in  that  stound. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  i,  1567. 

AvENTERS,  8.    Chancc.    See  Aun- 

ters. 
AvENTouR,  (1)  V,  To  venture.  See 

Aunter. 

(2)  «.  An  adventurer. 
AvENTRE,  V.  {Ital)    To  throw  a 

spear. 

Thenne  this  one  knyght  aventryd  a 
grete  spere,  and  one  of  the  x.  kiiyghtes 
encountred  with  hym,  but  this  wolul 
knyght  smote  hym  so  hard  that  he  felie 
over  his  hors  taylle. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  i,  177. 

AvENTROUs,  84  An  adventurer. 

As  dooth  an  herand  of  armes 
TThan  avmtroua  comerli  to  justes. 

Fiers  PI.,  p.  370l 
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'Ayenturb,  (1)9.  Accident  causing 
death.    A  law  term.    It  is  the 
generic  term  for  chance  in  early 
writers.  See  Aunter, 
(2)  adv.  Perchance.  See  Aunter, 

AvBNTURLY,  odv,  Boldly. 

AvBB,  *.  (d.'N.)  (1)  A  man's  per- 
sonal property. 

(2)  8.    A  work-horse,  or  other 
beast  employed  in  farming. 

(3)  adj,  (conjectured to  be  the  Ice- 
landic ajpr.)  Peevish.  Northvmb. 

Average,  1  «.  (A,-N.)  Manley, 
AVERiSH,  jin  his  additions  to 
Cowell,  says  that  in  the  North 
of  England  this  word  is  used  for 
the  stubble  or  remainder  of 
straw  and  grass  left  in  corn- 
fields after  the  harvest  is  carried 
in.  Boucher  gives  it  as  a  York- 
shire word,  meaning  a  course  of 
ploughing  in  rotation.  Carr  ex- 
plains it  ^*  winter  eatage." 

AvER-cAKE,  8.  An  oat-cake. 

AvERCORN,  8.  (i)  Corn  drawn  to 
the  granary  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  tlie  working  cattle,  or 
averst  of  the  tenants. 
(2)  A  reserved  rent  in  com, 
paid  by  farmers  and  tenants  to 
religious  houses. 

AvERB,  *.  Property.  See  Aver. 

AvERiL,  8,  {A.'N.)  April.  A  North 
Country  word.  See  the  Popular 
Rhyme8y  Sfc,  of  Scotland^  by  R. 
Chambers,  8vo,  Edinb.,  1842, 
p.  39,  where  the  same  form  of 
the  word  occurs  in  a  rhyme 
popular  in  Stirlingshire.  It  is 
aho  an  archaism. 

Jveril  is  meory,  and  longith  the  day ; 
Ladies  k)vea  solas  and  pluy : 
Swaynes,  jiistes;  kaygutis,  turnay; 
Syngitb  the  oygbtyqgale,  ^rrecietU  theo  jay. 

K.  Alisaunder,  1. 139. 

AvERiNO,  8,  "When  a  begging 
boy  strips  himself  and  goes 
naked  into  a  town  with  a  fals 
story  of  being  cold,  and  stript, 

.    to  move    compassion   and   get 


better  cloaths,  this  is  calFd 
averiiifft  and  to  goe  a  avering" 
Kenneti,  MS.  Lawd. 
AvERisH,  «.  The  stubble  and  grass 
left  in  corn  fields  after  harvest. 
North,  See  Average. 

In  these  monthes  after  the  cornne  bee 
innede,  it  is  nieete  to  putt  drau!;lite 
korsses  and  oxen  into  t)ie  averish,  and 
sp  lounge  to  continue  there  as  the 
meate  sufficeth,  which  will  ease  the 
other  pastures  they  went  in  before. 

Archaologia,  xiii,  379. 

AvERLAND,  8.  Land  ploughed'  by 
the  tenants,  with  their  cattle,  or 
averst  for  the  use  of  a  monastery, 
or  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Cowell. 

AvBROUS,  adj.  Avaricious.  Wick- 
liffe  renders  Prov.  i,  19,  '*  of  the 
averous  man  that  is  gredy  of 
gain."  See  Avarotis. 

AvEROTNE,  8i.  {A.'N.)  The  herb 
southernwood. 

AvERPENY,  8.  Average  penny. 
This  word  occurs  in  Rider*8  Die- 
tionariej  1640.  According  to 
Cowell,  it  is  money  contributed 
towards  the  king*s  averages ;  and 
Rastall  gives  the  same  explana- 
tion. 

AvERRAY,  V.  To  aver ;  to  instruct. 

AvERRUNCATE,  V.  (Lat.  averrvnco.) 
To  root  out,  or  extirpate^  to 
avert. 

AvERi^UNCATipN,  8.  Ifjftirpation. 

AvERSATioN,  8.  (Lat.)  Avcrsion, 
great  dislike  to. 

This  almost  uuiv^r^al  tatersation  of  the 
people  had  a  natural  influence  upon 
the  representative,  the  Parliament. 

Wihon's  James  1, 1653. 

AvERSiLYER,  8,  A  custQm  or  rent 
so  called,  originating  from  the 
cattle,  pr  aver8,f  of  the  tenants. 

AvERST,  adv.  At  the  first. 

AvERTY,  adj.  {A.'N,  avertin.) 
Mad;  fiery. 

The  respons  were  redy  that  Philip  did 

thani  bere. 
A  knyglit  fuUe  aoerty  gaf  tham  this  au- 

suerc.  Feter  Laiigloftt  p.  860. 
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Avery,  (1)  ».  The  place  of  stand- 
ing  for  draught  and  work-horses. 
This  is  Boucher's  explanation  of 
the  term,  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  old  writers.  The 
author  of  A  New  English  Dic- 
tionary, 1691,  explains  it,  "the 
place  where  oats  are  put  for 
horses,"  which  is  probably  more 
correct,  haver  being  the  term 
for  oats  in  the  North  of  England. 
(2)  Every. 

Avb-scot,  «.  A  reckoning;  an 
account.  Minsheu. 

AvET, »,  Weight. 

And  ys  avet  more  bi  six  and  thritti  leed 
punde,  that  beeth  to  hundred  and  sex- 
tene  wexpunde.        JReliq.  Antiq.,  i,  70. 

AvETROL,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  bastard. 

Thou  avetrol,  thou  foule  wreche, 
Here  thou  hast  thyn  endyng  feched ! 

K.  Alisaunder,  1.  2693. 

AvBTDB.      Perhaps  an  error  for 

aneyde* 

Taketh  and  eteth,  thys  hiis  my  body, 
Of  Bothe  he  ham  aveifde. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

AvEXED,  adj.  Troubled  ;  vexed. 

Also  ye  must  se  that  she  be  not  avexyd 
nor  grevyd  with  moche  noyse,  nor  wyth 
songe  of  men. 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  ed.  1810,  sig.  B  iv. 

AviDULOUS,  adj.  (Lat.)  Rather 
greedy. 

AviEU,  1  V.  To  view.  "  I  avewe, 
AVEWE,  J  I  take  syght  of  a  thing." 
Palsgrave, 

AviLE,  V,  (A.'N.  avilir.)  To  de- 
spise. 

AvinTAiifB,  adv,(A.-N.)  Speedily. 

AviROUN,  jwQD.  (A.-N.)  Around. 

A«ri8,  8.  {A,»N.)  (1)  Advice. 

And  right  as  the  schipmen  taken  here 
ttvi/s  here,  and  governe  hem  be  t)ie  lode 
sterre,  right  so  don  schipmen  be^onde 
the  parties,  be  the  sterre  of  the  southe, 
the  whiche  sterre  apperethe  not  to  us. 
Maundevile,  ed.  1839,  p.  180. 

(2)  Opinion. 
AvisE,  V,  {A.-N.)  (1)   To  observe ; 
to  look  at.    Avisand,  observing. 


(2)  To  consider;  to  advise  with 

one's  self;  to  inform,  or  teach. 

AvisK,  part.  p.  Circumspect. 

Of  werre  and  of  bataile  he  was  fulle  avisS. 

Langtoft,  p.  188. 

AvisELY,  adv.  Advisedly. 

Over  alle  thinges  ye  schal  do  yonre 
diligence  to  kepe  youre  persone,  and  to 
warmstore  youre  house;  and  seyden 
also,  that  in  this  yow  auglite  for  to 
wirche  ful  avysily  and  with  gret  delibe- 
racioun.  Chaucer,  T.  of  Meliheui. 

AviSEMENT,  8,  Advicc ;  counsel. 

AvisiNEssB,  8.  Deliberation. 

AvisiouN,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  vision. 
This  word  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Chaucer,  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  and  others. 

And  onre  Lord  defended  hem  that  thei 
scholde  not  telle  that  avisioun,  til  that 
he  were  ryseii  from  dethe  to  Ivf. 

Maundevile,  ed.  1839,  p.  114. 

AvisT,  adv.  A -fishing.   West. 
AviTous,  adj.  {Lot,  avitus.)    Very 

old. 
AvivBS,  8.  A  disease  in  horses. 

The  horse  having  drnnke  much,  or 
Matered  verie quickly  after  his  heat  and 
travaile,  and  upon  it  growing  cold,  and 
not  being  walked,  doth  beget  the  avives, 
which  doe  but  little  differ  from  the 
disease  called  the  king's-evill,  because 
as  well  in  beasts  as  in  man,  the  king's- 
evill  comnieth  of  too  much  cooling  of 
water,  the  throat  having  beene  lieated, 
whereupon  the  horse  loosetli  his  appe> 
tite  to  eat,  and  his  rest  likewise,  and 
his  eares  become  cold. 

Markham,  Coitntrie  Famu. 

AvizE.  See  Avise. 

AvocATE,  V.  {Lat.  avoco.)  To  call 
from ;  to  draw  away. 

AvoERY,  8.  {A.'N.)  The  right 
of  the  founder  of  a  house  of 
religion  to  the  advowson  or  pa- 
tronage thereof.  These  patrons 
had,  in  some  instances,  the 
sole  nomination  of  the  abbot  or 
prior,  either  by  direct  investi- 
ture, or  delivery  of  a  pastoral 
staff;  or  by  immediate  presenta- 
tion to  the  diocesan ;  or  if  a  free 
election  were  left  to  the  religious 
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foundation,  a  licence  for  election 
was  first  to  be  obtained  from  the 
patron,  and  the  election  was  to 
be  confirmed  by  hira.  Kennett. 
Avoid,  v.  {A,'N.)  To  go,  depart, 
or  retire ;  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Thon  basest  thing,  avoid,  hence  from  my 
sight.  Shakesp.,  Cym.,  i,  2. 

Saw  not  a  creature  stirring,  for  all  the 
people  were  avoyded  and  witbdrawen. 

Holinsked. 

(2)  The  word  is  frequently  used 
by  old  writers,  to  signify  the 
removal  of  dishes  from  table. 

JvBoydes  tho  horde  into  tho  flore, 
Tase  away  tho  trestea  that  ben  so  store. 
Boke  of  Curtasye,  p.  33. 

His  office  to  acmd  the  tables,  in  fair 
and  decent  manner. 

Q.  Elizabeth's  Progress. 

(3)  *,  The  act  of  avoiding. 

And  as  well  the  servyse  for  the  king 
for  all  night,  as  the  greete  avoydes  at 
feastes,  and  the  dayly  drinkinges  be- 
twixt meles  in  the  kings  chaumbre  for 
straungers. 
lAber  Niger  Domvs  Reg.  Edw.  IV,  p.  37. 

Avoidance,  ».  {A,»N,)  Expulsion ; 
avoidance. 

Avoidons,  8.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  vacancy  of  a  benefice ;  but 
in  some  instances,  the  profits 
during  such  a  vacancy. 

Avoir,  *.  (A^-N,)  Property.  See 
Aver, 

AVOIR-DE-PEISE,  1  *.  (^.-jY.)  Ar- 
AvoiRDEPoiSE,  J  ticlcs  of  mer- 
chandise that  are  sold  by  weight. 
"It  signifieth  such  merchandise 
as  are  weighed  by  this  weight, 
and  not  by  Troy  weight."  CoweU, 

AvoKE,  V,  To  revoke;  to  call 
away. 

AvoKET,  8,  An  advocate.  Wyckliffe, 

AvoLATioN,  8.  {Lat,)  A  flying 
away. 

Only  indicate  a  moist  and  pinrious  air, 
which  hinders  the  avolation  of  the  light 
and  fariUoos  particles,  whereupon  they 
settle  upon  the  snast. 

Brovme,  Vulgar  Errors. 

AvoNOE,  V.  To  take.   See  Afonge,  I 


AvoRD,  V,  To  afford.   West, 

AvoREj  prep.  Before.  West, 

AvoREWARD,  adv.  At  first ;  before- 
hand. Rod.  Glouc. 

AvoRN,  adv.  Before  him.  West, 

AvoRTH,  adv.  Forward. 

AvoTE,  adv.  On  foot.  Rob,  Glouc. 

Avouch,  \8.{A.-N,)  Proof; 

AVOUCHMBNT,  J  testimony, 

AvouRE,  8.  Confession ;  acknow- 
ledgment. Spenser, 

AvouRY,  *.  (A.-N.)  An  old  law 
term,  nearly  equivalent  to  justifi- 
cation. 

Therfore  away  with  these  avouries:  let 
God  alone  be  our  awwrye;  what  have 
we  do  to  runne  hether  or  thetlier,  but 
onely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  P 

Latimer's  Sermons^  ed.  1571,  f.  8-i. 

AvouTRER,  8.  (A.'N.)  An  adulterer. 
AvouTRiE,  *.  Ia.-N.)  Adultery. 
AvowABLE,  8,     Allowable.    This 

word  occurs  in  Rider's  Dictioti' 

ariCy  1640. 
Avow,  (1)  8,  (A.'N.)    a  vow;  an 

oath. 

Myne  avow  make  I. 

Bobson's  Romanees,  p.  61. 
Thus  he  brak  his  avowe,  that  he  to  God  had 

suoru.  Langtoft,  p.  112. 

Avows,  V,  (A.'N.)  (1)  To  vow;  to 
make  a  vow.  "Avoweti,  or  make 
avowe  :  Voveo."  Prompt.  Parv, 
(2)  To  allow ;  to  pardon. 

Avow£,  s,  (A.-N.)  (1)  A  friend ; 
an  advocate. 

And  hendely  they  bysechith  the 
That  thou  beo  Iieore  avowe. 

K.  Jlisaimder,  I.  3160. 

(2)  One  who  has  the  right  of 
presentation  to  a  benefice.  "  He 
to  whom  the  right  of  advowson 
of  any  church  appertaineth,  so 
that  he  may  present  thereunto 
in  his  own  name."  CowelL 

(3)  Patronage. 

Yor  thorn  avowS  of  him,  the  sone  bigan 
that  strif.  Bob.  Glouc.,  p.  477. 

And  so  indured  sir  Robert  Marmyon 
and  Somervyle  as  avowes  of  the  howys 
alle  the  tyme  of  the  lyve  of  William 
the  Bastarde.  Monast.  AngUe, 
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AvowEBY,  8.  {A,'N.)  (1)  Patron- 
age ;  protection. 

(2)  Cognizance,  badge,  distinc- 
tion. 

AvowsAL,  8,  A  confession. 

AvowT,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  countenance. 

AvowTBRY, «.   Adultery. 

AvoY,  interj.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A  cry 
used  to  call  hounds  out  of  cover. 
(2)  iw^,  t.  Avoid ;  leave ;  quit. 

AvRiL,  8.  April.  North.  See  Averil. 

AvnoKEtOd/.  Frozen.  West. 

AvuRN,  ai^.  Slovenly  in  dress. 
Bedfordsh. 

AvYE&MEYL,  8.   Oatmeal.    Yorksh, 

AvYB,  V.  (A.-N.)  To  show  the  v?ay. 

Sir  Arthore  and  Gawayne 
Acyede  theme  botliene. 

Morte  Jrthure. 

AvYNBT,  »,  A  collection  of  fables, 
80  termed  from  Avienus,  whose 
fables  were  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  from  i£sop,  an  Esopet^ 
&c. 

By  the  po  feet  is  understande. 
As  I  have  lerned  in  Avynet. 

Tiers  PL,  p.  243. 

Atysseth,  adv,  A-fishing. 

A-day  as  he  wery  was,  and  a  suoddrynge 

hym  nome, 
Ana  ys  men  very  y>wend  avysseth,  seyn 

Cutbert  to  hym  com.  Rob.  Glouc,  p.  264. 

Aw,  {!)  pron,  I.  Nor  thumb. 

(2)  adv.  Yes.  Warw. 

(3)  adj.  All.  North, 

(4)  adv.  All ;  totally.  Craven, 
(b)  pres.  t.  8ing.    Owe. 

And  sir,  sho  said,  on  al  wise, 
I  aw  the  honor  and  servyse 

Twaine  and  Gawin,  L  720. 

(6)  For  awt  although. 

I  could  do  uaa  less  ner  mack  bond  to 
esh  him  intot'  house, /or  ato  it  wor  au  a 
clunter.  Craven  Dialogues,  p.  299. 

(7)  Aw  outf  adv.  Entirely. 

kvf AUTK f  pret.  t.  (A.^S.  awehie.) 

Awoke. 
Aw  AIT  f  8.  {A. 'N.)  Watch;  ambush. 
AwAiTE,  V.  {A.'N.)   To  watch;  to 

attend  upou. 


And  this  sire  Urre  wold  never  goo  from 
sire  Launcelot,  but  he  and  sir  Gavayn 
airayted  evermore  upon  hym,  and  they 
were  in  all  the  courte  accounted  for 
good  knyghtea.    Morte  d' Arthur,  ii,  887. 

AwAiTBR,  8,  An  attendant;  a 
waiter. 

Aw AKiD, part. p.  Awake.  Somerset. 

AwAiiTiHQ,adj.  Deficient  to;  waul- 
ing to. 

AwAPB,  1  V.  {A.'S.  perhaps  con- 
AWHAPE,  J  nected  with  wa/iant  to 
be  astonished  or  amazed,  some- 
times written  wapean,  &nd  woj^ant 
to  rave.)  To  confound ;  to  stu- 
pefy ;  to  astound. 

Tlieo  noise  of  heom  askaped ; 
Al  that  oat  was  aicaped.    ' 

K  Jlisaunder,  1.  3^73. 

Ah  my  dear  gossip,  answerd  then  the  ape. 

Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awkapi. 

Spens.,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  /I. 

AwARANTisE,  adv.  Assuredly. 
Award,  v.  To  ward  oflf. 
Aware,   (1)    To  be  aware,  to  per- 
ceive. 

As  Robin  Ilood  walked  the  forest  along. 

Some  pHstime  for  to  'spy, 
Tliirre  he  was  atcare  of  a  jolly  sheplmerd, 

That  ou  the  ground  di4  lie. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd. 

(2)  v^  To  prepare,  or  make  room 
for  anv  one. 

So  he  led  him  to  the  ehamber  of  pro- 
sence,  tiiid  ever  and  anon  cryea  out, 
Aware,  roome  for  me  and  my  uncle  I 

Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608L 

AwARiE,  V.  {A.'S.  awyrian.)    To 

curse. 

Theves,  ye  be  ded,  withouten  lesingc, 
Atoarid  worth  ye  iclion. 

Qn  of  Wancike,  p.  160. 

AwARN,  V.  To  warn;  to  forewarn. 

AwARPE,     It?.  {A.-S.  aweorpan.) 

AWKORPE,  J  To  cause  to  bend;  tu 

cast  down. 

Eld  me  awarpeth, 
That  mi  schuldren  scharpith. 
And  5outhe  me  hath  let. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  SIO. 

AwARRANT,  V.    To   Warrant;    to 
confirm. 
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AwART,  adv.  Thrown  on  the  back 
and  unable  to  rise.  North. 

AwASSHEN,  part.  p.  Washed. 

A- WATER,  adv.  On  the  water.  Piers 
PL  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  somewhat  the  sense 
of  at  sea. 

But  if  he  had  broke  liis  arme  as  wel  as 
his  legge,  when  he  fell  out  ot  heaven 
into  Lemnos,  either  Apollo  must  have 
plaied  the  bone-setter,  or  every  occupa- 
tion buene  layde  a-toater. 

Gossan's  SckooU  of  Abuse,  1579. 

Away,  ».  (1)  A  way. 

And  shall  departe  his  away e  from  thence 
in  peace. 
Jeremy,  chap.  43,  CoverdaWs  Version. 

(2)  Past.    "This  month  awaj/.** 
Beds. 
Away  with,  v.   To  bear  with ;  to 
endure ;  to  abide. 

I  may  not  aicaye  trith  youre  new  moones. 
Isaiah,  i,  13,  Coverdale's  Version. 
She  could  never  atoay  with  me. 

2  Hen.  IV,  ui,  2. 

Of  all  nymphs  i'  the  court  I  cannot  away 

with  her.        B.  Jon.,  Cynth.  Revels,  iv,  5. 

I,  but  I  am  an  unfortunate ;  for  I  neither 
can  give  or  take  jests,  neither  can  away 
with  strokes.    Terence  in  English,  1641. 

AwAY-ooiNO,  s.  Departure. 

Away-thb-mare.  a  popular  song 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  fre- 
qnently  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
that  period. 

Of  no  man  ho  tooke  any  care, 
But  song,  heyho,  away  the  mare. 

The  Fryer  and  the  Boy,  ed.  1617. 

Away  the  mare,  quod  Walls, 
I  set  not  a  whitinge 
By  all  their  writing. 

Doctour  Doubhle  Ale. 

Awayte,  s.  a  spying.   See  Await. 

Away  WARD,  adv.  Going  away; 
away. 

Awbell,  s.  a  kind  of  tree,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  word  is  explained  in 
the  Prompt.  Parv.,  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  exact  species.  ^*Aw- 
bell  or  eheltre:  Ebenus,  viburnus." 

.    It  probably  means  the  adelef  or 


white    poplar,  which  is    called 

ebbel  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Awblast,  s.  An  arbalest. 
AwcTEj  pret.  t.  Possessed. 
:  AwD,  adj.  Old.  North. 
Awdries-day,  s.  St.  /Etheldrytha's 

day. 
Awe*  v.  (1)  {A.~S,)    To  be  bound 

by  duty.     /  awe^  I  ought. 

And  the  archebysschoppe  of  Cawnter- 
bury,  the  erle  of  Essex,  the  lonJe 
Barnesse,  and  suche  other  as  awyde 
kynge  Edwarde  good  ^*7lle,  as  welle  in 
Londone  as  in  othere  places,  made  as 
many  menne  as  the!  myghte  in  strength- 
ynge  the  seide  kynge  Edwarde. 

Warkworth's  Chron. 

(2)  To  own ;  to  possess  ;  to  owe. 

(3)  s.  {A.-S.)  An  ewe. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 
Lhouth  after  calve  v.n. 

Rif son's  Ancient  Sonffs,  i,  11. 

(4)  8.  (A.'S.  ogaj  fear.)  Doubt ; 
fear.  **Awe  or  doute:  Dubium, 
Ambiguura."  Prompt.  Parv. 

(5)  V.  To  awe ;  to  make  afraid. 
Awealde,  V,  {A.-S.)    To  goveru. 
AwEARiED,^ar/.j9.  Wearied;  tired. 
AwEBAND,  s.  A  reprimand ;  a  check 

upon  any  one. 

AwECCHE,  V.  {A.'S.  aweccan.)    To 

awaken. 

O  frere  ther  wes  among, 

Oi  here  slep  hem  shulde  awecche. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  27S. 

AwEDDE,  adj.  {A.'S.  )  Mad. 

Wives  ther  lay  on  child  bcdde, 
Sum  ded,  and  sum  awedde. 

Orfeo,  1.  862,  MS.  Auch. 

AwEDE,  V.    {A,-S.)     To    become 

mad. 

He  rod  agayn  as  tyd. 
And  Lybeaus  so  he  smyt, 
As  man  that  wold  awede. 

Lyb.  Discon.,  1.  957. 

AwEiGHTTE,      pret.     t.      {A.-S.) 

Awoke. 

The  kyng  swoghened  for  that  wounde. 
And  hastilich  nymself  aweightte. 
And  tlie  launce  out  pleightte. 
And  lepe  on  tote  with  swerd  of  steel. 
And  gau  hym  were  swithe  wei 

K.  AlisaundiT,  5858. 
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AwEiVYD,  part.  p.  Weaned. 

Awei.de,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  govern ;  to 
rule. 

AwEN,  a€(/'  {A.'S.)  Own. 

AwEUDBS,  preL  tpL  Thought. 

AwER,  8,   An  hour.   Lane, 

Awesome,  adj.  (1)  Respectful;  re- 
specting one  another. 

I  see  they  are  ■wise  and  witty,  in  due 
place  awsome,  loving  one  the  oilier. 

Terence  in  English^  1641. 

(2)  Appalling;  awful.  North, 
AwET,  V,  {A,'S.)  To  know. 

Be  mey  home  we  schall  awet 
Yeff  Roben  Hode  be  nerhande. 

Robin  Hood,  i,  93. 

AwEYWARD,       \adv,  {A.-S.)    A- 

AWEYWARDES,  J  Way.  Scc  Away- 

ward, 

Thos  we  beth  al  atoei/wardf 
That  Bchold  her  byleve. 

William  de  Skoreham. 

To  winne  hem  alle  aw0tioari«9  fro  the  white 
beres.      William  and  the  Werwolf ^  p.  79. 

AwF,  ».  (1)  An  elf.  North, 
(2)  An  idiot ;  a  fool.  North, 

AwFiN,  8.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the 
game  of  chess.  **  Awfyn  of  the 
cheker,  alfinus."  Prompt,  Parv, 
See  Alfyn. 

AwFRYKE,  8,   Africa. 

Awful,  adj.  (1)  Obedient ;  under 
due  awe  of  authority.  Shakesp. 
(2)  Fearful ;  fearing. 

kyvGHT^pret.  t.    Ought. 

AwGHTEND,  adj.   The  eighth. 

AwGRYM,  #.  Arithmetic.  See 
Augrim, 

AwHAFE,  V,  To  confound ;  to  ren- 
der stupid  by  fear.    See  Awape, 

A  wild  and  salvage  man : 

Yet  was  no  man,  but  only  like  in  shape. 

And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a  span, 

All  over-grown  with  hair  that  could  awhape 

An  hardy  heart.       Spens,.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  5. 

AwHARF,  adv,  (A.'S.)  Whirled 
round. 

And  wyth  quettyng  a-wharf,  er  he  wolde 
lyjt.  Syr  ^awayne,  p.  82. 

AwHEELS,  adv.    On  wheels. 
AwHERE,  adv.    Anywhere. 


Fer  yf  my  foot  wolde  awher  goo. 

Gotoer,  MS. 

I  knowe  ynough  of  this  matter.  Pam- 
phagus,  not  thither  avohrre  but  riche. 

Acolastus,  1540. 

AwHEYNTE,  V,    To  acquaint. 
Awhile,  (1)  conj.   Awhilst. 

(2)  V.   To  have  time.   Var,  dial, 
AwHOLE,   adv.      Whole;    entire. 

Somerset, 
AWILLE,  V,    To  will. 
AwiNNE,  V.    To  win ;  to  gain ;   to 

accomplish  a  purpose. 

Wyth  somthe  of  herte  and  schryft  of 

mouthe. 
Both  deedbote  this  tyme  nouth, 
jif  je  wolle  Grod  atoynne. 

Meliq.Jntiq.,  ii,  343. 

AwiRGUD,j»ar^/7.  (1)  Accursed. 

(2)  Strangled. 
AwiTE,  V,  (A.-S.)    To  accuse. 

Be  not  to  hasty  on  brede  for  to  bite. 
Of  gredynes  lest  men  the  wolde  aicite. 

Reliq.  Antiq.^  i,  157. 

AwiTH,  j»r€».  t.  of  awe.   Ought. 

And  if  the  prest  sacre  Crist  wan  he 
blessith  the  sacrament  of  God  in  the 
auter,  avoith  he  not  to  blessith  thepeple 
that  dredith  not  to  sacre  Crist  ? 

Apology  for  the  Lollards,  p.  30. 

AwKE,  adj,  (1)  Transverse;  cross; 
oblique.  "  y/M?^«,  or  wrong :  Sinis- 
ter." Prompt.  P, 

Thenne  groned  that  knyght  and  ad- 
dressyd  hym  to  syre  Gawayn,  and  with 
an  awke  stroke  gaf  hym  a  grete  wound 
and  ky tte  a  vayne.   iyng  Arthur,  i,  148. 

(2)  Angry  ;  ill-natured.  "  Awke^ 
or  angry :  Contrarius,  bilosus." 
Prompt,  P. 

AwKELY,  adv.    Ill-naturedly. 

AwK-END,  8,  The  end  of  a  rod, 
wand,  or  pole,  which  is  not  that 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  instrument  was  made. 

AwKERT,  adj.  (1)  Perverse.  Lane, 
Awkertlyy  foolishly. 

Tlie  dickons  tey  thee,  Meary !  whot  on 
atrkert  whean  ar  teau !  whot  teh  pleague 
did  t'  flay  meh  o  thiss'n  for? 

Tim  Bobbin,  p.  35. 

(2)  Stubborn,  obstinate.  North, 
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AwKWAaDE,a<f».  Backward.  Awk- 
ward occurs  in  a  similar  sense 
in  Shakespeare. 

Awl,  adj.  All.  My  awlSf  my 
property. 

AwLATE,  V.  (A.-S.)    To  disgust. 

Tor  the  kin^  was  somdel  atolated,  and  to 
gret  despit  it  nom.     Bob.  Glow.,  p.  485. 

AwLDE,  adj.    Old. 

AwLESSE,  adj.    Fearless. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was  the 
monster's  awlease  fiifht. 

Warner's  Albion's  England,  1592. 

AwLUNG,  j»rq».   All  along ;  entirely 

owing  to.     Awlung  o\  all  along 

of.  North* 
AwLus,  adv»    Always,  Lane, 
AwM,  (1)  s.  A  measure  of  Rhenish 

wine,  containing  forty  gallons. 

(2)  I  am.  North. 
Aw-MACKS,  «.    All  sorts,  or  kinds. 

Lane. 
AwMBRR,  1  jr.  (^medieval  Lat.  am- 
AWM YR,  J  ira.)      A  liquid  mea- 
sure ;  a  kind  of  wine  vessel. 
AwMBRERE,      8.      An     alnioncr. 

Prompt.  P. 
AwME,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.  esmer.)   To 

guess ;  to  aim. 

(2)  8.   A  suspicion. 
AWMNERE,  8,  (A.-N)    An  almoner. 

His  duties  are  thus  set  out  in  the 

Boke  of  Curtasye: 

The  atomnere  hy  this  hathe  sayde  grace. 
And  tbe  alnies-dysshe  hnse  sett  in  place } 
Ther  in  the  kerver  alofte  schalle  sette } 
To  serve  Gtod  fyrst,  witliouten  lette, 
These  otlier  lores  he  parys  ahoute, 
I^ys  hit  myd  dysshe,  withouten  donte. 
Tlie  sraalle'lofe  lie  cnttes  even  in  twynne, 
The  over  dole  in  two  lays  to  liym. 
The  aumenere  a  rod  schalle  have  in  honde, 
As  office  for  alnies,  y  undurstonde; 
Alle  tlie  broken-met  he  kepys,  y  wate, 
To  dele  to  pore  men  at  the  fate. 
And  drynke  thatlevcs  serAed  in  halle, 
Of  ryche  and  pore,  bothe  grcte  and  smallc] 
He  is  swome  tooverse  tbe  serviswele. 
And  dele  it  to  tlie  pore  eveiy  dele  j 
Selver  he  deles  ryuand  by  way, 
And  his  almys-dysshe,  as  I  5ou  say, 
To  the  porest  man  that  he  can  fynde. 
Other  ailys,  I  wot,  he  is  uukynde. 

AwMOsSi  8,  pi.    Alms.    Thcresby 


gives  this  form  of  the  word  in  his 
letter  to  Ray,  1703. 

AwMRY,  8.  A  pantry.  North,  See 
Aumbry. 

Awn,  (1)  V.  To  own ;  to  acknow- 
ledge. North. 

(2)  To  own ;  to  possess.  North, 

(3)  To  visit.   Yorksh. 

(4)  adj.   Own. 

As  fyrste,  the  xv.  of  alle  there  goodes, 
and  thaniie  ane  hole  xv.,  at  yett  ar  every 
batell  to  come  ferre  oute  there  conutreis 
at  ther  awns  coste. 

Warkworth's  Chron. 

Awit^D, part.  p.  Ordained.  Yorksh. 

I  am  awn^d  to  ill  luck,  t.  e.,  it  is 

my  peculiar  destiny. 
AwNDERNE,».  An  andiron.  Prompt, 

Pare. 
AwNE,  8.    The  beard  of  corn ;  the 

arista  of  Linnaeus.  North. 
Aw.N'ER,  *.  (1)    A  possessor ;   an 

owner.  North, 

(2)  An  altar. 
AwN-SELL,  8,    Own-self.  North. 
AwNTURS,   *.    Adventurous.     See 

Aunters. 
AwoNDER,  V,   (1)  To  surprise ;  to 

astonish. 

He  was  wijtliche  aiconJered, 
And  gan  to  wepe  sore. 

William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  13. 

(2)  To  marvel. 

Heo  atcundrfde  swithe. 

MS.  Reg.,  17  A  xxvii,  f.  62. 

AwoRK,  adv.    On  work;  at  work. 

I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  awork 
To  smell  where  I  remov'd  it. 

B.  Jon.,  Case  is  Altered,  ii,  5. 

Will  your  grace  set  liim  awork  ? 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  i,  1. 

AwoRTHE,  adv.   Worthily. 
AwR.joron.    Our.  North, 
AwREKE,  V,  {A.-S.)   To  avenge,  or 
be  revenged  of.   Pret.  t.  aurake. 

Fort  ich  have  after  jou  i-sent, 
To  awreke  me  thorou^  jui;enient. 
Now  je  witen  how  hii  is  agon, 
Awrtice  me  swithe  of  mi  fon. 

FloriceandBlanchefl.,  1.  679. 

Awreke,  part,  p»    Revenged.  ^ 
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lie  8Hor  he  wold  awreke  be  of  hvs  brother 
Rotierd.  Bob.  Glouc ,  p.  388. 

AwRENCHB,  9.   To  seize. 

AwRiTTEN,  part,  p.    Written. 

AwRO,  a^.    Any. 

Is  ther  fallen  nny  affray 
In  land  awro  where? 

T&toneley  Mifsteriea,  p,  273. 

AwuoKEN,  part,  p,  of  awreke. 
Avenged. 

AwROTHE,  V,  (A,'S.)  To  make 
angry. 

AwRUDDY,  adv.   Already.  North. 

Aws-BONKS,  8.  '*  Ox-bones,  or 
bones  of  the  legs  of  cows  or  oxen, 
with  which  boys  (in  Yorkshire) 
play  at  aws  or  yawse."  Kennett. 

AwsT.   I  shall.  Northumb. 

AwT.  (1)  All  the.  North. 
(2)  adv.  Out.  North. 

AWTALENT,  8.  {ji.-S.)     HI  will. 

AwTER,  (1)  V.    To  alter.  North. 
(2)  8.    An  altar. 

Seynt  Thomas  was  i-slawe, 

At' Canty rbury  at  the  atoter  ston, 

"Wlier  many  myraclys  are  i-don. 

Richard  Coer  de  JAotit  41. 

AwTH.  (1)  All  the.  North. 

(2)  8.  Ought ;  anything. 
AwTHE,  adj.    Sad  ^ 

Pilgremes,  in  speche  ye  ar  fulle  awihe. 
Tovmelty  Mysteria,  p.  274. 

AwTHER,  adj.    Either. 
AwTs,  8.    Oats.  Lane. 
AwvE.    I  have.  Northumb. 
AwvER,  adv.    Over.  Somerset. 
AvrvisH,  adj.  (1)  Elvish.  Lane. 

E,  law  1  on  did  'n  the  avmsh  shap,  an 
the  pleck  jump  pui>  «ed  'n  t)ie  ? 

Tim  Bobbin,  p.  7. 

(2)  Queer ;  neither  sick  nor  well. 
North. 
AwvisHLT,  adv.    Horribly;  super- 
naturally. 

When  he  coom  in  ogen,  he  glooart 
avwishly  ot  mezzil  fease ;  on  mezzil 
fease  glendurt  os  wrytlienly  ot  him  ogen. 

Tim  Bobbin,  p.  20. 

AwwHERB,  adv.  Everywhere ;  all 
over. 


AwYRiKN,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  curse ;  to 
execrate. 

They  wolden  awyrien  that  wight 
For  "his  wel  dedes.       Piers  PI.  p.  490. 

Ax,    8.    (1)     A    mill-dam.'      See 

Hatche8. 

Also  ther  is  a  ox  that  my  master  clameth 
the  keeping  of;  I  pray  you  let  them 
have  and  occupie  the  same  unto  the 
same  tyme,  and  then  we  shall  take  a 
dereccion  in  every  thing. 

Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  71. 

(2)  An  axletree.  Kent. 

Axe,  \v.  (A.-S.)     To  ask.    This 

AX,   J  word,  which    now    passes 

for    a    mere  vulgarism,   is    the 

original  Saxon   form,  and   used 

commonly  by  Chaucer  and  others. 

That  also  sone  as  he  hym  herde, 
Tiie  kiuges  wordes  he  ansuerde ; 
Wiiat  tiiyng  the  kyng  hiui  axe  wolde, 
Therof  auon  the  trowtlie  he  tolde. 

Gower,  MS.  Camb.,  Ff.  i,  6. 

Aod  axed  them  this  question  than. 

Heytcood,  Four  Ps,  0.  P.,  i,  84. 

AxEN,  8.  (A.-S.)  Ashes.  Still  used 

in  the  dialect  of  the  West. 

Y  not  wharof  beth  men  so  prute; 
Of  erthe  and  oxen,  felle  and  bone? 
Pol.  Sotiffs,  p.  903. 

AxEN-CAT,  8.  A  cat  which  tum- 
bles in  the  ashes.   Devon. 

Axes,  s.  The  ague.  Applied  more 
particularly  to  fits  or  paroxysms. 

In  thexiii  of  king  Edwarde,  there  was 

a  ereate  bote  sonier And  uniTer> 

sally  fevers,  axes,  and  the  blody  flix  pre- 
vailed in  diverse  partes  ot  Fn«;lande. 

Leland's  Coll.,  ii,  507. 

Not  only  yong,  but  some  that  wer  olde, 
Wyth  love's  axcesse  now  wer  they  bote, 
now  colde. 

Bochas,  Fall  of  Princes,  f.  124. 

Axewaddle,  (l)  v.  To  wallow  on 
the  gruund.  Devon. 

(2)  8,  One,  who  by  constantly 
sitting  near  the  ftre,  becomes 
dirty  with  ashes;  an  idle  and 
lazy  person.  Devon. 

(3)  A  dealer  in  ashes.  Devon. 
Axpetch,   1  «.    a  plant,  so  called 

axvetch,  Ifrom     the     axe-like 
AZWO&T,  J  shape  of  its  pods. 
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And  we  necde  not  make  any  doubt  of 
it,  but  that  even  good  andkinae  ground, 
when  it  should  not  bring  forth  any 
thing  but' mustard  seede,— rblew  bottles, 
axfetck,  or  such  other  like  unprofitable 
weedes.        The  Countrie  Farme,  p.  666. 

Axil-nails,  «.  Nails  or  bolts  to 
attach  the  axle-tree  to  the  cart. 

AxTNG,  8.   A  request. 

AxiOMANCY,  8.  Divination  by 
hatchets.  Coekeram, 

Axle-tooth,  ».  A  grinder.  North. 

To  drearoe  of  eagles  flying  over  our 
heads,  to  dreame  of  marrii>gt»,  danc- 
ing, and  banquetting,  foretells  some  of 
our  kinsfolkes  are  departed ;  to  dreame 
of  silver,  if  thou  hast  it  given  to  thy* 
selfe,  sorrow;  of  gold,  good  fortune; 
to  lose  an  axle-tothov  an  eye,  the  death 
of  some  friend;  to  dream  of  bloody 
teeth,  the  death  of  the  dreamer. 

Country-mans  Counsellor,  1633. 

Ax-PBDLAu,  8.  A  dealer  in  ashes ; 
a  person  who  hawks  about  wood- 
ashes.  We8t, 

AxsRED,  «.  The  ftxfetch.  Minsheu. 

AxsY,  V.  (J.-S,  acsian.)  To  ask. 

Ho  that  wyU  there  ax4^^  Justus, 
To  kepe  hys  armes  fro  the  rustus. 
In  tumement  other  fyght. 

Launfal,  lOSJ?. 

AxfREte,  8,   The  axle-tree. 
AxuNGER,  8,  {Lat.  axungia.)    Soft 
fat;  grease. 

The  powder  of  earth-wormes,  and  eaun- 
ger,  addeth  further,  groimsM'ell,  and 
the  tender  toppes  of  the  bo\e-tree, 
with  olibanuni ;  all  these,  beiiit;  mnde 
up  and  tempered  together  to  make  an 
emplaster,  he  counselleth  to  bee  ap< 
plyed  to  sinnewes  that  are  layed  onen. 
Topsell,  History  of  Serpents,  p.  311. 

AxwoRT,  8.  Axfetch.  Minsheu. 
Ay,  8.  (i^.-5.  €eg.)  (1)     An    egg. 
Ayren^pl.  {A.-S.  (Bgru.)    Eggs. 

Afterward  a  flok  of  bryddis. 
And  a  faucon  lieom  aniyddes. 
And  ay  he  laide,  so  he  fteygh, 
ITiat  feol  the  kyng  Plielip  nygh, 
That  to-brac,  y  yow  telle 
A  dragon  crep  out  of  the  sclielle. 
The  biyght  sonne  so  bote  hit  schon, 
Tiiat  the  ay  al  to-coon. 
The  dragon  lay  in  the  strete, 
Myghte  he  nonght  dure  for-heto; 


lie  fondith  to  creope,  as  y  ow  telle, 
Ageyn  in  to  the  ay-schelle. 

K.  Alisaunder,  11.  566—577. 

Ayren  they  leggith,  as  a  griifon; 
Ac  they  beon  more  feor  aroun. 

lb.,  1.  66C2. 

(2)  conj.  Yes. 

(3)  adv.    Always ;  ever. 

(4)  inter/.  Ah ! 

Ay  !  be-sherewe  yow  be  my  fay. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  101. 

^^'     \  8.  {A.^S.  age.)    Fear. 

AYE,  J 

Of  non  the  had  ay  to  stint  ne  hold  thnm 
stille.  Langtoft*s  Chron.,  p.  220. 

Thi  men  er  biseged  hard  in  Dunbar  \vith 
grete  aye.  lb.,  p.  275. 

Ayance,  prep.    Against. 
Ayder,  conj.    Either. 
Aye,  1 

AYEN,        \adv.  {A.'S.)    Again ; 

ayene,      fprep.  against. 

AYAYNE,    ) 

Ye  mote  abide  and  thole  me. 
Till  eftsone  y  come  aye 

K.  Alisaunder,  1.  66. 

Ayel,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  grandfather. 

For  kyng  Cyrus  would  not,  in  hys  live, 
Suffre  hys  ayel  of  very  gentilnesse 
That  men  should  fynallie  liini  depryve 
Of  kingly  honour.  Bochas,  li,  60. 

Ayenbib,  1  ^  (^  _5.^    T^  ^g^^g^ 

a^enbie,  J       ^  ^ 

Ayenbier,  ».  (^.-S.)    A  redeemer. 
Ayenbyte,  8.  (A.-S.)    Remorse. 

This  boc  is  dan  MicheHs  of  Nortligate, 
y-write  an  Englis  of  his  o^ene  bund, 
thet  liatte  ayenbyte  of  inwyt,  and  is  of 
the  bochouse  of  saynt  Austin  cs  of 
Canter beri.  MS.  Arundel,  57,  f.  2. 

Ayenrising,  \8.  {A.-S.)  'Resur- 

AjENRisYNG,  jTection. 
Ayensay,         "1 

ayen8ayino,  j  ' 
AVENSETB,  1  ,  (^^j   .Tod«ny. 

ABN8EYE,    J 

Ayenst,  prep.    Against, 
Ayenstonde,  I  ^    J.   ^n„t^„d. 

A5ENST0NDB,  J 

Ayenwarde,-!^      Back. 

AYEWARD,      J 


8.    Denial. 
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Ayerb,  *.  (1)    Breed. 

Many  fawcouns  and  fairO) 
Hawlcis  of  nobille  ayere. 

Syr  Degrnante. 

(2)  An  heir. 

(3)  Air;  breath. 

(4)  V.  {A,-N.)     To  go  out  on  an 
expedition,  or  any  business. 

There  awes  none  alyenes 
To  ayere  appone  nyghttys. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Ayfbt,  V,    To  covet.  Rob.  Glouc, 
Ayfull,  adj.  Awful ;  high ;  proud. 
Ayghe,  8.  (A.-S.)   Terror ;  fear. 

Sum  for  eret  ayghe  and  dout, 
To  other  kinges  flowen  about. 

Artkotir  and  Meriin,  p.  18. 

Atgre,  adj.  (A.'N.)    Sour. 
Aygreen,  8,    The  houseleek. 
Aygulbt,  8.    An  aglet.  Spenser, 
Ayild,  V,    To  yield. 
Ayl,  adv.    Always.   Skinner, 
Aylastande,  adj.    Everlasting. 
Aylastandly,  adv.  Everlastingly. 
Ayle,  r.    To  possess. 

Hir  aylede  no  pryde. 

Sir  Perceval,  160. 

Aylis,  8.  pi.  Sparks  from  hot  iron. 
Aymant,  8.  {A.'N.)    A  diamond. 
Ay-mee.     a    lamentation ;    from 
crying  ah  me,  or  ag  me! 

I  can  hold  off,  and  by  my  chymick  pow'r 
Dr&w  sonnets  from  the  melting  lover's 

brain, 
Aymees,  and  elegies. 

Beaum.  ^  Fl.^  Woman  Hater. 
Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me's, 
and  Monsieur  of  mutton  lac'd. 

Heywood's  Love's  Mistress. 

AYMERSf  8.  pi.  (A.'S.)    Embers. 

Take  chickes  and  wry  hem  in  ashes  all 
ny5t,  other  lay  hem  in  hoot  aymers. 

Forme  of  Cury . 

Aynd,  8.    Breath ;  life.   See  Ande, 

Ayn,  *.  pi.    Eyes. 

Ayoh,  adv.  Awry ;  aslant.  Shropsh, 

Xyost,  prep.    Beyond.  North, 

Ay-quere,  adv.   Everywhere. 

Ay-quere  nnylet  ful  iiwe 
For  that  note  ryched. 

Syr  Gawayne,  p.  34. 


Ayre,  (l)  8,    An  heir. 

(2)  adj.    Ready ;  yare. 

{3) prep.   Ere;  before, 

(4)  8.    Air. 
Ay  RELY,  adv.    Early. 
Ayren,  8.  pi.    Eggs.   See  A^f, 
Ayry,  (1)  V.    To  make  an  aerie. 

(2)  adj.  Joyful ;  in  good  spirits* 
AYSCHETTB,j»r«^.  t.    Asked. 

Mercy  mekelwche  of  hym  he  avsckette. 
Chron.  Vilodun.,  p.  25, 

Ayschis,  8.  pi     Ashes. 

Ayse,  8.  {A.'N.)    Ease. 

(2)  V,  To  make  at  ease. 

I  made  it  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  iewed  mene  Mere  aysed. 

Warton's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.,  i,  68. 

Ayselle,  8.  Vinegar.   See  AiseU, 
ArsHWEBD,  8.    A  herb  mentioned 

by  Minsheu;  perhaps  the  gout* 

wort. 
Aythir,  adj.  Either. 
Ayttene,  adj.  Eighteen. 
Aywhere,  adv.  Everywhere. 

A^E.I^^)^**^-  '^S^*^**- 
(2)  adv.  Again. 

Azerole,  8.  {Fr.)    A  diminutive 
kind  of  medlar  tree. 

A-zET,j»ar/.j».  Set;  planted.  Dor- 
8et. 

AzocK,  8.    The  mercury  of  metal, 
an  alchemical  term. 

AzooN,  adv.  Anon ;  presently.  Ex- 
moor. 

AzuRE-BYSE,  8.   A  colour. 

jif  thou  wilt  prove  azure-byse,  whether 
It  be  good  or  bade,  take  a  pensel  or  a 

})(*nne,  and  drawe  smalie  rewles  upon 
)lcwe  lettres  with  that  ceruse,  and  jif 
tlii  ceruse  be  no^t  clere  white  bote  dede 
fade,  then  is  the  blewe  no^t  fyne. 

MS.  Sloane,  2584,  p.  3. 

AzzARD,  1».     A   puny    child;   an 
AZZY,     J  insignificant         fellow. 

North. 
AzzARDLY,  adj.   Poor;  ill  thriven. 
AzzLE-T00TH,«.  Agriudcr.  Craven, 
AzzLED,  ad/.    Chapped.    Leic.    A 

person's   hands   are   said   to  be 

azzled. 
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AjBNNis,  prep»    Against. 

Mikil  more  if  he  pronounce  without 
Rutorit^  or  lif  oontrariously  oj^mtw  the 
Lordis  wille. 

Apology  for  the  LoUariSy  p.  8. 

A5BNW0RD,aJt;.  On  the  other  hand. 

A5SR,  adv.    Yearly. 

Heo  wol  rather  hi-leve  here  image,  that  ^e 
hem  hereth  aier.       Bbh.  Glouc.,  p.  100. 

A'iiRYwSi  prep.   Against 
A^LBZ,  adj.  Fearless. 
A't,    "1(1)    adj,  (^.-5.)     Noble; 
AHT,  j  honourable. 

As  he  wolde  lometyroeto  Engelond  wende, 

Al  that  ajt  was  in  Engelond  he  let  somony 

in  ech  ende.  Sob.  Glouc.,  p.  377. 

For  other  hit  is  of  tuam  thinge, 
(Ne  mai  that  thridde  no  man  bringe;) 
Othar  the  larerd  is  wel  aht. 
Other  a  swunde  an  nis  naht. 
wf  he  is  wurthlul,  an  aht  man, 
Nele  no  man  that  wisdom  can 
Htire  ot  is  wive  do  him  shame. 
For  5if  aht  man  is  hire  bedde, 
Tha  mijt  wene  that  tlie  mistide, 
Waune  thu  list  hi  hire  side. 

EuU  and  the  NyghtingaU,  1. 1467. 

(2)pret,  t  Ought. 
(3)  adj.  Eight. 
AiTE,pret,  t.  Possessed. 


B 

Ba.  (1)  adj,  (A.-S.)  Both. 

(2)  V.  To  kiss.  Chaucer, 

(3)  «.  A  kiss. 
(4)«.  A  ball. 

Baad,  (1)  V,  To  bathe.  Craven, 

i2)  pret,  t    Continued.  Yorksh, 
3)  s.    A  disreputable   woman. 

Cumb.  See^ai(7). 
Baa-lamb,  9,   A  childish  term  for 

a  lamb. 
Baal-hills,  8,    Hillocks  on   the 

moors,  on  which  fires  are  said 

to  have  been  formerly  lighted. 

Ywkih, 
Baan,  ».    A  bone.   North, 
Baan-cabt,  9,  The  body.  Craven, 
Baant.  Am  not;   are  not.    Var, 

dial.    "  I  baani  agoing.'' 
.Baar,  v.  To  iiear.  AlaundevUe, 


Baard,  8.  A  sort  of  sea-ressel,  or 

transport  ship. 
Ba-arob,  8,    A  fat,  heavy  person. 

Devon. 

Baas,  adj.  {A.-N.)    Base ;  low. 

Wlierfor  eropostume  off  blode  and  thcr 
ofl  engendred  is  callvd  fflcgmon;  em- 
postume  sprungen  on  flewme  is  cnllyd 
haaa,  that  is  to  say  law,  empostumV; 
of  rede,  coleryk.  MS.  14/A  cent. 

Baa8  daunce8y  were  dances  very 

slow  in  their  movements. 

And  then  came  doT^Tie  the  1.  prince  and 
tiie  lady  Cecill,  and  daunced  two  baas 
dauncM  and  departed  up  againe,  the 
1.  prince  to  the  king  and  the  kdy  CeciU 
to  the  queene.  Harl.  MS.^  No.  69. 

Baastb,  (1)  w.    To  sew;  to  baste. 
(2)  ».   Bastardy.  Prompt.  Parv. 
Baath,  adj.    Both.  North. 
Bab,  (1)  V.    To  bob  down.  North. 

(2)  V,  To  fish,  by  throwing  into 
the  water  a  bait  on  a  line,  with 
a  small  piece  of  lead  to  sink  it. 

(3)  8.    A  baby ;   a  child. 
Babbart,  8.    A  familiar  name  for 

a  hare.  Reliq.  Jntig.f  i,  133. 
Babble,  (1)  v.    Hounds  were  said 
to  babble^  "  if  too  busie  after  thev 
have  found  good  scent.''  Gent. 
Rec.f  p.  78. 

(2)  V,  To  talk  boisterously,  or 
without  measure. 

(3)  8.    An  idle  story. 
Babblbmbnt,  1  8.  Idle  discourse ; 

babblino,     j  much  speaking. 
Babby,  «.  (1)   A  baby. 

(2)    A  sheet  or  small  book  of 

prints  for  children.  North, 
Babe,  8,     **  k  child's   maumet." 

Gouldman,    See  Baby. 
Babel  ART,  8,  A  foolish  tale.    Sir 

T.  More, 
Babelavantb,    8,     A    babbler. 

Chester  Play 8,  ii,  34. 
Babble,  v,  n.  To  totter ;  to  waver. 

**  Babelyn  or  waveryn :  librillo." 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Baberlcppbd,  adj.   Thick-lipped. 

Pierh  PI.      "  Bahyrlyppyd  :  la- 

brosus."  Prompt,. Pant: 
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^»ff«7;»^  !«•  ChUdish  finery. 

Babeurt,  9.    An  architectural  or- 
nament. 

AI  was  of  stone  of  berile, 
Both  the  castell  and  the  toure, 
And  eke  the  halle,  and  every  boure, 
"Without  peeces  or  joynings, 
But  many  subtell  compassings; 
As  babeuries  and  pinnacles, 
Imageries  and  taoemacles. 

Chaucer,  House  of  P.,  iii,  99. 


}'■ 

.     ( 

J- 


A  baboon. 


Babewtne, 

BABION, 

Babish,  adj.    Childish, 
Bablative,  adj.    Talkative. 
Bablb, 
babulle. 


A  fool's  bauble. 


Mean  while,  my  Mall,  think  thou  it's 

honourable 
To  be  my  foole,  and  I  to  be  thy  bable. 
Hairing.  Eptg.,  ii,  96. 

Bables,  «.  {Fr.)     The   glass  or 

.  metal  ornaments  of  the  person. 

Their  ears  are  long,  made  longer  by 
ponderous  babies  tliey  hang  there,  some 
using  links  of  brasse,  of  iron,  others 
have  glasse-beads,  chains,  blew  stones, 
bullets,  or  oyster-shells. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

They  suppose  them  most  brave,  most 
courtly,  who  can  teare  or  dilacerate 
their  eares  widest,  which  they  effect  by 
many  ponderous  babies  they  hang  there. 

lb 

Babt,  8,    A  child's  toy,  especially 

a  doll.    In  the  North  the  word 

is  still  used  to  signify  a  child's 

picture. 

Oscilla,  pro  imaguncnlis  quee  infantibus 
puerisque  ad  lusum  prsbentur.  Puppits 
or  babies  for  children  to  play  witlmll. 

Nomen'clator,  1585. 

Babies  doe  children  please,  and  shadowes 

fooies : 
Shewes  liave  deceived  tlie  wisest  manv  a 

time.  Griffin's  Fidessa,  1596. 

But  to  raise  a  dayry 
For  other  men's  adulteries,  consume  my- 
self in  caudles. 
And  scouring  work,  in  nurses,  beUs,  and 

babies. 
Only  for  charity. 

Villiers,  The  Chances,  1692. 

Baby-clouts,  was  a  name  given 


to  puppets  made  of  rags.  Cot^ 
grave  translates  muguet,  **  a  cu* 
riously  dressed  babie  of  clowts.*' 
Babies-heads.  A  kind  of  toys  for 
children  are  called  babies'-heads 
in  the  Book  of  Rates,  1675. 
To  look  babies  in  the  eyes,  is  a 
phrase  common  among  our  old 
poets  to  characterise  the  amor- 
ous gazing  of  lovers  upon  each 
other.  In  addition  to  many  ex« 
am  pies  which  have  been  quoted, 
we  may  add  the  following : 

She  clung  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten 

kisses, 
Toy'd  with  his  locks,  look'd  babies  in  his 

eyes.       Heywood's  Lov^s  Mistress,  p.  8. 

Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  sweet 

one. 
There's  a  fine  sport. 

Tlie  Loyal  Subject,  ii,  4. 

We  will  ga  to  the  dawnes,  and  slubber 
up  a  sillibub,  and  I  will  look  babies  m 
your  eyes. 

Pkilocles  and  Doriclea,  1640. 

Clev.  How  like  you  one  anothers  faces 

now? 

Pass.  Hast  ne're  a  baby  in  thy  eye  ex- 

traordinary,  Maldriu  ?  or  do'st  see  one 

in  mine?- 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

Babyshed,  part,  p.  Deceived 
with  childish  tales. 

Baccare.  An  exclamation,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  back 
there,  and  found  not  unfre- 
quently  in  our  early  dramatists. 

Baccatbd,  adj.  (Lat.  baccatus.) 
Garnished  with  pearls. 

Bacchar,  s.  The  herb  ladies*  glove. 

Bacchbs,  «.  Bitches ;  or,  perhaps, 
a  mere  clerical  error  for  racches* 

Tlie  batches  that  hym  scholde  knowe, 
I'or  Bone  mosten  heo  blowe  pris. 

^pp.  to  Walter  Mapes,  p  345. 

Bacchus-feast,  s.  A  rural  festi- 
val ;  an  ale. 

Baccifbrous,  adj,  (Lat.)  That 
bears  berries. 

Baccivorous,  adj.  {Lat.).  That 
eats  berries. 

Back,  (1)  «.  {A.^N,)    A  kind  of 
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fish,  supposed  to  be  the  basse, 
or  sea-perch. 

(2)  An  incorrect  orthography  of 
hose. 

(3)  ».  To  beat.  Devon, 

Bace  chaumbeu,  8.  A  room  on 
the  lower  floor.  "Bace  chani' 
byr  :  Bassaria,  vel  camera  bassa- 
ria,  sive  camera  bassa.''  Prompt, 
Pare, 

Bacheler,  9,  {A,-N.)  A  young 
man  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
knighthood. 

Bachelerye,  8.  {A,'N.)  (1)  The 
condition  or  grade  previous  and 
introductory  to  knighthood;  and, 
generally,  that  period  in  the  life 
of  a  young  man  before  he  has 
entered  on  a  determinate  footing 
in  the  world.  There  were  knights 
bachelors,  or  young  knights. 

(2)  The  qualification  of  this  age, 
courage  and  strength. 

(3)  A  party  of  bachelors. 
Bachelor's  BUTTONS,  "I    s.     The 

BRASSELTY  BUTTONS,  J     CampioU 

flower.  It  was  an  ancient  custom 

amongst  country  fellows  to  carry 

the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  their 

'    pockets,  to  know  whether  they 

should  succeed  vnth  their  sweet- 

hearts.    Hence  arose  the  phrase, 

"to  wear  bachelor's   buttons," 

for  being  unmarried.    In  some 

parts,  still,  the  flower-heads  of 

the  common  burdock,  and  the 

wild  scabious,  are  thus  named. 

Gerarde   mentions  two  or  three 

plants,  of  which  this  was  the 

trivial  name. 

He  wean  bachelors  buttons,  does  he  not? 
Hejfto.,  Fair  Maid  of  the  West. 

Bacinb,  8.   A  bason. 

Back,  «.  (1)  A  bat. 

(2)  In  mining,  the  bacJs  of  a 
lode  is  the  part  of  it  nearest  the 
surface ;  and  the  back  of  a  level 
is  that  part  of  the  lode  extending 
above  it  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  level  above. 


(3)  ^  back  and  breast,  a  cuirass. 

(4)  V,    To  mount  on  the  back. 
**To  backK  horse." 

(5)  V,  To  endorse ;  as,  to  back  a 
bill. 

Back-along,  adv.  Backward. 
Somerset, 

Back  and  edge.  Completely,  en- 
tirely. In  Yorkshire  they  say, 
**I  can  make  back  nor  edge  ojf 
him;"  I  can  make  nothing  of  him. 

Backarack.     See  Backrag, 

Backards-wat,  adv.  Backwards. 
Yorksh, 

Backas,  s.  The  back-house,  or 
wash-house;  sometimes  the  bake- 
house. 

Back-band,  s.  That  part  of  the 
harness  which,  going  over  the 
back  of  the  horse  that  draws, 
keeps  up  the  shafts  of  the  cart 
or  carriage. 

Backbar,«.  The  bar  in  a  chimney 
by  which  any  vessel  is  suspended 
over  the  fire. 

Backberand,  8,  The  bearing  of 
any  stolen  goods,  especially  deer, 
on  the  back,  or  open  indisputable 
theft.     A  law  term. 

Back-board,  s.  More  commonly 
called  back'breyd.  The  baking- 
board,  or  baker* s-board,  is  a  thin 
board  about  18  or  20  inches  wide 
each  way,  but  the  corners  and 
end  held  next  to  the  body  of  the 
baker  rounded  off  a  little.  It  is 
cut  cross-wise  with  shallow  kerfs 
of  a  handsaw,  about  an  inch 
asunder,  over  the  face  of  it  in 
form  of  net-work.  When  used, 
some  dry  oatmeal  is  spread  upon 
it,  and  a  small  wooden  ladle  full 
of  the  oatmeal  dough  [which  by 
being  elted  is  previously  made 
to  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream]  is  poured  in  a  heap  upon 
it.  The  baker  then,  by  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  circular  motion  of 
the  board,  slightly  elevating  and 
depressing  the  sides  alternately 
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during  the  working  of  it,  con- 
trives to  spread  out  the  dough 
into  a  broad  thin  cake,  rarely 
more  but  often  less  than  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  cake  is  then  slid  otf  the 
hack-breyd  upon  another  thin 
board  of  lesser  dimensions  with 
a  short  handle  on  called  the 
baking-apittlef  and  by  a  peculiar 
cast  of  the  baker  is  spread  out 
still  thinner  upon  the  hot  bake- 
stone, where  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  being  turned  over  once  or 
twice  in  the  interval,  it  is  tho- 
roughly baked.  Servants  used 
to  be  required  to  know  how  to 
bake  oatmeal,  but  this  custom  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

Backbron,  8.  A  large  log  of  wood 
put  at  the  back  of  the  fire.  Dorset. 

Backby,  adv.  Behind  ;  a  little  way 
off.  North. 

Backcarry,  v.  To  carry  on  the 
the  back. 

Back-cast,  s.  The  failure  in  an 
effort ;  a  relapse.  North. 

Back  -  cauter,  s.  "  Cautere  dor- 
sal, the  backe-cauter,  somewhat 
like  a  knife,  or  having  a  back 
like  a  knife,  and  searing  onely 
on  the  other  side."  Cotgrave, 

Backen,  v.    To  retard. 

Back-end,  s.  The  latter  end; 
autumn.  Yorksh,  Sometimes, 
the  latter  end  of  the  year. 

Backening,  s.  Relapse ;  hin- 
drance.  Yorksh. 

Backer,  adj.    Further  back.  West. 

Backerd,  adv.  Backward.  Var. 
dial. 

Backerlt,  adj.  Late,  applied  to 
crops. 

Backerts,  adv.   Backwards. 

Backertbr,     \adj.   More  back- 
BACKiRMORB,  J  wards. 

Back-friend,  s,  (1)  A  secret 
enemy. 

(2)     A  term   for  an  angnail. 
North. 


Back-o'-bbtond,  adv.    Of  an  an 

known  distance.  North. 
Back-out,  s.    A  back-yard.  Kent. 
Back-piece,  s.    The  piece  of  ar- 
mour covering  the  back. 
Backrao,        I  8.  A  kind  of  wine, 
BACHARACH,  f  madc  at  Bacharach 
BAGRAO,        J  in  Grermany. 

I'm  for  DO  tongues  but  dry'd  ones,  sadi  ai 

will 
Give  a  fine  relish  to  my  haekrug. 

Backset,  s,  '*  To  make  a  backset^ 
to  make  a  stand  to  receive  t 
chased  deer,  and  to  cast  fresh 
hounds  upon  him  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  course."  Holme. 

Backsbvore,  adv.  The  hind  part 
before.  Devon. 

Backside,  ».  The  hind  part  of 
anything,  generally.  But  this 
word  was  used  in  several  par- 
ticular senses,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  chiefly  to  be  noticed : 

(1)  The  yard  behind  a  house. 

Nicholas  Ward,  unfortunately  smoor'd 
to  death,  in  sinking  for  a  draw  well  in 
his  fathers  backside,  10  feb.  1716. 
Parish  Register,  Hartlepool.  (Chron.  Mirab.) 

No  innkeeper,  alehouse  keeper,  victual- 
ler, or  tippler,  shall  admit  or  suffer  any 
person  or  persons  in  his  house  or  back- 
side to  eat,  drink,  or  play  at  cards. 

GrindaVs  Remains,  p.  1S8. 

(2)  The  back  part  of  the  house 
itself. 

Onely  heare  mee":  I  have  a  certaine 
parlour  in  the  backside,  in  the  further- 
most part  of  my  house,  iu  thither  wta 
a  bed  carried  and  covered  with  clothes. 
Terence  in  English,  \M\. 

The  backside  of  the  kitchen. 

Durfey,  Fond  Husband,  1685. 

(3)  A  farm -yard.  Hampsh. 

(4)  A  man's  posteriors.  In  the 
following  passage  it  is  applied  to 
the  ant,  because  the  latter,  as  in 
a  fable,  is  apoken  of  as  a  human 
being. 

A  poor  ant  carries  a  grain  of  com, 
cUmbing  up  a  wnll  with  her  head  down- 
wards, and  her  backside  upwards. 

AddiMM, 
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(5)  The  side  of  a  letter  on  which 
the  address  was  written. 

Come,  wrap  it  (the  letter)  up  now, 
whilst  I  go  fetch  wax  and  a  candle ; 
and  write  on  the  baektide,  "for  Mr. 
Homer." 

WyeherU^,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

Backstaff,  s.  An  instrument 
used  for  taking  the  sun's  alti- 
tude at  sea ;  so  named  because 
the  back  of  the  observer  was 
turned  towards  the  sun  when 
using  it. 

Backstand,  s.  Resistance* 

Backsteu,  8,    A  baker.  North, 

Backsters,  8,  Wide  flat  pieces 
of  board  strapped  on  the  feet,  to 
walk  over  loose  beach  on  the  sea 
coast.  South, 

Back-stock,  8,  A  log  of  wood. 

Backstone,  8,  An  iron  for  baking 
cakes,  generally  hung  over  the 
fire.  A  person  is  said  to  go 
"like  a  cat  upon  a  hot  back- 
stone/'  when  treading  cau- 
tiously and  with  apparent  fear 
and  uneasiness. 

Baokstrikinq,  8.  A  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  the  earth, 
after  being  turned,  is  turned 
back  again.  Suffolk, 

Backsunded,  adj.  Shady.  Dorset, 

Back-swanked,  adj.  Lean  in  the 
flank,  applied  to  a  horse. 

Backsword,  s.  The  game  of 
single-stick.  Wilts, 

Backward,  v.  To  keep  back ;  to 
hinder. 

Backward,  8.  (1)    The  state  of 
things  past.  Shakesp, 
(2)  A  Jakes. 

Backword,  8.  An  answer  to  put 
off  an  engagement.  North. 

Back-worm,  8.  A  disease  in 
hawks ;  also  called  the  filander. 

Backwort,  8.  The  name  of  a 
herb,  apparently  the  same  as  the 
comfrey. 

Backwound,  ».  To  wound  se- 
cretly, or  from  behind. 


Bacon,  8,  A  clown.  Shakesp, 
Bacon-bee,  8,    A  small  insect  of 

the  beetle  kind,    which   blows 

bacon.  Leicest. 
Bactile.  {Lat.)    A  candlestick. 
Baculometry,*.  (£a^)  The  art  of 

measuring  altitudes  or  distances 

by  means  of  a  staff. 
Bacun,  jpar^/?.    Baked. 
Bacyn,  8.    A  light  kind  of  helmet 

More  correctly,  basyn. 

Some  he  hytte  on  the  hacyttt 
That  he  cleff  hym  to  the  cliyn. 

K.Iiichard,l.Zm, 

Bad,  il)adj.  Sick;  ill. 

(2)  adj.  Poor.   Var.  dial 

(3)  Offered;  invited. 

(4)  pret.  t,  of  bidde.  Asked ; 
entreated. 

(5)  V,  To  shell  walnuts.  West. 

(6)  8,  A  rural  game,  played  with 
a  bad-stick,  formerly  used  in 
Yorkshire. 

(7)  s.  A  bad  person  or  thing. 

That  of  two  badds  for  betters  cheese  he 
bHcke  agayne  did  goe. 

Warner's  Albion's  England,  1593. 

Baddeliche,  adv.    Badly.    Rob, 

Glouc, 
Baodbr,  a^f;.  Comp,oibad,  Worse. 

Chaucer, 

(2)  pret,   t,    of  bide.    Abode; 

remained. 

{Z)  pret,  t,  of  bidde.  Prayed. 

(4)  Commanded.   Chaucer, 

(5)  8.  {^.-S,)  A  pledge;  a  surety. 

(6)  ».  To  bathe.  Warw, 
Badelynge,  8,    A  flock  or  com- 
pany of  ducks. 

Badge,  v.  To  cut  and  tie  up  beans 
in  shocks  or  sheaves.  Leicest. 

Badger,  (1)  «.  A  pedlar ;  a  corn- 
factor ;  a  person  who  buys  eggs, 
butter,  /^c,  at  the  farm-houses, 
to  sell  again  at  market. 

(2)  V,  To  beat  down  in  a  bar- 
gain. 

(3)  V,  To  tease ;  to  annoy. 
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Badoer-the-bear,  9.  A  game,  in 
which  the  boy  who  personates 
the  bear  places  himself  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  another 
boy,  as  his  keeper,  defends  him 
from  the  attacks  of  the  others. 

Badget,  «.  (1;  A  badger.  East, 
(2)  A  cart-horse. 

Badling,  8,  A  worthless  person. 
North. 

Badly,  adj,  lU ;  sickly. 

Bads,  s.  The  husks  of  walnuts. 
West, 

Bael,  8.  {A,'S.)    Sorrow;  bale. 

Baelys,  8.  Rods.   Tundale, 

Baffe,  V,   To  yell  as  hounds. 

Bafflen  as  houndes :   Baulo,  baifo,  latro. 

Baffin  as  houndes  after  their  pray : 

Nuto. 

Baffinge  or  bawlinge  of  houndea :  Bau- 

latus,  vel  baffatus.  Frompt.  Pan. 

Baffers,  8,   Barkers ;  yellers. 

Baffet,  V,  To  baffle. 

Baffle,  '\v,  {Fr.)   To  treat  with 

bafful,  J  indignity ;    to  expose. 

Properly  spedcing,  to  baffle  or 

bafful  a  person  was  to  reverse  a 

picture  of  him  in  an  ignominious 

manner. 

Bafulling  is  a  ^eat  dissjace  among  tlie 
Scots,  and  it  is  used  when  a  man  is 
o))enly  peijured,  and  then  they  make 
an  image  of  him  painted,  reversed,  M-ith 
Lis  heels  upwards,  with  his  name, 
woondering,  crying,  and  blowing  out  of 
him  with  horns.  Holinshed. 

And  after  all,  for  greater  infamie. 
He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree, 
And  baffuVd  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  B.  VI,  vii,  27- 

I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here, 

Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd 

spear.  K.  Richard  II,  i,  1. 

(2)  V,  To  cheat,  or  make  a  fool 
of;  to  manage  capriciously  or 
wantonly;  to  twist  irregularly 
together.  East, 

(3)  In  Suffolk  they  term  baffled, 
corn  which  is  knocked  down  by 
the  wind. 

(4)  V.  To  twist  or  entangle. 
Northampt, 


Baffling,  s.  Opprobrium ;  affront. 
Baft,  adv.    Abaft.  Chaucer, 
Baftys,  adv,  (A',S.)    Afterwards. 

Cov,  Myst. 
Bag,  (1)  «.   The  udder  of  a  cow. 

Var.  dial, 

(2)  V,  To  cut  peas  with  an  in- 
strument like  the  common  reap- 
ing-hook.  West, 

(3)  V.  To  cut  wheat  stubble, 
generally  with  an  old  scythe. 
Oxfordsh, 

(4)  8,  The  stomach.  Hence  eat- 
ing is  called  familiarly  bagging, 

(5)  p.  To  move;  to  shake;  to  jog. 

(6)  V,  To  breed,  to  become  preg- 
nant. 

WeU,  Venus  shortly  baffged,  and  ere  long 
was  Cupid  bred.     Jib.  Engl.,  vi,  p.  148. 

(7)  8.  In  some  dialects,  turf. 
The  upper  sod  cut  into  squares 
and  dried  for  fuel. 

(8)  «.  A  name  for  the  long-tailed 
titmouse.  Northampt. 

(9)  Among  the  popular  phrases 
in  which  this  word  enters,  are  to 
get  the  bag,  or  be  dismissed ;  to 
give  the  bag,  or  leave.  The  lat- 
ter phrase  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of,  to  deceive. 

You  shall  have  those  curses  which  be- 
longs unto  your  craft ;  you  shall  be 
light-footed  to  travel  farre,  light  wittcl 
upon  every  small  occasion  to  give  yonr 
masters  the  bag.  Greenes  Quip,  ^c. 

Bag  and  bottle,  a  schoolboy's 
provisions. 

An  ill  contriving  rascal,  that  in  his 
younger  years  should  choose  to  lug  the 
bag  and  the  bottle  a  mile  or  two  to 
school;  niid  to  bring  home  only  a  sni;ill 
bit  of  Greek  or  Latin  nutgt  magisterially 
construed.        Eacliard's  ObsrrnUiuM, 

8vo,  1671,  p.  31. 

Bag  and  baggage,  everything  a 
person  possesses. 

And  counsel'd  you  forthwith  to  pack 
To  Greecia,  bag  and  baggage,  back. 

Momer  A-la-Mode,  p.  79. 

Bag-of-moonshine,  an  illusory  de- 
ception ;  a  foolish  tale. 


SA.G  1 

Baoatiitb,  (.  An  Italitn  coin, 
worth  about  the  third  of  a  far- 

Basatbl,  (.  (A.-S.t)  A  tribute 
granted  to  the  citizens  of  Eieter 
by  a  charter  from  Edward  the 
Pint,  emponeriog  them  to  Ie«ii 
a  duty  upon  all  wares  hiought  to 
that  city  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
the  produce  of  which  was  to  be 
employed  in  paving  the  streets, 
repairing  the  valla,  and  the  ge- 

Jatoba'  Late  Dictionary. 
Base,     \t.     A  badge.   Prompt. 

BAGG>,|p=r.. 
Bageahd,  a.   A  hidger. 
Bagelli,  *.  {A.-N.)  Rings ;  jewels. 
Baget,  I.  A  sort  o(  tulip. 
Bag-fos,  t.    A  fox  that  has  been 

unearthed,  and  kept  a  time  for 

Sport.  Blome. 
Baggabonb.  I.  AT^abond. 
Bagoaok,  t.  (perhaps  from  Fr.  ha- 

gatte.)     A  worthless    or    pert 

woman. 
Baooagbd, Xparl.p.    Bewitched ; 
BYOAOED,  J  mad.   Exmoor. 
Baooaoelv,  adj.  Worthless.  Tms, 
Baggs,  c.  To  swell  with  arrogance. 

Chaaeer.    Tyrwhitl  conjectures 

Baogebmbnt,  s.  a  com-fietd  full 
of  weeds  and  rubbish  is  said  to 
be  full  of  baggermenl.  It  may  be 
questioned  whethei-  this  is  genu- 
ine Lincolnshire,  and  it  has  been 
suspected  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced by  some  sailors;  the  only 
word  like  it  being  Bogamante, 
a  common  lobster,  and  such  a 
word  it  is  possible  may  have 
been  corrupted  and  used  meta- 
phorically for  rubbish,  or  that 
which    ia     good     for     nothing. 


Baggib.i.    The  belly.  AToriAumS. 
fAOOiH,  t.    Food.  Cmab.  Baggm. 
timt,  or  baggmg-timt,  baiting- 
.  lime.  Lane. 


liid  iaogiit  rcddir  cuck'd  Ib  fetdi'd 
Fme  PMrith,  Csrle,  lui  Wiglou, 

Slagg'l  Cumitrlimd  Fm«>. 

3*ooi.vB,  f.  (1)    The  act  of  cut- 
ling  up  the  haum  or  wheat  stub- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  thatching 
or  burning.    Oxfordah. 
(2)  Becoming  pregnant. 

Baggino-hill,    \».     A   curved 


for  agricultural  purposet. 

3AGGiNGi.r,  adv.   Squintingly. 

Iag-habtbbt,  (.  A  harvest  in 
which  the  men  provide  their  own 
victuals,  which  is  commonly  car- 
ried by  them  in  bags  for  Iheir 
daily  support.  Norf. 

3AGHEL,  J.  Jewellery.  See  fla- 
geiU. 


1 1  telle, 


Baoinbt,  (.    A  bayonet. 

Bagle,  s.  An  impudent  and  dis- 
reputable woman,  SAattip. 

Baoftfes,  I.  A  popular  name  for 
a  flail.  NoTthampt. 

Bao-puddino,  ».  A  rustic  dish,  of 
which  we  have  no  very  clear 
description,  but  it  was  probably 
like  our  rotly-polfy  puddings. 

friend.       Dnia.SmurgiiifFolly.ieil. 

iW  Baiin.  17E7. 
Bagwaletoub,  I.    A  carrier  of 

baggage. 
Bagt,(.    a  badge.  Bemeri. 
Zi^as,part.s.    "Going.    Yorkah. 
Baibehv,   I.    A   hay-berry.    Mr. 

Dyee  suspects  an  error  here  for 

bribery.    But  see  Bat/berry. 

I  irept  ana  tifbtH,  nnd  tliumnpd  and 
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Baich,  »,  A  slip  of  land. 

A  baich  or  langnet  of  land. 

Itat/3  Triuels,-p.2S0. 

Baics,  8,    Chidings ;  reproofs. 

If  lazar  so  loathiome  in  cheese  be  espied. 
Let  baics  amend  Cisly,  or  shift  her  aside. 

Tusser's  Husbandry. 

B AI6NB,  V,  (Fr.)  To  dip  in  liquid ; 
to  drench ;  to  soak. 

Bail,  (1)8.  (A.-S.)  A  beacon;  a 
bonfire.  North, 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  pail,  or  the 
bow  of  a  scythe.  Suj^, 

Bails,  8.  A  wooden  canopy,  formed 
of  bows. 

Bailes,  8.  pi,  {A,'S,)  Blazes; 
flames.  Staffordsh, 

Bailey,  «.  {A,'N.)  Each  of  the 
enclosures  round  the  keep  of  a 
castle,  so  named  because  its  de- 
fence was  intrusted,  or  bailli,  to 
a  portion  of  the  garrison,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  others. 

Four  toTires  ay  hit  has,  and  kernels  fEur, 
Thre  beulliees  al  aboute,  that  may  no^t 

apair; 
Nouther  hert  may  wele  thinke  ne  tang  may 

wel  telle 
Al  the  bounty  and  the  bewt^  of  this  ilk 

castelle. 
Seven  barbicans  are  sette  so  sekirly  abonte, 
That  no  maner  of  shoting  may  greve  fro 

withoute.  The  Castle  of  Love. 

Bailiwick,  8,   Stewardship. 

Baillib,  8,  {A,'N,)  Custody ;  go- 
vernment. 

Bails,  8,  Hoops  to  bear  up  the 
tilt  of  a  boat. 

Baily,  8,  {A.'N,)  A  bailiflF;  a 
steward ;  a  sheriffs  officer. 

An  honeste  husbande  man,  that 
chaunsed  to  fyude  the  s^de  bodget, 
brought  it  to  the  baily  of  Ware,  ac- 
cordvDge  to  the  crye,  and  required  his 
XX.  li.  for  his  labour,  as  it  was  pro- 
claymed.        Tales  and  Quiche  Answers. 

Bain,  adj,  (1)  Near ;  ready,  easy. 
North, 

(2)  Pliant,  limber.  East, 

(3)  Obedient,  willing. 


Water  thai  asked  swithe, 
Cloth  and  bord  whs  drain  : 

With  mete  and  drink  lithe. 
And  se^auuce  tiiat  were  bayn. 

To  serve  Tristrem  swithe, 
And  sir  Rohant  ful  fayn. 

Sir  Tristrem,  i,  65. 

I  saw  this  wild  beste  was  ful  bayn 
I'or  my  luf  himselfe  have  slayne. 

Fuaine  and  Gawin,  1.  2097. 

Baine,  (1)  8,  (Fr.)    A  bath. 

As  the  noble  emperour  Augustus  on  a 
time  cam  in  to  a  bayne,  he  behelde  an 
olde  mau  that  hadde  done  good  service 
in  the  warres,  frotte  himselfe  agaynste 
a  marble  pyller  for  lacke  of  one  to 
helpe  to  wasshe  him. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answers, 

Balneator,  Cic.  PaySvhn.  Maistre  des 
bsiins  ou  estuves.  The  maister  of  the 
baines,  stuves,  or  hothouse. 

Nbmenclaior,  1586. 

(2)  V.    To  bathe. 

To  baine  themselves  in  ray  distilling  blood. 
F.  Lodge,  Wounds  of  Civil  War. 

Bained,  adj.  (A.'S.)  Fated.  Used 
in  Somersetshire  by  farmerswhen 
the  sheep  are  affected  with  liver 
complaints,  from  which  they 
hardly  ever  recover. 

Bainer.    Nearer.   North, 

Baines,  8.  pi.  Bans,  particularly 
applied  to  the  announcement  or 
introduction  to  a  play  or  mystery, 
as  in  the  Chester  Plays.  "To 
the  players  of  Grimsby  when 
they  spake  thair  dayn  of  thair 
play."  Lincobish.  Records, 

Bainge,  V,  To  bask  in  the  sun ; 
to  sweat  as  in  a  bath.  Ghue. 

Baike,  adj.    Fit ;  convenient.  Dur. 

Bairn,  8.  (A.-S.)    A  child.  North, 

Bairnelie,  adj.    Childish.  North, 

Bairn -TEAM,  s,  (A.-S.)  A  progeny 
of  children. 

Bairnwort,».   The  daisy.  Yorksh. 

Baisemains, ».  (Fr.)  Salutations; 
compliments.  Spenser. 

Baiske,  adj,  {A.'S.)     Sour. 

Bath  hew  doune  and  caste  in  the  fire, 
>br  the  froite  of  itt  is  soure. 
And  baishe  nnd  bittere  of  odoure. 
MS.  Coll.,  faust.^  B.  vi,  f.  123  v°. 
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Baist,  «.    To  beat.  North,    See 

Baste, 
Baiste,  a^.    Abashed. 

Bees  noj^hie  loMte  of  joue  boyea, 
Ne  ot  thaire  bryghte  wedis. 

MorU  Arthure. 

Bait,  {A,'S.)  (1)  s,    A  luncheon. 

(2)  V,    To  refresh;  to  stop  to 
feed. 

(3)  8,    Food ;  pasture.  North. 

(4)  9.    To  flutter.    A  hawking 
term. 

(5)  V.    To  teaze,  or  worry. 

BAiTAND,jMir/.    In  great  haste. 

Baitel,  V,    To  thrash.  North. 

Baith,  adj.    Both.  North, 

Bait-poke,  s.  A  bag  for  provi- 
sions. North, 

Bajardour,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  carter ; 
the  bearer  of  any  weight  or  bur- 
den. Kersey. 

Bak,  s.    a  bat.    See  Back. 

Baked,  part,  p,  Incrusted.  Var. 
dial. 

Bak'd-meat,  s,  a  meat  pie,  or 
perhaps  any  other  pie ;  pastry. 

Baken,  part.  p.    Baked. 

Bakbrleoobo,  adj.  A  person 
whose  legs  bend  outwards. 

Baker-knee'd,  <idj.  One  whose 
knees  knock  together  in  walking, 
M  if  kneading  dough.  Baker' 
feetf  twisted  feet. 

Baker's-dozbn,  s.  Thirteen.  A 
baker's  dozen^  was  formerly  called 
the  deviVs  dozen,  and  it  was  the 
number  who  sat  down  at  a  table 
in  the  pretended  sabbaths  of  the 
witches.  Hence  arose  the  idea 
of  ill-luck  which  is  still  popularly 
connected  with  it. 

Nail,  Minthe,  Metra,  Phrine,  Meualina, 
Abrotouion,  LentBa,  Affrauea,  Laiu-entia, 
Cithens,  Cbione,  and  lascivious  Licaste, 
Make  a  baker's  doten  with  Astinasse. 

Danes,  Scourge  of  lolly,  1611. 

Tlie  refute  of  that  chaoe  of  the  earth, 
Al)le  to  give  the  world  a  second  birth, 
Affrick,   avaimtl    Thy  triiUug  nionsten 

islance 
But  sheept-eyed  to  this  penal  ignorance. 


T]iat  all  the  prodigies  brought  forth  before 
Are  but  dame  Nature's  blush  left  on  the 

score. 
This  strines  the  baker's  ioeen,  christens  all 
The  cross-leg'd  hours  of  time  since  Adam's 

fall.  Rump  Som/s. 

Bakester,  s,     a  female  baker. 

Derbysh, 
Bakhalfe,  s.    The  hinder  part. 
Barhouse,  s.  a  bakehouse.  North, 
Bakin,  s.    The  quantity  of  bread 

baked  at  one  time.  Yorksh, 
Baking-orauoht,  8,     Part  of  the 

hinder  quarter  of  an  ox. 

Bakke,  s.    a  cheek. 

Than  bravde  he  brayn  wod, 
And  alle  his  bakkes  rente, 
His  berde  and  his  brijt  fax 
Por  bale  he  totwit  t. 

William  ^  the  Weno.,  p.  76. 

Bakpaner,  s.    a  kind  of  basket ; 

apparently  a  pannier  carried  on 

the  back. 

Other  habyllementes  of  werre:  First 
xii.  c    paveyses:  cc.  fyre  pannes  and 
XXV.  otlier  fyre  pannes  ....  Item  vc. 
bakpaners  al  garnished,  cc.  lanternes. 
Caxton's  Fegecius,  sig.  I  v,  b. 

Bakstale,      adv.        Backwards. 
Prompt.  P. 

Bal,  (1)  «.  (J.'S.)  A  flame. 
The  following  lines  occur  in  an 
early  poem  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  fifteen  signs 
that  are  to  precede  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  the  day  of 
judgement. 

Than  sal  the  raynbow  deeend, 
In  hew  of  gall  it  sal  be  kend ; 
And  wit  the  windes  it  sal  mel, 
Brit  thaim  doun  into  the  hell, 
And  dunt  the  develes  theder  in 
In  thair  bal  ai  for  to  brin ; 
And  sal  aim  bidd  to  bald  thaim  thar, 
Abon  erthe  to  com  no  mar. 
The  term  is  comen  haf  ye  sal. 
The  incom  to  be  in  your  bal. 
Than  sal  tui  bigin  to  cri  and  calle, 
Laverd  fader !  Grod  of  alle ! 

Cursor  Mundi :  MS.  Edinb.,  f.  7  v*» 

(2)  s.    A  mine.  West, 
Balaam.    This  is  the  cant  term  in 
a  newspaper  office  for   asinine 
paragraphs  about  monstrous  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  the  like. 


BAL 

kept  gtending  in  t^pe  to  be  used 
nhenever  tbe  news  of  the  da; 
le&ve  Ha  awkward  space  that  must 
b«  filled  up  tamehon.  See  Lock- 
hart's  Life  1^  Scott,  vi,  294. 

Balade-ooyal,  I.  A  poem  writ- 
ten iD  stanzas  of  eight  lines. 

Bala,mcb,  (1)  *.  Bi]iaces.  Shaiesp. 
(2)  Doubt;  uncertainty.  'To 
laj;  in  balance,"  to  wager. CAoueer. 
In  old  French  we  have,  etlre  en 
baianee,  to  doubt. 

Balancers,    >.      Maken  of  ba- 

Balase,   v.    To  balance.    Baret. 

"  Balai$ea,  aabuiro." 
Balabtre,  ».    A  croia-bow. 
Balatb.  b.  {Lai.)     To   bleat ;    to 

bellow.  Salop. 
Bai.ayn,»,  Whalebone? 
A%t  ame,  wliyt  ni  tie  tnow. 
Vvffl^  thumaud  on  a  ron  e, 

Awl \a  mmVjmi<-dome\ja. 
Hv  bum  n'lnt,  witlwutra  Taliie, 
THIi  tlin  Stnajaf  hcdo  off  lable, 
Tut  WET  KliHiien  noble  ond  latite, 
Of  loltfi,  Mk  Kbeild  Mid  unte. 


Balch,  (1)b.  To  sink  flower-pota 
in  tbe  mould  in  a  garden,  level 
with  the  surface.  i 

(2)  «.  Stout  cord,  used  for  the 
beadlineaoffishing-neta.  Comir. 

Balche.v.    To  belch.  //u;oe(. 

Balchers,  ».  Very  young  salmons.   I 

Balcuino,  a.  An  unfledged  bird. 
Var.  dial,  Frequeutly  used  with 
the  prefix  biaid.  Wane. 

Balcoon,  I*.  {Fr.  balcon.)  A 
BALCONE,/ balcony.  Howell. 
Thii  preparation  bent  expfcr&tlon.  and 
tliU  filled  III  the  winiluws,  is/ow,.  gud 
•treeti  oT  Vans  ai  tliey  maed  uuli  a 
tmilUIudo  of  >|KFiBIari,  all  tmm- 
peten,  aad  tvo  tiniraliHlB. 

IFil3M-l  Jamtl  I.UiS. 

Bald,   'oijf-  (1)    Bold.     Baldore, 


Balder, 

E„>t. 


thus.  Hnloet. 
BALDcaicE,     I.       A    callow  un- 
fledged bird.  Leic.    Synouymoua 
with  Balchia,  which  see. 
Baldcoot,    t.     The    water-hen. 

Dragton. 
Baldb,  0.  {A.-S.)    To  encourage. 
adv.     Boldly. 
I.  Gentian.  ProB^f. 


To  speak  coanely. 

BALDEBDASH,tl)  I.  Hodge-podge; 
a  mixture  of  rubhish;  liltli;  filthy 
language;  bad  liquor.  It  is 
found  in  the  latter  sense  in  the 
early  dramatists. 
(2)  V.     To  mil  or   adulterate 

Baldi-aced,    adj.      White-faced. 

Yorksh. 
Balo-eitb,  t.     A  buzzard. 
Baldoce,  a.     A  kind  of  tool. 
Baldobe,  ii<$.   haliet.  Rob.  GlmK. 
Baldrib,  (.    A  portion  cut  lower 

down    than   tbe  spaie-rib,  and 

devoid  offal. 
Baldhick,     "1  ..  {A.-N.)   A  belt, 


elt. 


merely  a  collar  round  the  neck, 
but  it  was  more  usually  passeil 
round  one  side  of  the  neck,  and 
under  the  opposite  arm. 
(2)  Some  subsidiary  pail  of  a 
church  bell,  perhaps  resemblinga 
belt,  though  it  is  not  certain  nhat 
it  was.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
old  churchwarden's  accounts  un- 
der such  forms  as  baKdryk,  iaw- 
drgtk,  bawdrick,  iaadrikke,  baU. 
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drege,  howdreg^  bawdry g,  Bailey 
(Diet.)  says  it  meant  a  belt,  strap, 
thong,  or  cord,  fastened  by  a 
buckle,  with  which  the  clapper  of 
a  bell  is  suspended.  The  buckle 
is  mentioned  in  some  accounts. 
In  the  vestry-books  of  St.  Peter's, 
Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  there  are 
entries  in  1683,  and  many  sub- 
sequent years,  in  the  church- 
warden's  account,  of  wooden  baU 
drockSy  from  time  to  time  sup- 
plied new  to  the  parish. 

Also  hyt  ys  agreed  tlie  same  tjme,  the 
darke  have  all  the  vauntage  of  the  4 
belles,  and  he  to  fynde  both  bawdryckes 
aod  ropes  for  the  4  seyd  belles. 
StrutVs  Horda  Anget-Cynnan^  iii,  172. 

(3)  A  kind  of  cake,  made  pro- 
bably in  the  shape  of  a  belt. 

Balductum,  8.  A  term,  apparently 
burlesque,  applied  by  writers  of 
the  16th  cent,  to  afifected  ex- 
pressions in  writing. 

Baldwein,  8,  The  plant  gentian. 

Bale,  (1)  8.  {A.-S,  beat.)  Mis- 
chief; sorrow. 

Therwhile,  sire,  that  I  tolde  this  tale, 
Thi  sone  mighte  tholie  dethes  bale; 
Thanne  were  mi  tale  forlore  I 
Ac,  of-sende  thi  sone  therfore. 
And  yif  him  respit  of  his  bale. 

Sevyn  Sages,  Weber,  1. 701. 

Let  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale. 
Spens.,  DapknaidOf  S20. 

(2)  ».  Destruction. 

(3)  *.  {A,'S.  baleto.)  Evil. 

Mygraunserwith  greme  gird  [hem]  unto, 
And  sloghe  all  our  sitesyns  and  our  sad 

pepuU, 
Brittoned  to  bale  dethe   and  there  hlode 

shed.     Destruction  of  Troy,  f.  36  v".  MS. 

(4)  (A,'S.  balig.)     The  belly. 

Pronounced  bait.     In  a  curious 

description  of  cutting  up  the  deer 

after  a  chase,  are  the  following 

lines : 

Sythen  rytte  thav  the  foure  lymmes, 
And  rent  of  the  nyde ; 
Then  brek  thay  the  baU, 
The  baler  out  token. 

Oawayn  /-  the  Gr.  Kn.,  1. 4507. 

(5)  *.  {A.'S.)  The  scrotum. 


(6)  *.  Basil  wood.  Skinner, 

(7)  Ten  reams  of  paper.  Kennett, 

(8)  «.  A  bale  of  dice,  A  pair  of 
dice. 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice. 

Or  two  or  tluree  packs  of  cards  to  shew  the 

cheat. 
And  uimbleness  of  hand. 

B.  Jon.,  New  Inn,  i,  8. 

A  pox  upon  these  dice,  give's  a  fresh  bale. 
Green's  Tu  Quoque.    O.  PL,  vii,  50. 

(9)  V.  {Fr.  bailler.)  To  empty 
water  out  with  buckets  or  other 
small  vessels. 

(10)  8.  The  bowed  handle  of  a 
bucket  or  kettle. 

(11)  A  bar  or  rail  to  separate 
horses  in  a  stable. 

Baleful,  adj.    Evil ;  baneful. 
Bale-hills,  8.     Hillocks  upon  the 

moors  upon  which  have  formerly 

been  those  fires  called  bale-fires. 

See  Baal-hills. 
Baleis,  8.  (A.-N.)    A  large  rod. 
Baleise,  v.  To  beat  with  a  rod  ;  to 

scourge.  Piers  PL    Still  in  use  in 

Shropshire. 
Balena,  8.  (Lat.)    A  whale. 

The  huge  leviathan  is  but  a  shrimpe 
Compar'd  with  our  balena  on  the  land. 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1681. 

Balew,  8.  {A.-S.  balew.)   Evil. 
Baleyne,  8.  {Fr,)     Whalebone. 

Skinner. 
Bale^,  8.    Bowels. 
Balhew,    adj.      Plain;    smooth. 

Prompt,  P. 
Baliage,  «.    The  office  of  a  bailiff. 
Balin,  8,    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Nor  wonder  if  such  force  in  hearbs  re- 

maine, 
Wliat  cannot  juice  of  devine  simples  bruisd? 
The  dragon   finding   his  you&g  serpent 

slaine, 
Having   th'herbe  balin    in  his   wounds 

infus'd, 
Eestorea  his  life  and  makes  him  whole 

Rgaine. 
Who  taught  the  heart  how  dettany  is  used 

Who  being  pierced  through  the  bones 
and  marrow. 

Can  with  that  hearbe  expell  th'offensive 
arrow.      Great  Britaines  !ZVoy«,1609 
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Balist,  8,  (A.-N.)  An  engine  for 
projecting  stones  in  besieging  a 
town. 

Balistar,  8,    A  crossbow-man. 

Balk,  *.  (A,.S.  bale.)  (1)  A  ridge 
of  greensward  left  by  the  plough 
in  ploughing.  "  A  balke  or  banke 
of  earth  raysed  or  standing  up 
betweene  twoo  furrowes."  £a- 
ref8  Alvearie. 

(2)  A  beam   in  a  cottage.     A 

pair  of  couples  or  strong  supports 

is  placed  between  each  pair  of 

gables,  and  the  balk  is  the  strong 

beam,  running  horizontally,  that 

unites  those  below.     The  balk 

was  used  to  hang  various  articles 

on,  such  as  flitches  of  bacon,  &c. 

Balk  ende  whych  appeareth  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  procer.  Huloet. 

(3)  V.  To  heap  up  in  a  ridge  or 
hillock. 

(4)  "Balk  the  way,"  get  out  of 
the  way. 

(5)  8.  A  contrivance  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  Suffolk,  into 
which  the  cow's  head  is  put  while 
she  is  milked,  is  called  a  balk  or 
bowk. 

(6)  BalkSt  straight  young  trees 
after  they  are  felled.   Var.  dial, 

(7)  "  To  be  thrown  ourt'  balk," 
to  be  published  in  the  church. 
**To  hing  ourt'  balk/*  marriage 
deferre^  after  publication.  Yorksh. 

(8)  A  division  of  lands  in  an  open 
field. 

(9)  To  balk  a  hare,  to  pass  one 
on  her  form  or  seat  without 
seeing  her.  Norf, 

Learn'd  and  judicious  Lord,  if  I  should 

balke 
Thyne  honor'd  name,  it  being  in  my  way, 
Mv  muse  unworthy  were  of  such  a  walke. 
Where  honor's  branches  make  it  ever  May. 
Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly  ,1611. 

Balke.  (1)  To  leave  a  balk  in 
ploughing. 

But  so  M'el  halte  no  man  the  pl<^h. 
That  he  ne  batkeCh  otheryvile. 

Govoer,  MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  I 


(2)  (^.-5.)   To  belch. 

Balkyng,  sum  is  smoki  and  hoot,  and 
sum  is  sour ;  the  firste  cometh  of  iiente 
and  of  bote  humours  that  ben  iu  tlie 
stomak,  the  secounde  is  of  coold  hu- 
mours either  of  feble  heate  of  the  stomak. 
Medical  MS.  of  the  Vatk  cent. 

(3)  To  be  angry.  Reyn.  the  Foxe. 
Balker,  *.  (1)   A  little  piece  of 

wood  by  which  the  mowers  smooth 
the  edges  of  their  scythes  after 
the  whetstone  has  been  used.  It 
is  commonly  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  sneyde  by  a  pin.  Devon, 
(2)  A  great  beam.  Ea8t 

B alkers,  8.  Persons  who  stand  on 
elevations. near  the  sea-coast,  at 
the  season  of  herring  fishing,  to 
make  signs  to  the  fishermen 
which  way  the  shoals  pass. 
Blount. 

Balkino,  8.     A  ridge  of  earth. 

Balk-ploughino,  *.  A  mode  of 
ploughing,  in  which  ridges  are 
left  at  intervals.  East. 

Balks,  8.  The  hay-loft.  Chesh, 
Sometimes,  the  hen-roost. 

Balk-staff,  *.    A  quarter-staff. 

Ball,  (I)  adj.    Bald.  Somerset. 

(2)  8.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
*'Ball,  or  apple  of  the  eye." 
Huloet,  1552. 

(3)  a.  Cry ;  lamentation. 

Sou  after,  wen  he  was  halle. 
Then  began  lo  slak  liyr  balle. 

Guy  of  Whnoick,  MiddlehUl  MS. 

(4)  8.  The  palm  of  the  hand- 
Yorksh. 

(b)  8.  The  round  part  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  horse's  foot.  See  FloriOy 
in  V.  CdlU). 

(6)  8.  The  body  of  a  tree.  Lane. 

(7)  V.  To  cohere,  as  snow  to  the 
feet.  Northampt. 

(8)  V.  To  beat  a  person  with  a 
stout  stick,  or  with  the  hand. 
Comw, 

Ballacb,  v.  (supposed  to  be  from 
A.-S.  behUestan,  to  load  a  ship.) 
To  stuff. 
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With  some  gall'd  trunk,  baUac*d  with  straw 

and  stone. 
Left  for  the  pawn  of  hisprovision. 

Bp.  Hall's  SatireSf  vr,  6. 

Ballad,  v.    To  sing  or  compose 

ballads. 
Ballader,  8,    A  maker  of  ballads. 
Balladin,  9.  (Fr.)      A  kind  of 

dance. 
Balladry,  8»  The  subject  or  style 

of  ballads. 
Ballancb,  8.  (A,-N.)    This  word 

was    formerly    regarded    as    a 

plural. 

A  pair  of  hallanee. 

BarcIUey's  Summitm  Bonum,  p.  431 . 

Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 

The  flesh?  M.  of  '  enice,  vr,  1. 

Ballant,  9.    A  ballad.  North, 
Ballard,  «.     A  castrated    ram. 

Devon, 
Ballart,  8.    A  name  for  the  hare. 

Reliq,  Aniig.f  i,  133. 
Ballast,  8,    A  ruby.   See  BcUays. 
Ballat,  8,    A  ballad.  North, 
Ballatron,  8.  {Lat.  baUatro,)    A 

rascal ;  a  thief.  Minsheu, 
Ballatrou6H,9.  Afoolish  prating 

fellow.  Dev, 
Ballatrt,  8,  {Ital.)     A  song,  or 

jig.  Milton, 
Balls,  (1 )  8,   The  head.  Chaucer, 

(2)  9.    To  howl.    "  I  balle  as  a 

curre    dogge  dothe,  je  hurleJ* 

Pabgr, 

Balled,  <u9«     Bald. 
Balle DNBSSE,  8.    Baldness. 
Ballenoer,  i  8.{  A.-N.)   A  small 
BALLiNOER,  j  Sailing  vessel  used 

in  ancient  times. 
Ballerao,  1  V.    To    banter ;    to 
BULLiRAO,  J  abuse;  to  scold.  Var, 

dial, 

Ballbssb,  8,    Ballast.  Huloet. 

Battcue  or  lastage  for  shippes,  saburra. 

Huloet, 

Balliards,  9.  The  game  of  bil- 
liards. 

Ball-monby,«.  "Money demanded 
of  a  marriage  company,  and  given 


to  prevent  their  being  maltreated. 
In  the  North  it  is  customary  for 
a  party  to  attend  at  the  church 
gates,  after  a  wedding,  to  enforce 
this  claim.  The  gift  has  re- 
ceived this  denomination,  as 
being  originally  designed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  foot-ball."  Brockets. 

Ball-tnony,  j^iven  by  a  new  bride  to  Ijcr 
old  play-fellows.  Lcidie^  Dictionarf/,  1C94 

Ballock-grass,  «.  Theherbdogs'- 
stones.  Gerarde. 

Ballocks,  1  8.  {A.'N.)  Testiculi. 
balloks,  >  The  word  occurs  fre- 
ballozs,  J  quently  in  early  medi- 
cal receipts.  Sometimes  called 
ballok'8tone8,  "  Hie  testiculus,  a 
balok  8ton.  Hie  piga,  a  balok 
kod.**  Nominate,  MS.,  15th  cent. 
It  appears  from  Palsgrave's  Aco- 
lastus,  1540,  that  ballocie-8tone8 
was  a  terra  of  endearment. 

Also  take  an  erbe  that  growith  in  wodes, 
and  is  lick  an  neitle,  and  it  is  the 
lengthe  of  a  cubite  ether  ther  abmite, 
and  hath  as  it  were  ballok  sioonea 
abottte  the  roote. 

Medical  MS.  of  the  16M  cent. 

Balloc  broth,   1  9.    A  kind  of 
balok-brothe,  j  broth  described 
in  the  following  receipt : 

Balloc  broth.— Take  eelys,  and  hilde 
hem,  and  kerve  hem  to  pecys,  and  do 
hem  to  seeth  in  water  and  wyne,  so  that 
it  be  a  litel  over-stepid.  Do  thereto 
sawge  and  oothir  erbis,  with  few  oynons 
y-mynced.  Whan  the  eelis  bath  soden 
ynowj,  do  hem  in  a  vessel;  take  a 
pyke,  and  kerve  it  to  gobettes,  and 
seeth  hym  in  the  same  broth ;  do  thereto 
powdor  gyn^er,  galyngale,  canel,  and 
peper;  rait  it,  ana  cast  the  eelys  there- 
to, and  messe  it  forth. 

Forme  ofCury,  p.  12. 

Ballok-kntf,  8,  A  knife  hung 
from  the  girdle.  Pier8Pl, 

Balloon,  1#.  (/V.)  A  large  in- 
BALOON,  j  flated  ball  of  strong 
leather,  used  in  a  game  of  the 
same  name,  introduced  from 
France,  and  thus  described  in  a 
book  entitled  Country  Contents: 
"  A  strong  and  moveing  sport  ia 
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the  open  fields,  with  a  great  hall 

of  double  leather  filled  with  wind, 

and  driven  to  and  fro  with  the 

strength  of  a  man's  arm,  armed 

with  a  bracer  of  wood." 

While  others  have  been  at  the  balloon, 
I  have  been  at  my  books. 

Ben  Jon.,  Fox,  ii,  2. 

Minsheu,  under  Bracer^  speaks 

of  a  wooden  bracer  worn  on  the 

arm  by  baloon  players^  "  which 

noblemen    and    princes    use   to 

play."     In  the  play  of  Eastward 

Hoe,    Sir  Petronel  Flash  says, 

"  We  had  a  match  at  baloon  too 

with    my  Lord  Whackura,  for 

four  crowns;"    and  adds,    "0 

sweet  lady,  'tis  a  strong  play  with 

the  arm."     0.  P/.,  iv,  211. 

Faith,  from  those  bums,  which  she  through 

li^htnesse  setts 
CFor  ballone-balh)  to  liire,  to  all  that  play. 
Who  must  in  time  quite  volley  them  away. 
Davies,  Scourge  of  tolly,  1611. 

Ballop,  1  «.    The  front  or  flap  of 

BALLUP,  J  smallclothes.  JVorMwrnd. 

B ALLOW,  (1)  adj,  {A.'S,)     Gaunt; 

bony;  thin. 

Wliereas  the  baUow  nag  outstrips  the 
winds  in  chase. 

Drayton,  Tolyolbion,  song  iii. 

(2)  V.  To  select  or  bespeak ;  used 
by  boys  at  play,  when  they  select 
a  goal  or  a  companion  of  their 
game.  North, 

(3)  8.  A  pole ;  a  cudgel.  North. 
"A  bailer^  malleus  ligneus  quo 
glebae  franguntur."  Huloet. 

Ball-stell,  8.  A  geometrical 
quadrant,  called  in  Latinized 
form  balla'-8teHa.  Nomenclatory 
1585. 

Ball-stone,  8,  A  local  name  in 
Shropshire  for  a  measure  of  iron- 
stone which  lies  near  the  sur. 
face ;  a  kind  of  limestone  found 
near  Wenlock. 

Ball-thistle,  8»  A  species  of 
thistle.  Gerard. 

Ballu,  9.  (A.S.)    Mischief;  sor- 

;  row.  See  Bale, 


Ballum-rancum,  8,  A  licentious 
dancing  party.  An  old  slang 
term. 

He  makes  a  very. good  odd<man  at 
ballum-rancum,  or  so ;  that  is,  wlien  the 
rest  of  the  company  is  coupled,  will 
take  care  to  see  tliere's  ^ood  attendance 
paid.  Otway,  The  Atheist,  1684. 

Ballup.     See  Ballop, 

Bally,   (1)  *.    A  litter   of  pigs. 

North. 

(2)».  To  swell  or  grow  distended. 

Shropsh. 

(3)  adj.    Comfortable.  West* 
Ballys,  I       B  ,, 

BALYWS,  J 

Balmbr,  8,  If  not  a  corruption, 
this  word,  in  the  Chester  Plays, 
i,  172,  seems  to  designate  some 
kind  of  coloured  cloth.  "Bar- 
rones  in  balmer  and  byse." 

Balneal,  adj.  (Lat.)    Refreshing. 

Balny,  8.  {Lat,  balneum,)  A  bath. 

Balo,  8.  A  beam  in  buildings; 
any  piece  of  squared  timber.  East. 

Balon,  8.  (Fr,)   Whalebone. 

Balotadb,  8,  {Fr.)  An  attempt 
made  by  a  horse  to  kick. 

Balouroly,  8,    A  sort  of  broth. 

For  to  make  a  balouroly  broth.  Tak 
pikys,  and  spred  hem  abord,  and  hel;^8 
^if  thou  hast,  fle  hem,  and  ket  hem  m 

fobbettys,  and  seth  hem  in  alf  wyn  and 
alf  in  water.  Tak  up  the  pykys  and 
elys,  and  hold  hem  bote,  aua  draw  the 
broth  thorwe  a  clothe;  do  powder  of 
gyngever,  peper,  and  ealyngale,  and 
cane'l,  into  the  broth,  anaboyle  yt;  and 
do  yt  on  t)ie  pykys  aod  on  the  elys, 
and  serve  yt  fortit. 

Warner,  Jntiq.  Culin.,  p.  48. 

Baloujt,  {A,'S.)  prep.    About. 
Balow.  (1)  a  nursery  term.  North* 

{2)8,  (A,-S.)   A  spirit;  properly, 

an  evil  spirit. 
Balow-broth,  8,     Probably  the 

same  as  ballock-broth, 
Baloyngb,  8, 

Eyther  arm  an  elne  long, 
Baloynge  mengeth  al  by-mong, 
Ase  baum  ys  hire  bleo. 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  85 
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Balsam-apple,  9.   The  name  of  an 

herb.  FloriOt  v.  Cardnza, 
Balsamum,  1  «.    (Fr.)     Balsam. 

BALSAMINT,  j   Shokesp. 

BALSOMATE.a^;'.  Embalmed.  Har- 

dyng'a  Chron, 
B  alstaff,  8.  A  large  pole  or  staff. 

See  Balkstqf. 
Balter,  v.    To  cohere  together. 

JVarw, 

(2)  To  dance  about;   to  caper. 

Morte  Arthure, 
Baluster,  «.  {Fr,)  A  bannister. 
Balwe,  (1)  8.  {A.'S,  balewe.)  Evil; 

mischief;  sorrow. 
.    (2)  adj.  Plain ;  smooth.   Pr.  P. 
Baly,  (1)  8.  (A.-S.)  Evil;  sorrow. 

(2)  *.  {A.-S.)    The  belly. 

(3)  «.  C^.-iV.)  A  bailiff. 
Balye,  8,  (A.-N.)    Dominion. 

Bot  for  he  shu  him  nolit  hot  man, 
Godhed  in  him  wend  he  war  nan, 
Forthi  he  fanded  ithenlye 
To  harl  him  til  his  balye. 

CHrsorMundi,  MS.  Ed.,  f.  54. 

Balyship,  8,  The  office  of  a  bailiff. 
Baly8hyp :     Baliatus.    Pr,  P. 

Balzan,  8,  {Fr.)  A  horse  with 
white  feet.  Howell. 

BAL5E,  adj.  {A,'S.)  Ample ;  swell- 
ing. 

Bam,  8.  (1)  A  story  which  is  in- 
vented to  deceive  or  jeer,  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  bamboozle, 
(2)  V,  To  make  fun  of  a  person. 

Bamble,  V,  To  walk  unsteadily. 
East, 

Bamboozle,  v.  To  deceive;  to 
make  fun  of  a  person.  Some- 
times it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
threaten. 

Bam  by,  adj.    By  and  by.  Devon, 

Bamchiches,  8,  **Arietinif  the 
chiches  called  bamchiches.**  Ftorio, 

Bamb,  8,    Balm. 

Bammel,  o.  To  beat ;  to  pommel. 
Shropsh, 

Ban,  (1)  V,  (A,'N,)    To  curse. 

And  liere  upon  my  kneei,  striking  the 

etirth, 
I  bau  their  soiiU  to  everlastine  pains. 

Marlow'f  Jew  <^  Malta. 


{2)  8,    A  curse. 

(3)  8,  An  edict;  a  proclamation. 

That  was  the  ban  of  Keningwurthe,  that 

was  lo  this. 
That  ther  ne  ssolde  of  heie  men  deserited 

be  none. 
That  hadde  i-holde  aje  the  king,  bote  the 

erl  of  Leicetre  one.     Bob,  Glouc,  p.  568. 

(4)  8.  A  summons ;  a  citation. 

Of  ys  ronude  table  ys  ban  abonte  he  seude, 
That  eche  a  "Wy  tesonetyd  to  Carleon  wende. 

Sob.  Glouc,  p.  188. 

(5)  V.  To  shut  out ;  to  stop. 
Somerset, 

(6)«.  A  kind  of  dumpling.  Lane, 
Band,  «.  {A.^S.)  (1)  A  bond;  an 
engagement  or  covenant. 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  binde.    Bound. 

On  slepe  fast  yit  sho  him  fande. 
His  hors  until  >i  tre  sho  band. 
And  hastily  to  him  sho  yede. 

Ytcaine  and  Gatoin,  1. 1776. 

(3)  8.  Imprisonment. 

His  moder  dame  Alienore,  and  the  barons 

of  this  land, 
For  him  travailed  sore,  and  bronht  him  out 

of  band.  Langtoft's  Chron..  p.  201. 

(4)  8,  String  or  twine.  Var,  dial* 

(5)  8,  A  hyphen. 

(6)  8,  An  article  of  dress  for  the 
neck,  worn  commonly  by  gen- 
tlemen. 

His  shirt  he  chaungeth,  as  the  moone  doth 

chaunee. 
His  baauL  is  starch'd  with  grease,  french- 

russet  cleare. 

Dames,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Some  laundresse  we  also  will  entreate, 
For  bannes  and  ruffes,  which  kindnes  to  be 

great 
We  will  confesse,  yea  and  requite  it  too. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Spades,  1613. 

(7)  «.  A  space  of  ground  twenty 
yards  square.  North, 

(8)  8,  The  neck  feathers  of  a 
cock.  Holme, 

Band-box,  8,  Originally  a  box  for 
bands  and  other  articles  of  dress 
which  required  to  be  kept  from 
rumpling  and  crushing. 

Band-cask,  8.    A  band-box. 

By  these  within  a  hand-ease  lies  thv  mfTe, 
And  next  to  that  thy  brush,  and  then  tliy 
muffe.  Cranley's  Amanda,  p.  •31. 


BAH  1 

Bandbd-iiaii.,*.  Akindofarmour, 
formed  of  alternate  rows  ol 
leatber   or   cotton,  and    aingle 

Bandel,  I.  (jf.-N.)    A  little  band 

for  wrapping  round  anything. 
Bandrlkes.  1  I.     (Fr.    bandrmiU 

BAMDiLBRO,  J  of  leather,  worn  by 
a  musqueteer.  aver  the  left 
shoulder,  to  trhich  nere  hung, 
besides  other  implementi,  ten  or 
twelve  Bmatl  cylindrical  boxes, 
each  containing  a  char^  of  pow- 
der. The  charge-boxes  were  also 
called  bandfleert.  Sylveiter  calls 
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Bandelct,  :  A  band,  or  lillet ;  ■ 
narron  scarf.  "  Cidrpa,  any  kind 
of  Klatt  OT  bandeUt."  Florin. 

Bandbh, 


Itecrta 
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part.  p.   Bound. 

*.     Aisociators;   con- 


Bandisb,  t.    A  bandage.  North. 

Band-kitt,  I.  A  large  wooden 
vessel,  nith  a  cover  to  it.  In 
Tarkshire  it  ia  said  to  be  knowD 
by  the  oame  of  botn-kitt;  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  ben-kit. 

Bandle,  e.  To  hind  round;  to 
encircle  vith  a  scarf. 

Bando,!.   a  proclamation.  MirJfy. 

Bandog,  t.  A  fierce  kind  of  dog, 
conjecluredby  some  to  have  been 
thus  named  because  it  wu  always 
kept  lied  up  on  account  of  his 
fierceness.  Bewick  describes  it 
as  a  cross  breed  between  the 
mastilfand  bulldog. 

But.  OiBiat,  i[  th;  »le  repate  bee  bralMng : 
i  baiulofgc  it  thy  b«t*r,  dj  hii  bnlhnif, 
Hama,  Snwr^  ^  Fdfy,  leil. 


qf  JJamlHH,  f.  41. 

Bandorb,  (.  (ItaL  pandnra.)  A 
musical  instruinenti  very  similar 
in  fomi  to  a  guitar,  but  whether 
strung  nith  wires  like  that,  or 
nith  catgut,  like  (he  lute,  we  are 
not  told. 

BANDOB.T,  t.     A  penon  banner. 

BANnQW,>.(fy.  bandeau.)  A  band 
round  the  head,  worn  eapeciaUy 
by  nldowB. 

Bandroll,  I.  (/V-.)  A  small  ban- 
point  of  a  lance. 

Bands,  i,  (1)  The  hinges  of  a 
donr.  North, 

(2)  The  rings  of  a  hinge.  They 
speak  of  "  hooks  and  landt." 
Leicest. 

BAKDSTEas.  ».  Those  who  hind  the 
sheaves  in  reaping.  North. 

Bandsthing,  :  The  string  or  tas- 
aell  appendant  to  the  band  or 
neckcloth. 

Tlie;  vtn  to  stand  mannerly  f<«(»>1i. 
nae  hand  st  tlicir  iaadilring,  (lie  DU>er 
behiad  Ihc  breecL.  J<.irq. 

Bandbtriho-twist,  ».  A  kind  of 
hard  twist  made  of  bleached 
thread  thrice  laid,  used  in  making 
laces  for  females. 

Bakdstbot,  I.  A  charm. 

Bandy,  (1)  a.  A  game  played  with 
Sticks  called  bandies,  bent  and 
round  at  one  end,  and  a  small 
wooden  ball. 
(2)  v.   To  toil  a  ball,  a  lenn  at 

{i)v.   To  join  in  a  faction. 

(4)  adj.  Flexible;    without  sub- 
stance;  applied  to  bad  cloth. 
(d)  s    A  hare.  Etal. 
(6)  ».      The  small  flsh    called  a 
sticjilehack.  Northamtil. 
Bandt-hbwit,  ».   A  little  bandy-   ' 
legged  dog ;  a  turnspit. 
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Bandt-hoshoe,  #.  A  game  at  ball, 
common  in  Noi-folk. 

B  ANDTLAN,«.  A  bad  vroman.  Nurth, 

Bandt-wickbt,  ».  The  game  of 
cricket^  played  with  a  bandy  in- 
stead of  a  bat.  Ecut, 

Banb,  (1)  V,  (A,S,  ban.)   A  bone. 

(2)  V.  To  poison. 

(3)  s,  (A.'S.  bona.)  A  murderer. 

(4)  8,  (A.'S,)     Destruction. 

(5)  a^.  Courteous;  friendly. 
North, 

(6)  Near;  convenient.  North. 

(7)  8.  In  Somersetshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties  this  is  the  name 
given  to  the  disease  in  sheep, 
commonly  called  rottenne88. 
(8)«.  To  afflict  with  a  bad  disease. 
West.  This  term  is  not  applied 
exclusively  to  animals. 

(9)  8.  (A.-N.)  A  proclamation 
by  sound  of  trumpet. 

Herkenes  nowe,  hende  sirei, 
je  hau  lierde  ofte 
Wich  a  cri  iias  be  cried 
Thnrtli  cuutres  fele, 
Timrtli  liest  of  themperour 
That  Iiatli  Rome  to  kepe. 
That  wliat  man  upon  molde 
Mi5t  oiiwar  iiude 
Tuo  brenie  wite  bares. 
The  bane  is  so  maked 
He  srhold  wimie  liis  wareson 
To  weld  for  evere. 

William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  81. 

Lee.  No^Ifofrbid 
The  hanee  of  death :  yon  shall  live  man  and 

wife. 
Tour  scorn  is  now  sufficiently  reveng'd. 

The  SUghted  Maid,  p.  88. 

'*  Bane  of  a  play,  or  marriage : 
Banna,  preludium.''  Prompt. 
Faro,  In  Somerset  they  still  call 
the  banns  of  matrimony  baikes. 
See  BavM, 

Baneberrt,  8,  The  herb  Christo- 
pher ;  the  winter  cherry. 

Baned,  a<fy.  Age-stricken. 

Banehound,  9.  To  make  believe ; 
to  intend ;  to  suspect.  Somerset, 

Bane&br.  The  bearer  of  a  banner. 


Banes.  "  Few  banes  /"  no  difflcuHy, 
quickly  dispatched.  Northumb. 

Banewort,  8,  The  plant  night- 
shade. 

Bang,  (1)  v.  To  strike;  to  shut 
with  violence. 

(2)  To  go  with  rapidity.  Cumb, 

(3)  *.  A  blow. 

(4)  8.  A  stick ;  a  club.  North, 

(5)  V,  To  surpass,  to  beat. 

(6)  "In  a  bang,"  in  a  hurry. 
North. 

(7)  ».  A  hard  cheese  made  of  milk 
several  times  skimnaed.  Suffolk. 

Bakg-a-bonk,  v.  To  lie  lazily  on 
a  bank.  Staffordsh. 

Bang-begoar,  8,  (1)  A  beadle. 
Derbysh. 

(2)  A  vagabond,  a  term  of  re- 
proach. 

Bangb,  8.  Light  rain.  Essex, 

Banger,  s.    (Ij  A  large  person. 

(2)  A  hard  blow.  Shropsh, 

(3)  A  great  falsehood. 
Banging,  adj.  Unusually  large ;  as 

a  banging  child. 
Bangle,  (1)  ».    To  spend  one's 
money  foolishly.  Lane, 

(2)  8.  A  large  rough  stick. 

(3)  V.  The  edge  of  a  hat  is  said  to 
bangle  when  it  droops  or  hangs 
down.  Norf, 

Bangled,  part.  p.    Corn  or  young 

shoots,  when  beaten  about  by  the 

rain  or  wind,  are  bangled.  East. 
Bangle-eared,  ai^'.  Having  loose 

and  hanging  ears. 
Bangstraw,  8.  A  nick-name  for  a 

thresher,  but  applied  to  all  the 

servants  of  a  farmer. 
Bang-up,  s.  A  substitute  for  yeast. 

Staffordsh. 
Bangy,  adj.  Dull ;  gloomy.  Essex, 
Banis,  8  {A,'S.)    Destruction. 
Banish,  v.    To  look  smooth  and 

bright.  Sussex, 
Bank,  (1)  v.  To  beat.  Devon. 

(2)  V.  To  coast  along  a  bank. 

(3)  A  term  in  several  old  games. 

(4)  8,  A  piece  of  unslit  fir-wood, 
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from  four  to  ten  inches  square, 
and  of  any  length.  Bailey, 
(5)  8.  A  dark  thick  cloud  behind 
which  the  sun  goes  down. 

Bankafalet,  «.  An  old  game  at 
cards  mentioned  in  "  Games  most 
in  Use,"  Lond.  1701. 

Bankage,  8,  A  duty  for  making 
banks. 

Banker,  *.  (1)  {A.'N.)  A  carpet, 

or  covering   of  tapestry  for  a 

form,  bench,  or  seat;  any  kind  of 

small  coverlet. 

The  king  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  balle. 
Under  ii  siller  of  silke,  dayntyly  digtit; 
With  all  worsliipp  and  wele,  mewitli  the 

walle; 
Briddes  branden,  and  brad,  in   hankers 

briglit.  Gawan  and  Galalon,  ii,  1. 

(2)  8.  A  stonemason's  bench. 
Northampt. 

(3)  An  excavator.  Line, 
Banker,  \s.  A  pile  of  stones  raised 

SINKER,  J  by  masons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  upon  it  the  stone 
they  may  be  working.  Line. 

Banket,  8.  A  banquet. 

Bank-hook,  8,  A  large  fish-hook, 
baited,  and  attached  by  a  line  to 
the  bank.  Shrop8h, 

Bank- JUG,  8,  The  name  of  a  bird ; 
according  to  some,  the  nettle- 
creeper  ;  according  to  others,  the 
chiif-chaff.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  hay-bird.   Leicest, 

Bankrout,       1(1)  8.  {Fr.)     A 

banuuerout,  j  bankrupt. 

Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead. 

Though  mist,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be 

sped.  Leon.  Digges.  Prolog,  to  Sk. 

Of  whom,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly  said. 
That  hee'll  prove  banquerout  in  ev'ry  trade. 

Hon.  Ghost,  p.  4. 

And  to  be  briefe,  I  doe  conjecture  that 
in  this  yeare  will  happen  too  many  dis- 
honest practises  by  bankrowts,  worthy 
-Uie  halter  for  a  reward. 

Jlmanaci,  1616. 

(2)  8,  Bankruptcy. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he,  that  is  made 
cunning  by  many  shipwracks;  a  mise- 
rable merchant,  that  is  neither  rich  nor 
wise,  but  after  some  bankrouts. 

dscham,  SchoUm.^  p.  69. 


(3)  V,  To  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  wins  empire  with  the  loss  of  faithe, 
Out-buies  it,  and  will  bankrout. 

Thorpe,  Byron's  Con^raey. 

Banks,  8,  The  seat  on  which  the 
rowers  of  a  boat  sit ;  the  sides 
of  a  vessel. 

Banksman,  8.  One  who  superin- 
tends the  business  of  the  coal 
pit.  Derby8h. 

Bank-up,  v.  To  heap  up.  Devon, 

Banky,  (1)  adj.  Having  banks. 
A  banky  piece,  a  field  with  banks 
in  it.  Here/, 

(2)  V.  To  bank.  "  I  dont  banky," 
i.  p.,  I  dont  keep  accounts  with  a 
banker.  Somerset, 

Banles,  adj.  Without  bones. 

Bannb,  v.  {A.'N,)  To  ban;  to 
curse ;  to  banish. 

Banner,  8,  {A.'N,)  A  body  of 
armed  men,  varying  from  twenty 
to  eighty. 

Bannerell,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  little 
streamer  or  flag. 

Bannerer,  8,  A  standard-bearer. 

Bannering,  s.  An  annual  peram- 
bulation of  the  bounds  of  a  parish. 
Shr(^sh, 

Bannerol,  «.  The  same  as  doruirot 

Bannet-hay,*.  a  rick-yard.  WHt8, 

Banney,«.  St.  Barnabas.  /.  Wiyht, 

Bannian,  8.  A  sort  of  dressing 
gown,  used  in  the  last  century. 

Bannick,  o.  To  beat;  to  thrash. 
Sussex. 

Bannikin,«.  a  small  drinking  cup. 

Bannin,  8.  That  which  is  used  for 
shutting  or  stopping.  Somerset. 

Bannis,  8.  A  stickleback.   fFilts, 

Bannition,«.  The  act  of  expulsion. 

Bannisters,  8,  Persons  (with 
passes)  who  received  money  from 
the  mayor  to  enable  them  to  de- 
part out  of  the  limits  of  his  juris- 
diction. 

Bannock,    )  A  thick  round  cake 

bannack,  J  ofbread,madeo^oat« 

meal,  kneaded  with  Yi^zKxt  x.  ily, 

with  the  addition  sometimes  of 
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treacle,  and  baked  in  the  embers. 
A  kind  of  hard  ship  biscuit  some- 
times goes  under  this  name. 

Their  bread  and  drinke  I  had  almost 
forgotten ;  indeed  it  was  not  rnske  as 
the  Spaniards  use,  or  oaten-cakes,  or 
bannocks,  as  in  North  Britaine,  nor 
bisket  as  Englishmen  eate. 

Taylor's  Works,  1630. 

Bannut,  8,    A  walnut.  West. 

Banniowk,  1  «.    A  banner-bearer. 

BANNiER,  J  jBannyowr  or  banner 

berer:  Vexillarius.  Prompt.  Parv. 

Banuuet,  s.  (1)  What  we  now 
call  a  dessert,  was  in  earlier  times 
often  termed  a  banquet;  and  was 
usually  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
to  which  the  guests  removed 
when  they  had  dined.  The  com- 
mon place  of  banquetinfff  or  eat- 
ing  the  dessert,  was  the  garden- 
house  or  arbour,  with  which 
almost  every  dwelling  was  fur- 
nished. 

We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the 

nmsick 
Aud  banquet  be  prepared  here. 

Massing.,  Unnat.  Comb. 

The  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another 
As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first, 
The  second,  and  third  course ;  and  most  of 

the  shops 
Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ran- 

sack'd 
To  famish  out  a  banquet. 

Mass.,  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 

Oh,  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  glory ! 
From  our  bed  to  our  glass ;  from  our 
glass  to  our  board ;  from  our  dinner  tu 
our  pipe ;  from  our  pipe  to  a  visit ;  from 
a  visit  to  a  supper ;  from  a  supper  to  a 
play ;  from  a  play  to  a  banquet ;  from 
a  banquet  to  our  bed.  Bp.  Hall's  Works. 

(2)    Part   of  the  branch  of  a 

horse's  bit. 
BANauETBR,  8.  (I)  A  fcastcr;  one 

who  lives  deliciously. 

(2)  A  banker.  Huhet. 
Banrbnt,  1    «.     a   banneret ;    a 

BANRBT,  J    noble. 
Banshbn,  v.    To  banish.  Pr,  P. 
Bansbl,  V,    To  beat;  to  punish. 

Staf, 

Banstickle,  a.    The  stickleback. 


Asperagus    (quaedam    piscis)    ft 

banatykylL    Ortus    Vocab.       In 

Wiltshire  it  is  called  a  bdnticle, 
Bantamwork,  8,     A  showy  kind 

of  painted  or  carved  work.  Ash. 
Banwort,  ».  {J,'S.)    The  violet. 
Bany,  adj.    Bony.  North, 
Banyan-day,  «.    A  sea  term  for 

those  days  on  which  no  meat  is 

allowed  to  the  sailors. 
Banino,  8,      A  name  for  some 

kind  of  bird. 
Banzell,  8.    A  long  lazy  fellow. 

North. 
Baon,  8.    See  Baton. 
Bap,  8.    A  piece  of  baker*s  bread, 

of  the  value  of  from  one  penny  to 

twopence.  North. 
Bapteme,  8.     Baptism. 
Baptiste,  8.    Baptism. 
Bar,  (1)  *.  {A.'S.)    A  boar. 

(2)  8.    A  baron.  Rob.  Glouc. 

(3)  adj.    Bare ;  naked.  North, 

(4)  pret.  t.  of  bere.    Bore. 

(5)  *.    A  joke.  North. 

(6)  V.    To  shut ;  to  close.  North. 

(7)  V.  To  bar  a  die,  a  phrase  used 
amongst  gamblers. 

(8)  V.     To  make  choice  of  (a 
term  used  by  boys  at  play). 

(9)  s.  A  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing. 
Bemers, 

(10)  8.  A  horseway  up  a  hill. 
Berbysh. 

Bara-picklbt,  8.  Bread  made  of 
tine  flour,  leavened,  and  made 
into  small  round  cakes. 

Barathrum,  #.   (Lat.)  (1)     An 
abyss. 
(2)  An  insatiate  eater. 

Baratour,  8.  (A,-N.)  A  quarrel- 
some person. 

Barratoure:  Pngnax, rixosui,  jurgosos. 

Prompt.  Parv 

Baratous,  adj.  Contentious. 

Barayne,  8.    A  barren  hind. 

Barb,  v.  {A.-N.)  (1)  To  shave,  or 
to  dress  the  hair  and  beard.  To 
barb  money,  to  clip  it;  to  barb 
a  lobster,  to  cut  it  up. 
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(2)  Metaphorically,  to  mow. 

The  stooping  scythe-man,  that  doth  barb 

the  field 
Thou  mak'st  wink-sure. 

MurH.  MalcotUent,  ir,  63. 

(3)  *.  A  kind  of  hood  or  muffler, 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  and  shoulders.  Accord- 
ing to  Strutt,  it  was  a  piece  of 
white  plaited  linen,  and  belonged 

'       properly  to  mourning,  being  ge- 
nerally worn  under  the  chin. 

(4)  Florio  has  "  Barboncelli,  the 
barbea  or  little  teates  in  the 
mouth  of  some  horses." 

(5)  The  armour  for  horses. 

(6)  The  feathers  under  the  beak 
of  a  hawk  were  called  the  barb 
feathers, 

(7)  The  edge  of  an  axe.  Gawayne, 

(8)  The  points  of  arrows  are 
called  barbeZf  in  Sir  Gawayne. 

BARBARY,}'-    A  Bafbary  hoTsc. 
Barbalot,  *.  (1)  A  puffin. 

(2)  The  barbel. 
Barbarin,*.  The  barberry.  Pr,P, 
Barbed,  adj.     Caparisoned   with 

military  trappings   and  armour. 

Spoken  of  war-horses. 
Barbed-cat,  «.  A  warlike  engine. 

For  to  make  a  wcrrely  holde,  that  men 
calle  a  barbed  catte,  and  a  bewfray  that 
shal  have  ix.  fadomeof  lengthc  and  two 
fadome  of  brede,  and  the  said  catte  six 
fadome  of  lengthe  and  two  of  brcde, 
shal  be  ordeyned  all  squarre  wode  for 
the  same  aboute  foure  hondred  fadom, 
a  thousand  of  horde,  xxiiij.  rolles,  and 
a  grete  quantyt6  of  smalle  wode. 

dazton's  Vegecius,  sig.  I,  6. 

Barbbl,  8.  (A.-N,)  A  small  piece 
of  armour  protecting  part  of  the 
bassinet. 

Barber,  v.  To  shave  or  trim  the 
beard.  Shakesp. 

Barbbr-monger,  «.  A  fool. 

Barbican,  "j  ».  When  the  siege 
barbecan,  y  of  a  casile  was  an- 
BARBACAN,J  ticipatcd,  the  de- 
fenders   erected    wooden    pal- 


ing and  other  timlier  woric  in 
advance  of  the  entrance  gateway, 
assuming  often  the  form  of  a 
small  fortress,  where  they  could 
hold  the  enemy  at  bay  for  some 
time  before  it  was  necessary  to 
defend  the  gate  itself;  and  they 
also  placed  wood-work  before  the 
windows,  which  protected  those 
who  were  shooting  out  of  them. 
Either  of  these  was  called  a 
barbican^  a  word  which,  and 
therefore  probably  the  practice, 
was  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The 
advanced  work  covering  the 
gateway  wa9  afterwards  made 
of  stone,  and  thus  became  per- 
manent. When  the  old  system 
of  defending  fortresses  went  out 
of  use,  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  vras  forgotten,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  word  was  nsed 
in  the  older  writers  led  to  some 
confusion.  It  is  explained  by 
Spelman:  "A  fort,  hold,  or 
munition  placed  in  the  front  6l 
a  castle,  or  an  out-work.  Also  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  cas- 
tle, through  which  arrows  or 
darts  were  cast;  also  a  watch- 
tower."  The  temporary  wooden 
defences  on  the  top  of  the  walls 
and  towers  were  called  dre- 
totschea. 

Babbles,  8.  Small  vesicular  tin- 
gling pimples,  such  as  those 
caused  by  nettles.  East.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  knots  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse.  See  Barb  (4). 

Barboranne,  *.  The  barberry. 
Gawayne. 

Barborery,  *.  A  barber's  shop. 
Prompt.  Parv, 

Barbs,  8.  Military  trappings, 

Barbwio,  8.  A  kind  of  periwig. 

Barcary,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  sheep- 
cote  ;  a  sheep-walk. 

Barce,  8.  A  stickleback.   Yorksh, 

Barcblet,  8.  A  species  of  bow. 
Gaw,    ?  A  hound.  See  Barriet. 
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Bard,  ».  {A.-N.)  (1)  The  warlike 
trapping  of  a  horse.  The  bards 
consisted  of  the  following  pieces : 
the  chamfron,  chamfrein,  or  shaf- 
fron ;  the  crinieres  or  main  facre ; 
the  poitrenal,  poitral  or  breast- 
plate; and  the  croupiere  or  but- 
tock piece. 

(2)  wij.  tongh.  Roh,  Gtoue. 
{Z) part, p.  Barred;  fastened. 

Bardash,  8,  (Fr.)  An  unnatural 
paramour. 

Bar'd  cAT«R-niA,  or  more  pro- 
perly, barred  guatre  trots.  The 
name  for  a  sort  of  false  dice,  so 
constructed  that  the  guatre  and 
trois  shall  very  seldom  come  up. 

Where  fullam  high  and  low  men  bore  great 

With  the  qnicke  helpe  of  a  hard  eater  trey. 
Tat/lar's  Trav.  of  12  pence,  p.  73. 

Snrh  be  also  call'd  bard  eater  treas,  be> 
canse  commonly  the  longer  end  will  of 
his  own  sway  dmwe  downewtirds,  and 
tame  up  to  the  eie  sice,  sincke,  deuce, 
or  ace.  The  principal  use  of  them  is  at 
novum,  for  so  long  a  paire  of  bard  cater 
treas  be  walking  on  the  bourd,  so  lon|; 
can  ye  not  oast  live  nor  nine  twless  it 
be  by  a  great  chance. 

Art  of  Juggling,  1612.  C,  4 

Babdbd,  pret,  p.    Equipped  with 

military  trappings  or  ornaments, 

applied  to  horses. 

For  at  all  alarmes  he  was  the  first  men 
armed,  and  that  at  all  points,  and  his 
horse  ever  barded. 

Comines  Hist,  by  Danet,  1696. 

Bardello,  8,  {Ital.)  The  quilted 
saddle  wherewith  colts  are 
hacked. 

Bardolf,  8.    An  ancient  dish  in 

cookery. 

Bardolf.  Take  almond  mylk,  and  draw 
hit  up  thik  with  vernstge,  and  let  hit 
boyle,  and  braune  of  capons  braied,  and 
put  therto;  and  cast  therto  su^re, 
Clowes,  maces,  pynes,  and  ginger, 
mynced;  and  take  chekyns  parboyled, 
aiid  chopped,  and  pul  of  the  skyn,  and 
boyle  al  ensemble,  and  in  the  settynge 
doune  from  the  fire  put  therto  a  lytel 
vynegur  alaiedwith  pouder  of  ginger, 
and  a  lytel  water  of  everose,  and  make 
the  potage  hanginge,  and  serve  hit 
forthe.        Warner^  Antiq.  CiUin.,  p.  84. 


Bardous,  aefjr.  {Lat,  hatdm^  Sim- 
ple; foolish. 

Bards,  s.  Strips  of  bacon  used  in 
larding. 

Bare,  (1)  adj,  (A.'S.)  Mere. 

(2)  adv.  Barely. 

(3)  V.  To  shave.  Shakesp, 

(4)  adj.  Bareheaded. 

(5)  8.  A  mixture  of  molteti  ii^n 
and  sand,  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
a  furnace.  Shropsh, 

(6)  8,  A  piece  of  wood  which  a 
labourer  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
carry  home.  Suffolk. 

(7)  A  boar.    See  Bar. 

(8)  A  bier. 

(9)  A  place  without  grass,  made 
level  for  bowling. 

Barearond,  V,   To  assist.  North, 
Bare^barlet,  s.    Naked  barley, 

whose  ear  is  shaped  like  barley, 

but  its  grain  like  wheat  without 

any  husk.    An  old  Staffordshire 

term. 
Bare-bubs,  s.  A  bovish  term  for 

the  unfledged  youtig  oi  birds. 

Lincolnsh. 
Bare-buck,  s.  A  buck  of  six  years 

old.  Nortkampt, 
BareonaWn,  adj.  £aten  bare. 
Barehides,  8.  A  kind  of  covering 

for  carts,  used  in  the  16th  cent. 
Barelle,  8.  (?  Fr.)  A  bundle. 
Barely,    adv.     Unconditionally ; 

undoubtedly. 
Baren,  (1)  pret.  t.  pi.  of  here* 

They  bore. 

(2)  V.  To  bark. 
Barenhond,   V.      Tb  intimate. 

Somerset. 
Bare-pump,  8.    A  small  piece  of 

hollow  wood  or  metal  to  pump 

liquid  out  of  a  cask. 
Bares,  s.  Those  parts  of  an  image 

which  represent  the  bare  flesh. 
Baret,  *.  {A.'N.)  (1)  Strife ;  con- 
test. 

(2)  Trouble;  sorrow. 
Bareynte,  8.    Barrenness.  Pr,  P. 
Barf,  s.  A  hill.  Yorksh. 
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^ARFHAME,  9.  The  neck-collar  of 
a  horse.  Durham. 

Babfray,  8.  A  tower.  See  Berfrey. 

Barful,  adj.  Full  of  bars  or  im- 
pediments. Shakesp. 

Bargain,  s.  (A.'N.)  (1)  An  in- 
definite number  or  quantity  of 
anything,  as  a  load  of  a  waggon. 
Ea8t 

(2)  If  8  a  bargain8f  it's  no  con- 
sequence. Line. 

(3)  A  small  farm.     /.   Wight 
,   and  Northampt. 

(4)  A  tenement,  so  called  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  which  usually 
consisted  of  about  sixty  acres  of 
ploughed  land,  if  the  land  were 
good,  or  more  if  barren.  See 
Carlisle's  -r^cc.  qfCharitie8,  p.  288. 

(5)  An  unexpected  reply,  tend- 
ing to  obscenity.  To  sell  a  bar- 
gain,to  make  indelicate  repartees. 

No  maid  at  court  is  less  asham'd, 
Howe'er  for  selliog  bargains  fam'd. 

Sioifi. 

Baroaine,  8,    Contention  ;  strife. 

Bargainer,  «.  One  who  makes  a 
bargain. 

Bargain- WORK,  «.  Work  by  the 
piece,  not  by  the  day.  Leicest. 
Northampt. 

Bargander,  8.  A  brant-goose. 
Buret, 

Bargany,  8.  A  bargain.  Pr.  P. 

Bargaret,  1  ».  {A..N.)    A  kind 
barginet,/ of   song  or    ballad, 
perhaps  of  a  pastoral  kind,  frum 
hergere. 

Barge,  (1)  «.  A  fat,  heavy  person  ; 
a  term  of  contempt.  Exmoor. 
A  blow-maunger  barge,  a  flat, 
blob-cheeked  person,  one  who 
puffs  and  blows  while  he  is  eat- 
ing, or  like  a  hog  that  feeds  on 
whey  and  grains,  stuffs  himself 
with  whitepot  and  flummery. 
(2)  A  highway  up  a  steep  hill. 
Kennet. 

Barge-board,  ».  The  front  or 
facing  of  a  barge-course,  to  con- 


ceal the   barge   coaples,  lathi, 
tiles,  &c. 

Barge  •  COUPLE,  #.  One  beam 
framed  into  another  to  strengthen 
the  building. 

Barge-course,  8,  A  part  of  the 
tiling  or  thatching  of  a  roof, 
projecting  over  the  gable. 

Barge-day,  8.  Ascension-day. 
Newcastle, 

Barger,  8.  The  manager  of  a 
barge. 

Barget,  8.  (Fr.)  A  little  barge. 

Bargh,  8.  (1)    A  horseway  up  a 
hill.  North. 
(2)  A  barrow  hog.  OrtwVocab. 

Bargh-master,  #.  See  Bar- 
master. 

Bargh-mote,  8.  (A.-S.)  The  court 
for  cases  connected  with  the 
mining  district.  See  Bar-master, 

Bargood,  8.  Yeast.   Var.  d, 

Barguest,  8.  A  goblin,  armed 
with  teeth  and  claws,  believed 
in  by  the  peasantry  of  the  North 
of  England. 

Barholm,  s.  "Collars  for  horses  to 
drawe  by,  called  in  some  coun- 
treyes  barholmes.  Tomices." 
Huloet,  1552. 

Barian,  s.  (A.-N.)  A  rampart. 

Bar* IRE,  8.    A  crow-bar.  Devon, 

Bark,  (1)  «.  The  tartar  deposited 
by  bottled  wine  or  other  liquor 
encrusting  the  bottle.  East. 

(2)  8.  The  hard  outside  of 
dressed  or  undressed  meat. 
Northampt. 

(3)  s.  A  cylindrical  receptacle 
for  candles;  a  candle-box.  North. 

(4)  Between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  a  well-adjusted  bargain, 
where  neither  party  has  the  ad- 
vantage. Suffolk. 

(5)  8.  A  cough.   Var.  diaL 

(6)  V.  To  cough.  Sussex. 

(7)  V.  To  knock  the  skin  off  the 
legs  by  kicking  or  bruising  them. 
Shropsh. 

Barkaby,  8.  A  tan-house. 
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Barked,       1a<^'.  Encrusted  with 

BARKENED,  j  dirt.  NoHh, 
Barken,  «.   The  yard  of  a  house; 
a  farm -yard.  South.   For  barton. 
Barker,  «.  (1)    A  tanner. 

What  craftsman  art  thou,  eaid  the  king, 

I  prave  thee,  tell  me  trowe: 
I  am  a  barker,  sir,  by  my  trade ; 

Nowe  telle  me,  what  art  tljou  ? 

jr.  £d.  IV  and  Tanner,  Ferey. 

Barter :  Cerdo,  frunio.  Barkares  barke- 
water:  Nautea.  Barke  powder  for 
lethyr:  Trunium.  Barkinge  of  lethyr 
or  ledyr :  Frunices.  Barke  lethyr : 
IVunio,  tanno.  Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  A  fault-finder. 

(3)  The  slang  name  for  a  pistol. 

(4)  A  marsh  bird  with  a  long 
bill.  Ray. 

(5)  A  whetstone;  a  rubber. 
JDevonsh. 

Barkfat,  s.     a  tanner's  vat. 
Barkham,  8.     A  horse's    collar. 

North.    See  Barkholm. 
Barkled,  8.    Encrusted  with  dirt, 

applied  particularly  to  the  human 

skin.  North, 
Barkman,  8.    A  boatman.  Ker8ey. 
Bakksble,  8.    The  time  of  strip- 
ping bark. 
Barkwater,  8.     Foul  water  in 

which  hides  have  been  tanned. 
Bark-wax,  8.     Bark  occasionally 

found  in  the  body  of  a  tree.  East. 
Barl AY finterj.    Supposed  to  be  a 

corruption  of  the  French  par  loi. 

Barlbeg,«.  An  old  dish  in  cookery. 

Barleeg.  Take  creme  of  almondes,  and 
alny  hit  with  flour  of  rys,  and  cast 
thereto  sugre,  and  let  hit  boyle,  and 
stere  hit  wel,  and  coloar  Iiit  with  saffron 
and  sauuders,  and  make  hit  stoudynge, 
and  dresse  hit  up  on  leches  in  disshes, 
and  serve  hit  tonhe. 

Warner,  Jntiq.  Cvlin.,  p.  83. 

Barlep,  8.  A  basket  for  barley. 
Prompt.  P. 

Barley,  v.  To  bespeak ;  to  claim. 
Nm-th. 

Barley-bio,  8.  A  kind  of  barley, 
cultivated  in  the  fenny  districts 
of  Norfolk  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  **  Beere  come,  barley 'byg^e^ 


or  v[iOjiCOTne.AchiUeia8*^  Huloet, 
1552. 

Barley-bird,  s.  The  siskin.  It 
ib  also  called  the  cuckoo's  mate, 
which  see.  Its  first  name  is 
taken  from  the  season  of  its  ap- 
pearance, or  rather  of  its  being 
first  heard;  which  is  in  barley- 
seed  time,  or  early  in  April.  Its 
chirp  is  monotonous, — tweet, 
tweet,  tweet.  The  first  notes  of 
the  nightingale  are  expected  soon 
to  follow,  then  those  of  the 
cuckoo.  Moore's  Suffolk  MS. 

Barley-bottles,  «.  Little  bundles 
of  barley  in  the  straw,  given  to 
farm-horses. 

Barley-break,  9.  An  ancient 
rural  game,  played  by  six  people, 
three  of  each  sex,  coupled  by  lot.' 
A  piece  of  ground,  was  divided 
into  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  called  hell. 
The  couple  condemned  to  this 
division  were  to  catch  the  others, 
who  advanced  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities; when  this  had  been 
effected,  a  change  of  situation 
took  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by 
the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre-occupation  from  the  other 
places.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
game,  the  middle  couple  were 
not  to  separate  before  they  had 
succeeded,  while  the  others  might 
break  hands  whenever  they  found 
themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the 
last  couple  were  said  to  be  in 
hellj  and  the  game  ended. 
Jamieson,  in  barla-breikis.  barley 
bracks,  says,  ''This,  innocent 
sport  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  South  of  Scot, 
land.  It  is  also  falling  into 
desuetude  in  the  North."  He 
describes  it  thus :  "  A  game  ge. 
nerally  played  by  young  people 
in  a  corn  yard.  Hence  called 
barla-bracks,  about  the  stacks. 
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One  stack  ia  fixed  on  m  the  dule 
or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  ap- 
pointed to  catch  the  rest  of  the 
company,  wiio  run  out  from  the 
dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till 
they  are  all  ont  of  his  sight. 
Then  he  sets  out  to  catch  them. 
Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot 
run  out  again  with  his  former 
associates,  being  accounted  a 
prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist 
his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest. 
When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is 
finished;  and  he  who  is  first 
taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher 
in  the  next  game.' 


t* 


Barley-breb,     ^ 
barley-broth, 
sir  john  bar- 
LEY-CORN, 


8,  Familiar  and 
jocular  names 
for  ale,  which 
is  made  of  bar- 


ley. Barley -bree  is,  literally,  bar- 
ley broth. 

Barley-bun,  «.  A  barley  bunne 
gentleman^  "a  gent,  (although 
rich)  yet  lives  with  barley  bread, 
and  otherwise  barely  and  hardly." 
Minsheu. 

Barley-corn,  «.  Ale  or  beer. 

Barlby-hailbs,  9,  The  spears  of 
barley.  South. 

Barley-mung,  8,  (from  A.-S. 
mencgany  to  mix.)  Barley  meal 
mixed  with  water  or  milk,  to 
fatten  fowls  or  pigs.  £a8t. 

Barley-oylbs,  8,  The  beard  or 
awning  of  barley.  Berks. 

Barley-plum,  «.  A  dark  purple 
plum.  Weet, 

Barley-seed-bibd,  «.  The  yellow 
water-wagtail.  Yorksh, 

Barley-sele,  8.  (ji.'S.)  The  sea- 
son of  sowing  barley. 

Barliohe,  8.    Barley. 

Barlichood,  8.  The  state  of 
being  ill-tempered  from  intoxi- 
cation. North, 

Barling,  «.   A  lamprey.  North. 

Barlings,  «.    Firepoles.  Norf. 

Barm,  «.  (1)  (A^^S.  bearm.)  The 
lap  or  bosom. 


And  laide  his  heved  on  hire 
Wltlioate  doyD|;of  ony  harme. 

K.  JUsmtudoTf  L  65S. 

(2)  Yeast. 

Bar-master,  «.  {A.'S.)  An  officer 
in  the  mining  diatricta;  whose 
title  is  written  beryhmaster  by 
Manlove  in  a  passage  cited  from 
his  poem  on  the  Customs  of  the 
Mines,  in  the  Crave*  Gloss., 
which  brings  it  nearer  to  a  word 
used  in  Germany  for  a  like  ofiScer, 
berymeister.  He  is  an  agent  of 
the  lord  of  minerals,  who  grants 
mines  and  fixes  the  boundaries; 
the  term  is  in  use  in  Derby- 
shire, where  an  ancient  code 
of  laws  or  customs  regulating 
mines,  &c.,  still  prevail&;  and  in 
Yorkshire. 

Barme-cloth,  8.  An  apron. 

Barm  fel,  s.   A  leathern  apron. 

Barm-hatre,  8,  Bosom  attire,  the 
garments  covering  the  bosom. 

Barmote,  s.   a  bergmote.  Derb. 

Barmskin,  1  «.  a  leather  apron. 
basinskin,  j  The  skin  of  a  sheep 
with  the  wool  scraped  or  shaven 
oft*.  There  is  a  proverbial  phrase, 
•*  Her  smock's  as  dirty  and  greasy 
as  a  barmskin.^*  To  rightly  ap- 
preciate this  elegant  simile,  you 
must  view  a  barmskin  in  the 
tanner's  yard.  Line, 

Barn.  (1)  {A.-S.)  A  child.  Still 
used  in  the  North.  See  Bairn, 

(2)  8.  A  man. 

(3)  s.  A  baron. 

(4)  8.   A  garner.  WicJcUffe. 

(5)  V.   To  lay  up  in  a  barn.  East, 

(6)  part,  a.    Going.  Yorksh. 

(7)  V.  To  close  or  shut  up.  Oxf. 
Barnabas,  s,   A  kind  of  thistle. 
Barnaby,  8.    In  Suffolk  they  cal 

a  lady-bird  **  Bishop  Barnaby.'* 
Barnaby-bright,  8,    The  trivial 

name    for    St.  Barnabas'   day, 

June  11th. 
Barnacles,  s.   A  popularterm  for 

spectacles. 
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Barnacls-btnd,  s.  The  tree  pro- 
ducing the  barnacles. 

Barnaob,«.  {A,'N.)  The  baronage. 

Baknd,  part.  p.   Burnt. 

Barn-door-savaob,  «.  A  clod- 
hopper. Shropsh, 

Barnb,  «.  (1)   A  sort  of  flower, 
mentioned  in  Hollyband's  Diet., 
1593. 
(2)  A  baron. 

Barnhed,  «.  Childhood. 

Barnkin,  "1  *.  The  outermost 

BARNBKTNCH,  J  Ward  of  a  castle, 
in  which  the  barns,  stables,  cow- 
houses, &c.,  were  placed. 

Barnb-laikins,  s.  {A.-S.)  Chil- 
dren's playthings. 

Barnbss,  \  V,    To  grow  fat.  Lei- 
rarnish,  j  ceat, 

Barngun,  8.  A  breaking  out  in 
small  pimples  or  pustules  in  the 
skin.  Devon, 

Barnish,  (I) adj.  Childish.  North. 
(2)  V.  To  increase  in  strength  or 
Tigour;  to  fatten. 

Some  use  to  breake  off  the  toppes  of  the 
hoppes  when  they  ar  growne  a  xi  or  xii 
foote  high,  bicause  thereby  they  barnish 
and  stocke  exceedingly. 

B.  ScoftPlatforme  ofaHop-Garden. 

Barn-mousb,  «.  A  bat. 
Barn-scoop,  s.    A  wooden  shovel 

used  in  bams. 
Barn-temb,».(-<^.-5.)(1)  a  brood 

of  children. 

Antenowrewas  of  that  bam-teiMf 
Asd  was  fownder  of  Jerusalem, 
That  was  wyght  withowtyn  wene. 
Le  bone  Florence  qfjRome,  1. 10. 

(2)  A  chUd. 

Jacob  Alphie  hame-teme 
Was  ftrste  biscop  of  Jerusalem ; 
Eightwise  to  him  was  eal  man  wone, 
And  was  ure  kvedi  sister  sone. 

Cursor  Mundi. 

Barnyard,*.   A  straw -yard.  £iw^ 
Barntskyn,«.    a  leather  apron. 

Pr.  P.    See  Barnukin. 
Baron,  «.  (1)   A  child.   For  bam. 

(2)  The  back  part  of  a  covy. 


Baronage,  ».  (A.-N.)  An  assem- 
bly of  barons. 

Baron  BR,  8.  (1)   A  baron. 

(2)  Some  officer  in  a  monastery; 
perhaps  the  school -master,  or 
master  of  the  barns  or  children. 
Bury  mU8,  p.  105. 

Barr,  (1)  0.    To  choose.  5*rop«A. 

(2)  *.    Part  of  a  stag's  horn. 

(3)  8,   The  gate  of  a  city. 

(4)  V.    To  debar. 

Barra,  8.    A  gelt  pig.   Exmoor. 

See  Barrow. 
Barracan,  «.  (FV.)  A  sort  of  stuff, 

a  strong  thick  kind  of  earoelot. 
Barra-horse,  *.  A  Barbary  horse. 
Barras,  8.    A  coarse  kind  of  cloth 

— sack-cloth. 
Barre,  {\)v.    To  move  violently. 

(2)  8.   The  ornament  of  a  girdle. 

(3)  A  pig  in  bar,  was  an  ancient 
dish  in  cookery. 

Pygge  in  barre.  Take  a  piggc,  and  fkrse 
hyra,  and  roste  hym,  and  in  the  rostyn}re 
endorse  hym ;  and  when  he  is  rested 
lay  orethwart  him  over  one  barre  of  sil- 
ver foile,  and  another  of  golde,  and 
serve  hym  forthe  so  al  hole  to  the 
horde  for  a  lorde. 

Warner,  Antiq.  CnUn.,  p.  80. 

Barred,  part.  p.   Striped. 
Barrel,  8.   A  bucket. 
Barrel-fever,  «.   Sickness  occa- 
sioned by  intemperance.  North, 
Barren,  (1)  «.   Cattle  not  gravid. 

(2)  *.     A  company  of  mules. 

(3)  8.  The  vagina  of  an  animal. 
Line. 

(4)  adj.  Stupid ;  ignorant.  Shak. 
Barrener,  8.    A  barren  eow  or 

ewe.  South. 

Barren-ivy,  ».   Creeping  ivy. 

Barren-springs,  «.  Springs  im- 
pregnated with  mineral,  and  con- 
sidered hurtful  to  the  land. 

Barrenwort,  8.  A  plant  (g»- 
mediutn). 

Barresse,  8.  pi.    The  bars. 

Barricoat,  «.  A  child's  coat. 
Northumb. 
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Barrie,  1  adj.  Fit ;  convenient. 
BAiRE,  j  Durham, 

L  ATiRiERS,  8.  The  paling  in  a  tour- 
nament. To  fight  at  barriers,  to 
fight  within  lists. 

And  BO  if  men  shall  mn  at  tilt,  just,  or 
fight  at  barriers  together  by  the  kings 
commanilement,  and  one  of  them  doth 
kill  another,  in  these  former  cases  and 
the  like,  it  is  misadventure,  and  no 
felony  of  death.    Country  Justice,  1620. 

Barriham,  8,  A  horse's  collar. 
North.  See  Barholm, 

Barriket,  1  *.  A  small  firkin. 
BARRiLET,  J  Cotgrove. 

BARRiNO,/7ar/.    Except.  Var.dial 

Barring-out,  8.  An  old  custom  at 
schools,  when  the  boys,  a  few 
days  before  the  holidays,  barri- 
cade the  school-room  from  the 
master,  and  stipulate  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  next  half  year. 

Barrow,  8.  (A.-S.)  (1)  A  mound 
of  earth ;  a  sepulchral  tumulus. 

(2)  A  grove. 

(3)  A  way  up  a  hill.  North. 

(4)  The  conical  baskets  wherein 
they  put  the  salt  to  let  the  water 
drain  from,  at  Nantwich  and 
Droitwich. 

(5)  A  castrated  boar. 
Barrs,  *.    Tlie  upper  parts  of  the 

guRJS  of  a  horse.  Diet.  Rust. 

Barry,  v.  To  thrash  corn.  Nor- 
thumb. 

Bars,  s.  The  game  of  prisoner's- 
base. 

Barsalb,  8,  The  time  of  strip- 
ping bark.  East.    See  Barksele, 

Barse,  8.    A  perch.  Westm. 

Barslets,  8.    Hounds. 

Barson,».  a  horse's  collar.  Yorksh. 

Barst,  pret.  t.   Burst ;  broke. 

Barte,  v.  To  beat  with  the  fists. 
Warw, 

Barth,  \8.  A  shelter  for  cattle. 
BARSH,  J  Var.  dial. 

Bartholomew-pig,  8,  Roasted 
pigs  were  formerly  among  the 
chief  attractions  of  Bartholomew 
Fair ;  they  were  sold  piping  hot, 


in  booths  and  stalls,  and  osten- 
tatiously displayed  to  excite  the 
appetite  of  passengers.  Hence  a 
Bartholomew  pig  became  a  com- 
mon subject  of  allusion;  the 
puritan  railed  against  it : 

For  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartkolonuw 
pig,  and  to  eat  it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idola- 
try. B.  Jons.,  Bart.  Fair,  i,  6. 

Bartholomew-baby,  8.  A  gawdy 

doll,  such  as  were  sold  in  the 

fair. 

By  the  eightli  house  you  may  know  to 
an  inch,  how  many  moths  will  eat  an 
aldei-man's  gown ;  by  it  also,  and  the 
help  of  the  bill  of  mortality,  a  man  may 
know  how  many  people  die  in  London 
every  week :  it  also  tells  farmers  what 
m:inner  of  wife  they  should  chuse,  not 
one  trickt  up  with  ribbands  and  knots, 
like  a  Bartholomew-baby ;  for  such  a  one 
will  prove  a  holiday  wife,  all  play  and 
no  work.  Poor  Robin,  1740. 

Bartholomew -GENTLEMAN,  8,  A 
person  who  is  unworthy  of  trust. 

After  him  comes  another  Bartholomew 
gentleman,  with  a  huge  hamper  of  pro- 
mises ;  and  he  falls  a  trading  with  his 
promises,  and  applying  of  promises,  and 
resting  upon  promises,  that  we  can 
hear  of  nothing  but  promises-,  wliich 
trade  of  promises  he  so  engross'd  to 
himself,  and  those  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, tliat  in  tlie  late  times  he  would 
not  so  much  as  let  his  neer  kinsmen, 
the  presbyterians,  to  have  any  deahng 
with  the  promises. 

Eachard's  Observations,  1671. 

Barthu-day,  8.  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day. 

Bartizan,  s.  The  small  turret  pro- 
jecting from  the  angle  on  the  top 
of  a  tower,  or  from  the  parapet 
or  other  parts  of  a  building. 

Bartle,  *.  (1)  "At  nine-pins  or 
ten-banes  they  have  one  larger 
bone  set  about  a  yard  before  the 
rest  call'd  the  bar  tie  ^  and  to 
knock  down  the  bartle  gives  for 
five  in  the  game."  Kennett, 
(2)  St.  Bartholomew. 

Barton,  ».  {A.-S.)  (1)  The  de- 
mesne lands  of  a  manor ;  the 
manor-house  itself;  the  outhouses 
and  yards. 
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(2)  A  coop  for  poultry. 

3ARTRAMy  8.  (corrupted  from  Lat, 
pyrethrum.)  The  pellitory. 

BARTYNiT,jtfar/./?.  Struck;  beaten 
with  the  fist.  Gaw.    See  Barte, 

Baru,  s.  a  barrow  or  gelt  boar. 
Rob.  GUmc. 

Barvel.  8,  A  short  leathern  apron 
worn  by  washerwomen ;  a  slab- 
bering bib.  Kent. 

Barvot,  adj.    Bare-foot. 

Barw,  adj.  {A.'S.)    Protected. 

Barway,  8.  A  passage  into  a  field 
made  of  bars  which  take  out  of 
the  posts. 

Barytonb,  *.  The  name  of  a  viol- 
shaped  musical  instrument,  made 
by  the  celebrated  Joachim  Fielke 
in  the  year  1687. 

Ba8,  (1)  V.  (Fr.)    To  kiss. 
(2)  8.   A  kiss. 

Nay.  syr,  as  for  bassys, ' 
From  fience  none  passys. 
But  as  in  gage 
Of  maryage. 

Play  of  Wit  and  Science,  p.  13. 

Basam,  8.  The  red  heath  broom. 
Devon, 

Bascles,  8.  A  sort  of  robbers  or 
highwaymen.  Langtoftt  Ckron.t 
p.  242.* 

Bascon,  8.  A  kind  of  lace,  con- 
sisting of  five  bows. 

Base,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N.)   Low. 

(2)  V.  To  sing  or  play  the  base 
part  in  music.  Shakesp. 

(3)  8.    Matting.  East. 

(4)  *.    A  perch.  Cumb. 

(5)  8.  The  drapery  thrown  over 
a  horse,  and  sometimes  drawn 
tight  over  its  armour.  See  Bases. 

(6)  A  small  kind  of  ordnance. 

Base,  1*.  Prison-base^  or  prison- 

BACE,  J  bars.  A  rustic  game,  often 

alluded  to  in  the  old  writers. 

Lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such 
slaugliter.  Shakesp.,  Cym.,  v,  3. 

So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  bace, 
Tliey  being  chased  that  did  others  chace. 
Spent.  F.  Q.,  V,  viii,  6. 


To  bid  a  basCt  to  run  fast,  chal- 
lenging another  to  pursue. 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 
Shakesp.,  Venus  and  Ad. 

Base- BALL,  s.  A  country  game. 
Suffolk. 

Basebroom,«.  The  herb  woodwax. 

Basb-court,«.  The  outer,  or  lower 
court. 

Base-dance,  ».  A  grave,  sober, 
and  solemn  mode  of  dancing, 
somewhat,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
minuet  style ;  and  so  called,  per- 
haps, in  contradistinction  to  the 
vaulting  kind  of  dances,  in  which 
there  was  a  greater  display  of 
agility. 

Basel,  *.  A  coin  abolished  by 
Henry  II  in  1158. 

Baselard,  s.  See  Bastard. 

Baseler,  s.  a  person  who  takes 
care  of  neat  cattle.  North. 

Basel-pot,  s.  A  sort  of  earthen 
vessel. 

Wliich  head  she  plaslit  within  a  basell  pot. 
Well  covered  all  with  harden  soyle  aloft. 
Turberville's  Tragical  Tales,  3587. 

Basen,  adj.  Extended  as  with 
astonishment. 

A.nd  stare  on  him  with  big  looks  basen  wide, 

Wond'ring  what  mister  wiirht  he  was,  and 

whence.  Spens.,  Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  1. 670 

Base-ring,  8.  The  ring  of  a  can- 
non next  behind  the  touch-hole. 

Baserocket,  8.  A  plant  (the  bur- 
dock). 

Bases,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  embroi- 
dered mantle  which  hung  down 
from  the  middle  to  about  the 
knees,  or  lower,  worn  by  knights 
on  horseback. 

All  heroick  persons  are  pictured  in  bases 
and  buskins.  Gay  ton.  Test.  Notes,  p.  218. 

Bases  were  also  worn  on  other 

occasions,  and  are  thus  described 

in  a  stage  direction  to  a  play  by 

Jasper  Maine. 

Here  six  Mores  dance,  aFler  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  manner.  £rect  arrowes 
stuck  round  their  heads  in  their  curled 
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hair  instead  of  qnirera.  Their  bowcs 
in  their  hands.  Their  upper  parts 
naked.  Their  nether,  from  the  wast  to 
their  knees,  covered  with  bases  of  blew 
satin,  edged  with  a  deep  silver  fringe,'* 
&c.  Amorous  Warre,  iii,  2. 

The  colour  of  her  bases  was  almost 

Like  to  the  falling   whitish   leaves  and 

drie, — 
Witheipresse  faninks  embreder'd  and  em- 

host.  Harr,  Ar.,  XXxii,  47. 

(2)  An  apron.  Butler  has  used 
it  in  Hudibras  to  express  the 
butcher's  apron. 
Bash,  (1)  ».  (probably  from  A.-N. 
baisser.)  To  lose  flesh ;  become 
lean.  A  pig  is  said  to  basht  when 
it  **  goes  back"  in  flesh  in  conse- 
quence of  being  taken  from  good 
food  to  bad.  Leic.  Norfhampt. 

(2)  V.  To  beat  fruit  down  from 
the  trees  with  a  pole.  Beds. 

(3)  V.  To  be  bashful. 

(4)  8,  The  mass  of  roots  of  a 
tree  before  they  separate;  the 
front  of  a  bull'^  or  pig's  head. 
Heref. 

Bashmbnt,  s.  Abashment. 

Bash  RONE,  s,   A  kettle. 

Bashy,  adj.  (1)  Fat;  swollen. 
North, 

(2)  Dark;  gloomy;  sloppy;  said 
of  the  weather.  Northampt, 

Basil,  s.  (1)  When  the  edge  of  a 
joiner's  tool  is  ground  away  to 
an  angle,  it  is  called  a  basil. 
(2)  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned. 

Basilez,  8.  A  low  bow.  Decker. 

Basil-hampers,  8i  A  diminutive 
person  who  takes  short  steps, 
and  proceeds  slowly;  a  girl  whose 
clothes  hang  awkwardly  about 
her  feet.  Line, 

Basiliard,  8,  A  baslard. 

Basilicok,  8,   A  basilisk. 

Basilinda,  «.  The  play  called 
Questions  and  Commands ;  the 
choosing  of  King  and  Queen,  as 
on  Twelfth  Night. 

Basilisco, 
basilisk, 


;}•• 


A  sort  of  cannon. 


Basinet,  *.  The  herb  crowfoot. 

Basing,   "1  ».    The  rind  or  outer 
BAziNG,  J  coat  of  a  cheese.  Mid* 
land  Counties, 

Basinskin,  8.  See  Barmskin. 

Bask,  (1)  adj.  Sharp,  bdrd,  acid. 
Westmor, 

(2)  V.  To  nestle  in  the  dust  like 
birds.  Leie, 

Baskefysyke,  *.  Fututio.  Cb*- 
wolds  Dauncetl,  116. 

Basket,  8.  An  exclamation  jR'e- 
quently  made  use  of  in  cockpits, 
where  persons,  unable  to  pay 
their  losings,  are  adjudged  to  be 
put  into  a  basket  suspended  over 
the  pit,  there  to  remain  till  the 
sport  is  concluded.  Grose. 

Basket-sword,  8.  A  sword  with  a 
basket  hilt. 

Basking,  *.  CI)  A  thrashing. 
East. 

(2)  A  drenching  in  a  shower. 
East. 

Baslard,  s.  {A.^N.)  A  long  dag- 
ger, usually  suspended  from  the 
girdle.  In  1403  it  was  ordained 
that  no  person  should  use  a  bas- 
lard, decorated  with  silver,  unless 
he  be  possessed  of  the  yearly  in- 
come of  20/. 

Basnet,*.  (1)  A  cap.  Skeltoru 
(2)  A  bassenet. 

Bason,  «.  A  badger.  CotgraDe.  See 
Bawson. 

Basoning- FURNACE,  s.  A  furnace 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Holme. 

Bass,  (1)  s.    A  kind  of  perch. 

(2)  8.   A  church  hassock.  North, 

(3)  A  collar  for  cart-horses  made 
of  flags. 

(4)  Dried  rushes.  Cumb. 

(5)  The  inner  rind  of  a  tree. 
North. 

(6)  A  slaty  piece  of  coal.  Shropsh. 

(7)  A  twopenny  loaf.  North. 

(8)  Athing  to  wind  about  grafted 
trees  before  they  be  clayed,  and 
after.  Holme, 
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Bassa^ 
BA88AD0,  y«.  A  bashaw. 

BASSATE, 

Bass  AM,  8,    Heath.  Devon, 
Basse,  (1)  v,  {A,'N.)    To  kiss. 

(2)  a.    A  kiss. 

(3)  «.  A  hoUaw  place.  Hoi- 
lydand, 

(4)  8.  Apparently,  the  elder 
swine.  To^elt8  Fours  Footed 
Beasts,  p.  661. 

(5)  V.    To  ornament  with  bases. 
Bassel-bowi/S|  8,    Bowling  balls. 

I^thampt^ 
Bassenet,  8,   A  lig^it  helmet  worn 

sometimes    with     a    moveable 

front. 
Basset,    «.  (1)     An    earth-dog. 

Markbam. 

(2)  A  mineral  term  where  the 
strata  rise  upwards.  Derbyah, 

(3)  An  embassy.  Past,  Lett., 
i,  158. 

Bassett,  8,  A  game  at  cards, 
fashionable  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  said  to 
have  been  invented  at  Venice. 

Bassbynys,  8,    Basons. 

Bassinatb,  8*  A  kind  of  fish, 
supposed  to  be  like  men  in 
shape. 

B ASSOC K,  8,    A  hassock.  Baileyi, 

Bast,  (1)  ».  Matting;  straw.  North. 

(2)  8,  Boast. 

(3)  8,  A  bastiu*d. 

(4)  part,  p.  Assured. 

(5)  p.    To  pack  up.  North, 
Basta.    Properly  an  Italian  word, 

signifying  it  is  enough,  or  let  it 
8uffice,h\xi  not  uncommon  in  the 
works  of  our  ancient  dramatists. 
Bastard,  s.  A  sort  of  sweet  Spa- 
nish wine,  which  approached  the 
muscadel  wine  in  flavour ;  there 
were  two  sorts,  white  and  brown. 
It  was  perhaps  made  from  a  baS' 
tard  species  of  muscadine  grape; 
but  the  term  seems  to  have  been 
applied,  in  more  ancient  times, 
to  all  mixed  and  sweetened  wines. 


Spalne  bringeth  forth  wines  of  a'V'hite 
colour,  but  much  hotter  and  stronger, 
as  sacke,  rumney,  and  bastard. 

Coghan's  Haven  of  HeaU\  p.  239. 

I  was  drunk  with  bastard. 
Whose  nature  is  to  form  things,  like  itself, 
Heady  and  monstrous. 

B.  /•  Fl.,  Tamer  Tma'd,  ii,  1. 

(2)  8,  A  gelding. 

(3)  V.  To  render  illegitimate. 
Bastat,  *.  A  bat.  North. 
Baste,  (1)  v.  (J.-N.)    To  mark 

sheep.   North. 

(2)  V.  To  sew  slightly. 

(3)  *.  A  blow.  North, 

(4)  V.  To  flog.  Basting,  a  severe 
castigation. 

(5)  8.  Bastardy. 

(6)  (A.-S.)  A  rope. 
Bastelkb,  8.  (A.'N,)    A  person 

who  bastes  meat. 
Bastel-hguse,  8.  See  BastHe, 
Bast£l-koofs,«.  Turreted  or  cas- 
tellated roofs. 
B aster,  (1)  «.    A  heavy  blow. 
North. 
(2)  A  bastard. 

The  15.  Octob.  A.  All.  delivered  before 
her  tyme  of  a  man  cliild.  This  yere 
was  a  quiet  yere,  but  that  the  discour- 
tasi  of  A.  AU.  troblud  me  often*  and 
the  baster.  Forman'a  Diary. 

Basterly-oullion,».  a  bastard's 
bastard.  Lane. 

Bastian,  8,    St.  Sebastian. 

Bastick,  8,  A  basket.  West, 

Bastile,  8.  {A.-N,)  A  temporary 
wooden  tower,  used  formerly  in 
military  and  naval  warfare ;  some- 
times, any  tower  or  fortification. 

They  had  also  towres  of  tymbcr  goyug 
on  wheles  that  we  clepe  bastifes  or 
BOQiercastelles,  and  shortly  alle  thiages 
that  uedfuUe  was  in  eny  maner  kyude 
of  werres,  the  legion  had  it. 

Vegecius,  by  Trevita,  MS.  Reg. 
Item  the  xxviijti  of  Marche  Boger 
Witherington  and  Thomas  Carlell,  of 
this  towne  of  Barwyke,  rode  into  I^m> 
mermore  to  a  place  called  Bowshehill, 
x\j  myle  from  Barwyke,  and  ther  wan 
a  bastellrhovose,  and  gote  t)ie  man  of 
the  same,  wliiche  offred  to  g^ve  them 
for  his  raunsome  xl  marks. 

US.Cott.Cang.,'Q'v,f.i 
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And  in  thi  hostel  fulle  of  blisfulnesse, 
lu  iusti  age  than  schalle  the  wel  betide. 

Boetius,  MS., 

Bastiments,  8,  {A.-N.)     Provi- 
sions; victuals. 

Relation  of  the  shipps,  galies,  galiases, 
and  other  shippinge;  seamen,  infan- 
tery,  horsemen,  officers,  and  particular 
persons;  artillery,  amies,  munytions, 
and  other  necessaries  which  is  thought 
to  be  needful  in  case  shalbe  performed 
the  journey  for  Iiigland,  and  the  bcatU 
mentSy  with  the  prices  that  they  may 
cost,  the  partes  from  whence  both  one 
and  other  is  to  be  provided,  and  what 
all  will  amount  unto,  accompting  the 
army,  and  at  what  shalbe  levied  for  the 
sayd  enterprize  to  goe  provided,  payd, 
and  hastiaed  for  8  months,  as  all  is 
hereafter.         Hatfield  House  Records. 

Bastise»  V,    To  victual. 

B ASTON,  ».  (1)  {A.-N.)  A  cudgel. 

(2)  A  sort  of  verse,  of  which  the 
following  appear  to  be  examples : 

Hail  be  ye  tailurs,  with  yur  scharpe 

schores ! 
To  mak  wronge  hodes  ye  kitteth  lome 

gores. 
Agens  midwinter  hote  beth  yur  neldes; 
Tliogh  yur  semes  semith  fair,  hi  lestith 
litel  while. 
The  clerk  that  this  boston  wrowghte, 
Wel  he  woke  and  slepe  righte  nowglite. 
»  •  »  » 

Hail  be  ye,'  sutters,  with  your  mani 

lestes  I 
With  your  blote  hides  of  selcuth  bestis ; 
And  trobles,  and  trifules,  both  vampe 

and  alles ; 
Blak  and  lothlich  beth  yur  teth,  hori 
was  that  route. 
Nis  this  bostun  wel  i-pio;ht ! 
£uch  word  him  sitte  arighte. 

Beliq.  Jntiq.,  ii,  174. 

(3)  A  servant  of  the  warden  of 
the  Fleet,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  the  king's  courts,  with  a 
red  staff,  for  taking  into  custody 
of  persons  committed  by  the 
court. 

(4)  A  kind  of  lace.    See  Bascon. 
Bastone,  8.  {Ital.)  A  bastinado. 
Bat,  (1)  8,  (A.'S.)     A  stave;   a 

club ;  a  cudgel. 

He  nemeth  is  hat  and  forth  a  goth, 
Swithe  sort  and  wel  wroth. 

Beves  ofHamtoutif  p.  17. 


But  what  needs  many  words  P  whilst  t 
am  faithful!  to  them,  I  have  lost  the 
use  of  my  armes  with  halts. 

Terence  in  Bngl%shi\^\. 

And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck. 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground. 
George-a-Greenet  0.  P.,  iii,42. 

(2)  8,  A  blow ;  a  stroke.  North, 

(3)  8.  A  wooden  tool  for  breaking 
clods  of  earth. 

(4)  V.  To  strike  or  beat ;  to  beat 
cotton. 

(5)  8,  Debate. 

(6)  V.  To  wink.  Derbysh, 

(7) «.  The  straw  of  two  wheat 
sheaves  tied  together.   York8h, 

(8)  *.  State ;  condition.  North. 

(9)  8.  Speed.  Line. 

(10)*.  A  leaping- post.  Somerset. 

(11)  *.  A  low-laced  boot.  lb, 

(12)  «.  The  root  end  of  a  tree 
after  it  has  been  thrown.  lb. 

(13)  8,  A  spade  at  cards.  lb, 

(14)  «.  The  last  parting  that  lies 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
coal.  Stqford. 

(15)  8.  A  piece  of  sandstone  used 
for  sharpening  scythes  and  other 
tools.  Norf, 

Bat  ABLE,  (1)  adj.  Fertile  in  nutri- 
tion, applied  to  land. 
(2)  8,  Land  disputed  between 
two  parties,  more  particularly 
that  lying  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  was  formerly 
called  the  batable  ground, 

Batailed,  s.  (A.'N.)  Embattled. 

Batailous,  adj.  Ready  for  battle. 

Batails,  *.  {A.-N.)  Provisions. 

Batale,  v.  To  join  in  battle. 

Batalle,  8.  (A.'N.)  An  army. 

Batand,  part.  a.     Going  hastily. 

Batant,  8,  (Fr.)  The  piece  of 
wood  that  runs  upon  the  edge 
of  a  lockside  of  a  door  or 
window. 

Batardier,  *.  (Fr.)  A  nursery  for 
trees. 

Batauntliche,  adv,  (A.^N) 
Hastily. 

Bataylynge,  *.    A  battlement. 
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Batch,  «.  (1)  A  certain  quantity; 
part  of  a  number.   Berks, 

(2)  A  quantity  of  bread  baked  at 
once;  also  the  whole  of  the 
wheat  flour  used  for  making  com- 
mon household  bread,  after  the 
bran  has  been  separated  from  it. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hound.  North, 

(4)  A  mound ;  an  open  space  by 
the  road-side;  a  sand-bank,  or 
patch  of  ground  lying  near  a 
river.  West, 

Batch-cake,  s,  A  cake  made  of 
the  same  dough,  and  baked  with 
the  batch  of  bread.   Northampt. 

Batch -FLOUR,  s.  Coarse  flour. 

Bate,  (1)  *.  (^4,-8.)  Contention; 
debate;  strife. 

(2)  V,  To  abate;  to  diminish. 

(3)  V,  To  flutter,  applied  to 
hawks. 

(4)  pret,  t.  of  bite.  Bit. 
{^)prep.  Without;  except.  Lane, 

(6)  r.  To  fly  at. 

Thus  smreying  rouncl 
Her  dove-befeather'd  prison,  till  at  length 
(Calling  her  noble  birth  to   mind,   and 

strength 
iniereto  her  wing  was  bom)  her  ragged 

beak 
Nips  off  her  jangling  jesses,  strives  to  break 
Her  gingling  fetters,  and  begins  to  bate 
At  e^ry  glimpse,  and  darts  at  ev'ry  grate. 

QuarUs's  Emblem*. 

(7)  V,  To  go  with  rapidity. 

(8)  V,  To  fall  suddenly. 

(9)  8.  (J.'S.)  A  boat. 

(10)  *.  A  sheaf  of  hemp.  Nbrf, 

(11)  pret,  t.  Did  beat.   Spens, 
Bate-breedino,  s.  Causing  strife. 
Bated,  adj,    A  fish,  when  plump 

and    full-roed,    is    well   bated. 

Sussex. 
Batel,       I «.  (J,.N.)     A  little 
batblle,  j  boat. 
Bate  LESS,  adj.  Not  to  be  abated 

or  subdued. 
Bate-maker,  s.  A  causer  of  strife. 
Batbment,  s.  That  part  of  wood 

which  is  cut  off  by  a  carpenter 

to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose. 


Batement-lights.  s.  The  upper 
openings  between  the  muUions 
of  a  window. 

Bater,  #.  A  bye-way,  or  cross- 
road. 

As  for  the  word  bater,  that  in  English 
purporteth  a  lane  bearing  to  an  high 
wale,  I  take  it  for  a  meere  Irish  word 
tliat  crept  unwares  into  the  English, 
through  the  dailie  intercourse  of  the 
English  and  Irish  inhabitants. 

Stanihurst,  Desc.  of  Irel.,  p.  11. 

Batfowling,  s,      A  method  of 

taking  birds  in  the  night-time. 
Batful,  adj.   Fruitful. 

Of  Bevers  batfull  earth,  men  seeme  as 

though  to  faine. 
Reporting  in  what  store  she  multiplies 

her  graine.      Draytvn,  Pol.,  song  xiii. 

The  belly  hath  no  eares.  No?  hath  it  not? 
What  had  my  loves  when  she  with  child 

was  got  ? 
Though  in  her  wombe  the  seedsman  sowed 

tares, 
Tet,  being  battfidle,  it  bare  perfect  eares. 
Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Bath,  (1)  adj.    Both.  North, 

(2)  s,  A  sow.  Heref.  See  Basse, 

(3)  V,  To  dry  any  ointment  or 
liquid  into  the  skin. 

Bather,  (1)  v.  To  nestle  and  nib 
in  the  dust,  as  birds  in  the  sun- 
shine; also  to  roll  and  settle 
downwards,  spoken  of  smoke. 
Leic. 
(2)  (^.-5.)  gen,  pi,  of  both. 

Bathing.    See  Beating, 

Bathing-tub,  *.  A  bath  formerly 
administered  to  people  affected 
with  the  venereal  disease. 

Batige,  s,  a  pearl. 

Batilbaby,  s.  An  office  in  forests. 

Batillage,  s,  {A,-N,)    Boat  hire. 

Bat-in-watbb,  8,  Water  mint. 

Batler,  ^  8,      The     in- 

batlet,  I  struhient  with 

batling-staff,  >which     wash- 
batstaff,  I  ers  beat  their 

batting-staff,  7  coarse  clothes. 

Batleton,  s,    a  batler.  Shropsh, 

Batling,  s,  a  kind  of  fish. 

Batlins,  s.  Loppings  of  treesy  tied 
up  into  faggots*  Sii^Jf* 
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Batner,  ».  An  ox. 
Batoon,  ».  (Fr.)  A  cudgeL 
Batour,  *.    Batter.  Warner, 
Bats,  «.  (i)   The  short  furrows  of 
an  irregular  field.  South. 

(2)  8.  The  game  of  cricket.  Dev. 

(3)  8.    A  beating.  Yorkah, 

(4)  8,  The  slaty  part  of  coal  after 
it  is  burnt  white.  Coal  deterio- 
rated by  the  presence  of  this 
slaty  matter  is  said  to  be  batty. 
Northampt,  In  Shropshire  it  is 
called  bti88y  and  in  Yorkshire 
plate. 

Bat-8wain,  8.  (J.'S.)  A  sailor. 

Batt,  v.  (1)  To  beat  gently. 
Shropeh, 

(2)  To  wink  or  move  the  eyelids 
up  and  down.  Che8h. 

Battablb,  adj.  Capable  of  culti- 
vation. 

Battailakt,  «.  (A.'N.)  A  com- 
batant. 

Battaile,  8.  {A,'N.)  A  battalion 
of  an  army. 

Battalia,  *.  (Fr.)  (1)  The  order 
of  battle. 

(2)  The  main  body  of  an  army 
in  array. 

Batted,  jDar/.jD.  Stone  worked  off 
with  a  tool  instead  of  being 
rubbed  smooth.  A  stonemason's 
terra. 

Batten,  (1)  ».  (^.-5.)  To  thrive; 
to  grow  fat.  North. 

(2)  8.  A  rail  from  three  to  six 
inches  broad,  and  one  or  more 
thick. 

(3)  8.  The  straw  of  two  sheaves 
folded  together.  North.  See  Bat. 

BatteN'Board,  8.     A  thatcher's 

tool  for  beating  down  thatch. 
BATTBN-rENCB,  8.    A  fencc  made 

by  nailing  two  or  three  rails  to 

upright  posts. 
Batter,    (1)    *.    (perhaps    from 

A.-N.  abattre.)    An  abatement; 

a  wall  which  diminishes  upwards 

is  said  to  batter,  Sus8€je, 

(2)  *.  Dirt.  North, 


(3)  V.  To  fight  one's  way.  Mid* 
land  a 

(4)  V.  To  wear  out^  South. 
Battero,  8.    A  bat. 
Batticlr,  8,   A  moveable  wooden 

cross-bar  to  which  the  traces  of 
husbandry  horses  are  secured. 
Northampt, 

Battio,  adj.  Covered  with  strips 
of  wood,  as  walls  are  previously 
to  their  being  plastered. 

Battil,  1  V.  (A.'S.)  To  grow  fat. 
battel,  j  Also,  to  fatten  others. 

For  sleep,  tkey  said,  would  make  her  b*ttU 
better.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii.  38. 

Ashes  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to 
battle  barren  land.         Bay's  Prov.,  S3& 

Batting,  8,  A  bottle  of  straw. 
Northan^. 

Battino-stock,  8,  A  beating 
stock.  Kennett. 

Battle,  (1)  v.  To  dry  in  ointment 
or  moisture  upon  the  flesh  by 
rubbing  that  part  of  the  body 
while  exposed  to  the  fire. 

(2)  adj.  Fruitful,  fertile,  applied 
to  land. 

(3)  V.  To  render  ground  fertile 
by  applying  manure, 

(4)  V.  To  go  about  a  room  with 
wet  and  dirty  shoes.  Northampt, 

(5)  V.  To  bespatter  with  mud. 
Battledt  splashed  or  bespattered 
with  mud. 

(6)  V.  To  take  up  commons  at  a 
college,  without  immediately 
paying  for  them.  Skinner  de- 
rives it  from  the  Dutch  betaalen, 
to  pay,  a  term  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  an- 
cient manner  of  keeping  accounts 
by  tallies,  or  tale. 

£at  my  commons  with  a  good  stomach, 
and  battled  with  discretion. 

Puritan,  ii,  p.  543. 

Battled,  jpar/./?.   Embattled. 

Battledore,  «.  (1)  A  hornbook, 
and  hence  no  doubt  arose  the 
phrase  "to  know  a  B  from  a 
battledoor/'   implying    a    very 
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slight  degree  of  learning,  or  the 

being  hardly  able  to  distinguish 

one  thing  from  another.    It  is 

sometimes  found  in  early  printed 

works,  as  if  it  should  be  thus 

written,  "  to  know  A.  B.  from  a 

battledoor." 

You  shall  not  Beede  to  buy  bookes ;  bo, 
sconie  to  distinguish  a  B.from  a  battle- 
doore;  onely  looke  that  your  eares  be 
loog  enough  to  reach  our  rudimeBts, 
and  you  are  made  for  ever. 

OuU  Honu-bootce,  1609,  p.  S. 

(2)  A  flat  wooden  implement, 
with  a  slit  at  one  end  for  the 
hand,  used  in  mending  thatch, 
to  push  the  ends  of  the  new 
straw  under  the  old  thatch. 
Northampt, 

B ATTLBDORE-BARLEY,  8.    A  kind  of 

barley,  said  to  be  so  called  "  from 
the  flatness  of  the  ear."  Aubrey's 
Wilts, 

Battler,  s.  (I)  A  small  bat  to 
play  at  ball. 

(2)  An  Oxford  student ;  properly 
one  who  pays  for  nothing  but 
what  he  calls  for,  answering 
nearly  to  a  sizar  at  Cambridge. 

Battle- ROYAL,  9.  A  fight  between 
several  cocks,  where  the  one  that 
stands  longest  is  the  victor. 

Battles,  s.  Commons  or  board. 
CumderL 

Battlet,  1  «.     A  kind  of 

ratlin  G-STAFF,  >  flat       woodcu 

BEETLE,  J  mallet  used  to 

beat    linen  with,   in   order    to 

whiten  it.  See  Batler, 

Battletwig,  *.  An  earwig.  Mid- 
land  Counties  and  North, 

Battling-stone,  8,  A  large 
smooth-faced  stone,  set  in  a  slop- 
ing position  by  the  side  of  a 
stream,  on  which  washerwomen 
beat  their  linen.  North. 

Battologist,  *.  (Gr.)  One  who 
constantly  repeats  the  same  thing. 

Battologize,  v.  To  repeat  con- 
tinually the  same  thing. 

Battolcgy,  *.  {Gr,  parroXoyia.) 


The  frequent  repetition  of  the 

same  thing. 
Battom,  s,    a  narrow  board,  the 

full  breadth   of  the  tree  from 

which  it  is  sawn.  North, 
Batton,  *.  (Fr,)  (1).    A  club  or 

weapon. 

(2)  Strong,  broad,  fencing  rails. 

(3)  Doors  made  by  the  boards 
being  nailed  to  rails  or  bars  are 
called  da//on. doors,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  as  are  panelled. 

(4)  Narrow  deals  with  which  the 
best  floors  are  laid. 

Battril,  «.  A  bathing-staff.  Lane. 

Battry,  s,  a  copper  or  brass 
wide-mouthed  vessel,  not  riveted 
together,  as  plates  of  metal  are 
in  larger  vessels,  but  hammered 
or  battered  into  union,  as  tea- 
kettles, &c.,  are. 

Batts,  8.  (1)     Low,  flat  grounds 
adjoining     rivers ;      sometimes, 
islands  in  rivers.  North, 
(2)  Short  ridges.  Wight, 

Batty,  adj.   (1)    Belonging   to  a 
bat ;  in  the  manner  of  bats. 
(2)  A  term  applied  to  coal.   See 
Bats, 

Bat  WELL,  8.  A  wicker  strainer  to 
put  over  the  spigot  in  the  roash- 
vat,  to  prevent  the  grains  from 
passing  through.  Leic. 

Batyn,  v.  To  make  debate.  Pr,  P. 

Baubee,  s.  a  copper  coin,  of 
about  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

Baubery,  s.  a  squabble ;  a  brawl. 
Var,  dial  See  Bobbery, 

Baud,  (1)  «.  {A.-N.)  A  procurer, 
procuress,  or  keeper  of  a  brothel, 
or  any  one  employed  in  bad  ser- 
vices in  this  line,  whether  male 
or  female. 

(2)  *.  A  badger. 

(3)  adj.  Bold. 

Baude,  adj.  {A  »N.)    Joyous. 
Bauderie,  s.   Pimping. 
Baudkin,  s.  (A.'N.  baudequin.)  A 
rich  and  precious  sort  of  stuff, 
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said  to  have  been  coinposed  of 
silk,  interwoven  with  threads  of 
gold  in  a  most  sumptuous 
manner. 

For  cloth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  flgurie, 
For  baudkin,  broydrie  cutworks,  or  conceits, 
He  set  tlie  sliippes  of  merchantmen  on 
worke.    Gascoigne,  Steele -Glasse,  v.  786. 


See  BaJdrick, 


Baudrick,! 

BAUDRY,     J 

Baudry,  8,  Bad  language.  Skelton* 

Baudy,  adj»  (A,'N,)  Dirty. 

Baudy-basket,  8,  A  cant  term 
for  a  profligate  woman. 

Bauffe,  v.  To  belch. 

Baufrey,  8.   A  beam. 

Bauf-w^eek,  8,  Among  the  pitmen 
of  Durham  seems  to  mean  the 
week  in  which  they  are  not  paid, 
they  being  paid  fortnightly. 
Hone' 8  Table  Bookf  i,  654. 

Bauger,  adj.  Bald;  barbarous; 
bad. 

Than  hronglit  he  forth  another  byll, 
contcyniiig  the  said  sentence;  and  that 
also  he  redde  in  his  hatiger  Latine. 

BaUt  Sir  J.  Oldcastell. 

Baugh,  (1)  8,    A  pudding  made 

with  milk  and  flour  only.  Chesh, 

(2)  ».  To  bark. 
Baughling,  8.  Wrangling.  Cumb. 
Baulchin,  s.  An  unfledged  bird. 

IFarw. 
Baulk,  v.  To  overlook  or  pass  by 

a  hare  in  her  form  without  see- 
ing her. 
Baulky,  adj.    A  term  applied  to 

earth   which   digs  up  in   clots. 

North, 
Baulme-mint,  8.  Water  mint. 
Baulter,  v.  To  curl. 
Baun-cock,    8.     A    game    cock. 

Durham. 
Baunsey,  ».  A  badger.  Prompt.  P. 
Baurghwan,  8.    A  horse-collar. 

Yor/c8h. 
Bause,  v.  To  kiss.   See  Ba8e. 
Bauson,  adj.    Swelled;  pendant. 

Shropsh. 


Bauson, 

BAUSIN, 
BAWZON, 

BAWSTONE,  ys.  A  badger, 
bawsone,    I 

BAUSTON,      I 
BOUSON,        J 

Bautert,  adj.     Encrusted    with 

dirt.  North. 
Baux-hound,  8.  A  kind  of  hunt. 

ing  dog. 
Bavaroy,  8.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  cloak 

or  surtout. 

Let  the  loop'd  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 

Or  kis  deep  cloke  be  spatter'd  o'er  with 

lace.  Gay. 

Baven,  "Iff.    A  brush  faggot,  pro- 
BAViN,  J  perly  bound  with   only 
one  withe,  a  faggot  being  bound 
with  two. 

Bavins  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth 
their  fancies,  the  one  as  soon  quenched 
as  the  other  is  burnt. 

Mother  Bombie,  1594. 

With  coals  and  with  bavins,  and  a  good 
warm  chair.  Old  Song. 

Tlie  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  dovrn 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt. 

1  Hen.  IF,  in.  3. 

(2)  8.  A  bundle  of  small  wood. 
Berk8, 

Bavens,  s.  a  kind  of  cake. 

Bavere,  «.  Bavaria. 

Bavian,  8.  A  baboon,  or  monkey; 
an  occasional,  but  not  a  regular 
character  in  the  old  Morris  dance. 

Bavier,  8.  {A.'N.)  The  beaver  of 
a  helmet. 

Bavin,  s.  Impure  limestone. 

Bavisenesse,  8.  {A.-N.)  Mockery. 

Bavish,  t7.  To  drive  away.  East. 

Baw.  (1)  An  interjection  of  con- 
tempt. 

(2)  *.  A  boy.  East. 

(3)  8.  A  ball.  North. 

(4)  ».  A  dumpling.  Lane. 

(5)  V.  To  bark.  See  Baugh. 

(6)  V.  Alvum  levare.  Lane. 

,  Bawaty,*.  Lindsey.wolsey,  A^or/A. 
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Bawcock,  «.  (conjectured  to  be 
a  corrnption  of  the  Fr.  beau  cog.) 
A  burlesque  word  of  endearment. 

Why  that's  my  hawcock.      What  has 
smutch'd  thy  nose  ? 

Shakesp.,  W.  Tale,  i,  2. 

At  a  later  period  the  word  baW' 

cock  was  used  to  signify  a  rogue. 

Bawd,  (1)  *.    The  outer  covering 

of  a  walnut.  Somerset.  See  Bad. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Bawled.  Yorksh. 

(3)  *.  A  hare.  A  word  used 
chiefly  in  Scotland. 

Bawdbr,  V,  To  scold  grumblingly. 
Suffolk. 

Bawe,  8.  A  species  of  worm  for- 
merly used  as  a  bait  for  fishing. 

Bawe-line,  8,  The  bowling  of  a 
sail ;  that  rope  which  is  fastened 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  outside 
of  a  sail. 

Bawer,  8,  A  maker  of  balls.  Stqf- 
fordsh. 

Bawk,  (1)  w.    To  relinquish. 

How?  let  lier  go?  hy  no  means,  sir. 
It  shall  never  be  read  m  chronirle,  that 
sir  Arther  Addel  (my  renowned  friend) 
bawk'd  a  mistress  for  fear  of  rivals. 

Caryl,  Sir  Salomon,  1691. 

(2)  8.   A  balk  in  ploughing. 

(3)  *.  A  beam.  Bawk-hettf  the 
height  of  the  beam.  Cumb, 

Baw,  8.    A  bow. 

Bawker,  8.     A  sort  of  sand-stone 

used  for  whetting  scythes.  5o- 

mer8et.  See  Balker. 
Bawks,  8.    A  hav-loft.  Cumb. 
Bawlin,  adj.     Big ;  large. 
Bawm,  v.    To  daub.  *'  He  bawmed 

and  slawmed  it  all  over  mortar 

and  wash." 

"b7„me.}(1)  (^-^O  »»•"•• 

(2)  V.    To  embalm. 

(3)  V.  To  address;  to  adorn. 
North. 

Bawmyn,  *.     Balsam.  Prompt.  P. 
Bawn,  (1)  8.    An  inclosed  yard, 
especially  of  a  small  castle* 


Tliese  round  hills  and  square  havms, 
which  you  see  so  strongly  trenched  and 
thrown  up.  were  at  first  ordained  that 
people  might  assemble  themselves 
therein.  Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

(2)  adj.  Ready ;  going.  North. 
Bavtnd,  adj.     Swollen.  East. 
Baw^ndonly,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Cheer- 

fullv. 
Bawrell,  *.  {A.-N.)     A  kind  of 

hawk.      The    male    bird    was 

called  a  bawret. 
Bavtse,  v.    To  scream. 
Bawsen,  adj.     Burst.  Derby sh. 
Bawshere,  9.     A  corruption   of 

beau-sire. 
Bawsin,    1  (1)».     An  imperious 
BAWSON,  J  noisy  fellow.  North. 

Peace,  you  fat  hawson,  peace. 

Lingua,  0.  Fl.,v.  232. 

(2)  adj.  Great;  large;  unwieldy; 
swelled.  Coles  has  "a  great 
bawsiut  ventrosus." 

(3)  8.  A  badger.   See  Bauson. 
Bawsand,  ^adj.     Streaked  with 

BAWSONT,  J  white  upon  the  face: 

a  term  applied  only  to  horses 

and  cattle. 
Bawstone,*.  Abadger.  Prornp/.P. 
Bawt,  (1)  prep.  Without.  Yorksh. 

(2)  V.  To  roar ;  to  cry.  North. 
Bawy,  *.    A  hoy. 
Baxter,  *.   (1)    A  baker.     See 

backster. 

(2)  An  implement  for  baking 
cakes,  common  in  old  houses. 
North, 

Bay,  (1)  8.  A  berry. 
f2)  A  high  pond-head  to  keep 
in  the  water,  for  driving  the 
wheels  of  the  furnace  or  hammer 
belonging  to  an  iron  mill.  Blount. 
In  Dorsetshire,  any  bank  across 
a  stream  is  called  a  bai/.  Cotgrave 
mentions  "  a  bay  of  land." 

(3)  8.  The  space  between  the 
main  beams  in  a  bam.  Nor- 
thampt. 

(4)  «.  A  principal  compartment 
or  division  in  the  architectural 
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arrnngement  of  abuilding.marked 
either  by  the  buttresses  on  the 
walls,  by  the  disposition  of  the 
main  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
interior,  by  the  main  arches  and 
pillars,  the  principals  of  the  roof, 
or  by  any  other  leading  features 
that  separate  it  into  correspond- 
ing portions.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  for  the  space  be- 
tween the  muUions  of  a  window. 
Houses  were  estimated  by  the 
number  of  bays : 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years, 
I'll  rent  tlie  fairest  house  in  it,  after 
three-pence  a  iay.     Meas.for  M./vi.,\. 

Of  one  hayt^s  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly 

coate 
Whose  thatched  spars  arc  furr'd  with 

sluttish  soote.  Hall^  Sat.,  v,  1. 

As  a  term  among  builders,  it 
also  signified  every  space  left  in 
the  wall,  whether  for  door,  win- 
dow, or  chimney. 

(5)  «.     A  pole;  a  stake. 

(6)  V,    To  bathe.  Spenser, 

(7)  ».    A  boy. 

(8)  adj.     Round.  Gaw. 

(9)  V,  (J.'S.  bugan.)    To  bend. 
«  CumberL 

(10)  V,    To  bark.  Miege, 

(11)  V,  To  open  the  mouth 
entreatingly  for  food,  like  a  young 
child.  Holly  band. 

(12)  s.  The  nest  of  a  squirrel. 
East, 

(13)  *.  A  hole  in  a  breast-work 
to  receive  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 

(14)  v.  To  uulodge  a  mar  tern. 
Blome, 

(15)  V.    To  bleat. 
Bayard,*.  (^.-iV.)  Properly  a  bay 

horse,  i)ut  often  applied  to  a 
horse  in  general.  "  As  bold  as 
blind  bayard,"  is  an  old  proverb. 
Bav-berry,  s.  The  fruit  of  the 
laureL 

Brtcca  lauri.  fiflu^i/rf/co/wco?,  Pelagonio. 
Gitiiu  de  laurier.  A  bay  berry. 

NomcuclatOTt  1585. 


Bat-duck,  «.    A  shell-dnck.  Eati. 
Bays,  adj,  (A,-S.)    Both. 

Into  the  chanmber  go  we  &Nr#, 
Among  the  maidens  for  to  playe. 

Gy  of  Warwik9,i^.V». 

Bayen,  r.  To  bay;  to  bark;  to 
bait. 

Bayes,  8.    Baize. 

BaylI,  «.     A  bailiff. 

Bayles,  s.    a  bucket. 

Bayly,  *.  {A,'N.)  Authority;  any- 
thing given  in  charge  to  a  bailiff 
or  guard. 

B  ayl  YD, /?ar/.  p.     Boiled. 

Bayn,  8.  {A,-S,  b^na.)  A  mur- 
derer. 

Baynyd,  part,  p.  Shelled  for 
table,  as  beans,  &c.  Pron^i.  P. 

Bayte,  V,  {A.'S.)  To  avail;  to 
be  useful ;  to  apply  to  any  use. 

Baythb,  V,    To  grant.  Gmc. 

Baytino,  8,    A  chastisement. 

Bay-window,*.  A  large  window ; 
supposed  to  derive  this  name 
from  its  occupying  the  whole 
bay.  It  usually  projected  out- 
wards, in  a  rectangular  or  poly- 
gonal form,  or  sometimes  semi- 
circular, from  whence  the  cor- 
rupted form  bow-window  arose. 

Bay-yarn,  s.  Another  name  for 
wooUen-varn. 

0 

Bayyd,   adj.      Of  a   bay   colour. 

Prompt.  P. 
Bazans,    8.     A  sort  of   leather 

boots,  mentioned  by  Mat.  Paris. 
Baze,  v.    To  alarm.  North, 
Be,  {I)  prep,  (J.-S.)  By. 

(2)  part.  p.  Been.  In  the  prov. 
dialects,  be  is  often  used  as  the 
pres.  L  of  the  verb. 

(3)  Be^  bit  or  dy,  is  used  as  a 
common  prefix  to  verbs,  generally 
conveying  an  intensative  power. 
(i)8.{A.-S.)  Ajewelorring.  See 
Beigh, 

Beace,  *.  (1)  Cattle.  North. 

(2)  A  oow-stall.   Yorksh. 
Beached,  adj.    Exposed  to   the 

waves. 


Bring  Ihe  holj  w«ter  Uiilitr, 
Tlicn  the  foe  will  llj  iDViglilnl. ' 

Small  round  bal]*,  string^J  la. 
^ther.  and  hung  froiu  llie  neck, 
etiisteil  tbe  RomiBh  devatees  in 
ODunling  the  number  of  pmyeri, 
or  pMeriiOKters,  Ihtry  laid,  and 
mniisled  af  thirty,  or  tirice  thi  rty, 
si njjie  beads.  Neit  to  every  tenth 
dtiKl  wHB  one  larger,  nnd  more 
embellisbed,  than  the  reit;  Ihesa 
were  called  gaudtt,  and  are  mea- 
tioned  hj  Chaucer : 
Ornnnl  torSL  «bou(i;  hire  onne  Klielipnr. 


Tis  > 

ni:lh  tip  4  yrti-TtyKli  t 

Bmtmdi,  Eiiavi  o/BatU,  1B13. 
BiATtHWAH,  (.   One  who  praya  ror    < 

another;  and  hence,  being  nicd    ' 

one  person  to  anuther,  it 

length  uted  almost  in  1h 

of  aftnint. 
Beads  wo  UAH,  «.    A  noma 

pravs  for  snotlier  person. 
Beak.  (i)e.    To  bask  in  the  he»t. 

NorlA. 

(2)  I.    An  iron  owr  the  Gre,  >i 
which  hoilers  are  hung.    YorJtlh. 

(3)  D.   To  wipe  the  beak,  a  torm 
in  hawking. 

(4)  V.  A  icrm  in  cockflghtrng. 


Aptin 


(5)  ».  The  ni 


□fa 


I.  US. 


From  this  practice  originated  the 
UDie  of  tfadt  as  applied  to  jiet- 

BiAD-cuTFS.ii.  Smsll  rii flies,  jlfji^. 

BiAD-rARiHO,  I.  Pilgriinage. 

BsAD-uonsE,  I.  A  dwelting'phce 
for  poor  religious  persons,  nbo 
irere  to  praj  for  the  soul  ot  the 
founder. 

BeaUlk,  I.  (.i..S.  baidal.  bydfl.) 
A  crier  or  messenger  of  a  court ; 
the  keeper  nf  a  prison  or  house 
of  correction ;  an  under-bailid', 

BiAD-noLL,  1  s.  Ori^nallyalistof 
BED-BOLL,  J  Ihe  benefactors  to  a 
monaiCerr,  whose  names  were  lo 
be  menlioncd  in  the  prayers; more 
generally,  a  list  of  prayers  and 
church  lervlces.  and  such  priesls 
U  were  lo  perfurm  them ;  also, 
kn  inventory. 

And  hBliDw  fartb  ggBiait  the  goili  tbcQ- 

A  t»^rD(I  st  OnlniBfliiii  liliMilieinln. 

nr  tHikini  hntJ-nlli  nl  daceiidcil  tiiiKHl, 
Bp.  EM,  '&(.'  IV,  i. 


(G)  I.  The  point  of  a  shoe,  in  [he 


Fill  lue  a  iftt'r.  \aa\e  it  be  anal  liesi 

Beakibo^.v.  An  instrument  of 

uted  by  iilacksmilhs. 
Beakment,  k.  a  measure  of  ahnut 

Itie  quarter  of  a  peck.  Neiec/alk. 
BeaI:,(1)c.  To  roar  out  (for  iau/). 

NarlA. 

(2)  p.   (^.-5.)     To  luppurate. 

(3)  (.  (^.-.S.)    A  boil,  or  hoi 

flamed  tumour. 
Beai.ob,b.(J.-S.)  To  grow  in  years. 


WuDe 


Williim 


Bealino,  I.  Big  irlili  child. 
Beai,t£,  j.  (A.-N.)  Beauty. 
Beam.  (I)  ».  (J.-S.)    Miafortiine, 

So6.  Glouc. 

(2)  H.   To  put  water  in  s  Iqh,  lo 

Slop  the  leaking  by  sitclling  ttie 

BOoil.  jVorM. 
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(3)  ».   A  band  of  straw.   Devon. 

(4)  8.  The  shaft  of  a  chariot. 
Holinsh.,  Hist.  ofEng.,  p.  26. 

(5)  8.  A  kind  of  wax-candle. 

(6)  8,  The  third  and  fourth 
branches  of  a  stag's  horn  were 
called  the  beams,  or  beam- 
antlers. 

(7)  *.  A  part  of  a  plough. 

The  beam  is  perpendicularly  above  the 
spit,  and  connected  with  it;  first,  by 
the  plough  handle,  or  by  the  lower  part 
of  that  piece  of  timber  which  terminates 
in  the  handle.  The  size  of  tliis  piece  is 
equal  to  tlie  beam  at  that  end  of  it,  and 
both  the  beam  and  the  spit  are  strongly 
morticed  into  it.  Above  the  beam  it  is 
continued  in  a  sweep  tlie  length  of  5 
feet  from  the  bottom;  the  ]ii|rhest  part 
of  tlie  sweep  beingS  feet  from  the  ground 
line,  or  bottom  of  the  spit. 

(8)  8.  {A.'S.)  A  trumpet. 

(9)  8.  The  rafter  of  a  roof. 

Beame  of  a  rouffe,  not  beyng  inbowed  or 
fretted.    Laqucar.  Huloet. 

Beam,  1  goiie^ja. 

BEME.  J 

Beameling,  s.  a  small  ray  of 
light. 

Beam-feathers,  s.  The  long  fea- 
thers in  the  wings  or  tail  of  a 
hawk. 

BEAMFUL,a(/;.  Luminous.  Drayton. 

Beaming-knife,  8.  A  tanner's  in- 
strument, mentioned  by  Pals- 
grave. 

Beam-ringle,  *.  A  moveable  iron 
ring  on  the  beam  of  a  wheel- 
plough,  by  which  the  plough  is 
regulated.  Norfolk. 

Beamy,  adj.  Built  with  beams. 

Bean,».  The  old  inetbod  of  choos- 
ing king  and  queen  on  Twelfth 
Day,  was  by  having  a  bean  and 
a  pea  mixed  up  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cake.  Thev  who 
found  these  in  their  portion  of 
cake,  were  constituted  king  and 
queen  for  the  evening. — **  Thiee 
blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder''  is 
an  old  phrase,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  clear. 


F.  TIark  does't  rattle? 
S.  Yes,  like  three  blue  beans  in  a  Uwt 
bladder,  rattle,  bladder,  rattle. 

Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Lr.,  iii,  p.  128. 

They  say — 
That  patting  all  his  words  togetli«r, 
'Tis  three  blue  beam  in  one  blue  bladder. 
Frior,  Mma,  Cant.  I,  v.  25. 

Bean-bellies,  s.  An  old  nick-name 
for  the  natives  of  Leicestershire. 

Bean-cod,  8.  A  small  fishing  vessel. 

Beane,  adj.  Obedient. 

Beaned,  adj.  A  beaned  horse,  one 
that  has  a  pebble  put  under  its 
lame  foot,  to  make  it  appear  sound 
and  firm. 

Beanhelm,  8,  The  stalks  of  beaos. 
West. 

Bear,  (1)  *.  A  kind  of  barley, 

(2)  5.  A  noise.  See  Bere. 

(3) ».  A  tool  used  to  cut  sedge 

and  rushes  in  the  fens.  Norf. 

(4)  The  V.  bear  is  used  in  several 

curious  old  phrases.     To  bear  a 

bobf  to  make  one  among  many, 

to  lend  a  helping  hand.    To  bear 

in  or  on  hand,  to  persuade,  to  keep 

in  expectation,  to  accuse. 

She  knowynge  that  perjurye  was  no 
greatter  offence  than  advoutry,  with 
wepynge  and  swerynge  defended  her 
honestie;  and  bare  her  husbande  on 
hande,  that  tbey  feyued  those  tales  for 
envye  that  they  hudde  to  se  them  lyve 
so  quietly. 

Tales  ^  Quicke  Answers. 

To  bear  a  brain,  to  exert  atten- 
tion, ingenuity,  or  memory. 

But  still  take  you  heed,  have  a  vigilant 

eve — 
— Well,  sur,  let  me  alone,  I'll  bear  a  brain. 
Ml  Fools,  0.  FL,  iv,  177. 

To  bear  low,  to  behave  oneself 
humbly.  Palsgrave.  **  I  beare  one 
wronge  in  hande,  ie  louche.**  Ibid. 
To  bear  out  a  man,  to  defend  one. 
Ibid.  Bear  one  company,  t.  e., 
keep  one  company.  Ibid.  Beare 
one  boldy  t.  e.,  to  set  at  defiance. 
"Theyknowe  well  they  do  agaynst 
the  lawe,  but  they  beare  them 
bolde  of  theire  lordeand  mayster." 
Ibid,    To  play  the  bear  tri^A,  to 
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injure  or  disadvantage  any  one. 
"A  wet  season  will  play  the  bear 
with  me."  Northampt. 

Bearable,  adj.  Supportable. 

Bear-away,  v.   To  learn.    Pakg, 

Bearbind,  8,  A  species  of  bind- 
weed. North. 

Beard,  (1)  v.  To  oppose  face  to 
face. 

(2)  To  make  one*8  beard,  to  de- 
ceive a  person. 

(3)  r.  To  trim  a  hedge.  Shropsh, 

(4)  8.  An  ear  of  corn.  Huloet, 

(5)  8.  The  coarser  parts  of  a  joint 
of  meat. 

(6)  8.  The  bad  portions  of  a  fleece 
of  wool. 

Beard-hedge,  1«.  The  bushes 
BEARDIN6S,  j  stuck  iuto  the 
bank  of  a  new-made  hedgCi  to 
protect  the  plants.  Chesh, 

Beard-tree,  8.  The  hazel. 

Bearer,  8,  A  farthingale. 

Bearers,  s.  The  persons  who  carry 
a  corpse  to  the  grave. 

The  searchers  of  each  corps  good  gainers  be, 
The  bearers  have  a  profitable  fee. 

Taylor's  Workety  1630. 

Bear-fly,  8.  An  insect.  Bacon, 
Bear-garden,  8,  A  favorite  place 

of   amusement  in   the  time  of 

Elizabeth,  and  frequently  alluded 

to  iu  works  of  that  period. 
Bear-herd,  8.    The  keeper  of  a 

bear. 
Bearing,  8.  {\)    A  term  at  the 

games  of  Irish  and  backgammon. 

(2)  A  term  in  coursing,  giving 

the  hare  the  go-by. 
Bearing-arrow,  s.  An  arrow  that 

carries  well. 
Bearing- CLAWS,  ».  The  foremost 

toes  of  a  cock. 
Bearing-cloth,  8.  The  fine  mantle 

or  cloth  with  which  a  child  was 

covered  when  it  was  carried  to 

church  to  be  baptized. 
3earing-di8hes,  8.    Solid,  sub- 
.  stantial  dishes ;  portly  viands. 


1 


Bearing-of-the-book,  8.  A  term 
among  the  old  players  for  the 
duties  of  the  prompter. 

Bearing-out,  ».  Personal  carriage. 
"  Great  bearyng  out,  j»or/."  Pals- 
grave, 

Bear-leap,  8.  A  large  osier  basket 
to  carry  chaff  out  of  a  bam,  borne 
between  two  men.   See  Barlep. 

Bear-mouths,  8,  Subterraneous 
passages  to  coal  mines.  North, 

Bearn,  s.  (1)  a  barn.  East, 

(2)  A  child.  North. 

(3)  Wood.  Coles. 
Bearsbreech,  8,   The  name  of  a 

plant. 

Bears'-college,  8.  A  jocular  term 
used  by  Ben  Jonson  for  the  bear 
garden. 

Bear's-ear,  s.  The  early  red  auri- 
cula, called  in  Latin,  according  to 
Gerard,  Auricula  Ursi,  and  in 
French,  Oreille  d'Ours. 

Bear*s-foot,  8.  A  species  of  helle- 
bore. 

Bear- stone,  s.  A  large  stone  mor- 
tar, formerly  used  for  unhusking 
barley. 

Bearswort,  8.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

Bearward,  8.  The  keeper  of  a 
bear. 

Wliat  a  bragkyng  maketh  a  beareward 
with  his  sylver  battened  bawdrike,  for 
pride  of  another  mannes  here. 

Sir  T.  More. 

Bear-worm,  9.  The  palmer- worm. 
Beas,  8. pi.  Cows ;  cattle.  North. 
Beasel,  8.   The  part  of  a  nng  in 

which  the  stone  is  set.  See  Basil. 
Beassh,  9.  To  defile.  Palsgr. 
Beast,  s.  (I)     A  game  at  cards, 

similar  to  our  game  of  loo. 

(2)  A  measure.  Wardrobe  Ac- 
counts  of  Edw.  IF,  p.  129. 

(3)  An  animal  of  the  beeve  kind 
in  a  fatting  state.  East. 

Beastial,  8.  {A.'N.)   Cattle. 
Beasting,  8.    A  flogging.   Lane. 
See  Baste, 
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Bbastings,  ^  8.  (A.'S,  hystyng.) 
BEAST-MiLKy  The  first  milk  given 
BEESTLiNGSi  Vby  a  cow  after  her 
BSESTiNOSi  I  calving.  {Byslins 
BESTNiNG,     J  in  Staffordshire.) 

A  cow  hath  no  milk  ordinarily,  before 
that  she  hath  calved :  the  first  milk  that 
she  friveth  downe  is  called  beestins; 
which,  unlesse  it  be  delaied  with  some 
water,  will  soon  tume  to  be  as  harde  as 
8  pumish  stone. 

Holland's  Plinif,  vol.  i,  p.  848. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  heestning  of  our  goats  and 
kine; 
As  thou  our  folds  dost  still  secure. 
And  keep'st  our  fouutainssweet  and  pure. 
Ben  Jonson,  Hymn  to  Pan,  vi,  177. 

Beastle,  v.  To  defile.  Somerset 

Beastliness,  s.  Stupidity. 

He  both  cursed  the  time  that  he  obeyed 
the  king's  letter  to  come  to  him,  seeing 
promises  had  been  doubly  broken  with 
nim,  and  also  accused  himself  of  ereat 
beastliness,  bv  the  which  these  mischiefs 
were  suffered  to  spring. 

Bowes  Correspondence^  1583. 

Beat,  (1)  v.  To  make  a  noise  at 
rutting  time,  said  of  hares  and 
rabbits. 

(2)  9.  To  search.  A  sporting 
term. 

(3)  V.  (J.'S.)  To  mend.  East. 

(4)  *.  Peat.  Devon. 

(5)  V.  To  hammer  with  one's 
thoughts  on  a  particular  subject. 
Shakesp. 

(6)  *.  A  blow. 
Beat-away,©.  To  excavate.  North. 
Beate,  1  V.  {A.'S.)  To  excite,  kin- 

BETEy  j  die,  or  make  to  burn. 

Thy  temple  wol  I  Worship  cvermo, 
And  on  tbin  auter,  wher  I  ride  or  go, 
I  wol  don  sacrifice,  and  fires  befe. 

Chaucer,  Knigkte^s  Tale,  Tyrwhitt. 

And  in  a  bathe  they  gonne  hire  faste  shet- 

ten, 
And  night  and  day  gret  fire  they  under 

betten.  Second  Nonne's  Tale. 

Beate  burning,  s.  An  agricultural 

device,  used  particularly  in  the 

West.  See  Denshering. 

About  May,  they  cut  up  alle  the  grasse 
oS  thai  ground,  which  is  to  be  broken 


up,  in  turfes ;  which  they  call  heaUnf. 
Tliese  turfes  they  raise  up  somewhat  in 
the  midst,  that  tlie  wind  and  the  sonne 
may  the  sooner  drie  them.  After  they 
liave  been  thoroughly  dried,  the  hus- 
bandman pileth  them  in  little  heaps, 
provincially  called  beat-burrowe$,  and 
so  burneth  them  to  ashes. 

Careto'9  Survej/  of  Cornwall, 

Bbatem,  8.  A  conqueror.  Yorksh. 

Beaten,  adj.  Trite. 

Beater,  s.  A  wooden  mallet. 

Beatebs,  8.  The  boards  projecting 
from  the  inside  circumference  of 
a  chum  to  beat  the  milk. 

Beath,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  dry  by  ex- 
posure to  the  fire. 

Yokes,  forks,  and  such  other,  let  bailiff  spy 

out, 
And  gather  the  same  as  he  walketh  about : 
And  after,  at  leisure,  let  tliis  be  his  hire. 
To  beath  them,  and  trim  them  at  home  by 

the  fier.  Tusser^s  Husbandry. 

Beatillbs,  s.pl.  (from  Fr,  abattis.) 
Giblets. 

Beating,  (I)  ».    Walking  or  hur- 
rying about.  West. 
(2)  A  row  of  corn  laid  on  the 
barn-floor  for  thrashing.  Norf. 

Bbatment,  s.    a  measure.  North. 

Bbatour,  adv. .  Round  about. 

BEAT-ouT,/;ar^j».  Puzzled.  Essex. 

BEATWORLD,a<fo.  Beyoud  controuL 
East. 

Beau,  adj.  (Fr.)    Fair ;  good. 

Bbaufet,  s.  {A.'N.)  A  cupboard 
or  niche,  with  a  canopy,  at  the 
end  of  a  hall;  a  cupboard,  where 
glasses,  bowls,  &c.,  are  put  away. 

Beau-pere,  «.  (1)  (J.-N.)  A  friar, 
or  priest. 
(2)  A  companion.  Spens, 

Now  leading  him  into  a  secret  shade 

From  his  beau-feres,  and  from  bright  hea- 
ven's view. 

Where  him  to  sleep  she  gently  would 
persuade 

Or  bath  him  in  a  fountain  by  some  covert 
glade.  F.  q.,  HI,  i,  85. 

Beaupers,  s.  Apparently  some 
kind  of  cloth.  Book  cf  Rat^s^ 
p.  26. 
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Beaupleader,  8,  A  writ  that  lies 
where  the  sheriff  or  bailiff  takes 
a  fine  of  a  party  that  he  may  not 
plead  fairly. 
Beautified,  adj.  Beautiful.  Shak, 
Polonius  calls  it  a  vile  phrase, 
but  it  was  a  common  one  in  those 
times,  particularly  in   the    ad- 
dresses of  letters.   "  To  the  most 
heautified  lady,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Carey,"  is  the  address  of  a 
dedication  by  Nash.    "To   the 
most   beautified  lady,  the  Lady 
Anne  Glemhara,"  R.'l.  inscribes 
his  "  Diella,"  consisting  of  poems 
and  sonnets,  1596. 
Beautiful,  adj.    Delicious. 
Beau-traps,  «.    Loose  pavements 
in  the  footway,  under  which  dirt 
and    water    collects,    liable    to 
splash  any  one  that  treads   on 
them.  Norf. 
Beauty-spot,    s.      The    patches 
which  ladies  put  on  their  faces, 
as  fashionable  ornaments. 
Beauty-water,  *.    A  liquid  for- 
merly used  by  ladies  to  restore 
their  complexions. 
Beaver,  (1)  *.  {A.-N.)   That  part 
of  the  helmet  which  was*  moved 
up  and  down  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  drink,  leaving  part  of  the  face 
exposed  when  up. 
(2)  8,    The  bushes  or  underwood 
growing  out  on  the  ditchless  side 
of  a  single  hedge.  Dorset, 
Beaver,      "I  *.  {A  -N.)    A  name 
SEVER,         V  formerly  given  to  the 
BEVERAGE,  J  aftemoon   collation, 
and  still  in  use  in  Essex,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, and  other  parts. 
See  Bever, 

Drinkinge  betwene  dinner  and  supper, 
called  beaver.  Antecanum.  Hutoet. 

Betimes  in  the  mominf  they  break 
their  fast ;  at  noon  they  dine ;  when  the 
day  is  far  spent  they  take  their  beaver; 
late  at  night  they  sup. 

Cfttte  of  Languaget,  1568. 

Certes  it  is  not  supposed  nieete  tliat  we 
siiuuld  now  contente  ouiesflves  with 


breakfast  and  supper  only,  as  otlr  elders 
have  done  before  us,  nor  enougli  that 
we  have  added  our  dinners  unto  tlieir 
foresaid  meales,  but  we  must  linve 
tliereto  our  beverages  and  reare-suppers, 
80  that  smaU  time  is  spared,  wherein  to 
occupy  ourselves  unto  any  godly  exer- 
cise. Description  of  Scotland,  p.  20. 

Bbaverage,    *.    (A.'N.)      Cider 
made  after  the  first  squeezing 
Devon. 

Beaveret,  8.   A  half-beaver  hat. 

Beawte,  prep.    Without.  Lane. 

BbazLed,  adj.   Fatigued.  Sussex. 

Beb,  f).  {Lat.  bibo.)  To  sip;  to 
drink.  North.  A  bebber,  an  im- 
moderate drinker.   See  Bib. 

Be  baste,  v.    To  beat. 

Bebathe,  v.  To  bathe  all  over. 

The  bulls  meanwhile  each  other  wounds  do 

lend, 
And  gore  each  others  sides,  whose  blond 

snurts  out, 
And  liend  and  shoulders  all  bebathes ahont 
Wliose  bluudy  blows  the  echoing  wood 

resound.  Firgil,  by  Vicars,  1632 

Beberied,  part.  p.    Buried. 

BEBLAST,j»ar^.jti.    Blasted. 

Bebled,  part.  p.  Covered  with 
blood. 

Beblinde,  v.   To  make  blind. 

Beblot,  v.    To  stain. 

Be  bob,  v.  To  bob  ;  to  bother,  or 
mock.    See  Bob. 

Bebidde,  v.    To  command. 

Becallb,  v.  (A.'S.)  (1)  To  ac- 
cuse; to  challenge. 

(2)  To  abuse ;  to  censure.  West 

(3)  To  require.  Gaw. 
Becasse,  *.  (JFV.)    A  woodcock. 
Becco,  8.  {Itat.  becco.)  A  cuckold. 

Duke,  thou  art  a  becco,  a  comuto. 
P.  How?        M.  Thou  art  a  cuckold. 
Malcontent,  0.  P/.,  iv,  3o 

Bechatted,  part.  p.    Bewitched. 

Line. 
Beche,  8.  (A.'S.)    A  beech-tree. 
Becher,  *.  {A.'S.)    A  betrayer. 

Love  is  becher  and  les. 

And  lef  tor  to  tele.        MS.  Digby,  86. 

Beck,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  becc.)    A  rivu- 
let or  small  brook. 
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(2)  ».    A  constable. 

(3)  V,    To  nod  ;  to  beckon. 

This  liere  I  vow, 
By  my  beloved  brothers  Stygian  slow, 
By  all  tltose  pichy  flouds  and  banks  most 

black. 
Whereat  he  heckt,  and  with  a  thunder- 
crack 
Olympus  totall  frame  extreamly  trembled. 
Virgil,  by  Vicars,\&^i. 

(4)».  A  bow,  a  salutation.  A  beck 
was  a  bend  of  tbe  knee  as  well  as 
a  nod  of  the  head. 
(5)  The  beak  of  a  bird.  "  Sho 
with  a  longe  becke^  Soulier  apou- 
laineJ*  Palsgrave. 

I'm  none  of  these  same  cringing  things 

that  stoops, 
Just  like  a  tumbler  when  he  vaults  through 

hoops, 
Or  daw  or  magpy,  M'hen  at  first  it  pecks, 
Alteinately  their  tails  above  their  becks. 

Flecknoe*s  Epigranu,  1670. 

Becker,  s,  A  wooden  dish.  Nor^ 
thumb. 

Beckbt,  s.  (1)  A  spade  used  in  dig- 
ging turf.  East, 
(2)  A  mantelpiece.  Northampt, 

Beckets,  «.  A  kind  of  fastening; 
a  place  of  security  for  any  kind  of 
tackle  on  board  a  ship. 

Bkck-stans,  *.  Literally,  brook- 
stones;  the  strand  of  a  rapid  river. 
North. 

Beclappe,  v.  (A.'S.)    To  catch. 

Beclarted,  adj^  Besmeared  ;  be- 
daubed. North. 

Beclippb,  v.  (I)  To  curdle.  Maun- 
devile. 
(2)  To  embrace. 

Becomes,  s.    Best  clothes.  East. 

Vf^covGWTf part. p.  {A.S.)  Seized; 
caught. 

Bbcrire,  9.  A  kind  of  oath.  iVor^A. 

Beckipple,  v.    To  make  lame. 

Becurl,  v.  (1)  To  bend  in  a  curve. 
(2)  To  curl  all  over. 

Bed,  (1)  V.     A  roe  is  said  to  bed 
when  she  lodges  in  a  particular 
place.  Diet.  Rust. 
(2)  s.  A  horizontal  vein  of  ore  in 
a  mine.  Derby sh. 


(3)  V.   To  go  to  bed  with. 

(4)  part.  p.  of  bidde.  Offered ; 
prayed;  commanded.  Langtqft, 

(5)  8.  A  fleshy  piece  of  beef  cut 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 
and  bottom  of  the  belly.  East, 

(6)  8.    The  uterus  of  an  animal. 

(7)  Getting  out  the  wrong  side  qf 
the  bedt  a  phrase  applied  to  a 
person  who  is  peevish  and  ill- 
tempered. 

(8)  A  bed  of  snakes  is  a  knot  of 
young  ones. 

(9)  s.  The  under  side  of  a  wrought 
stone,  in  masonry. 

(10)  s.  The  horizontal  base  of 
stone  inserted  in  a  wall. 

(11)  s.  The  body  of  a  cart  or 
waggon.  Northampt. 

Bedaffe,  v.  (A.'S.)    To  make  a 

fool  of. 

Then  are  you  blind,  dull-witted,  and  bedaft. 

North's  Plut.y  p.  106. 

Bedagle,  v.    To  dirty. 

Bed-ale,  s.   Groaning  ale,  brewed 
for  a  christening.  Devon. 

Bedare,  v.    To  dare  ;  to  defy. 

Bedasshed,  part.  p.      Covered; 
adorned. 

BEDAWft,  V.    To  ridicule.  Skelton. 

Bedde,  (I)  s.    a  bedfellow,  hus- 
band or  wife. 
(2)  V.   To  bed ;  to  put  to  bed. 

Bedder,      1  *.    The  under-stone 
bkdetter,  J  of  an  oil-mill. 

edder,       I  ^^  ^^  upholsterer. 

beddiner.  j  *^ 

Beddern,  *.    A  refectory. 
Beddy,    adj.      Greedy ;    officious. 

North. 
Bede,  v.  (1)  (J.'S.)    To  pray. 

That  thou  wolt  save  tlti  moder  and  me. 
Till  preyere  now  I  graunte  the 
Of  that  thou  bede  before. 

Eytig  of  Tars,  1.  246. 

(2)  To  proffer. 

1  A  ring  Ysonde  him  beda 

To  tokening  at  that  tide : 
He  ileighe  forth  in  grct  drede, 
In  wode  him  for  to  h''ie. 

Sir  Trislrem,  iii,  28. 
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(3)  V,   To  order ;  to  bid. 

(4)  8,    A  prayer. 

(5)  8.    A  commandment. 

(6)  8.    Prohibition. 

(7)  pret.  t,  of  bide.  Dwelt; 
continued. 

B£DEADED,j9r^/. j9.     Slain;  made 

dead ;  deadened. 
Bedebt, /7ar/.  j».    Dirtied.  North, 
Bedehouse,  8.    See  Bead. 
Bedel,  «.  A  servitor ;  a  bailiff.  See 

Beadle, 
Bedelry,  8,    The  jurisdiction  of  a 

beadle. 
Bedenb,    adv,  (A.-S.)      Immedi- 
ately ;    at  once ;  continuously  ; 

forthwith. 
Bederke,  v.    To  darken. 
Bedevil,  v.    To  spoil.  South, 
Bedeviled,  part.  p.      Rendered 

like  a  devil;  become  very  wicked. 
Bedew,  v.    To  wet. 
Bed-faggot,  8.    A  contemptuous 

term  for  a  bedfellow.  Ea8t, 
Bbdferb,       \8.  (A.'S.)    A  bed- 

BEDPHEBRE,  J  fcllOW. 

Bedgatt,  *.      Command  ?  Morte 

Arthure. 
Bedight,  part,  p.    Decked  out ; 

adorned. 

Her  weapons  are  the  javelin,  and  the  bow, 
Her  garments  angell  like,  of  virgin-white, 
And  tuckt  aloft,  her  falling  skirt  below 
Ucr  buskin  meetes:  buckled  with  silver 

bright : 
Her  naire  behind  her,  like  a  cloake  doth 

flow, 
Some  tuckt  in  roules,  some  loose  with 

flowers  bedight : 
Her  silken  vailes  play  round  about  her 

slacke. 
Her  golden  quiver  fals  athwart  her  backe. 
Great  Bntainea  Troye,  1609. 

Bedizen,  v.    To  dress  out. 

No ;  here's  Diana,  who  as  I  shall  be- 
dizen, shall  pass  for  as  substantial  an 
alderman's  heiress  as  ever  fell  into 
wicked  bands. 

Mrs.  Behn,  City  Heiress,  1683. 

Bed-joints,  8,    Joints  in  the  beds 

of  rocks.  Derbj/sh. 
Bedlam  cowslip,  8.    The  paigle, 

or  larger  cowslip.  Northampt, 


Bedlamite,  s.  A  person  who, 
^  having  been  put  into  Bethlehem 
as  insane,  had,  after  a  due  time 
of  trial,  been  discharged  though 
not  perfectly  cured.  Not  being 
mischievous  or  dangerous,  they 
were  afterwards  suffered  to  go  at 
large ;  and  the  public  took  much 
interest  in  their  wild  and  extra- 
vagant sayings  and  deeds.  Male 
bedlamites  were  all  Toms,  and 
Poor  Toms;  and  the  females 
Bettys  and  Bess ;  and  all,  in  addi- 
tion to  lunacy,  were  afflicted  with 
loathsome  bodily  diseases.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  plans  of 
vagrant  mendicity;  and  the  coun- 
try was  filled  with  bedlams  and 
bedlamites,  or  Tom  of  Bedlams, 
as  they  were  indifferently  called. 

Every  drunkard  is  so  farre  estranged 
from  himselfe,  that  as  one  in  an  extusie 
of  mind,  or  rather,  in  a  playne  phreuzy, 
he  may  not  be  said  to  be  sui  animi 
compos,  or  a  man  of  sounde  wit,  but 
ratiier,  a  very  bedlem,  or  much  worse. 
Stiibbes's  Jnatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  123. 

Alas !  thou  vaunt'st  thy  sober  sense  in  vain. 
In  these  poor  Bedlamites  thy  self  survey. 
Thy  self,  less  innocently  mud  than  they. 

Fitzgerald's  Poems,  1781. 

Till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civill  warres, 
Tom  o'  Bedlams  did  travel  about  the 
country.  They  had  been  once  distracted 
men  that  had  been  put  into  Bedlam, 
where  recovering  to  some  sobemesse, 
they  were  licentiated  to  goe  a  begging. 
They  had  on  their  left  arm  an  armilla  of 
tin,  about  four  inches  long :  they  could 
not  get  it  off.  They  wore  about  their 
necks  a  great  horn  of  an  ox  in  a  string 
or  bawdrick,  which  when  they  came  to 
a  house  for  alms  they  did  wind;  and 
they  did  put  the  drinke  given  them  into 
this  born ;  whereto  they  did  put  a  stop- 

£le.   Since  the  warres  I  doe  not  remem- 
er  to  have  seen  any  one  of  them. 

Jubrey,  Nat.  Hist,  of  WilU. 

Bedlawyr,  8,  A  bed-ridden  per- 
son. Prompt,  Parv. 

Bedmate,  8,    A  bedfellow. 

Bed-minion,  s,    A  bardash. 

Beooled,  part.p,  Stupified  with 
pain.  Devon. 

BedolvEi  V,    To  dig. 
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Bedone,  part.  p.  Wrought ;  made 

up. 
Bedotb,  V,    To  make  to  dote ;  to 

deceive. 
Bedoutb,  part.  p.    Redoubted. 
Bed-phbre,  «.    Bedfellow. 

And  I  must  have  mine  ears  banquetted 
with  pleasant  and  witty  conferences, 
pretty  girls,  scoffs,  and  dalliance,  in  her 
that  1  mean  to  chuse  for  my  bed-pheere. 
B.  Jons.,  Epioane,  ii,  5. 

Bedpresser,  «.  A  dull  heavy 
fellow. 

Bedrab^led,  part,  p.  Dirtied; 
wet. 

Bedred,  part,  p.i})  Dreaded. 
(2)  Bedridden. 

Bedreinte,  part.  p.  Drenched ; 
drowned. 

Bedrepes,  *.  Days  of  work  per- 
formed in  harvest  time  by  the 
customary  tenants,  at  the  bidding 
of  their  lords. 

Bed-roll,  ».  A  catalogue.  See 
Bead-roll. 

Bedrop,  v.    To  sprinkle ;  to  spot. 

Beds,  *.  The  game  of  hop-scotch. 
North. 

Beds-foot,  s.    The  plant  mastic. 

Bedstettlb,  8.  A  bedstead.  Essex. 

Bedstapf,  8.  A  wooden  pin  stuck 
formerly  on  the  sides  of  the  bed- 
stead to  keep  the  clothes  from 
slipping  on  either  side. 

Bed-suster,  8.  One  who  shares 
the  bed  of  the  husband ;  the  con- 
cubine of  a  married  man  in  re- 
lation to  the  legitimate  wife.  Rob. 
Glouc. 

Bedswerver,  8.  An  adultress. 
Shakesp. 

Bbd-tye,  *.    Bed-tick.  West. 

Beduele,  r.  (-r^.-^.  edwelian.)  To 
deceive. 

Our  angels  ells  thai  him  lete 
Our  God  is  sune  elts  thai  him  helde 
For  he  cuthe  make  the  men  beduelde. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  tdinh.,  f.  129. 

Bedusk,  v.  To  smudge,  darken  the 
colour  of. 


Bedward,  adv.    Towards  bed. 
Bedwarf,  V,    To  make  little. 
Bedwen,  8.    A  birch  tree. 
Bedyner,  8.    An  officer. 

Lyare  wes  mi  latymer, 
Sleuthe  ant  slep  mi  bedyner. 

Lyric roetry,  p.  49. 

Bee.  To  have  bees  in  the  head, 
to  be  choleric ;  to  be  restless. 

But,  Wyll,  my  maister  hath  bees  in  his 

head, 
If  he  find  mee  heare  pratinge,  I  am,  but 

deade.      Damon  and  Pith ,  0.  PL,  i,  180. 

If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the  street, 
and  I  find  him  not  talk  to  keep  him  off 
on  him,  he  will  \iihistle  him  and  all  his 
tuiies  at  overnight  in  his  sleep!  he  has 
aheadfuUqfbees. 

B.  Jon.,  Barth.  Fair,  i,4. 

To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet,  to 
be  cross ;  to  be  a  little  crazy. 

Bee,  «.    A  jewel.    See  J5c<^A. 

Bee-band,  s.  A  hoop  of  iron  which 
encircles  the  hole  in  the  beam 
of  a  plough  where  the  eoultef  is 
fixed. 

Bee-bike,  *.  A  nest  of  wild  bees. 
North. 

Bee-bird,  8.    The  willow  wren. 

Bee-bread,  *.  {A.-S.)  A  viscous 
substance  found  in  the  hives  of 
bees,  supposed  to  be  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  young  bees 
are  formed. 

Bee-but,  *.  A  bee-hive.  Sdmerset. 

Beechgall,  s.  a  hard  knot  on  the 
leaf  of  the  beech,  containing  the 
maggot  of  an  insect. 

Bee-drove,  s.  A  great  crowd  of 
men,  or  other  creatures.  East. 

Beedy,  8.  A  chicken. 

Beedy's-eyes,  8,  The  pansy. 
Somers. 

Beef,  s.  (Fr.)  An  ox. 

Beef-eaters,  s.  The  yeomen  of 
the  guard. 

Beefing,  *.  A  bullock  fit  for 
slaughter.  Suffolk. 

Beepwitted.  adj.  Having  no  more 
wit  than  oxen  $  heavy-headed. 
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B£E-6LUE,  s.  A  substance  with 
which  bees  protect  the  entrance 
of  the  hive. 

Propolis,  Plin.  Gluten  quo  alvei  sni  oras 
compiiigunt  apes,  irpoiroAtc  Beeglnc, 
wbicii  tliey  runke  at  the  entry  of  the 
hive,  to  keepe  out  cold. 

Nommclaior,  1685. 

Bee-hive,  s.  A  wattled  straw- 
cbair,  common  among  cottagers. 
IFesi. 

Beeked,  adj.  Covered  with  dirt. 
North, 

Beel,  v.  To  bellow,  applied  not 
only  to  cattle,  but  to  human 
beings.  A  woman  at  Nettleham, 
whose  only  cow  had  been  sold 
by  her  husband,  a  noted  ringer, 
for  the  purpose  of  subscribing 
for  a  new  bell,  always  used  to 
say  to  him  when  ringing  com- 
menced :  "  Hark !  how  my  poor 
cow  beels  /"  They  also  say  when 
any  one  makes  a  great  noise  by 
shouting,  "How  he  deels!'* 
Line. 

Beeld,  (1)  8,  Shelter.  North.  See 
Beld. 
(2)  V.  To  build.  North, 

Beelding,  9,  A  shed  for  cattle. 
North, 

Beele,  a.  A  kind  of  pick-axe  used 
in  separating  the  ore  from  the 
rock. 

Bee-lippen,  8,  A  bee-hive.  So- 
merset. 

Been,  (1)  s.  pi.  (A.-S.)  Bees. 

(2)  8.  Property ;  wealth.  Tiisser. 

(3)  The  plural  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be. 

(4)  adj.  Nimble ;  clever.  Lane, 
{b)  8.  A  withy  band.  Devon. 

Bernship,  «.  Worship;  goodness. 
Beent-meed,«.  Help  on  particular 

occasions.  Laneaah. 
Beeok,  8.   An  iron  over  the  fire  in 

which  boilers,  &c.,  are  hung;  a 

beak.   Yorksh. 
Bker,  8.  Force  ;  might.  Cheah. 
Beer-flip,  a.  A  driuk  prepared  in 


the  same  wav,  and  with  the  same 
materials,  as  **  egg-flip,"  except- 
ing that  a  quart  of  strong  home- 
brewed beer  is  substituted  for 
the  wine ;  a  glass  of  gin  is  some- 
times added,  but  it  is  better 
omitted. 

Beer-good,  a.  Yeast.  Eaat. 

Beerhouse,  8.   An  old  name  for 
an  alehouse. 

Beerness,  «.  A  beer-cellar.  North. 

Beert,  adj.  Intoxicated.  Warw, 

Bees,  (1)  a.  pi.  Flies.  Line. 
(2)  a.  pi.  Cows.  Cumd. 

'  adj.  {/4.-S.  byaen.) 
Short-sighted;  half- 
blind. 


berzen, 

BISON, 
BYSOM, 


Wei  wostu  that  hi  doth  tharinne. 
Hi  fuleth  hit  up  to  the  chinne. 
Ho  sitteth  thar  so  hi  bo  bisne, 
Tharbi  men  seirget  a  vorbisae ; 
Daliet  habbe  that  iike  best 
That  fuleth  his  owe  nest. 

HuU  and  Nygktingale,  1.  96. 

Now  gylleorys  don  gode  men  gye, 
Ry^t  gos  redles  alle  behynde, 
Truthe  ys  turnyd  to  trechery, 
For  now  the  byaom  ledvs  the  blynde. 
MS.  H'arl.,  5396,  f.  24. 

Bee-skip,  a,  A  hive  or  skip  of 
bees. 

Bees-nest,  a,  A  kind  of  flax. 
Skinner. 

Beesnum.  Be  they  not.  Weat. 

Beksome,  a.  A  broom  with  a  long 
brush.  This  word  occurs  in 
Noll}/ band* 8  DietionariCt  1 593, 
and  is  still  in  use  for  a  birch 
broom,  though  never  applied  to 
one  made  of  hair. 

Sure  'tis  an  uncouth  sight  to  see  some. 
That  sweepe  their  hall  without  a  beesome. 

Men-Miracks,  1656. 

Beest,  8.  The  first  milk  given  by 
a  cow  after  calving.  See  Beaatiru/. 

Beestaile,  a.  {A.-N.)  Cattle. 

Beet-axe,  8.  The  instrument  used 
in  beetiiig  ground  in  denshering. 
Devon, 

Beethy,   adj.   Soft,  sticky;  in  a 
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perspiration;  withered.  Applied 

to  meat  underdone.  Herefordsh. 
Beetle,  s.  {A.-S.)  A  heavy  mallet. 

A  three-man  beetle  was  one  so 
.  *  heavy  that  it  required  three  men 

to  manage  it,  two  at  the  long 

handles  and  one  at  the  head. 
Beetle-browed,     adj.       Having 

brows  that  hang  over. 
Beetle-headed,      adj.        Dull ; 

stupid. 
Beetlestock,  8.    The  handle  of  a 

mallet. 
Beetle-ston,  8.   The  cantharides. 
Beetneed,  8.    Assistance  in  the 

hour  of  distress.  North, 
Befet,  s.  A  buffet ;  a  blow. 
Beffing,  s.  (1)  Barking.  Line 

(2)    Burning  land    after    it   is 

pared.  North, 
Befight,  9.  To  contend. 
Befile,  v.  To  defile. 
Beflay,  v.  To  flay. 
Bkflecke,  V,   To  spot ;  to  streak. 
Bkfoam,  v.  To  cover  with  foam. 
Befog,  v.  To  obscure. 

When  speecli  is  had  of  these  thinjrs, 

tliey  are  so  befogged,  that  they  cauuot 

tell  where  they  are,  nor  what  they  say. 

Lejit's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  32iJ. 

Befon,  V.  To  befall. . 

BeFORN,      1  /  V     c>      TJ   r 

yprep.  (A.'S.j    Before. 

BIFOREN,  J^     ^     ^  ' 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  again  retom, 

For  ought  may  happen  that  hath  been 

befom.  Speus.,  Shep.  K.  May,  103. 

The  little  redbreast  to  tlie  prickled  thorne 

Eeturn'd,    and   sung   there   as   lie   had 

befortie.  Browne's  Brit.  Past. 

Befote,  adv.    On  foot.  Pr.  P, 

Befrose,  part.  p.  Frozen. 

Beyt, pret.  t.   Struck;  beaten. 

Thai  wraug  thair  hcnd  and  wep  ful  sair, 
Als  meu  war  carkid  al  wit  car  j 
Apon  thair  brestes  fast  thai  beft, 
And  al  in  God  thaimself  bileft. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Edinb.,  f.  46. 

Befyce,  *.  Beau  fils,  fair  son. 
Begab,  V,    To  mock;  to  deceive. 
Begalowe,  v.  To  out-gallop. 
Begared,  part.p.  Adorned. 


Begarred, par^^.  Defiled;  very 
much  dirtied.  Devon. 

Begay,  V,  To  make  gay. 

Beoayged,  part,  p.  Bewitched. 
Devon, 

Begchis,  8.   Bitches.  Cov,  My8t. 

Bbgeneld,  8,  A  mendicant.  P.  PI. 

Beggar-my-neighbour,  8.  A  chil- 
dren's game  at  cards. 

Beggar's-barm,  8.  The  froth  col- 
lected by  running  streams  in 
ditclies,  or  in  puddles  by  the 
road-side.  Northampt, 

Beggar's-bush,  8.  A  rendezvous 
for  beggars.  •*  To  go  by  beggar's 
bush,"  to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Beggar's-buttons,  8.  The  bur- 
dock. Devon, 

Beggar-lice,  1  «.  The  plant 
beggar-weed,  j  cleavers  (  Ga- 
lium aperine).  Northampt, 

Beggar's-needle,  8.  The  shep- 
herd's needle.  Midi.  C, 

Beggar's-velvbt,  1  8,    The  light 

beggar's-bolts,  J  particles     of 

down  shaken  from  a  feather-bed, 

and  left  by  a  sluttish  housemaid 

to  collect  under  it.  East. 

Beggary,  Off/.  Full  of  weeds.  JSw/. 

Begin,  8.  See  Biggin. 

Begirdge,  9.  To  grudge.  Somerset. 

Begkot,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Foolish. 

B''gJcot  an  biide, 
Ecde  Iiiin  at  ride 
In  tlie  disnmle. 

Political  Songs f  p.  303. 

BEGLUED,j»ar. ;?.  Overcome.Zryd'^. 
Bego,     \ part.p.  Circumstanced; 
BEGON,  J  happened  to. 

The  soudan  com  that  iike  tyde, 
Aiid  with  his  wyf  he  gou  to  chyde, 
That  wo  was  hire  bigon. 

Kyng  of  Tars,  1.  552. 

Wo  was  this  wrecclied  M'oraman  tho  bigoon. 

Cant.  Tales,  I,  5338. 

Begotsie^ part. p.    Decayed;  worn 

out.  East. 
Begonne,  j»ar/.^.  Begun. 
Bbgrave,  ».  (1)  To  bury. 

(2)  To  engrave. 
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Beghede,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  cry  out 

against. 
Begrumpled,    adj.      Displeased. 

Somerset, 

Begthbn,  v»  To  buy. 

Also,  the  forseyd  executours  and  atur- 
iiyes  hulpyn  edefyen  and  maken  how- 
syng  for  povre  men  in  a  stret  clepyd 
Diinelys  lane,  and  hulpe  berjthyn  and 
purcLacyn  a  place  in  Wykyn  in  susty- 
naunce  of  the  foresevd  howsvng  of 
povre  men.  Found.  Stat,  of  Saffron 
Walden  AlrMh.,\^Q. 

Beguile,  v.  To  cover  with  guile. 

So  beguiVd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 
With  inward  vice. 

Sh.t  Bape  ofLucr. 

Bbgul,  V,  To  make  a  gull  of;  to 
cheat. 

He  hath  not  left  a  penny  in  my  purse : 
Five  shillings,  not  a  farthin^  more,  I  had, 
And  thus  beffuld,  doth  make  me  almost 
mad.     Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubhs,  1611. 

Beguth,  jores.  /.  Began. 

That  bliced  bodi  to  nind  thai  wald. 
And  I  beguthe  it  withald, 

Suilk  strif  bitwix  us  was  tare. 
Cursor  Mundi,'iiS.  Edinb.,  f.  40. 

Begyngge,  adj.  (^.-5.)  Careful. 
Jieliq.  Antiq.f  ii,  8. 

Beh,  prei.  t.  of  A,'S,  bugan. 
Bent;  inclined. 

Behad,  adj.  Circumstanced ;  be- 
fallen.   "  You're  sadly  behadJ* 

BRWAhT, pret.  L    Beheld. 

Behalvb,  8.  Half;  side,  or  part. 

Behappen,  arf».  Perhaps.  Shropsh. 

Beuateb,  part. p.  Hated  ;  exceed- 
ingly hated. 

Behave,  v.  To  manage  or  govern, 
in  point  of  behaviour. 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  arsrument. 

Shakesp.,  Tim.  of  A.,  iii,  5. 
How  well  my  stars  behave  their  influence. 
Davenant's  Just  Italian. 

Behaviour,  8.  Representative  cha- 
racter. 

Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of 

Finince, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrow 'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Shakesp.,  K.  John^  i,  1. 


Beheard,  part.  p.    Heard. 
BEHELiED,jtfar/.jo.  Covered. 
Behest,  *.  {A.-S,)  (1)  A  promise. 

(2)  A  command. 
Behete,  v.  {A.-S.)    To  promise. 
pret.  be/light  and  behote. 

And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  behiglif. 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  xi,  6. 

Behewe,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Coloured. 
Behint,  adv.    Behind.  North. 
Behither,  (I) prep.  On  this  side. 
Sussex. 

Tlie  Italian  at  this  day  by  like  arrosrance 
calleth  the  Frenchman,  Spaniard,l)utch, 
English,  and  all  other  breed  behiiher 
their  mountaines  Apennines,  Traraou- 
tani,  as  who  should  say  barbarous. 
Puttenh.,  Art  of  Engl.  Poesie,  p.  210. 

(2)  prep.  Except. 

1  have  not  any  one  thing,  behither  vice, 
that  hath  occasioned  so  much  contempt 
of  the  clergie,  as  unwillingness  to  take 
or  keep  a  poor  living     Ofeg's  Pref.  to 
Herbert,  C.  Parson,  A.  11  b. 

Beholding,  adj.    Beholden ;  ob- 
liged. 

We  anglers  are  all  beholding  to  the  good 
man  that  made  this  song.  Walton's  Ang. 

And  I  shalle  thinke  mysclfe  highly 
beholding  unto  you. 

Bachelor's  Banquet,  p.  18. 

Bbholdingness,  8.   Obligation. 

Behoveful,  adj.    Useful ;  profit- 
able ;  needful. 

Behounced,  a^'.    Finely  dressed ; 
smart  with  finery.  Essex. 

Behove,  s.  (A.-S.)     Behoof;  ad- 
vantage. 

Behovely,  adj.  Profitable. 

BEHUNG,^ar^j».  Hung  about 

Beie,     i 
BEiEN,  \adj.  {A.'S.)    Both. 

BEY,       J 

Ac  heo  ne  myjt  so  rathe  come,  that  the 

kynges  twei, 
Nere  y-come  out  Yrlond,  wyt  gret  power 

bey, 
Of  Scottes  and  of  Picars,  of  Denemarch,  of 

Norwei.  Bob.  Glouc,  p.  107. 

And  tueie  bischopes  in  ys  lond, 
Wcl  hy  were  begne  y-foud. 

Chron.  ofBugl.,  Bitson's  Met.  Bom. 
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Ke  beon  511  butc  Iwcien, 
Mine  suneu  jit  beoth  bcien. 

MS.  Colt ,  Calig.,  A  ix,  f.  28. 

Beigh,  8,  {A..S.  beag.)  Anything 
twisted,  but  generally  an  orna- 
ment for  the  neck;  a  torques: 
it  also  is  used  to  express  an  orna- 
ment in  general. 

Sir  Canados  was  tban 

Ck>n8table  the  queu  ful  neighej 
For  Tristrem  Yaonde  wan, 

So  wenetb  lie  be  ful  sleighe, 
To  make  hir  his  leman 

With  brocbe  and  riche  heigke. 

Sir  Tristrem,  iii,  66. 

Beight,  9,    Anything  bent;   the 

bend  of  the  elbow.  North. 
Bkike,  v.  To  warm  as  before  a  fire. 
II vs  flesche  trerabylde  for  grete  elde, 
Hvs  blode  colde,  hys  bwly  unwelde, 

"llys  lyppes  bio  for-thy: 
lie  Imdmore  nivstyr  of  a  yode  fyre, 
Of  bryght  biondys  brt- nnyug  schyre, 
To  beykt!  hvs  booms  by. 

Le  Bune  Florence  qfEotne,  I  99. 

Beild,  8.  (1)  See  Beld. 

(2)  A  handle.    Y'orksh. 
l^EiLDiT, part. p.  Imaged;  formed. 
Being,  (1)  conj.  Since. 

And  being  you  have 
Dtu-lin'd  his  means,  you  have  increas'd  his 

malice. 

B.  and  Fl.,  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  act  u. 

Hear,  llow  now  ? 

So  melancholy  sweet? 

Pot.  llow  coiild  I  choose 

Being  thou  wert  not  here?  the  time  is 

come. 
Thou'lt  be  as  good  unto  me  as  thy  wordr 
Carltcrigkt's  OnHnary,  1661. 

(2)  8.  {A.-S.  byan,  to  inhabit.) 
All  abode ;  a  lodging.  Sussejp. 

(3)  *.  Condition.   Weber. 
Beire,  (1)  gen.pl.  Of  both. 

(2)  adj.  Bare. 
Beisance,  8.  Obeisance. 

How  is't  then.thicke  great  shepherd  of  the 

fi.'ld, 
To  whom  our  swaincs  sike  humble  beisance 

yield.  Peek's  Eijlogue,  1689. 

Beyte,  8.  A  sharper.    Cumh. 

Here  ptdlars  frae  a'  pairts  repnir, 

Ik'iilli  Yorksliire  heytes  and  Scotch  fwoak, 

And  Paddies  wi'  tlie'ir  feyne  lin  ware, 
Tho  a'  dest-yn'd  to  botch  fwoak. 

Stagg's  Cumberl.  Poena,  p.  135. 


Bejadk,  ».  To  weary;  to  tire. 
Bejape,  r.    To  make  game  of;  to 

ridici^e. 
Bekay,  8,    The  jowl  or  lower  jaw 

of  a  pig.  Norfhampt. 
Beke,  (1)  8.    The  brim  of  a  hat  or 

hood,  or  anything  standing  out 

firm  at  the  bottom  of  a  covenog 

for  the  head. 

(2)  V.    To  warm ;  to  sweat.  Be- 

keande^part,  a 
BEKENB,r      A  beacon. 

BRKNE,  J 

Bekenne,  r.  (1)  \A.'S.)    To  com- 
mit to. 

(2)  {A.'S.  becennan.)     To  give 
birth  to. 

Bekerb,  v.  To  skirmish ;  to  bicker. 

Bekins,  adv.  Because.  Doi's^t. 

BEKKE,r.  To  beg.  Towneley  My8t, 

Beknowe,  v.  (A.-S.)    To  acknow- 
ledge ;  to  confess. 

Tlienne  watj  spyed  and  spared 

Upon  spare  wyse, 

Bi  preve  poynte^  of  that  prynce 

Put  to  hym  selven. 

That  he  bekneto  cortaysly 

Of  the  court  that  he  were. 

Gavoayn  ^  the  Or.  Kh.,  1. 1620. 

Bekur,  5.  Fight;  battle ;  skirmish. 

Bel,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Beautiful. 

Bel  ace,  v.  To  chastise  with  a  strap. 

Belacoil,     ^8.  (A.'N.)    A  kind 
bialacoil,  J  reception ;  a  hearty 
welcome.   Personified  in  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose. 

Belafte,  pret.  t.   Left ;  remained. 

BELAGGED,/?ar^.j».  (1)  Tired;  lag- 
ging behind. 
(2)  Dirtied ;  wetted. 

Belam,  v.  To  beat. 

Belamour,  *.  {Fr.)  (1)    A  lover. 
Spenser. 
(2)  The  name  of  a  flower. 

B EL-AMY,  8.  (A.-N.)  Fair  friend. 

Belappe,  v.    To  lap   rouud;  to 
surround. 

BELAST,j:;ar/. /?.  Bound. 

B^LATRDf part.  p.  (1)    Benighted. 
Milion. 
(2)  Retarded. 
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Belave,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  remain. 

Bel  AT,  «.  (1)    To  fasten.   A  sea 
term. 
(2)  To  flog.  Northampt, 

BeIjAYbd, part  p.  Covered,  Spenser, 

Belch,  (1)  «.  Small  beer.  Yorkah, 
(2)  V.  To  remove  the  indurated 
dung  from  sheep's  tails.  Somerset, 

Belche,  V,  To  decorate.  Pr.  P, 

Belcone,  8.  A  balcony. 

Beldame,  ».  {A,'N,)  (1)  A  grand- 
mother. 
(2)  A  fair  lady.  Spenser, 

Belde,  (1)  r.  {A,'S.)  To  protect. 

This  Frein  thrived  frara  yer  to  yer: 
Tlie  abbesse  uece  men  wend  it  were. 
Tiie  abbesse  her  gau  teche  atid  belde. 
Lay  le  Freine,  1.  231. 

(2)  8,  Protection ;  refuge. 

His  em  anafwer  he  yeld, 

That  Utel  he  wald  wene, 
Of  bot  ache  was  liim  held. 

That  Morauut  suster  had  bene. 

Sir  Tristrem,  ii,  19. 

(3)  adj.  Bold. 

(4)  8,  Build ;  strength. 

She  blissid  here,  and  from  him  ran, 
Intd  here  chamber  anon  she  cam, 
That  was  so  stroutre  of  belde. 

Syr  Gowghler,  1.  81. 

BiachildeoflitiIft«M« 
Overcomen  I  am  in  myn  elde. 

Cursor  MutuU,  MS. 

(5)  V,  To  build. 

(6)  V.  To  inhabit. 

Beloer,  V,  To  roar;  to  bellow. 
North, 

Bble,  (1)  adJ,  {A.'N.)  Fair;  good. 
(2)  a,  {j4,'S.  beat.)  Bad  conduct. 
idne.  The  signiflcation  of  this 
word,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
appears  to  be,  bad  course,  or  con- 
dtictt  or  censurable  proceeding  of 
improvident  or  ill-disposed  cha- 
raclers.  "  He'll  ne'er  bate  bele 
w^hawl  hes  spend  evry  hawp'ny" 
is  said  of  a  spendthrift. 

Beleakins.  By  the  Lady  kin ! 
North, 

Bele-chere,*.  (^.-iV.)  Good  com- 
pany. 


Belechose,  8,  {A.-N.)  Pudendum 
f.  Chaucer,  Belchos,  in  MS. 
Addit.  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  12,195, 
f.  158. 

Beleddt.  By  our  Lady !  Leie. 

Belee.  v.  To  shelter.   Shakesp, 

Beleeke,  adv.  Belike ;  probably. 

As  Hector  had  unhorst  Patroclus  tho, 
Dispoyling  him  in  field,  alas  tor  woe, 
Unwares  to  wreeke  tliis  deede  of  his  beleeke 
He  slayes  a  peerelcs  Troyan  for  a  Greeke. 
Feele's  Farewell,  1589. 

Belepered,  adJ,  Infected  with 
leprosy. 

Beleve,  (1)  V.  {A.'S.  beJifan.)  To 
remain ;  to  be  alive. 
(2)  V,  To  leave. 
(3)».  Belief. 

Belevenesse,  8,  Faith.  Pr,  P, 

Bele  WING,  s.  The  belling  of  the 
hart. 

BEi.EYStpart.  p.  of  belye.  Besieged. 

Belfer,  s.  a  sort  of  framework 
of  wood  or  other  material  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  brick,  iron, 
&c.,  on  which  a  stack  of  corn  is 
raised.  At  the  top  of  each  pil- 
lar is  placed  a  projecting  coping 
stone,  and  on  these  stones  are 
laid  the  cross  beams :  the  inten- 
tion of  the  broad  stone  is  to 
prevent  vermin  getting  up  into 
the  stack.  The  proper  terra 
for  this  erection  is  a  brandreth; 
but  many  of  the  common  people 
call  it  a  belfer^  confounding  it 
probably  with  the  word  belfry, 
mentioned  below.  Lincoln, 

Belfry,  s.  (I)    A  temporary  shed 
for  a  cart  or  waggon  in  the  fields 
or  by  the  roadside.  Line. 
(2)  s.   Part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
Lydgates  Minor  PoemSt  p.  201. 

Belo,  v.  To  bellow.   Somerset, 

Belgards,  s,  {Fr,)  Fair  looks. 

Belorandtathbr,  8.  A  great 
great  grandfather. 

Belier,  adv.  Just  now.  Somerset, 

Belikb,       1  adv.  Certainly ;  per- 
BELiKELT,  J  haps ;  probably. 

Belims,  V,  To  ensnare.  Dent, 
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Beling,  8.  (1)  Suppuration.   "  In- 

sanics.    Belyng"    MS.,    Vocab. 

Ibih  cent 

(2)  The  noise  a  chicken  makes 

when   first  breaking  the  shell. 

'*  You  can  hear  them  beling  sir, 

afore  they  comes  out."  Somerset. 
Belitter,  v.  To  bring  forth  a  child. 
Belive,  adv.  (1)  (J.-S,)    Quickly; 

immediately ;  presently. 

(2)  In  the  evening.  North. 
Belke,  v.  (1)  To  belch.  North, 

(2)  To  lounge  at  length.  Line. 
Bell,  (I)  ».   A  roupie  at  the  tip  of 

the  nose.  Palsgr. 

(2)  8.    The  cry  of  the  hart  at 

rutting  time. 

(3)».  To  swell. 

(4)  To  bear  the  belly  to  win  the 

prize  at  a  race,  where  a  bell  was 

the  usual  prize. 

Among  tlie  BoniHng  it  [a  horse  race]  was 
au  Olvmpic  exercise,  and  the  prize  M'as 
a  garland,  but  now  tliey  beare  the  bell 
away.  Saltonstall,  Char.  tZ. 

To  lose  the  bell,  to  be  wor.-^ted. 

But  when  in  single  figlit  he  lost  the  bell. 

Fairf.,  Tasso,  xvii,  69. 

Bellakin,  part,  a.      Bellowing. 
North. 

Belland,  8.     (1)  Ore,  when  re- 
duce to  powder.   North. 
(2)  Its  pernicious  etfects,  when 
imbibed  in  small  particles.  North. 

Bellarmine,  8.    A  sort  of  stout 

earthen  bottle,  ornamented  with 

the  figure  of  a  bearded  face,  and 

said  to  have  received  its  name 

from  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  whom 

this  face  represented.   To  dispute 

with  Bellarmine,  to  empty  the 

bottle. 

Cos.  There's  no  great  need  of  souldiersj 

tlieir  camp's 
No  larger  than  a  ginger-bread  office. 
Pan.  And  the  men  little  bigger. 
Fhil.  What  half  lieretick 
Book  tels  you  that  ? 
Bho.  The  greatest  sort  they  say 
Are  like  sU>ne-pots  with  beards  that  do  reach 

down 
Unto  their  knees. 

Cartwriffhtt  Lady  Errant,  1661. 


'TIS  dark,  we'll  have  one  heVarmn* 
there,  and  then  bonus  nocius,  I  must  to 
my  mistress. 

Shadwell,  Epsom  Wells,  167S. 

Bellart,  8.  A  bear-Ieader.  Chest. 
Belle,  (1)  «.      A  mantle?     See 
Wrighfs  Anecd.  Lit.,  p.  12. 

(2)  V.  {A.'S.)   To  roar. 

(3)  8.  A  clock.   Cov.  Myst, 

(4)  8.  A  bonfire ;  for  boat.  Gaw. 
Belle,  v.  To  swell. 
Belle-blome,   8,   {A.'N.)      The 

daffodil. 
Belle-chere,  8.  {A.'N.)      Good 

cheer. 
Belle3eter,  8.     A  bell-founder. 

Prompt.  Parv. 
Bell-flower,  s.  The  daffodil. 
Bell-gate,  "I  *.   The  circuit  orli- 
BELL-OAiT,  J  berty  in  which  a  bq;- 

gar  was  formerly  allowed  to  beg, 

so  named  from  the  bell  which 

he  tinkled  to  attract  the  notice 

of  the  charitable. 
Bellibone,  8,  (/v.)  A  fair  maid. 

Fan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  b^t 
Such  a  bellibone. 

Spen.,  Shep.  Kal.,  Apr.  91. 

Belli  BORiON,  8.   A  kind  of  apple. 

East. 
Bellical,  adj.  (Lat.)  Warlike. 
Belliche,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Fairly. 
Bellicon,  8.  One  devoted  to  good 

cheer.   North. 
Bellicous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Warlike. 
Bellify,  v.    To  beautify.    Jtey- 

nalde's  Byrth  of  Mankynde, 
Bellin,  v.    To  roar;   to  bellow. 

North. 
Bellituoe,  8.  {Lat.)    Fairness. 
Bell-kite,  s.  A  protuberant  body. 

North. 
Bellman,  «.  A  watchman.  Part  of 

his  office  was  originally  to  bless 

the  sleepers  whose  door  he  passed. 

Thus  Herrick : 

The  Belman. 
Vrora.  noise  of  scareiii  es  rest  ye  fre^ 
From  murders,  benedicite. 
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From  all  mischances,  that  may  fright 
Youi*  pleasing  slumbers  in  tlie  night; 
Mercie  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblin  from  ye,  while  ye  sleep. 
Past  one  o'clock  and  almost  two. 
My  masters  all,  good  day  to  you. 

Hesp.y  p.  139. 

So  Milton,  Penseroso : 

The  helman^s  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Hence  our  BeUman*8  verses. 
BfiLLOCK,  ¥.  To  bellow,  f^ar.  dial. 
Belloned,  d'^'.  Asthmatic.  North. 
Bellose,  adj.  {Lai.)  Warlike. 
Bellowfarmer,  8.  A  person  who 

had  the  care  of  organs,  regals,  &c. 

Bellpeare,  8.  A  sort  of  pear. 

Ptram  cucurbitinum,  Plin.  ab  oblonga 
cucnrbitee  figura.    Poire  de  sartenu,  ou 
de  campane.     A  bell  peare,  or  gourd 
.    peare }  so  called  of  liis  likenesse. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

Bellrag,  V,  To  scold.  Heref.  See 
BalUrag. 

Bellragges,  8.  A  sort  of  water- 
cresses. 

Bells,  8.  pi.  The  ears  of  oats. 
Northamp.  A  crop  of  oats  is  said 
to  have  beWd  well,  when  it  pro- 
mises to  be  heavy. 

Bell-soller,  8.  The  loft  in  a 
church  on  which  the  ringers 
stand.   North. 

Bellweather,  8,  A  cross  and 
blubbering  child.  North. 

Bellt,  8.  The  widest  part  of  the 
vein  of  a  mine.  North. 

Bellyatere,  8,  A  bellfounder. 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Belly-band,  8.  A  girth  to  a  cart- 
saddle.  North. 

Bellycheat,  8.  An  apron.  A8h. 

Bellycheer,  8.  Good  living. 

A  spender  of  his  patrimony  and  goods 
in  bellycheere,  and  unthriftie  compauie  : 
ak^ena-tUl:  a  loeute-oood. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
Gluttonie  mounted  on  a  greedie  beare, 
To  helly-cheere  and  banquets  lends  his  care. 
Bowlands,  Knaves  q^  Spades,  /■<;.,  1613. 

Belly -CLAPPER,  «.  A  word  equi- 
valent, according  to  Florio,  to 
certain   senses    of   the   Italian 


words  hattdglio  and  battifdHe. 
It  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
some  instrument  for  announcing 
dinner. 

Belly-friend,  *.  A  sycophant. 

Belly-god,  8,  A  glutton,  or  epi- 
cure. 

Belly-harm,  ».  The  cholic. 

Belly-holding,  8.  A  crying  out 
in  labour.  Devon. 

BEi.LY'HAKEDf adj.  Entirely  naked. 
A  very  common  expression  in  our 
earlier  writers. 

Belly-piece,  8.  (1)  The  apron,  or 
covering  of  the  belly. 

If  thou  slioulds  cry,  it  would  make 
streaks  down  thy  face;  as  the  tears  of 
the  tankard  do  upon  my  fat  hosts  belly- 
pieces.  Sliadwell,  Bury  Fair,  1689. 

(2)  A  thin  part  of  a  carcase  near 
the  belly.  North. 

Bellys,  1      g^u^^g 
belyes,  J 

Belly-shot,  adj.  A  term  applied 
to  cattle,  **  when  in  the  winter, 
for  want  of  warmth  and  good 
feeding,  they  have  their  guts 
shrunk  up."  Kennett. 

Belly-timber,  «.  Food.  Var.dial. 

Belly-vengeance,  8.  Small  beer. 

Belly-want,  8,  A  belly-band. 
Hampsh. 

Belly-wark,».(-<^.-5.)  The  cholic. 
North. 

BELOKUt  part.  p.  Locked. 

BELOKEDjjt^ar/. /?.  Beheld. 

Belon,  8.  (Fr.)  A  distemper  com- 
mon to  cattle  in  some  parts  of 
the  North  of  England.  It  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  caused  by  the  water 
they  drink  being  impregnated 
with  lead. 

Belongings,  8.    Endowments. 

Bblook,  v.  To  weep.  Beds. 

Beloukr,  v.  To  fasten ;  to  lock  np. 

Bblowt,  v.  To  abuse  roughly. 

^»,^llt'  \^'  To  cheat.  Cumb. 
bilpbr, j 

Belsch,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  adorn ;  to 

decorate. 
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Belsh,  8.  "Rubbish ;  sad  stuff.  Line. 
Bkl-8H ANGLES,  8,  A  caut  term. 

Head -master  of  morrice-dauncers,  high 
head-borough  of  heielis,  and  onelv 
tricker  of  your  trill-lilles,  and  best  bet- 
shangles  beiweene  Sion  and  mount 
Surrey. 

Kemp,  Nine  Dales  Wonder,  1600. 

Bblsire,  8.  {A.-N,)  A  grandfather; 

an  ancestor. 
Belsize,  ad;.  Bulky;  large.  East. 
Bel-swaooer,  s.  a  swaggerer ;  a 

bullv ;  a  whoremaster. 
Belt,  (1)  v.  To  suppurate. 

What  godly  reason  can  any  man  alyve 
alledge  why  Mother  Joane  of  Stowe, 
speaking  these   wordes,  and  ncyther 
more  nor  lease, 
'•  Our  Lord  was  the  fyrst  man 
That  ever  thorne  prick't  upon  t 
It  never  blysted  nor  it  never  belfed, 
Aud  I  pray  Goi,  nor  this  not  may,'* 

should  cure  either  beastes,  or  men  and 
women,  from  diseases  ? 
Z.  Northampton's  Defensative  against  the 
Poyson  of  supposed  Propheciiss,  1583. 

(2)  V,  To  beat.  Shropsh, 

(S)  V.  To  shear  the  buttocks  and 

tails  of  sheep.  Midland  C. 

(4)  8.  An  axe.  Pr.  P. 

(5)  8,  A  course  of  stones  pro- 
jecting from  a  wall. 

(6)  Pricking  at  the  beltt  a  cheat- 
ing game,  also  called  fast  and 

'  loo8e,  as  old  as  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Belt  AN, «.  The  first  of  May.  North, 

Belter,  8.  A  prostitute.   North. 

Bel u TED,  adj.  (Lat.)  Covered  with 
mud.  Sterne. 

Belve,  V,    (1)  To  drink  greedily. 
North. 
(2)  To  bellow ;  to  roar.  Somer8et. 

Belvering,  a^'.  Noisy;  blustering. 
Northampt. 

Belwe,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  bellow. 

Belwort,  8.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Be  LYE,  V.  (A.-S.  belicgan.)  To  sur- 
round ;  to  beleaguer. 

The  kyng  and  heie  men  of  the  lend,  mid 

strengtlie  aud  mid  ginne, 
h;aiLhelaiie  the  castel  longe,  ar  hii  him 

mijte  i-winne.  Bab.  Qloue.,  p.  519. 


Beltmmed,  part.  p.     Disfiginiecl 

Skelton, 
Bem,  8.    A  beam ;  a  pillar. 
Bemanolk,  v.    To  mutilate. 
Bem,     \8.  {A.-S.  bema.)   A  trum- 
beme,  j  pet. 

Thau  sal  be  herd  the  blast  of  hem. 
The  demster  sal  cum  to  dem. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS. 

Trompors  gunne  heire  ingne*  biove. 
The  knihtes  riden  out  on  a  rowe. 
On  stedes  white  and  blake. 

Kifngof7}art,\.m. 

Beme,  8.    Bohemia. 

Bemene,  v.  {A.'S.  benuBnan.)    To 

lament  for. 

The  kyng  of  Tars  out  of  his  sadd  fel, 
The  b>od  out  of  his  woundewel, 
Mouv  mon  hit  bement. 

Kyng  of  Tart,  LlOeS, 

Bbmete,  V.  {A.'S.)    To  measure. 
Bemoil,  v.      To  bemire,   or  be- 
draggle. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard,  in  how  miiy 
a  place ;  how  she  was  bemoiVd, 

Shakesp.,  Tarn.  ofShr.,  ir,  L 

Bemoisten,  v.    To  moisten. 

Bkmole,  8.  A  term  in  music, 
B  molle,  soft  or  flat. 

Bemonster,  v.  To  make  mon- 
strous. Shakesp. 

Bemooked,  adj.  Dirtied,  defiled; 
literally,  bemucked.  Palsgrave. 

Bemused,  adj.  Dreaming ;  intoxi- 
cated. 

Bemy,  8.  A  term  in  music ;  per- 
haps B  my,  or  middle,  between 
flat  and  sharp. 

Ben,  (1)  ».  {A.'S.  ben.)    To  be. 

(2)  adj.    Prompt ;  ready.   Gaw, 

(3)  *.  pi.  (A.'S.)    Bees. 

(4)  8.  pi.  {A.-N.)   Goods. 

{b)  adv.  {A.'N.)    Well;  good. 
(6)  prep.    In ;  into.   Yorksh, 
{7)  8.  {A.-N.)   The  truth.  Deron. 

(8)  The  ♦♦  true  ben,"  the  utmost 
stretch  or  bend.  Exmoor. 

(9)  8.  A  figure  set  on  the  top  of 
the  last  lo^d  of  the  harvest,  im- 
mediately in  front,  dressed  up 
with  ribbonsi  &c.  Noff, 
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(10)  9,  Oil  of  bell  (benzoin), 
an  ointment  formerly  in  great 
repute. 

Benar,  adj.    Better.   A  cant  terra. 

Benature.*.  (A.'N.)  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  holy  water. 

Bench,  8.  The  shelf  of  a  rock  run- 
ning  to  a  main  joint.  A  term 
among  quarry>men  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

(2)  8.  A  widow's  bench,  a  share 
of  the  husband's  estate  which  a 
woman  enjoys  besides  her  join- 
ture. Sussex, 

Benchcloth,  8,  A  carpet  to  cover 
a  bench.  **  Benchclothe  or  carpet 
cloth,  tapes."  Huhet 

Benched,  adj.  Furnished  with 
benches. 

Bencher,  s.  An  idler;  one  who 
spends  his  time  on  the  benches  of 
alehouses. 

Bbnch-floor,  8.  In  the  coal  mines 
of  Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire, 
the  sixth  parting  or  laming  in  the 
body  of  the  coal. 

Bench-hole,  s.  The  hole  in  a 
bench,  ad  levandum  alvum. 

Bench-table,  s.  A  low  stone  seat 
round  the  inside  of  the  walls  of 
a  building. 

Bench-whistler,  s.  An  idler,  who 
spends  his  time  chiefly  on  the 
alehouse  bench. 

Bend,  ».  (I)  {A.-S.)  A  bond;  any- 
thing which  binds. 

Mi  lord  the  douke,  he  seyd  anon, 
For  schame  lete  the  leredis  gon. 

That  er  bothe  gode  and  heiide  1 
For  ich  am  conien  hider  to-day 
For  to  saven  hem,  yive  y  may. 

And  bring  hem  out  ot  henae. 

Amis  and  Jmilount  1. 1233. 

(2)  A  band  of  men. 

(3)  A  band;  anything  bound 
round  another ;  a  tie. 

(4)  A  turn  of  a  forest. 

A  herd  of  deer  was  in  the  bend. 

All  feeding  before  his  face : 
Jjiow  the  best  of  you  I'll  have  to  my  dinner, 

And  that  in  a  little  space. 

Bobin  Hood  and  his  Cotuin  Scarlet. 


(5)  Strong  ox  leather,  tanned 
with  bark  and  other  ingredients, 
which  give  it  a  blue  cast. 
North. 

(6)  Indurated  clay.  North. 

(7)  The  border  of  a  woman's 
cap.  North. 

(8)  A  piece  of  bent  plate-iron, 
which  went  over  the  back  of  the 
last  horse  at  plough.  Leic. 

(9)  (A.-N.)  A  band  or  bandage; 
a  horizontal  stripe. 

Beaded,  part.  p.  Bound.  Afotin- 
devile. 

Bendel,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  band,  or 
stripe ;  a  bendlet. 

BENDiNO,/7ar/.a.  Striping;  band- 
ing. 

Bbnd-leathkr,  8.    Sole-leather. 

Bendsfull,  8.  Bands-full;  bun- 
dles. 

Bbndware,  8.    Hardware.   Staff* 

Bendwith,  8.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

Bene,  (1)  v.    To  be. 

(2)  8.    Bane ;  destruction. 
rS)  8.    A  bean. 

(4)  8.  {A.'S.)  A  prayer ;  a  re- 
quest. 

(5)  adv.  {A.^N.)  Well;  fair; 
good.  Gaw. 

Beneaped,  part.  p.  {A.'S. )  Left 
aground  by  the  ebb  of  the  spring 
tides.  South. 

Beneday,  8.    A  prayer-day. 

Benedicite.  (Lat.)  An  exclama- 
tion equivalent  to  Bless  us ! 

Benediction-possbt,  ».  The  sack- 
posset  taken  on  the  evening  of 
the  wedding  day,  just  before  the 
company  retired. 

Benefice,  s.  (A.-N.)    A  benefit. 

Benefit,  «.  A  living ;  a  benefice. 
North, 

Beneme,  V,  (A,'S.)    To  take  away; 

to  take  from. 

jee  ^yven  hem  all  jowre  powere,  and 
forte  jyve  hem  jee  benemen  me,  and 
nevere  tlie  lattere  y  myghte  nevere 
have  so  nmchc  power  as  5W. 

Romance  of  the  Munk,  MS.,  f.  14. 
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BbnemerenTi  adj,   (LaL)    Well 

deserving. 
BENEMPT,/;ar/./7.    Named ;  called. 
Benerth,  8.     The  service  which 

the  tenant  owed  the  landlord  hy 

plough  and  cart  in  Kent.  Lam- 

barde, 
Benethe,  v.    To  begin.  Cov.  Myst. 
Benetoire,  1  «.   a  cavity  or  small 
BEN  AT  ORE,  J  holc  in  the  wall  of  a 

church,  generally  near  the  door, 

for  the  vessel  that  contained  the 

holy  water. 
Benbyolencb,  8.   A  voluntary  gra- 
tuity given  by  the  subjects  to  the 

king. 
Benevolers,  9.  Well  wishers. Pa»/. 

Lett,  ii,  336. 
Benewith,  8.  The  woodbine.  Pr.P, 
Benge,  v.     To  drink  deeply.  So- 

merset. 
Benoer,  8,      A  chest   for   corn. 

Pr.  P. 
Benot,    adj.     Cloudy;   overcast. 

Essejp, 
Benigne,  adj.  (Lat,)    Kind. 
Benime,  v.    To  take  away.    See 

Beneme. 
Bbnison,  8.  {A.'N.)    A  blessing. 
Ben-joltram,    8.     Brown   bread 

soaked   in  skimmed   milk;    the 

usual  breakfast  of  ploughboys. 

East. 
Benk,  8.  (A.'S.)   A  bench. 
Ben-kit,  8.   A  wooden  vessel  with 

a  cover  to  it.  Line. 
Bennet,  8.     The  bent  grass,  or 

bents.  Somerset. 
Bennick,  8.    A  minnow.  Somerset. 
Benome,  part. p.  of  beneme.  Taken 

away. 
B^ifOTUiiiGEDtpart.p.  Annihilated. 
Benow,  adv.   By  this  time.  North. 
Bense,  8.    A  cow-stall.  North. 
Bensil,   t;.    To  thrash;   to  beat. 

North. 
Bent,  (1)8.  A  plain ;  a  common ;  a 

field ;  a  moor ;  a  common  term  in 

early  English  poetry. 

(2)  8.    The  declivity  of  a  hill. 


(3)  8.  A  kind  of  grassi  more 
usually  known  as  bents. 

(4)  8.    A  chimney.  North, 

(5)  8.    Form;  shape. 

(6)  adj.    Ready. 

Bents,  8.  pi.  Different  kinds  of 
hard,  dry,  coarse  grasses,  reeds, 
and  rushes ;  the  grounds,  or  pas- 
tures, on  which  they  grow.  Dif- 
ferent writers  apply  the  term  to 
the  juncus  bulbosus;  the  star- 
wort;  the  arundo  arenaria;  the 
alopecurus  geniculatus  ;  and  the 
agrostis. 

His  spear  a  hent  both  stiff  and  strong; 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  lon^. 

DraytOH*sNi/mphidia,  ii,  466. 

Next  to  that  is  the  mnsk-rose ;  then  the 
strawberry  leaves  dying,  with  a  most 
excellent  cordial  smell ;  then  the  flower 
of  the  vines ;  it  is  a  little  dust,  like  the 
dust  of  a  bent.        Lord  Bacon*t  BtuijfS. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  enus 

freen ;  upon  his  bead,  a  garland  of  mm/i; 
ing-cups,  and  maiden*hair. 

Peaekam,  p.  419. 

Bbnters,  8.    Debentures. 
Bentles,  8.     Dry  sandy  pastures 

near  the  sea  covered  chiefly  with 

bent-grass.  East. 
Benwyttre,    8.    The    woodbine. 

Pr.P. 
Benzamyne,  1  8.   Benzoin,  a  kind 

benzwine,  j  of  resin. 
Beo,  (I)  V.  (A-.S.)    To  be 

(2)  prep.    By. 
Beodb,  (1)  V.   To  pray;  to  offer. 

See  Bede. 

(2)  8.    A  prayer. 
Bboryng,  8.  (1)  Burying;  a  fii- 

neral. 

(2)  Birth ;  i.  e.,  child-bearing. 
Bbon,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  be. 

And  tellen  we  schulen  of  Ysay, 

That  us  tolde  trewely 

A  child  tlier  is  i-boren  to  us, 

And  a  sone  i-jiven  us 

Whos  nome  schal  i-nempned  beon 

Wonderful,  as  me  may  i-seon. 

Vernon  MS.,  Bodleian  libnuy. 

Bboth,   prest.  t.  of  beon.     Be; 
are ;  is. 
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Beouten,  jprqi/.  (A.'S,)   Without. 
Bepinch,  v.   To  pinch  all  over. 

Amon^t  the  rest,  was  a  good  fellow  devill. 
So  cal'd  in  kinds,  cause  lie  did  no  evill, 
Knowne  by  the  name  of  Bobin  (as  we 

licarc) 
And  that  his  eyes  as  broad  as  sawcers 

were : 
Who   came   aniglits,    and    would   make 

kitchins  cleane, 
And  in  the  bed  bepinch  a  lasie  qiieane. 
BawlandSy  Knave*  of  Spades,  ^c,  1613. 

BEauARRE,  8.    B  sharp.    An  old 
musical  term. 

BERB,  J   ^    ' 

(2)  8.  A  berry. 

(3)  ».    A  bier. 

Now  frendschip,  suld  je  fande 
Of  sir  Philip  jowre  lere. 

To  bring  ^ow  out  of  band, 
Or  je  be  broglit  on  here. 

MinoVs  Poems,  p.  24. 


(4^  partp.    Carried. 

))  8. 


(5)  8.  The  space  a  person  runs  in 

order  to  leap  with  impetus.  North. 
Berafrynde,  8.    A  drinking  term. 

King  Edward  and  the  Shepherdy 

HartshomCf  p.  48. 
Berand,  part,  a,    (1)    Rushing; 

roaring. 

(2)  Bearing. 
Berandyles,  8.  The  name  of  a  dish 

in  ancient  cookery. 

For  to  make  berandyles.  Nym  hennys, 
and  seth  hem  M-yth  god  bufj  and  whan 
hi  ben  sodyn,  n5^m  the  hennyn,  and  do 
awey  tlie  bonys,  and  bray  snial  yn  a 
mortar,  and  temper  yt  wyth  the  broth, 
and  seth  yt  thorw  a  cuklore,  and  cast 
thereto  powder  of  gyngevyr,  and  sugar, 
and  graynys  of  poivtiiys-gcrnatys,  and 
boyle  y t,  and  dresse  yt  in  dysclies ;  and 
cast  aoove  CI0W7S,  gytofres,  and  maces, 
and  god  powder ;  seiTe  y t  fortli. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  40. 

Berascal,!;.  To  abuse  like  a  rascal. 
Berate,  v.    To  scold. 
Berattle,  9.    To  rattle. 
Berayed,  part,  p.   (1)   Arrayed ; 

dressed. 

(2)  Dirtied. 
JBkraine,  V,  To  wet  with  rain ;  to 

moisten* 


Berber,  a.    The  barberry. 

Berbine,  «.    The  verbena.  Kent. 

Bercel, 
berseel,        8.  (J,-N.  beraault.) 
BERTEL,       y  A  mark  to  shoot  at. 
BYSSELLB,  j  Prompt,  Part, 

BERSELL,      J 

Bercelets,  8.pL    Hounds.    See 

Baralet, 
Bercen,  8,    The  barton  of  a  house. 

Wiltsh, 
Berche,  adj.    Made  of  iron. 
Bero,  8.  A  beard. 
Bbroash,  s,  a  neck-cloth? 

I  have  prepared  a  treatise  against  the 
cravat  and  berdash,  which  I  am  told  is 
not  ill  done.  Guardian,  No.  10. 

Berde,  8.   (1)      Margin ;    brink. 

Pr.P. 

(2)  A  lady.  See  Bird, 
Bere,  (1)  8,  (J.-S.)    A  noise;  a 

roar ;  a  cry.     , 

(2)  V.  {J.'S.)  To  make  a  noise. 

(3)  8.  A  pillow-case.  See  Pittovo* 
here, 

(4)  V,  To  bear ;  to  carry. 

(5)  V,  To  bear ;  to  produce 

(6)  «.  A  bear. 

(7)  ».  To  bear  upon  ;  to  accuse. 
Bere-bag,  8.  One  who  bears  a  bag. 
Be  rede,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  advise. 
Bere-franke,  8.    A  wooden  cage 

to  keep  a  bear  or  boar  in.  Mo- 
ntutic  Letfer8,  p.  269. 

Beren,  V,    To  bear.  See  Bere, 

Berent,  V,    To  rent ;  to  tear. 

Bkretta,  8.  A  kind  of  hood  worn 
by  priests.  Hali^  Satire8y  iv,  7. 

Berfrey,  8.     A  moveable  tower. 

Berger,  8.  (Fr.)  A  term  in  hair- 
dressing. 

A  berger,  is  a  little  lock,  plain,  with  a 
puff  turning  up  like  the  ancient  fashion 
used  by  shepherdesses. 

Lady's  Dictionary,  1694. 

Beroeret,  8.  {A,'N.)    A  sort  of 

song.  Chaucer, 
Bergh,  8.  A  hill.   York8h, 
Bergomask,  9.  A  name  for  a  rustic 

dance,  taken  from  Bergamasco, 
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the  people  of  which  were  ri- 
diculed for  heing  more  clownish 
than  any  other  people  in  Italy ; 
they  were  on  this  account  made 
the  types  of  all  the  Italian  buf- 
foons. 

Beuhegor,  s.  Beer-aigre. 

Berialles,  8.   Beryls. 

Bebib,  8,  A  grove ;  a  shady  place. 

The  cell  a  chappell  bad  on  th'  ensternc  side, 
Upon  the  wester  side  a  grove  or  berie. 

Orl  Fur.,  xli,  57. 

Beribl,  8,  (1)  A  burial. 
(2)  A  tomb  ;  a  grave. 
Bbrino,  8,  The  lap. 

Al  so  he  lay  in  slepe  by  nyglit, 
Him  thougbte  a  goshauk  with  gret  flyght 
Steleth  on  his  he>yng. 
And  yenith,  and  sprad  abrod  his  wyngyn. 

K.  Alisaunder,  L  484. 

Bering-case,  «.  A  portable  casket. 

Bering  B-LEPE,  8,  A  basket.  Fr,  P. 

Berispb,  v.  To  disturb. 

Bbrke,  v.  To  bark. 

Berlin,  s.  The  name  of  a  kind  of 
coach  in  use  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  so  called 
from  being  first  used  in  the  Prus- 
sian capital. 

Beware  of  Latin  authors  all ! 

Kor  think  your  verses  sterling,. 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl, 

And  scribble  in  a  berlin.  *        Smfi. 

Berlina,  8.  A  pillory.  B,  Jon8on, 
Berly,  adj.     Barry,  an  heraldic 

term. 
Berme,  (1)  r.  {J.'S.)  To  foam. 

(2)  8,  Foam  ;  froth. 

(3)  *.  Yeast ;  barm. 
Bermen,  8.   Bar-men ;   porters  to 

a  kitchen. 

Two  dayes  ther  fastinde  he  yede. 
That  non  forhiswerkwolde  him  fede; 
Tbe  thridde  day  herde  he  cjiUe ; 
"Bermen,  bermen,  hider  fortli  alle!" 

Uavelok,  1.  868. 

Bbrmoothes,  8,  The  Bermudas. 
Skake8p, 

Bermudas,  8.  A  cant  term  for 
certain  obscure  and  intricate 
alleys  in  London,  in  which  per- 


sons lodged  who  had  occasion  to 
live  cheap  or  concealed;  called 
also  the  Streight8.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  nar- 
row passages  north  of  the  Strand, 
near  Covent-garden. 

Meercraft.  Engine,  when  did  yon  see 
My  cousin  Everhill?  keeps  he  still  your 

quarter 
In  the  Bermudas. 
EnQ.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  writing 
This  morning  very  hard. 

B.  Jons.,  Devil  an  Ass,  ii,  1. 

Bermuda8  also  denoted  a  species 

of  tobacco;    probably   brought 

thence. 

Wliere  being  furnished  with  tinder, 
match,  and  a  portion  of  decayed  Bat' 
moodas,  they  smoake  it  most  terribly. 
CUtus's  Whimz.,  p.  185. 

Bern,  {1)8.  (A.-S.  beom.)  A  man ; 
a  knight ;  a  noble. 

(2)  8.  (A.-S.)  A  child. 

(3)  8.  A  barn. 
Bernaclr,  8,  A  gag  for  a  horse. 
Berners,  8.   Men  who  stood  with 

relays  in  hunting;  the  men  who 
fed  the  hounds. 

°r°rf*  I*- A  shadow.  Pr.i-. 
berwe,  J 

Berowne,  adj.  Round  about. 

Berrier,  8,  A  thrasher.  North. 

Berry,    (1)    «.      A    gooseberry. 

North. 

(2)  V.  To  thrash  corn.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  rabbit-burrow. 

A  rr  anie  s  hollers  went  to  steale  conies, 
and  by  the  wuy  they  wara'd  a  novice 
among  them  to  make  no  noise  for  feare 
of  skarring  the  conies  away.  A'  last  be 
espying  some,  said  aloud  in  Jjatiue: 
*'£cce  cunicuii  molti;"  and  with  that 
the  conies  ranne  into  their  berries 
"Wherewith  his  fellowes  offeinled  nud 
chyding  him  therefore,  he  said,  "  "Who 
(the  devil!)  would  have  thought  that 
conies  understood  Latine/' 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

(i)  8,  A  herd  of  conies. 

(5)  8.  A  flood. 

Crdscia  d^dcque,  a  suddaine  sliowre,  a 
storme,  a  tempest,  a  blustring,  a  berry 
or  flaw  of  many  wiudes  or  s^ormes  to- 
gether, bringing  violent  showres  of 
water.  Fhrio. 
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(6)  «.  A  borough. 
Bbrseel,  s,    a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

See  BerceL 
Berselet,  8,  A  kind  of  bow  ? 
Berst,    (1)    prest,    t    of    bere* 

Bearest. 

(2)  pret,  t  of  breke.  Broke. 

(3)  8.  {A,-S.)  Injury. 

The  leredi,  sore  adrad  withalle, 
Ladde  Beves  into  the  halle, 
And  of  everiche  sonde, 
That  him  com  to  )ionde, 
A  dide  hire  ete  nlthcrferst, 
That  she  ne  dede  him  no  bent; 
And  drinke  ferst  of  the  win, 
That  no  poisoun  was  therin. 

Bevcs  ofHamtount  p.  75. 

Bert,  (1)  ».  To  perspire.  North, 

(2)  adj.  Bright. 
Beruffianise,  9.  To  abuse  like  a 

ruffian. 
Berungb,  8.  A  burial. 
Berwe,  8.  A  shadow.  See  Berowe. 
Berwe,  1    ^  ,^_^x  j,^  defend. 

BERTE,  J         ^  '' 

Berwham,    8,     A    horse-collar. 

Pr.P. 
Beryll,  8.    Apparently  some  rope 

belonging  to  a  ship.  Cocke  Lorel- 

les  Boie,  p.  12. 
Bbryne,<.  a  child.  MorteJrihure, 
Beryse,  8.  Berries. 
BBRYjT.jprw.  /.  o(  bere.  Beareth. 
Berje,  8.   A  mount;  a  hill. 
BEiifpre8.  t.  of  be. 
Besage,  8.  {A.-N.)    A  bed  carried 

by  horses,  called  besage  horses. 
Besaguy,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  two-edged 

axe. 
Besant,  8.  A  gold  coin,  so  called 

because  first  coined  at  Bvzan- 

tium.     Its  value  seems  to  have 

varied  from  ten  to  twenty  sols. 
Bescatter,  v.  To  scatter  over. 
Beschade,  v.  To  shadow. 
Bescorned,  a^.  Despised. 
Bescratche,  v.  To  scratch. 
Bescro,  v.  To  beshrew. 
Bescummer,  1  9.    To  scatter  oi- 
BESCUMBER,  J  dure. 


Which  working  strosgly  with 
The  conceit  of  the  patient,  would  make 

them  bescummer 
To  th'  height  of  a  mighty  purgation. 

B.  /•  Fl^  Fair  Matd  of  the  Inn,  ir. 

A  critic  that  all  the  world  betcumberi 
With  satirical  humours  and  lyrical  num- 
bers. Jons.,  Poeiaster,  act  v. 

Bese,  V.    To  see;  to  behold;  to 

see  to ;  to  take  care. 
Beseek,  v.  Tu  beseech. 
Beseeme,  v.   To  seem ;  to  appear. 
Besene,  part.  p.  Clad ;  adorned. 
Besenys,  8.  Business. 
Bbsi&t^  part. p.  Placed ;  employed ; 

bestowed. 
Beshake,  v.  To  shake  roughly. 

The  country  fellow  by  the  fist  did  take  him. 

And  in  plaiue  rusticlie  manner  did  beshake 

him.      Rowlands,  Knave  of  Spades,  1613. 

Berharp,  v.  To  make  haste. 
Var.  dial. 

Be'^het,  part. p.  Shut  up. 

Beshine,  v.    To  give  light  to. 

Beshote,  part.  p.     Dirtied.  Lane. 

Beshradde,  part.  p.  Cut  into 
shreds. 

Beshrewb,  ».  (A.'S.)    To  curse. 

Beside^  prep.    By  the  side  of. 

Besidery,  8.  A  kind  of  baking- 
pear.  Kersey. 

Besieged,  part.  p.  An  astrologi- 
cal term  applied  to  a  planet  when 
between  the  bodies  of  two  male- 
vole  nts. 

Besien,  v.    To  busy ;  to  trouble. 

Besight,  8.  (A.'S.)  Scandal ;  of- 
fence. 

Besiship,  8.    Activity. 

Besit,  V,  To  suit;  to  become. 
Spens, 

Beskykte,  part,  p.  Thrust  off; 
shifted  off. 

Beslabber,  1  V.  To  slobber  one- 
beslobber,  J  self. 

Beslomered,  part,  p.  Dirtied. 
Piers  PI, 

Beslurry,  v.  To  smear;  to  de- 
file.   Drayton. 

Besme,  8,  A  besom.  Pr.  P, 
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Besmirch,  v.    To  soil ;  to  daub ; 

to  smear.  Shakesp, 
Besmotered,  part,  p.  Smudged. 

But  he  ne  was  nought  gay. 
Of  fu8t3ran  he  wered  a  gepoun. 
Ail  bystnoterud,  with  liis  hahurgeotin. 
Chaucer,  C.  T.,  1.  76. 

Besmudoe,  V.    To  soil  or  blacken 

with  dirt  or  soot. 
Besmut,  v.  {A.-S.  besmytan.)    To 

soil,  or  blacken  with  smut. 
Besnow,  v.  {A.'S,  besniwan.)     To 

scatter  over  like  snow;  to  whiten. 
Beso,  conj.   So  be  it.   Maundevile. 
Besofte,  pre/,  t.   Besought. 
Besognio,  8.  {Hal)  A  beggar. 
Besore,  r.    To  vex;    to  annoy. 
Besort,  (1)  V.  To  suit ;   to  fit. 

(2)   8.       Attendance;     society. 

SJtckesp, 
Besparaoe,  v.  To  disparage. 

Yet  am  1  not  a^nst  it,  that  these  men 
hy  their  mechanicall  trades  should  come 
to  besparage  gentlemen  and  chuff-headed 
borghomHsters. 

Ntuh's  Pierce  PenniUste,  1593. 

Bespaul,  0.  To  daub  with  spittle. 
Milton. 

B^SFELT,  part.  p.  Bewitched ;  mis- 
chievous, without  being  vicious. 

Bespeken,  V,  To  speak  to ;  to 
address. 

Besperpled,  j»ar/.  j».     Sprinkled. 

Be-spoke,  part.  p.   Bewitched. 

Besprenged,  "I  j^^flr/.  j».  Besprin- 
besprent,     J  kled. 

And  found  the  sprin^ins:  grass  witli  blood 
besprent.  Fair/ax's  Tasso,  p.  191. 

Bespurt,  V,     To  spurt;    to   cast 

forth. 
Besuuite,  8.   Biscuit. 
Bessen,  v.    {A.-N,   baisser.)     To 

stoop.  Leic. 
Bessome,  v.    {A.'S.  beswimman.) 

To  swim ;  to  sail. 
Bessy,  8.  A  female  bedlamite.  See 

Bedlamite. 
Best,  *.   {A.-N.)    An   animal;  a 

beast. 
Bestab,  v.     To  stab  all  over. 


With  all  my  heart  Tie  spend  a  cravne  <t 

twaine 
To  meete  the  rascall  in  roy  dish  againe: 
I  would  bestab  his  skin  like  double  cuts. 
Sowlands,  Knave  qfClubbs,  1611. 

Bbstad,  9.  (.<^.-5.)  Circumstanced; 
beset;  provided. 

Sum  son^te   thayre   maysturs,  sum  hit 

thnym  that  day. 
Sum  ran  here  and  there,  like  men  that 

were  madde, 
Sum  were  ryght  hevy  and  harde  hestaidSf 
Rvght  besy  in  thayre  wittes  away  to  goo, 
aU  was  for  the  best,  oure  Lorde  wold  it^ 

shulde  be  so  I    MS.  Bibl.  Reg.,  17  D»  xr. 

Bestarred, jvar/.  jD.  Covered  mth 

stars. 
Bestial,  s.  (A.-N.)  Cattle. 
Bestially,  adv.  Beastly. 
Bestiate,  v.  To  make  like  a  beast. 
Bestly,    adv.      Belonging    to   a 

beast.  Chaucer, 

Bestoe,     1       Reception. 
bestow,  J  ^ 

Tliey  find  as  bad  bestoe  as  is  their  pofrtage 
beggerly. 

Warner's  Jlbions  England,  1593. 

Bestowt,  t?.  (1)  To  lay  up ;  to  stow 
awav.   East. 

(2)  To  commit  suicide.  Line, 

(3)  To  deliver  a  woman. 
Bestract,         \odj.    Mad;    dig 

BESTRAUGHT,  J  tractcd. 

Bestud,  V,      To  ornament    with 

studs. 
Beswike,  v.  {A.-S.  beswican.)   To 

betray ;  to  deceive ;  to  cheat. 
Besy,  adj.  Busy. 

Besyttyn.  To  set  in  order.  Pr.  P. 
Bet,  (I)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Better. 

{2)  part,  p.  Beaten. 

(3)  part. p.  Bettered  ;  improved. 

(4)  pret.  t.  for  behet.  Promised. 

(5)  Go  bet,  go  along,  an  old 
hunting  cry,  often  used  in  a  more 
general  sense. 

Betake,  v,  {A.-S.)    To  give;  to 

intrust  to.  See  Beteche. 
Betalk,  v.    To  tell ;  to  give  an 

account.  Drayton. 
Betars,  8,    A  word  used  in  the 

accounts  of  the  proctors  of  the 
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church  of  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  for  an 
article  used  at  the  festival  of  that 
saint,  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  discussion,  and  is  supposed 
to  mean  bitters,  or  bitter  herbs 
dried.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the 
16th  cent,  there  is  a  regular 
charge  in  the  parish  accounts  of 
7d.  for  a  pound  of  betar»  or  bet- 
ters. One  of  these  items  seems 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject; "Comp.  1540.  It.  for  a 
pound  of  Judas  betars Id"  Ano- 
ther item  occurs  occasionally,  not 
only  in  these  accounts,  but  in 
those  of  other  churches,  "  for  a 
pound  of  betars  for  Judas  light." 
This  item,  coupled  with  others, 
for  "  wax  for  the  dedication  day, 
20d" — "  for  a  pound  of  wax  at 
dedication  day" — "for  4  pound 
of  wax  at  S.  byles  tyde  2«.  6<f." 
— *•  It.  for  gress  {grease)  at  the 
dedication  day,"  &c.,  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  betars 
were  mixed  with  combustible 
matter,  to  cause  a  smell  in  burn- 
ing. See,  however,  Betyng- 
candle. 

Bbtattered,  adj.  Dressed  in  rag- 
ged clothes. 

Betaughte,  pret.  p.  of  beteche. 
Gave  to. 

Betayne,  8.  {A.'N.)  The  herb 
betony. 

Betawder,  v.  To  dress  gaudily. 

Cro,  get  ye  home,  and  trick  and  hetatcder 
yourself  up  like  a  right  city  lady. 

Mrs.  Bekn,  City  Heiress,  1628. 

Bete,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  amend;  to 
heal ;  to  abate.  "  Bete  my  bale," 
bring  me  relief  from  my  misfor- 
tune. 

(2)  To  light  or  kindle  a  fire;  to 
administer  fuel. 

(3)  (J.'S.)  To  prepare ;  to  make 
ready. 

(4)  8.  Help ;  assistance.  Skinner, 

(5)  V.  {A.'S.)  To  beat. 

(6)  V.  To  walk  up  and  down. 


(7)  part.  p.  Bit. 

(S)  8.  A  black-beetle.  Devon, 

Beteche,  ».  (A.-S.  betecan.)  To 
give;  to  intrust  to;  to  deliver 
up. 

Beteem,  v.  To  bestow ;  afford ;  al- 
low ;  deign. 

Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  eagle  for 
to  seeme.  Golding's  Ovid  Metamph. 

And  poore  heart  (were  not  wisliing  in 
vaine)  I  could  beteeme  her  a  better 
match,  than  thus  to  see  a  diamond 
buried  in  seacoale-ashes. 

(kue  is  alter'dy  Dram.  Bialogw,  1685. 

Therefore  the  Cretan  people  much  esteemed 

him, 
And  cal'd  him  God  on  earth  for  his  rare 

wit; 
Much  honor  he  received  which  they  beteetn'd 

him, 
And  in  their  populer  judgements  held  it  fit 
To  burne  him  mirrheandinsence,  for  they 

dct'iu'd  him 
Worthy  alone  amongst  the  Gods  to  sit. 
Her/wood's  Great  Britaines  Troy,  1609. 

Betel,  s.  A  hammer. 

Betblle,  r.  {A.-S.)    To  deceiye; 

to  mislead. 
Beteh^ part. p.    Beaten;  worked; 

embroidered. 
Betenoing,  prep.      Concerning; 

relating  to.   Yorksh. 
Beth,  pres.  t,  of  ben.  Be ;  are. 

^z:i.}'^j-  Both. 

Bethekys,  ^rqp.  Betwixt. 
Bethink,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  grudge. 

Somerset. 

(2)  To  recollect.  North. 
Bethral,  v.  To  enthral. 
BETHuiXT,jprqB.  Betwixt. 

The  prest  taketh  that  like  child 

In  his  hondcn  bythuixte. 
And  seith,  Ich  ne  cristin  thei  nau^t, 

jef  thou  ert  i-cristned. 

William  de  Skoreham, 

Beth  WINE,  s.  The  wild  clematis. 
Wight, 

Betide,  v.  {A,-S.)  To  happen. 

Betined,  a^^'.  Hedged  about,  /^er- 
stegan, 

Bbtle,  adJ.Soh ;  fitted  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  applied  to  land.  North, 
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^'       1  r.  (A..N.) 
'*»      rtrav 


To  be- 


Betoatled,  adj.  Imbecile ;  stupid. 
Devon, 

B  etoke  ,  pret.  t.  pi,  of  heteche.  G  ave. 

Betossed,  adj.  Troubled. 

Betouse,  v.  To  drag  about. 

Betraitor,  V,  To  call  one  traitor. 

Betrappe,  V,  To  entrap;  to  en- 
snare. 

Bbtrash, 

BET  raise, 

bitraisshe, 

Betrax,  8.  A  bretesche,  or  bat- 
tlement. Pr,  P, 

BETKAYVEf  part,  t.  Betrayed ;  de- 
ceived. 

Betraysshe,  t.  To  go  about  the 
streets  of  a  town.  Palsgrave. 

Setrbd, pari. p.  Prevailed;  con- 
quered. 

BETREiNT,j»ar^.  jp.    Sprinkled. 

'^ETRiM,  V,    To  adorn ;  to  deck. 
$ETso,  s.    The  smallest  coin  cur- 
rent in  Yeaice)  worth  about  a 
farthing. 

And  what  must  I  give  you  ? 

Bra.  At  a  word  thirty  livres,  I'll  not 

bate  you  a  betso.  Antiquary,  0.  Fl.,  x.  47. 

Bett,  V,  To  pare  the  turf  with  a 
breast-plough.  Herefordsh, 

Bettaxe,  8,    A  pickaxe.  Devon. 

Bette,  adj.  (1)  Good.  Herefordsh, 
(2>  Better. 

Betteb,  s.  An  instrument  used 
by  thieves  to  wrench  doors  open. 

Bettelynges,  8.  Battlings ;  bat- 
tles. Latimer. 

Better,  adj.  More.  Var.  dial, 
"  Shee  has  now  gotten  the  better 
way  of  him,"  i.  e.,  beat  him  in 
running. 

Better-cheap,  s.  A  better  bar- 
gain; cheaper. 

Bettermost,  supei^l,  of  better, 
Warxo. 

Betterness,  8,    Superior.  North, 

Bkti'y-tit,  8,  The  titmouse.  Suf- 
folk, 

Betwan,  8,  An  open  wicker  bot- 
tle or  strainer,  put  over  Ihe  vent- 
hole  in  brewing  to  prevent  the 


grains  of  malt  passhig  throngih. 

North. 
Betwattled,  adj.    Confounded; 

stupified ;  troubled  in  mind. 
Betwit,  V,    To  taunt ;  to  upbraid. 
Betwixen,  prep.    Between. 
Bbtyno-candle,    *.     A    candle 

made  of  resin  and  pitch.  Sharp's 

Cov,  Myst.,  p.  187. 
Betynge,  8,  A  rod,  any  instrument 

of  •  nnishment.  Pr.  P. 
Beufe,  adj.    Buff. 
Bkvel»  {1)8.    A  sloped  surface  in 

masoni  y. 

(2)  t;.    To  cut  an  an- Ic 

(3)  8,  (A,'N.)  A  v.olent  push 
or  stroke.  North, 

(4)  ».  A  kind  of  square  used  by 
masons  and  carpenters.  Cot' 
grave, 

Bever,  (1)  8.  (A.-N.)  An  inter- 
mediate refreshment  between 
breakfast  and  dinner;  any  re- 
freshment taken  between  the  re- 
gular meals.   See  Beaver, 

Jppetitus.     Your  gallants  never  sup, 
breakfast,  nor  bever  without  me. 

Linffua,  O.  PL,  v.  148. 
He  is  none  of  those  same  ordinary 
eaters,  that  M'ill  devour  three  break- 
fasts, and  as  many  dinners,  without  any 
prejudice  to  their  bevers,  drinkings,  or 
suppers.        B.  ^Fl.,  Worn.  Hater,  i,  3. 

(2)    V,     (perhaps    from     A,-S. 

bifian,)     To  tremble ;  to  quiver. 

North, 
Beverache,  8,  {A,'N,)      Drink; 

liquor. 
Beverage, ».  {A.-N.)  (1)  The  same 

as  bever. 

(2)  Reward;  consequence.  Bob, 
Glouc, 

(3)  A  composition  of  cider,  wa- 
ter, and  spice.  Devon.  See 
Beaverage. 

Beyer-ken,  s,  A  cant  term  for  a 
drinking  house. 

Is  tlie  top  of  the  sliire. 
Of  the  bever  ken, 
A  man  among  men. 

mts  Recreations,  1645. 
Bevish,».  To  fall  headlong.  North, 
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Bevy,  «.  {A.-N.)  A  company; 
a  term  properly  applied  to  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  game,  as  roebucks, 
quails,  and  pheasauts.  An  old 
MS.,  perhaps  out  of  compli- 
ment, speaks  of  "  a  bevey  of 
ladies." 

Bewaile,  9.  To  cause,  or  compass. 

As  when  a  ship  that  flyes  fayre  luider 

SHvle 
All  liiddeu  rocke  escaped  hath  unwares, 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  bewatle. 

Spcns.,  F.  C-,  1,  vi,  1. 

Bewapbd,  part,  p.     Astonished. 

See  Awhape. 
BEWAR^Dt  part,  p.    Expended. 
Bbwe,  (1)  r.    To  bow;  to  obey. 

(2)  8.    Drink  ;  liquor. 
Be  WED,  V.    To  wed. 
Beweld,    1  V.  (A.-S.)    To  wield ; 
BEWiELD,  j  to  possess;  to  govern, 

or  sway. 

The  whiche  shulde  seme  to  be  true,  for 
BO  much  us  this  Eadwalyn  whs  of  lawful 
Hire  to  bcwelde  his  landewheu  liis  futlier 
dyed.  FaHarts  Chronicle,  p.  1;34. 

BEWENDED,j9ar/.jp.  Turned  about. 

Bewbpe,    V,     To  weep  for;    to 

lament. 
Bewes,  8,    Boughs. 
Bewet,  adj.    Wet ;  moist. 
Bewete,  8.    Beauty. 
Bewgle,  8,    A  bull.  Hampkh, 
Bewhisper,  v.    To  whisper. 
Bewits,  8.  The  leathers  with  which 

the  bells  were  fastened  to  the 

legs  of  a  hawk. 
BEWivsa,  9.   To  bewilder.  Devon, 
Bewly,  adj.     Shining;  having  a 

lustre.  Warw, 
BKWosDf part. p.  (A.'S.)   Imposed 

upon ;  embarrassed. 
Beword,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  become. 

Wee  mused  all  what  would  hereof  hevoord. 
Thynne's  Debate,  p.  61. 

Bewrap,  V,   To  wrap  up. 

Bewray,       ^ 
bkwrey,  (1)  '^^  (A.'S.)  To 

bkwrie,       >  betray;    to  disco- 
BEWRioas,  I  ver. 

BE  W  rye, 


I       (2)  V.    To  defile  with  ordure. 

Bewkeckt,  part,  p.  Wrecked, 
ruined. 

Be  WROUGHT,  part,  p.  Wrought ; 
worked. 

Bewtese,  8.  Civilities;  cere- 
monies. 

Bex,  «,     The  beak  of  a  bird.  Norf. 

Bey,  (I)  8.  {A.'S.)  An  ornament 
of  the  person.    See  tieigh, 

(2)  pret.  t.    Bowed. 

The  wolf  bey  adoun  his  brest^ 
And  gou  to  sikeu  harde  and  stronge. 
Bfliq.  Jntiq  .  ii,  276. 

(3)  8.    An  ox. 

And  as  concernyng  beys,  all  ffate  iry«, 
exrepte  a  very  ttewe  fur  the  howse,  l»e 
Sdiil.  and  mych  of  the  stuf  of  howshold 
is  comeyd  awey. 

Momutie  Letters,  p.  151. 

(4)  #.    A  boy.   Pr.  Parv. 
Beye,  (1)  V.  To  aby ;  to  atone  for. 

(2)  V.  To  buy. 

(3)  adj.    Both. 

(4)  «.    A  bee. 

l>>r  the  flyes  that  are  ahoute  the  water 
of  Kgiplu,  and  for  the  beyes  in  the 
Aiiriaus  londe. 

Coverdale's  Bible,  Esay,  ch.  rii. 

Beyetb,   (I)  V,     To  beget;  pro- 
create. 
Ye  sire,  heo  seide,  be  seint  Katerin, 
Yif  lialvendel  the  child  were  ihya, 

Then  miht  ve  Kladnes  seo. 
Dame,  he  seide,  how  is  tliat  ? 
Kis  hit  nut  myn  that  ich  beyat? 
No,  sire,  i-wis,  seith  he<i. 

Kytig  of  Tan,\.19^ 

(2)  8.  An  obtaining;  gaining; 
accomplishment. 

(3)  part.  p.    Begotten. 
Beyghed,  part.  p.    Bowed. 
Beyke,  v.{\)  To  beek ;  to  warm. 

(2)  To  stretch.  Pr.  P. 
Beyn,  adj.    Pliant,  flexible.  Pr.  P. 
Beynb,  adv.  Quickly ;  readily. 
Beynesse,   adj.     Lively;    quick. 

Pr.P. 
Beyte,  8.  (1)  A  sharper.  North, 

(2)  A  bait ;  a  snare. 
Bez.    Be;  is. 
Buz  antler,  «.   The  second  antler 

of  a  stag. 
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Bezonian,  "1  ».    (from  Hal    be- 

BKSsboNB,  J  aognOf  or  beaognoso.) 

A  beggar.  Shakesp. 

What  Bezoman  is  that? 
Middleion's  Blurt  Master  Constable. 

Beat  the  bessognes  that  lie  hid   in  the 
carriages. 
Brome,  Cov.  Qard.  weeded,  act  v,  sc.  3. 

Bezzle,!  V.  (A.'N.)  To  drink  to 
BizLB,  J  excess. 

'Sfoot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a 
tavern  looks  now.  Oh!  when  shall  1 
bizle,  bizU  ?         Honest  Jfh>re,  part  ii. 

That  divine  part  is  soakt  away  in  sinne, 
In  sensurd  lust,  and  midnight  betelitig. 
Marstoti,  Scourge  of  V.,  Lib.  ii,  Sat.  7. 

Bezzle,  8.  The  slanting  side  of  the 

edge  of  an  edged  tool.  Norf, 

(2)  8.    A  drunkard. 

Oh  me!  what  odds  there  seemeth  'triixt 

their  clieer 
And  the  swoln  betzle  at  an  alehouse  fire. 

HaWs  Satires,  v,  2. 

Bbzzleo,  adj.  Turned,  blunted,  as 
the  edge  of  a  tool.  Suffolk, 

Bi,  8.  {J.'S.  bi/t  bye.)  A  town  or 
Tillage. 

Balder  hem  was  non  in  ^t. 
His  name  was  hoteu  sir  Gii. 

Gy  of  tVarwike,  p.  267. 

BiACON-WEBD,  8,  The  plant  goose- 
foot.  Dorset, 

BiALACoiL,  8,  {A,'N,)  Courteous 
reception. 

Bias,  \(1)  adv,  (Fr.  biai8.)  In 
BiAZ,  J  a  sloping  manner. 

(2)  8,  A  slope,  "bya8  of  an  hose, 
bias." 

(3)  8,    Al  garter. 

BiAT,  (1)  8.  (Fr.  biaut)  A  leather 
strap  ovei'  the  shoulders,  used  by 
miners  to  draw  the  produce  to 
the  shaft. 

(2)  "A  kind  of  British  course 
garment  or  jacket  worne  loose 
over  other  apparrell."  Cotgrave, 

Bib,  1(1)  ^*  {from  Lat.  bibo,) 
BiBBB,  J  To  drink ;  to  tipple. 

There  goeth  a  pretie  jeast  of  a  notable 
drunkard  of  Syrucusa,  whose  manner 
was,  when  he  went  into  the  taverue  to 


drinke,  for  to  laye  certaine  q^gesin  t1i« 
earth ;  and  cover  them  with  mould :  and 
he  would  not  rise,  nor  fpve  over  Kb- 
biug,  till  the  whole  wer  hatched. 

SoUand'sPtiny^i.m. 

The  muses  bacely  begge,  or  bibbe,  or  both. 
Wamer^s  Albums  England^  1593. 

(2)  8,    A  fish,  gad%M  barbatu8, 

(3)  8.   A  child's  pinafore. 

(4)  8,  A  piece  of  cloth  attached 
to  an  apron  to  protect  the  upper 
part  of  a  dress. 

Bibbed,  adj.  Drunk.  CJiaueer, 
Bibbbler,  8,     One    who    drinks 
often. 

I  perceive  you  arc  no  gre:it  bybler  ^  «., 
reader  of  the  bible),  Pasiphilo. 
Pas.  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  good   bib- 
beler,  'specially  in  a  bottle. 

Gascoign^s  WorkSt  sign.  Ci  1* 

Bibber,  (1)  «.   A  drinker. 
(2)  V,    To  tremble.  Kent, 

Bibble,  v.  (1)  To  drink ;  to  tipple. 
(2)  V.  To  eat  like  a  duck,  gather- 
ing its  food  from  water,  and 
taking  up  both  together. 

Bibble-babble,  8,  Idle  talk. 

Biberidgb,  8.  A  forfeit  or  fee  in 
drinking. 

He  is  a  passionate  lover  of  morning* 
draua:hts,  which  he  j^enerally  continues 
till  dinner-time;  a  ngid  exacterofunm- 
eroats  and  collcctor>general  uf  foys  and 
biberidge.  He  admires  the  prudence  of 
that  apothegm,  "  lets  drink  first :"  and 
would  rather  sell  20  per  cent,  to  loss 
than  make  a  dry  bargain. 

England's  Jests,  1687. 

Bible,  8,  Any  great  book.  The 
most  remarkable  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  Bible,  is  the 
method  of  divination  by  Bible 
and  key,  described  in  the  Athe- 
nian Oracle,  i,  425,  as  follows: 

A  Bible  havinjc  a  key  fastened  in  the 
middle,  and  being  held  between  the  two 
forefingers  of  two  persons,  will  turn 
round  after  some  words  said :  as,  if  one 
desires  to  find  out  a  thief,  a  certain 
verse  taken  out  of  a  psalm  is  to  be  re* 
peated,  and  those  who  are  suspected 
nominated,  and  if  they  are  guilty,  the 
book  and  key  will  turn,  else  not. 
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It  is  still  practised  in  Lancashire  by 
young  women  who  want  to  learn 
who  will  be  their  husbands. 

BiBLER-CATCH,  8.    (A  COlTUptioU  of 

bilboqttet.)  The  game  of  cup  and 

ball.  Northampt, 
Bible-clerkship,  8.    An  ancient 

scholarship  in   the  Universities, 

for  a  student  who  was  to  read  the 

Bible  at  meal-times. 
Biblin,  8.    A  young  bird  nearly 

fledged.  Leicest 
BiCACHE,  V.  {A.'S.)    To  deceive. 

Pret.  t.  and  part,  j».,  bicaughty 

deceived. 
BiCANE,  *.     A  poor  kind  of  grape. 
Bi-CAS,  aJo.    By  chance. 
BiCHARRiD,j[;ar/.jo.  (-r/.-5.)    Over- 
turned; deceived. 
BicHAUNTE,  V.    To  cuchaut. 
BicHE,  8.    A  kind  of  fur,  the  skin 

of  the  female  deer. 
Bicheu-bones,  *.    Dice.  Chaucer^ 
BiCHE-soNE,  8.   Son  of  a  bitch.   A 

term  of  reproach. 
BiCK,  8,    A  wooden  bottle  or  cask 

to  carry  beer  to  the  harvest  fields. 

Norf, 
Bicker,  (1)  t;.  (y^.-S.)    To  fight; 

to  quarrel. 

(2)  V,     To  clatter;  to  hasten. 

North, 

(Z)  8.    A  short  race.  North, 

(4)  8,  A  small  wooden  dish 
made  of  staves  and  hoops  like  a 
tub.  North, 

(5)  8.  A  beaker  or  tumbler  glass. 
Bickerment,  8,    A  conflict. 
BiCKORN,  8,     An    anvil    with    a 

bickern,  or  beak-iron. 
BiCLEPT,j»ar/./?.   Embraced. 
BicLippE,   "It;.    (A.'S.)    To   em- 
BiCLUPPE,  J  brace. 
BiCLOsE,  V,   To  enclose. 
BicoLLE,  V,    To  blacken. 
BicoRNED,  adj.    Double-horned. 
Bid,       1  ».  {J,'S.  biddan)  (1)  To 
BiDDE,  J  invite.  See  MattheWfXxVi, 
9,  "as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid 
to  the  marriage.''    Still  used  in 


the  North,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  an  invitation  to  a 
funeral,  which  is  termed  a  bid- 
ding.  Two  or  four  people,  called 
bidder8t  Bite  sent  about  to  invite 
the  friends,  and  distribute  the 
mourning. 

(2)  To  pray.  North.  To  bid  the 
bead8f  originally,  to  say  pray- 
ers; afterwards,  merely  to  count 
the  beads  of  the  rosary;  each 
bead  dropped  passing  for  a 
prayer. 

(3)  To  entreat. 

(4)  adj.    Both.   Skinner, 
BiD-ALE,    8,    The    invitation    of 

friends  to  drink  at  the  house  of 
some  poor  man,  in  hope  of  a 
charitable  distribution  for  his  re- 
lief; sometimes  with  a  view  of 
making  a  collection  for  a  portion- 
less bride. 

BiDAWE,  V.  (A.-S.)   To  dawn. 

BiDCOCK,  8,  The  water-rail.  Dray* 
ton. 

Biddable,  adj.  Obedient;  trac- 
table. North, 

Bidder,  8,    A  petitioner. 

BiDDiES-NiBy  8,  A  term  of  en- 
dearment. 

Jella,  why  frown'st  thou?      Say,  sweet 

biddies-nie. 
Hast  hurt  thy  foote  with  treading  late 

awry  ?        Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Bidding  prayer,  **    The  prayer 

for  the  souls  of  benefactors  in 

popish  times. 
Biddy,  *.  (1)  A  louse.  North, 

(2)  A  chicken. 
Biddy-base,  8,     Prisoner's  base. 

Line, 
Biddy's-eyes,  8.    The  pansy.  So* 

merset. 
Bide,  v,  (A.-S  bidan)  (1)  To  dwell; 

to  abide. 

(2)  To  wait ;  to  endure. 

{2t)YQrbidde.  To  require.  North, 
Bidelve,  V,  {A.'S.)    To  bury. 
BiDENE,  adv.    Immediately.    See 

Bedene, 
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BiDE-owB,  ».  To  be  punished,  or 
suffer  punishment.  Kennett.  An 
old  Norfolk  word. 

Bidet,  *.  {Fr.)   A  small  horse. 

Bid-hook,  «.  A  book  belonging  to 
a  boat. 

BiDowB,  8,  (A.'N.)  A  weapon 
carried  by  the  side,  supposed  to 
be  a  sort  of  lance. 

A  hidowe  or  a  baselard 
He  berith  be  his  side. 

Piers  Floughmant  p.  540. 

BiDRAVELEN,  V-    (A,'S.)     To  slob- 

ber ;  to  slaver. 

BiD-STAND,  ».  A  highwayman. 
Jonson. 

BiE,  (1)  V,  (J.-S.)     To  suffer;  to 
abide.    See  Abeye, 
{2)  prep.    With. 
(3)  8.    A  bracelet.    See  Beigh, 

BiEL,  8,    Shelter.  North, 

BiELDE,  V.  To  dwelt;  to  inhabit. 
See  Belde, 

BiENFAiT, «.  {A.-N.)   A  benefit. 

BiENVENu,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  welcome. 

Bier,  8.  The  Redeemer.  See  Ay- 
enbier. 

BiER-BALR,  8.  The  church  road 
for  burials,  along  which  the 
corpse  was  carried. 

BiERD,  8.    A  lady.    See  Bird. 

BiERNE,  8.  A  mau ;  a  noble.  See 
Bam, 

BiEST,  8.  A  small  protuberance, 
especially  on  the  stem  of  trees. 
Skifolk. 

BiFFEAD,  8.  A  blockhead.  Leic. 

BrFFiN,  8.  A  sort  of  apple,  pecu- 
liar to  Norfolk,  sometimes  called 
beaufin ;  but  beefin  is  said  to  be 
the  true  name,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  piece  of  raw  beef. 

BiFOLD,j3ar/. /I.     Folded. 
BiFOLE,  V.    To  make  a  fool  of. 
BiFOREN, /?re;;.  (A.-S.)    Before. 
BiFORMED,    adj.    {Lat.)     Double 
formed. 

Bio,  CI)  V.  {A.-S.)    To  build. 


Birth. 


Nererthclesae  some  chronicles  reporte 
That  Ireianiall  their  capitaya  had  to  name^ 
By  whom  it  was  so  bigged. 

Hardyn^i  ChronieU,  t.  xxx. 

(2)  V.    To  remain ;  to  continue. 

(3)  ».   A  kind  of  barley. 

(4)  Big-and-bigt  very  large,  full 
big.  Somerset. 

^'^^"»  U.  (A.^S,) 

riBETE,  J        ^  ^ 

Bio-END,  8.   The  greater  part. 
BiGERNYN.  {A.-S.)   To  ensnare. 
BiG-TRESiH,adj.  Very  tipsy.  North- 
BiOGAYNE,  8.    A  nun.  Pal8ff. 
BiooB,  (1)  t>.    To  buy.  Weber. 

{2)  8.     A   pap;  a  teat.   E88ex» 

Usually  applied  to  a  cow. 

(3 ) «.  A  name  for  the  hare.  ReUq, 

Antiq.^  i,  133. 
BiGGEN,  V.  (1)  To  enlarge. 

(2)  V.  To  begin. 

(3)  V.  To  rise  after  an  accouche- 
ment. North. 

(4)  8.  A  kind  of  close  cap,  which 
bound  the  forehead  strongly,  used 
for  new-bom  children  to  assist 
nature  in  closing  the  sutures  of 
the  skull.  Shakespeare  seems  to 
use  the  word  for  any  coarse  kind 
of  night-cap.  A  biggen^  or  biggin, 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
dress  of  barristers-at'law.  Ken- 
nett describes  it  as  "  a  cap  with 
two  long  ears  worn  by  young 
children  and  girls." 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy  course 
biggin^  and  next  it  a  garnish  of  night* 
caps,  with  u  sage  butten  cap  of  the 
forme  of  a  cowsheard,  overspred  verie 
orderly.  Na$h,  Fierce  Fennileu. 

Ah  sir  (said  he,  turning  towards  the 
gentleman)  will  you  perswade  me  then 
I  could  shew  any  kindnesse  to  this  old 
biggin  d  ape  ?  llon't  you  see  she  has 
nothing  in  her  but  what's  capable  to 
strangle  love  and  ingender  hate  ? 

History  ofFrancion,  165S. 

Bigger,  8.  (A.-S.)   A  builder. 

BiGHES,  8.  Jewels.  Ea8t.  "  She  it 
all  in  her  bighe8  to-day,"  t.  e., 
best  humour,  best  graces,  &c. 
SetBeigh, 
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Bight,  «.  (A.-S.)  A  bend,  the 
bend  of  the  elbow ;  a  bend  in  a 
river,  &c.  Anything  folded  or 
doubled.   Still  used  in  Cheshire. 

In  the  by^t  of  the  arme  also 
Anojyr  hys  that  mat  be  undo. 

Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  190* 

BiQTNO,  8.    A  building. 

jowre  biainges  sail  men  brenne. 
And  breke  50wre  walles  obout. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  23. 

BiGiRDLE,  8.    A  girdle  worn  round 

the  loins ;  a  purse; 
BiGiRT,  adf.    Girded. 
BiGLY,  adj.   (1)    Loudly;  deeply; 

boldly;  strongly. 

A  sweete  youth,  no  doubt,  for  he  hath 
two  roses  on  his  shoes,  to  qualifie  the 
heat  of  his  feete ;  he  looketh  very  bigly, 
and  conuneth  prauncin^  in. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  1609. 

(2)  adj.  Agreeable;  delightful. 

BiGNiNG,  8.   Enlarging. 

BiGOLD,^.  Chrysanthemum,  (rerartf. 

BiGONNE,  part.  p.  Gone;  de- 
parted. 

BiGRADDE,  pret.  t,  (A.-S.)  La- 
mented. 

BigbjlvRj  part.  p.  (I)  Engraved. 
(2)  Buried. 

BiGRYPE,  V.    To  seize ;  to  include. 

BiHALVE.  V.  (A.'S.)  To  divide  into 
two  parts. 

BiHEDDB,       \part.p.   Beheaded. 

BIHEVEDED,  j^         ^ 

BiHELVE,  8.   Behalf. 

BiHEST,  f.  (A.-S.)  To  promise. 
Bihightf  promised. 

BiHEWB,  v.    To  hew  to  pieces. 

BiHOTE,  V.  (A.-S.)    To  promise. 

BiJEN,  adv.    Truly.   Yorksh. 

Bike,  8.  A  nest,  especially  of  wild 
bees  or  wasps. 

Bikeche,  v.  (A.'S.)    To  deceive. 

BiKED,  pret.  t.    Fought. 

Bikennen,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  commit 
to.    See  Bekenne. 

Bikere,  il)  v.  (A.-S.)    To  skir- 
mish ;  to  fight ;  to  quarrel. 
(2)  8»   A  quarrel. 


Biknowen,  v.  (A.-S.)    To  know; 

to  recognize ;  to  acknowledge. 
Bil,  8.  A  fish  of  the  cod  kind.  A8h» 
BiLAD,  part.  p.  of  bilede.  Brought. 
Bil  AND  ER,  8.      A  small  ship,  of 

about  eighty  tons  burthen. 
BiLAPPED,  part.  p.    Wrapped  up ; 
enveloped. 

BiLASH,  V.    To  flog. 

BiLAVE,  V.  (for  bileve.)  To  remain. 

BiLAYE,  V.    To  besiege. 

Bilberries,  8,  The  vaccinium 
myrtillu8y  or  vUi8  idcea.  In 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Che- 
shire, and  most  of  the  Northern 
counties,  they  are  called  whortle- 
berries; elsewhere  hurtle-berrieSj 
black-worts,  and  wind-berries; 
but,  in  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Lancashire,  they  retain 
the  older  name  of  blae-  or  blea- 
berries,  from  the  colour  of  their 
berries,  which  are  livid,  or  a 
bluish  black.  Perhaps  bil  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  blea. 

Bilbo,  s.  A  Spanish  sword,  so 
named  from  Bilboa,  where  choice 
swords  were  made.  A  swords- 
man was  sometimes  termed  a 
bilbo-man, 

Bilbocatch,  8.  A  bilboquet.  The 
toy  generally  known  as  cup  and 
ball.  East, 

Bilboes,  s.  Stocks  used  at  sea  for 
th^  purpose  of  punishing  of- 
fenders. 

Bilcock,  *.  The  water-rail.  North. 

BiLD,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  building;  a 
house. 

BiLDRR,  #.  (1)  A  long-handled 
mallet  for  breaking  clods.  North. 
(2)  *.    A  builder. 

BiLDERS,  8.  A  kind  of  water- 
cresses. 

BiL^y 8.  (I)  (A.-S.)    Aboil. 
(2)  Guile. 

BiLEDE,  V.   To  lead  about. 

BiLEP,  adv.     Quickly ;  suddenly. 

BiLE,r.HE,1    ^^^^,    Tobely. 

BiLiE.    r    ^       '  ' 
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BiLET,  8»     A   willow  plantation. 

Shropah* 
BiLBVE,  V,  (A,'S»)  (1)  To  remain; 

to  staj. 

I  know  what  is  the  peyne  of  deth, 

therbv, 
Which  harm  I  felt,  for  he  ne  mighte 

bjfUve.        Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  1. 10,895. 

(2)  To  leave ;  to  quit. 

The  smale  addren,  of  whiche  we  spaalce, 
Weren  bileved  att  a  lake. 

K.  Jlisaunder,  1.  5310. 

BiLOB,  V,  To  indent.  Somers, 

BiLiBRE,  8.  (Lai.)  Two  pounds. 

BiLiDtadJ.  Mad;  distracted.  Somers, 

BiLiME,  V.  To  deprive  of  limbs. 

BiLiNO,  8.  The  whole  number. 
E88ex.    See  Boiling. 

BiLiTHE,  8.  An  image.    Verstegan, 

BiLiVB,  *.  {A,'S.)  Belief. 

Bilk,  (1)  v.  To  cheat;  to  defraud. 
(2)9.  Nothing.  An  old  cant  term. 

Bill,  *•  (1)  {A,'N,)  A  pike  or  hal- 
bert,  formerly  carried  by  the 
English  infantry,  and  afterwards 
the  usual  weapon  of  watchmen. 

(2)  (J.'N.)  A  letter ;  a  petition, 
or  paper  of  almost  any  kind. 

(3)  A  promontory. 
Billable,  8,   Liable  to  having  a 

bill  preferred  by  law. 

BiLLAMBNTs,  8.  Omameuts,  espe- 
cially of  a  woman's  head  or  neck. 

BiLLARO,  8.  A  bastard  capon.  Su88, 

BiLLEDB  pret.  t  Built. 

And  the  day  afore  the  Imige  schulde 
have  coniyne  to  the  archebysshoppe,  to 
the  seid  nianere  of  Moore,  whiche  the 
saide  nrchebisshoppe  l^ade  purchasshed 
and  byllecUi  it  rygnte  coraodiusly  and 
plesnuntly,  the  kynge  send  a  gentylman 
to  the  seide  archebif  slioppe. 

Warkworth's  Chronicle. 

Billet,  8.  (1)  (/*>.)  A  piece  of 
wood  chopped  into  the  lengl  h  con- 
venient for  firewood.  In  North- 
amptonshire the  term  is  applied 
to  cuttings  of  sallow  for  planting 
osier  beds. 

.(2)  A  stick,  or  cudgel. 
(3)  The  game  of  tip-cat.  Derbyah, 


(4)  A  small  bundle  of  bal^ 
threshed  corn.    West* 

(5)  The  coal-fish. 
BiLLETiNOs,  9.   The  ordnre  of  the 

fox. 
Billing,  ».  Working.'  YorJnh* 
BiLLiNOSOATB, ».  A  fisb-markctln 
London,  proverbial  for  the  coarse 
language  of  its  frequenters;  so 
that  low  abuse  is  often  termed 
talking  BiUingagate. 

JBiUings  was  formerly  a  gate,  thonsrh 
now  rather  portus  than  porta,  being  the 
prime  landing  place  and  market  for  some 
sea  r^nimodities.  Now,  although  as 
fashionable  people  live  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  City,  yet  much  rude  folk  repair 
thither,  so  that  one  may  term  this  the 
Esculine  gate  ofLondon,  from  the  drosse 
and  dregs  of  the  baser  people  flocking 
hither.  Here  one  may  hear  Unguas 
jurgatrices ;  yea,  shrewd  words  are  some- 
times improved  into  smart  blows  be- 
tween them.  1  doubt  not,  but  that 
Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  all  populous 
cities,  have  their  BilUnffsgate  language, 
in  those  places  where  rude  people  make 
their  rendezvous.        Fuller's  Worthies. 

In  short,  if  you  would  please  a  Russian 
with  musick,  get  a  consort  of  Billings- 
gate niahtingales,  which,  joyn'd  with  a 
flight  of  screech  owls,  a  nest  of  jackdaws, 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  seven  hogs  in 
a  windy  day,  and  as  many  cats  with 
their  corrivals,  and  let  them  sing[  La- 
crymse,  and  that  will  ravish  a  pair  of 
Russian  iuggs  better  than  all  the  musirk 
in  Italy,  hzht  ayres  in  France,  marches 
in  England,  or  the  gigs  of  Scotland. 

Present  State  of  Russia,  1671. 

BiLLiNSOATRY,«.  Coarse  language. 

After  a  great  deal  of  BilUngsgatrya:giawA 
poets.    Remarks  upon  Reniarques,  1673. 

BiLLMAN,  8,    (DA  man  who  cuts 

faggots. 

(2)  A  soldier  armed  with  a  biU, 
Billy,  *.  (1)  A  bull.   Wight. 

(2)  A  bundle  of  wheat-straw. 
Somer8et, 

(3)  A  brother,  or  young  fellow ; 
a  term  of  endearment.  North, 

(4)  Removal,  or  flying  off;  a  term 
nsed  bv  bovs  at  marbles. 

BiLLT-BiTER,  8.    The    black-cap. 
North. 
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B[LLY-FBATHERPOKE,«.   The  long- 

tailed  tit.    North, 
BiLLY-wix,  8.  An  owl.  East. 
BiLOKE,  part.p.  Fastened ;  locked. 
BiLOWE,  ».  (J,'S.)    To  bend;  to 

bow. 
BiLTER,  8.  The  water-rail.  North. 
BiLYVE,  8.  (A.'S.)  Food. 
BiM-BOM,  (1)  8.  The  sound  of  bells. 

(2)  8.  Cobwebs.  Somerset. 
BiMEBY,  ae/v.  By  and  by.  Somerset. 
BiMELDE,  V.  (A,-S.)    To  speak  of 

a  thing. 

Same,  God  the  for^elde. 

Bote  on  that  thou  me  nout  himelde. 

Wright's  Anecd.  Lit.,  p.  S. 

BiMENBy  V.  (A.-S.  bemtsnan.)  To 
lament;  to  pity;  to  bemoan. 
Part,  p.,  bimetitf  bemoaned. 
Pret.  t.f  biminde,  mourned,  la- 
mented. 

Bin.  (1)  Been. 

(2)  adv.  Bein^f  in  the  sense  of 
because.  "Why  dessunt  stand 
up  ?"  "  Bin  ez  cant."  Devon. 

Bind,  s.  (1)  Any  indurated  argilla- 
ceous substance.  A  mining  term. 

(2)  A  certain  oamber  of  eels; 
according  to  Kennett,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

(3)  A  hop-stalk.  South. 

(4)  Anything  that  binds.  East. 

BiND-coRN,  8.  Buck-wheat. 

BiND-DAYS,  8.  Days  on  which  ten- 
ants were  bound  to  reap  their 
lord's  corn  at  harvest-time. 

Binding,  s.    (1)  A  hazel  rod  or 
thorn,used  for  binding  the  hedge- 
tops.  North. 
(2)  The  tiring  of  a  hawk. 

BiNDiNO-BAND,  8»  A  girdle* 

Ceintoie.  A  girdle,  or  binding-hand :  a 
girth.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

BiNDiN6-BEAN-TREE,«.  The  black- 
thorn. 

Binding-course,  s.  The  top  course 
of  hay  before  it  is  bound  on  the 
cart  with  a  rope.  North* 


Binding-DAT,  \a.    The  se- 

binding-tuesday,  j  cond  Tues- 
day after  Easter. 

Bind-weed,  *.  The  wild  convol- 
vulus. 

Bine,  1  *.  The  stalk  ofthehop- 
byne,/ plant.  See^tW.  In  Cam- 
bridgeshire, according  to  Cam- 
den's  Britannia^  malt  was  called 
byne. 

BiNETHEN,j»rqp.  Beneath. 

Bing,  (1)  ».  To  begin  to  turn  sour, 
said  of  milk.  Chesh. 

(2)  adv.  Away.  Decker, 

(3)  V.  To  go.  A  cant  term. 

(4)  «.   A  superior  kind  of  lead. 

(5)  8.  A  bin. 

Binge,  v.  To  soak  a  vessel  in  water 

to  prevent  its  leaking.  Line.  Leic, 

It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  to 

soak,  generally. 
Binger,  adj.  Tipsy.  Line, 
Bing-stbad,  8.   The  place  where 

ore  is  deposited  in  the  furnace. 

It  was  also  termed  bing-placBf 

and  bing-hole, 
Binime,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  take  away. 
BiNK,  *.  A  bench.  North. "  The  bink 

of  a  coal-pit,"  the  subterraneous 

vault  in  a  mine. 
BiNNE,  adv.  iA.'S.binnan.)  Within. 
BiNNiCK,  8.  A  minnow.  Somera, 
Binstbad,  8.  A  bay  in  a  barn  for 

housing  corn.  Northampt, 
Biparted,      \adj.  {Lat.  biparti- 
bipabtitbd,  j  tus.)  Parted  in  two. 
Of  Quintus  Bamista  his  father's  third  son. 

As  if  one  tree  bare  two  boughs,  none  be- 
side; 

So  thou  dost  all  things  in  two  parts  divide. 

If  all  thing  else  should  bipartited  be, 

What  of  thy  fathers  goods  would  come  to 
thee?  Owen's  Epigrams^  1677- 

BiauAssHEN,  V,  {A.'S,)  To  crush 
to  pieces. 

BiRAFTE,    \pret,  t.  of  bireve.  Be- 

BIRAU5TE,  J  reft, 

BiRCHiNG-LANK.  **  To  scnd  a  per- 
son to  birching-lanet*  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  ordering  him  to  be 
whipped. 
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Bird,  I  «.  (A.'S,)  A  lady.  A  very 
BURD,  >coiniDoa  word  in  early 
BRiD,  J  English  poetry. 

Bird,  (1)  s.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
East 

(2)  8.  Any  pet  animal.  Kent, 

(3)  a.  Bread.  Exmoor, 

BiRD-BATTINO,    8,      A    Diethod    Of 

catching  birds  at  night  with  a 

net  and  light. 
Bird-bolt,  a,   (1)  A  short  thick 

arrow  with  a  broad  flat  end,  used 

to  kill  birds  without  piercing. 

(2)  The  burbot. 
BiRD-BOY,  8,    A  boy  who  drives 

birds  from  the  corn. 
Bird-call,  a.  A  small  whistle  used 

to  imitate  the  call  of  birds. 
Birder,  a,     (1)  A  bird-catcher. 

South, 

(2)  The  wild  cat. 
Bird-eyed,  adj.  Near-sighted. 
BiRDiNO,  8,  Bird-catching. 
BiRD-KNAPPiNO,  8.     Frightening 

away  birds  from  corn  bv  noise. 

Devon.  It  is  termed  bird-keeping 

in  Northamptonshire. 
Bird's-eye, «.(!)  Germanderspeed- 

well. 

(2)  Some  kind  of  cloth. 

1665,  May  14.  To  church,  it  being  Whit- 
Sunday;  my  wife  very  fine  in  a  new 
yelluw  bird's-eye  hood,  as  the  fashion  is 
now.  Fepys'  Diary. 

Btrds'-meat,  8.  Haws.  Somerset, 
Birdsnies,  8.  A  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Dent  talk  to  a  body  so ;  I  cannot  hold 
out  if  thou  dost,  njy  eyes  will  run  over, 
poor  fool,  poor  birdsiiies,  poor  lambkin  ! 
Oltcay,  Soldier's  Fortune,  16bl. 

Bird-tenting,  a.  Watching  the 
birds  to  drive  them  away  from 
the  corn. 

BiRB,  8,  {A,-S.)  A  stall;  a  cow- 
house. 

Biredi  ,  (1)  V.  (A.'S.)  To  counsel. 
(2)  part,  p.  Buried. 

BiRBLAY,  a,  (J.-N.)  A  virelay. 
Perhaps  a  mere  clerical  error.-' 


BiREPB,  V.  To  bind. 
BiRBVE,  V.  To  bereave. 
BiREWE,  V.  {J,'S.)  To  rue. 
BiRFUL,  adj.  Roaring. 
BiRGANo,      ']a,    A  sort  of  wild 

BIRGANDBR,  J  gOOSC. 

BiRGB,  a,  A  bridge.  Northampt. 

BiRiEL,  a.  Burial;  also,  a  grave. 

BiRK,  *.  A  birch-tree.  North, 

BiRL,  a,  A  rattling  noise.  North. 

BiRLADY.  By  our  Lady.  North, 

BiRLE,  V.  (1)  {A,-S,)  To  pour  out; 
to  draw  wine. 
(2)  To  powder ;  to  spangle. 

BiRLER,  a.  The  master  of  the  revels 
at  a  bidding-wedding  in  Cumber- 
land, one  of  whose  duties  is  to 
superintend  the  refreshments. 

BiRLET,  a.  {Fr,  bourlet.)  A  band 
for  a  lady's  head. 

BiRNY,  a.  {A.'S,)  A  cuirass,  or  coat 
of  mail. 

Birr,  s.  {A.-S.)  Force;  impetus; 
a  rapid  whirling  motion.  North. 

BiRRET,  a,  A  hood.  Skinner. 

BiRSE,  a.  A  bristle.  North. 

BiRSRL.  V.  To  roast,  or  to  brolL 
North. 

BiRT,  8.  A  kioil  of  turbot.  "  Byrte 
fvshe,  rhombua."  Huloet, 

BiRTfi,  «.  A  place;  a  station. 

BiRTHDOM,  a.  Birthright. 

BiRTH-woRT,  a.  The  aristolocliia. 
The  English  and  Greek  names 
have  the  same  signification  (the 
latter  from  dpi  era  Taig  \6xoigt 
i.  e.t  good  for  women  in  child- 
birth). 

BiRTLB,  (I)  adj.  Brittle.  Eaat. 
{2)  s.  A  summer  apple.  Yorksh. 

BiRYE,  8.  {A.'S.)    A  city,  or  town. 

Bis,  8.  (1)  {A.-N)  A  silk  of  fine 
texture,  generally  desciibed  with 
the  epithet  purple.  "  Purple  and 
bis "  are  sometimes  mentioned 
separately,  but  the  former  is  then 
probably  used  as  the  name  of  a 
stuff. 

Girt  Windsore  Castle  rounde.    Anon  I  saw 
Under  a  canapie  of  crymsoo  hysse. 
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Spangled  with  gold  and  set  vith  silver bels, 
Vnat  sweetlie  cnimed,  aud  laid  me  haUe  a- 
leepe. 

^teWi  Honor  of  the  Garter^  1693. 

(2)  A  black  or  dark  grey  colour. 

Bis  AYE,  "I  V.  (i^.-5.)  To  seefit; 
BTSEI6HE,  J  think  fit. 

BiscAN,  8.  A  finger-glove.  Devon, 

BiscHEDE,  V,  To  overflow. 

BiscHET,;t/ar/.j9.  Shut  up. 

BiscHTNE,  V.  To  shine  upon. 

BiscoRE,  adv.  Immediately. 

BiscoT,  8.  {A.'S,)  A  fine  imposed 
on  the  owners  of  marsh  lands  for 
not  keeping  them  in  repair. 

BiscoTiNy  8.  {Fr,)  A  confection 
made  of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade, 
eggs,  and  other  ingredients. 

Biscuit,  «.  A  plain  cake  as  distin- 
guished from  a  richerone.  Sussex. 

BiSB,  9.  (J.'S,)  To  look  about. 

BisEGGBN,  V.  (a.'S.)  To  reproach. 

BiSBKEN,  "I  t>.  (J,-S.)  To  be- 
BiSECHBN,  J  seech. 

BiSELET,  8.  A  carpenter's  tool. 

BiSEHEN,  V.  {A.'S.)  To  appear. 

BiSEN,  adj.  Blind.    See  Bisne. 

BiSENDE,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  send  to. 

BisKTTEN,  V.  To  place ;  to  set. 

BiSGEB,  8.  A  short-handled  mat- 
tock, to  serve  for  a  pickaxe  and 
axe.  West. 

BiSHREWB,  V.  {A.'S.)  To  curse. 

BiSHETTB,  V.   To  shut  Up. 

Bishop,  (1)  8.  A  kind  of  punch 
made  of  roasted  oranges,  lemons, 
and  wine.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  custom 
in  old  times  of  regaling  bishops 
with  spiced  wine,  when  they 
visited  the  University.  Its  cha- 
racter is  given  in  the  following 
lines: 

Three  cnps  of  this  a  prudent  man  may  take ; 
The  first  of  these  for  constitution's  sake> 
The  second  to  the  lass  he  loves  the  best, 
The  third  and  last  to  lull  him  to  his  rest. 

(2)  8.  A  popular  name  for  a  lady- 
bird. 

(3)  9.  To  make  artificial  marks 


on  a  horse's  tooth,  in  order  to 
deceive  buyers  as  to  its  age. 

(4)  V.  To  confirm.  Bkhopping, 
confirmation. 

Wanue  the  bisschop  Usseliopeth  the, 
Tokene  of  marke  he  set  to  the. 

WiUiam  de  Shoreham. 

• 

(5)  8.  A  pinafore  or  bib.  Warw. 

(6)  V.  To  water  the  balls,  a  term 
among  printers. 

(7)  *.  "That  firy  round  in  a 
burning  candle  called  ihtbiakop.** 
Florio. 

Bishop'd  milk,  8.  Milk  that  is 
burned  in  the  boiling,  whence  it 
acquires  a  particular  taste.  In 
Staffordshire  it  is  called  griev'd 
or  grew*d  milk.  In  many  parts, 
especially  in  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire, when  milk  is  burned,  in- 
stead of  saying  "  it  is  bishop^d/* 
the  phrase  is,  "the  bishop  has 
set  his  foot  in  it." 

Blesse  Cisley,  good  mistriss,  that  bushop 

doth  bun, 
For  burning  the  milk  of  her  cheese  to  the 

pan.  Tusaer's  Husbandry. 

When  a  thinse  speadeth  not  well,  ve 
borowe  speacn  and  saye.  The  bysskope 
hath  blessed  it,  because  that  nothinjee 
speadeth  well  that  they  medyll  withall. 
If  the  podeche  be  burned  to,  or  the 
nieate  over  rosled,  we  saye.  The  bysshope 
hath  put  his  fote  in  the  potte,  or  The 
byssfiope  playd  the  coke,  because  the 
byshopes  bum  who  tliei  lust  and  who^ 
soever  displeaseth  them. 
Tyndale,  Obedience  of  a  Christen  Man,  1535. 

BiSHOP's-FiNOBR,  8.  A  guidc-post. 

BisHOPSviroRT,  8.  (A.'S!)  A  plant, 
a  species  of  carum. 

BisiB,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Busy. 

BisiLKE,  8.  Some  kind  of  silk. 
**Bi8ilke  the  groce  conteyning 
xii.  dossen  peces,  x.8."  Rates  of 
Ctutome  House f  1545. 

BisiTTEN,  V.  To  beset. 

Bisk,  (1)  «.    A  term  at  tennis,  a 

stroke  allowed   to    the  weaker 

party  to  equalise  the  players. 

Car.  I  am  for  you  at  tennis. 

Prigg.  I'll  give  you  a  bisk  at  Longs  for  teo. 

pound.         Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 
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(2)  v»  To  erase. 

This  was  at  length  complained  off:  and 
he  was  forced  to  beg  pardon  upon  his 
knees  at  the  council  taole,  and  send  them 
[the  books]  back  again  to  the  king's 
kitchen  to  be  bisyd,  as  I  think  the  word 
is ;  that  is,  to  be  rub'd  over  with  an  inky 
brush. 

CtUatnjft  Account  ofMimsters  ejected. 

(3)  ».     Broth  made  by  mixing 
.    several  kinds  of  flesh. 

^*®^^'      1*.  A  biscuit.  West, 

BISCAKE,  J 

BiSMARE,  \8.  (A.'S,  bismer,)  In- 
BiSMEBB, J  famy ;  disgrace;  con- 
tumely. 

Of  chidynge  and  of  chalangyiige 
Was  his  chief  liflode, 
With  bakbitynge  and  bismeret 
Andberyuge  offals  witnesse. 

Piers  PL,  1.  2649. 

BiSHE,  8,  {A.'N,)  An  abyss ;  a  pit. 
BiSNE,  (1)9,  (A.-S.bisen,)  A  blind 

person. 

(2)  8,  (A.-S.  bysn.)  An  example. 
BisNBWiD,  part,  p.  Covered  with 

snow. 
BiSNiNO,  8,    Beestings. 
BisoGNio.    See  Bezonian, 
BisoKNB,  8,     Delay;  sloth.  Rob, 

Glouc, 
Bison,  8,   A  bull. 
BisPEKE,  V,  (1)   To  speak,  to  ac- 
cuse. 

(2)  To  counsel. 
BisPEL,  8,  (1)  {A,'S,)  A  term  of 

reproach.  Cumb. 

(2)  A  natural  child. 
BiSFEREN,  V.  (A.'S,)    To  lock  up. 
BispRENODE,  jvar/.//.    Sprinkled. 
Biss,  8.  {A.'N,)    A  hind. 
BisHADEWE,  V.    To  shade  over. 
BissEN.    Art  not.  West, 
BissYN,     "Xv,   To  lull  children  to 

BYS5YNE,  J  sleep.  Prompt,  P, 
BiST.    Thou  art ;  art  thou  ?  West, 
BiSTANDE,    V,  (A.-S.)    To  stand 

by  or  near. 
BisTBRE,  V,   To  bestir. 
BisTOCKTE,  8,    A  stock  of  provl- 

sions  laid  by. 
BiSTBBTB,  adj.   Scattered, 


BiswiNKBN,  V,  To  labour  bard«  • 
BisYHED,   8,   (A,-S,)      Business; 

trouble. 
Bit,  (I)  pres,  t,    Biddeth. 

(2)  8,  The  lower  end  of  a  poker. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  to  put  a 
new  end  to  a  poker.  West, 

(3)  8,  The  nick  of  time.  North, 
BiTAisTEf  pret,  t,  oibitake.  Gave. 
BiTAKE,  V.  (A,'S.)    To  give;  to 

commit  to. 

Bitch,  s.  (1)  A  term  of  reproach, 
given  more  especially  to  the 
female  companion  of  a  vagrant. 
The  term  "  byche-clowte"  is 
applied  to  a  worthless  woman,  ia 
the  Gov.  Myst.,  p.  218. 
(2)  A  mmer's  tool  for  boring. 
North, 

Bitch-daughter,  s.    The  night* 
mare.  Yorksh, 

Bite.  (1)  To  bite  the  ear,  was  once 
an  expression  of  endearment, 
Ben  Jonson  has  biting  the  nose 
in  a  similar  sense.  7'o  bite  the 
thumb  at  a  person,  was  an  in- 
sult; the  thumb  in  this  action 
represented  9ifig,  and  the  whole 
was  equivalent  to  giving  the 
fico,  a  relic  of  an  obscene  gesture, 

—  Dags  and  pistols ! 
To  bite  his  thumb  at  me  1 

—  Wear  I  a  sword 
To  see  men  bite  their  thumbs  / 

Randolph,  Muses'  L.  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix,  S20. 

Tis  no  less  disrespectful  to  bite  thenaU 
of  your  thumb,  by  way  of  scorn  and 
uisdain,  and  drawing  your  nail  from 
between  your  teetli,  to  tell  them  you 
Ttdue  not  this  what  thev  can  do. 

Rules  of  Civility,  1678. 

(2)  V,  (A.'S.)    To  drink. 

Was  therinne  no  page  so  lite. 
That  erere  wolde  ale  bite. 

Hacelok,  1781. 

(3)  *.  The  hold  which  the  short 
end  of  a  lever  has  upon  the  thing 
to  be  lifted. 

(4)  V,    To  smart. 

(5)  To  cheat. 
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A  merchant  hearing  that  great  preacher. 

Smith, 
Preach  against  usury,  that  art  of  biting. 

Loyal  Garland,  1686 

BiTBL,  *.    A  large  wooden  hammer 
used  in  splitting  wood.  Berks. 

BiTHENKB,    V.      (J.'S.)      To    COD*. 

trive.     Prei.  t.,  bithought. 
BiTORE.  1       ,^.^x  ^,3ittern. 

BITTOR,  J  ^  '' 

BiTRENT,   adj.     Twisted. 

BiTT,  8.    An  instrfiiment  used  in 

blasting  in  mines.  North. 
BiTTE,  (1)  *.    The  steel  part  of 

an  axe. 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  bidde.    Bad. 
BiTTERBDMP,*.  Thc  Mttem.  Zflwc 
BiTTERMENT,  8.  Arbitrcmcnt.  Hey- 

woodf  1556. 
Bitter-sweet,         \8.  A  sort  of 

BITTER-SWEETING,  J  apple. 

For  al  suche  tyme  of  love  is  lore, 

And  like  unto  the  Utter-swete ; 

I'or  though  it  thinke  a  man  fyrst  swete, 

lie  shal  wel  felen,  at  laste, 

That  it  is  sower,  and  maie  not  laste. 

Gower,  ed.  1554,  f.  174. 

Thy  wit  is  a  very  Utter-sweeting ;  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce.    Shakesp.,  Bom.,  ii,4. 

What  in  displeasure  gone ! 

And  left  me  such  a  bitter-sioeet  to  gnaw 

upon  ?  Pair  Em.,  1631. 

Bitter-sweet,  8.  The  wood  night- 
shade. Gerard. 
BiTTERPUL,a4/'  Sorrowful.  Chauc. 
Bittlin,  8.     A  milk-bowl. 
Bitton,  «.  A  bittern. 

Stuck  with   ostrige,    cranes,  parrots, 
bittons,  cockes,  and  capons  feathers. 
J}ial.  between  the  Cap  /*  the  Hat,  1565. 

Bittre,  adv.  (J.-S.)    Bitterly. 

BiTTYWELP,  adv.    Headlong.  Bed/. 

BiVE,  *.  A  twin  lamb.  Twin  lambs 
are  still  called  bive  lambs  on  the 
borders  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 

BiwAKB,  V.    To  watch ;  to  guard. 

BiWARB,  V,  To  warn. 

BiwENTB,  pret.  t.    Turned  about. 

BiwBVE,  V.  (1)  (A.'S.)  To  cover. 
(2)  To  weave ;  to  work. 

BiwiccHE,  V.    To  bewitch. 


BiwiNNE,  V.  (J.-S.)    To  win ;  to 

gain. 
BiwiTB,  V.  (A.'S.)    To  know. 
BiwoPE,  part.  p.    Full  of  tears ; 

bewept. 
BiwoRPE,  V.  (J  -S.)     To  cast. 
BiwREYE,  V.    To  betray, 
BiYETB,  V.    To  beget. 
BizoN,  8.     A  term  of  reproach. 

North. 
Bizz,  V.    To  buzz.  North. 
BizzEN-BLiND,      odj.     PuibUnd. 

Northampt, 
BijE,  V.    To  buy. 
Bi  ETE,  8.  (J.'S.)    Gain. 
Bi'$ViiDEj prep.   Beyond. 
Blaa,    8.     Blue.     Still  used    in 

Yorkshire. 
BLAANED,a(^*.  Half-dried.  Yorksh. 
Blaat,  v.    To  bleat.  Northampt, 
Blab,  8.    An  indiscreet  chatterer. 

Cacqueteur,  habillard,  baquenaudier, 
bavard.  A  AfeA.  a  longtongue :  one  that 
telleth  whatsoever  he  heareth. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

Th*   Ayre's   daughter   Eccho,    haunting 

woods  among, 
A  blab  that  will  not  (cannot)  keep  her 

tongue, 
Who  never  asks,  but  onely  answers  all. 
Who  lets  not  any  her  in  vain  to  call. 

J>u  Bartas. 

Blabber,  v.  (1)  To  talk  idly. 

(2)  To  loll  out  the  tongue. 

Tomocke  anybody  by  6Za55orin^  out  the 
tongue  is  the  part  of  waghalters  and  lewd 
boyes,  not  of  well  mannered  children. 

Sehoole  of  Good  Manners,  1629. 

(3)  To  whistle  to  a  horse. 
Blabber-lipped,    adf.       Having 

thick  lips.  See  Blabber  and  Blub. 

Black,  adj.  Mischievous ;  malig- 
nant ;  unpropitious. 

Black-almain,  8.  A  kind  of 
dance. 

Blackamoor,  *.  (1)  A  negro. 

The  Moore  soe  pleas'd  this  new-made  em- 
press' eie. 
That  she  consented  to  him  secretlye 
For  to  abuse  her  husband's  marriage  bed : 
And  soe  in  time,  a  blackamore  she  bred. 

Percy,  Beliques,i,  223. 
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(2)  The  bull-rush  when  in  full 

bloom.  Wight. 
Blackamoor's  beauty,  8.    The 

sweet  scabious.  Somerset. 
Black  and  blue.    The  common 

phrase  for  a  bruise  of  the  flesh. 

But  the  miller's  meu  did  so  baste  his 
bones,  and  so  soundly  betliwack'd  him, 
that  the^  made  him  both  black  and  blue 
with  their  strokes.  Rabelais,  i,  294. 

Black  and  white.  Writing  or 
print. 

Careful  III  let  nothing  passe  without 
good  black  and  white. 

JackeDrwnCt  Enter  tainment,  a.  1. 

Black- A-vizBD,  a^^'.  Dark  in  com- 
plexion. North. 

Black-bass,  s.  A  measure  of  coal 
lying  upon  the  flatstone.  Shropsh. 

Blackberries,  a.  Black-currants. 
Cumh» 

Blackberry-summer,  «.  Fine 
weather  experienced  at  the  end 
of  September  and  beginning  of 
October,  when  the  blackberries 
ripen.  Hamps. 

Black-bess,  8.  A  beetle.  Shropsh. 
In  Berkshire,  a  black-bob;  in 
Yorkshire,  a  black-clock;  and  in 
Cornwall,  a  black-worm. 

Black-bitch,  *.    A  gun.  North, 

Black-bl£gs,«.  Bramble-berries. 
Yorksh. 

Blackbowwowers,  *.  Blackl>er- 
ries.  North.  On  Michaelmas- 
day,  the  deyil  puts  his  foot  on 
the  blackberries,  according  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  co^nmon 
people.  In  truth,  after  this  day 
they  are  seldom  to  be  found 
good. 

Blackbrown,  adj.     Brunette. 

Black-bug,  *.    A  hobgoblin. 

Black-buried,  adj.  In  infernum 
missus.  Skinner. 

Black-burning  shame,  and  a 
"burning  shame,"  are  everyday 
expressions.  Northampt. 

Black  cap,  a.  The  loxiapyrrhukit 
or  balBDch. Lane.  InCumberland, 


this  name  is  given  to  the  mota' 
cilia  salicaria,  sedge  bird,  reed 
fauvette,  English  mock-bird,  or 
lesser  reed  sparrow;  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, to  the  greater 
titmouse. 

Black-cattle,  8.  Homed  cattle, 
including  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows. 

Black-clock,  s.  The  cockroach 
{blatta  orientaUs). 

Black-coat,  s.  A  familiar  term 
for  a  clergyman,  as  a  red-coat  is 
for  a  soldier. 

Black-cross-day,  8.  St.  Mark's 
day,  April  25. 

Bl ACKEYED-susAN,  8,  A  wcll  pud- 
ding, with  plums  in  it.  Sussex. 

Black-fasting,  s.  Rigid  fasting. 
North.  It  is  believed  among  the 
peasantry  in  Northumberland  to 
be  dangerous  to  meet  a  witch  in 
a  morning  "  black-fasting." 

Black  feathers.  Large  black 
feathers  were  fashionable  in  men's 
hats  about  1596. 

But  he  doth  seriously  bethiitke  him  whether 
Of  the  gul'd  people  lie  bee  more  esteeni'd, 
Tor  his  long  cluake  or  for  his  great  blacke 
feather.  Sir  J.  Davis,  Epigr.  47. 

Black-foot,«.(1)  Onewho  attends 
on  a  courting  expedition,  to  bribe 
the  servant,  make  friends  with 
tl\e  sister,  or  put  any  friend  off 
his  guard.  North. 
(2)  The  name  of  a  bird. 

!  Melampus,  Ovid.  ynXan-irov^,  nigripes. 
Blackt^oote. 

NomenclatoTt  1585. 

Black-frost,  s.  Frost  without 
rime. 

Black-grass,  8.  The  fox-tail  grass. 

Black-guard,  8.  Originally  a 
jocular  name  given  to  the  lowest 
menials  of  the  court,  the  carriers 
of  coals  and  wood,  turnspits,  and 
labourers  in  the  scullery,  who  all 
followed  the  court  in  its  pro- 
gresses. Hence  arose  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word. 
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Her  nn^eaty,  by  some  meanes  I  know 
not,  wa8  lodged  at  his  house,  Ewston, 
farre  unmeet  for  her  highnes,  but  fitter 
for  the  hlacke  garde. 

Lodges  Illustrations,  ii,188. 
Will  you  know  the  companions  of  my 
journey  ?  I  was  alone  amon^e  a  coach- 
full  of  women,  and  those  of  the  electors 
dutchesse  chamber  forsooth,  which  you 
would  have  said  to  have  been  of  the 
blacks  guard.  Morison's  Itinerary. 

Though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to 
thosqiof  their  own  ranke,  as  the  hlacke 
guard  in  a  prince's  court. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Mel. 

Blackhead,  «.    A  boil.  West, 

Black-headed-pegot,  8,  The 
reed-bunting.  Leic. 

Blacking,  s.  A  kind  of  pudding, 
perhaps  a  blood-pudding ^  men- 
tioned in  the  17th  cent,  as  made 
in  Derbyshire. 

Black-jack,  s.  (1)  A  larg^  lea- 
ther can,  used  for  beer. 

There's  a  Dead-sea  of  drink  i'th*  cellar, 
in  which  goodly  vessels  he  wreck'd ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  deluge,  appear  the 
tops  of  flagons  and  black  jacks,  like 
churches  drown'd  i'  th'  marshes. 

Beautn.andF.,i,S28. 

Honour  is  a  slippery  thing,  yet  some 
persons  will  come  to  great  preferment : 
.  as  to  reign  sole  King  of  the  Pots  and 
Black- Jacks,  Prince  of  the  Spigot,  Count 
Palatine  of  clean  Straw  and  Provant,  and 
Lord  High  Regent  of  Bashei-s  of  the 
Coals.  Poor  Robin,  1746. 

(2)  A  small  black  caterpillar 
which  feeds  on  turnips. 

(3)  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  as  found 
in  the  mines.  Derbysh, 

Black-jack,  1  «.  A  kind  of 
BLACK-JERU-  V  grccus.  North- 
SAL  K.MS,      J  ampL 

Black-lad-monday,  8.  Easter 
Monday,  so  called  from  a  custom 
on  that  day  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  termed  riding  the  black 
lad. 

Blackmack,  8.    A  blackbird. 

Black-ousbl,  «.    A  blackbird. 

Black-men,  8*  Fictitious  men, 
enumerated  in  mustering  an 
army,  or  in  demanding  coin  and 
livery. 


Black-monday,  8.  (1)  Easter 
Monday;  so  called  from  the  se- 
verity of  that  day,  April  14, 1360, 
when  many  of  Edward  Ill's  sol- 
diers, then  before  Paris,  died  of 
the  cold. 

(2)  The  schoolboy's  term  for  the 
first  Monday  after  the  holidays. 

Black-money,  8.  Money  taken 
by  the  servants,  with  their  mas- 
ter's knowledge,  for  abstaining 
from  enforcing  coin  and  livery  in 
certain  places,  to  the  prejudice  of 
others. 

Black-mouthed  Presbyterian, 
8.  A  man  who  condemns  every- 
thing and  accuses  everybody, 
cutting  off  the  most  innocent 
indulgence,  as  Presbyterians  are 
supposed  to  have  done.   North. 

Black-neb,  «.    The  carrion-crow- 

Black  ox.  The  black  ox  has  trod 
on  his  foot,  a  proverbial  phrase, 
meaning  worn  with  age,  and 
sometimes  with  care. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  when  Juno 
was  a  young  wife,  now  crowes  foote  is 
on  her  eye,  and  the  black  oxe  hath  trod 
on  her  foot.     Lyly,  Sappho  ^  Ph.,  is, '[. 

The  hlacke  oxe  had  not  trod  on  his  or 
her  foote.  Heyw.  on  Toteuham. 

Black-poles.  8,  Poles  in  a  copse 
which  have  remained  after  one  or 
two  falls  of  underwood.    Heref, 

Black-pot,  8,  Blackpudding.  So- 
merset. 

Blacks,  8.  Mourning. 

Black's  your  eye.  They  shall 
not  say  black  is  your  eye — that 
is,  they  shall  not  find  any  accu- 
sation against  you.  Wanley,  Vox 
Dei,  1658,  p.  85,  speaking  of  St. 
Paul's  having  said  "  that  he  was, 
touching  the  righteousnesse 
which  is  in  the  law,  blamelesse," 
observes  upon  it,  *<No  man 
could  say  (as  the  proverb  hath 
it)  black  was  his  eye" 
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lean  say  black's  your  eye,  though  it  be 

grey; 
I  have  conniv'd  at  this  your  friend,  and 

you.        B.  and  Fl.,  Lov^s  Cure^  ill,  1. 

He  is  the  very  justice  o*  peace  of  the 
play,  and  can  commit  whom  he  will, 
and  what  he  will,  error,  absurdity,  as 
the  t.oy  takes  him,  and  no  man  say 
black  is  his  eye,  but  laufh  at  him. 

£.  Jons.,  Staple  of  News,  1st  interm. 

Black-sanctus,  *.  A  burlesque 
by  ran  performed  witb  discordant 
and  strange  noises ;  any  extreme 
or  horrible  din. 

Thither  wee  came,  whereat  the  entrie 
wee  heare  a  confused  noise  (like  a 
blacke  sanctus,  or  a  house  haunted  with 
spirits),  such  hollowing,  shouting, 
dauncing,  and  clinking  of  pots,  that 
sure  now  wee  suppos'd  wee  had  found, 
for  all  this  revelling  could  not  be  with- 
out Mounsieur  Mony  had  beene  on  of 
the  crew. 

Eowley,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

And  upon  this  there  was  a  general! 
mourning  through  all  Rome :  the  cardi- 
nals wept,  the  abbots  howled,  the  monks 
rored,  the  fryers  cried,  the  nuns  puled, 
the  curtizans  laments,  the  bels  rang, 
and  the  tapers  were  lighted,  that  such 
a  blacke  sanctus  was  not  scene  a  long 
time  afore  in  Rome. 

Tarlton,  Netos  out  ofPurg.,  1630. 

Blacksap,  8.  The  jaundice  in  an 
advanced  stage.   East. 

Black-saturday,  8.  (1)  The  first 
Saturday  after  the  old  Twelfth 
day,  when  a  fair  is  annually 
held  at  Skipton.  Yorksh. 
(2)  In  Northamptonshire,  when 
a  labourer  has  anticipated  his 
wages,  and  has  none  to  receive 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  they  call 
it  a  black  Saturday. 

Black-sculls,  s.  Soldiers  with 
skullcaps  on  their  heads. 

Black-shoes,  s.  Shoe-blacks,  or 
men  who  formerly  attended  in 
the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
blacking  the  shoes  or  boots  of 
any  passengers  who  required  it. 
This  was  a  common  practice  in 
London  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century. 


Black-spice,    s.       Blackberries. 

Yorksh. 
Black-sunday,«.  Passion  Sunday. 
Blackthorn,  s.  The  sloe  tree. 

Spinus     A  blacke  thome  tree:   a  sloe 
tree:  a  snag  tree.     Nomenclator,  1585 

Blackthorn-chats,  a.  The  young 
shoots  of  blackthorn,  when  they 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  root. 

Blackthorn-winter,  «.  •  Cold 
weather  experienced  at  the  end 
of  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  blackthorn  is  in  bios* 
som. 

Black-tin,  8.  Tin  ore  ready  for 
smelting. 

Black-wad,  s.  Manganese  in  its 
natural  state.  Derby sh. 

Black-water,  s.  Phlegm  or  black 
bil^  on  the  stomach,  a  disease  in 
sheep.   Yorksh. 

Black-witch,  8.  A  maleficent 
witch. 

According  to  the  vulgar  conceit,  dis- 
tinction is  usually  made  between  the 
white  and  the  black  witch;  the  good 
and  the  bad  witch.  The  bad  witch  they 
are  wont  to  call  him  or  her  that  workes 
malefice  or  mischiefe  to  the  bodies  of 
men  or  beasts;  the  aood  witch  they 
count  him  or  her  that  helps  to  revejile, 
prevent,  or  remove  the  same.        Gaule. 

Black  worm,  s.  The  black  beetle. 

Comw. 
Blacksaunt,  8.  (corrupted  from 

black  sanctus.)   Any  confused  or 

hideous  noise. 
Bladder-headed,   adj.     Stupid. 
Bladders,  s.  (1)    {A.-S.  bhedra.) 

Little  rising  blisters  of  the  skin. 

(2)  The  air  bubbles  in  bread. 

Petite  vcscie  du  pain.  A  bladder  or 
little  swelling  bump  rising  in  the  crust  of 
a  lofe  of  bread.  N&menclator,  1585. 

(3)  The  kernels  of  wheat  affected 
by  the  smut.  East. 

Blade,  (1)  ».  To  trim  plants  or 
hedges.  Shropsh.  It  is  an  old 
word,  for  it  occurs  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.,  "  bladyne  herbys,  or  take 
away  the  bladys,  detirso.** 
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(2)  s,  A  brisk,  mettlesome,  sharp, 
keen,  and  active  young  man. 

In  1667,  Samuel  Garrett,  son  to  Donald, 
a  villan  belowe  the  bume,  buried  25tli 
of  May,  my  godson  (and  a  stout  blade) 
yet  died,  Samuel  Hobinson  being  then 
miniflter. 

FelthanCs  Tour  to  the  I.  of  Man. 

And  as  he  came  to  Nottingham, 

A  tinker  he  did  meet, 
And  seeine  him  a  lusty  hlade^ 

He  did  him  kindly  greet. 

Robin  Hood,  ii,  89. 

(3)  V.  To  blade  it,  to  play  the 
blade,  to  go  about  Tauntingly. 

Bladed-leek,  8,    A  kind  of  leek. 

Petit  porreau,  porrette,  civette.  The 
unset  leeke:  maiden  leekes:  blcuied 
Uekes.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Blades,  s.  (1)  The  principal  raft- 
ers  of  a  roof. 

(2)  The  shafts  of  a  cart.    South. 

(3)  **  Blades  or  yarne  wyndles, 
an  instrumente  of  huswyfery, 
girgillus"  Huloet. 

Bladesmith,  8»  A  maker  of 
swords. 

Bladoe,  8,   A  low  woman.  Line. 

Bladier,  8,  An  engrosser  of  corn. 

Blae-berry,  8.  The  bilberry. 
NwtK 

Bl^bc,  8,  {A.-S.)  The  grease  taken 
off  the  cart-wheels  or  ends  of 
the  axle-tree,  kept  till  dry,  and 
then  made  in  balls,  with  which 
the  tailors  rub  and  blacken  their 
thread.  Given  by  Kennett  as  a 
Yorkshire  word. 

Blaffoorde.  a  person  with  any 
defect  in  his  speech.  Pr.  P. 

Blain,  (1) ».  {Jl.-N.)   To  blanch ; 
to  whiten.  North, 
(2)  8,  (J.'S.)    A  boil ;  an  erup- 
tion.   **  Blayne  or  whealke.    Pa- 
pula."  Huloet. 

Blake,  (1)  adj,  (^.-5.)  Bleak; 
cold;  naked.  North. 

(2 )  V.  To  cry  till  out  of  breath, 
or  burst  with  laughter ;  to  faint ; 
to  turn  black  in  the  face.  Devon. 

(3)  ad;,  (A.-S.)  YeUow. 

(4)  V,  {A.'S.)     To  bleach;  to 


fade.  To  make  his  brows  bloke, 
or  turn  pale,  was  a  common  po- 
etical phrase,  equivalent  to,  to 
vanquish  him. 

And  as  he  neghet  bi  a  noke. 
The  king  sturenly  him  stroke, 
That  bothe  liis  brees  con  bloke; 
His  maistry  he  mekes 

Robson's  Metr.  Rom.,  p.  64. 

Blaked,  a(|f.  Blackened.  Chaucer. 
Blakeling,  8.    The  yellow  bunt- 
ing. North. 
Blakes,  8.    Cow-dung  dried  for 

fuel. 
Blakne,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  turn  black  in 

the  face ;  to  grow  angry. 
Blame,  adj.    Blameworthy.    The 
phrase  *'  too  blame  "  occurs  not 
unfrequently  in  the  old  drama- 
tists. 

—  Y'  are  too  blame. 

And,  Besse,  you  make  me  angry 

The  girle  was  much  too  blame. 

T.  HeytDOod,  Engl.  Trav.,  sign.  G. 

1  were  too  blame  if  I  should  not  tell 
thee  anie  thing. 

Menechmtts,  0.  PL,  i,  152. 

Blameplum.  (A.-N)   White-lead. 

BLAN,j»rc/.  t.  {A.-S.)    Ceased. 

Blanc,  T  (in  the  /em.  g.  blanche 
BLAUNC,  J  and  blaunche^)  adj, 
{A.-N.)  White.  It  is  used  in 
several  terms  and  phrases,  of 
which  the  following  are  the 
principal : 

Blanche  brewet,  s,    A  sort  of 

pottage. 

For  to  make  blanche  brewet  de  Alyngyn. 
Tiym  kedys  and  chekenys,  and  hew 
hem  in  morsellys,  and  setti  hem  in  al- 
mand  mylk,  or  in  kyne  mylke.  Grynd 
gyngyver,  galingale,  and  cast  thereto; 
and  boyle  it,  and  serve  it  fortlie. 

Warner's  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  89. 


Blanc  de  sor£, 
blank  dbssorr£, 
blank  desir£ 
blank  de  bury, 


8.     A    dish 
in    cookerj', 
>-for    making 
I  which     the 


blaundesor^,       J  following  is 

one  of  the  receipts : 

Blank  dcesorri.  Take  almandes  blanched, 
grynde  hem,  and  temper  hem  up  with 
whvte  wyne,  or  fleissn  day  with  broth, 
and  cast  thereinne  floer  of  rys,  other 
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araydoun ;  and  lye  it  therewith.  Take 
brawn  of  capons  y-gronnd ;  take  sugar 
and  salt,  and  cast  thereto,  and  llorish 
it  with  aneys  Mhyte.  Take  a  vessel  ^- 
lioles,  and  put  in  safron,  and  serve  it 
forth.  Forme  qf  Cury,  p.  10. 

Blanche-fbtere,  *.  •*  The  agues 
wherwith  maidens  that  have  the 
greene-sicknesse  aie  troubled." 
Cotgrave. 

Blanc-mangb,  \8.  A  dish  in 
BLANCMANOERy  J  cookery. 

Blank-tnang.  Take  capons,  and  seeth 
hem,  thenne  take  hem  up.  Take  al- 
niandes  blanched,  ^ynd  hem,  and  alay 
hem  up  with  the  same  broth.  Cast  the 
mylk  in  a  pot ;  waisshe  nrs,  and  do 
thereto,  and  Lat  it  seeth.  Thanne  take 
brawn  of  capouns,  teere  it  smalle  and 
do  thereto.  Take  white  ^reece,  sugar, 
and  salt,  and  cast  theremne.  Lat  it 
seeth.  Then  messe  it  forth,  and  florish 
it  with  aneys  in  confyt,  rede  other 
whyte,  and  with  almaudes  fryed  in 
oyle,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  10. 

Blanc-plumb,  a.  White-lead. 

Blanch E-P0RR]^y  8,    A    dish    in 

cookery. 

JBlaunche  forrS.  Take  the  qwyte  of 
lekes,  and  parboyle  horn,  and  new  horn 
smalle;  and  take  onyons,  and  mvnse 
hom  therewith,  and  do  hom  in  a' pot, 
and  put  thereto  gode  broth,  and  let  hit 
boyle,  and  do  thei'to  smaie  briddes,  and 
seth  hom  therewyth,  and  colour  hit 
wyth  saffron,  and  do  therto  ponder 
xnarchant,  and  serve  hit  forth. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  51. 

Blanch,  (1)  s.  Ore  when  inti- 
mately mixed  with  other  mate- 
rials. 

(2)  V,  To  whiten;  to  change 
colour. 

(3)  V,  To  peel  anything. 

(4)  V.  To  shift  off;  to  evade. 
Blanchrr,  8.  Anything  set  round 

a  wood  to  keep  the  deer  in  it. 

Men  were  sometimes  employed 

for  this  purpose. 
Blanch-farm,  «.   An  annual  rent 

paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Yorksh. 
Blandament,    1*.  Blandishment; 
blandymente,  j  flattery. 
BLANDEy(l)  adj.  Blended;  mixed. 


(2)  V.  To  flatter. 
Blandise,  v.  {A»'N.)    To  flatter. 
Blandrell,  1  «.    (Fr.  bUm- 

blaunderelle,  J  dureau,)       A 

kind  of  apple. 
Blank,  ».  (Fr.)   (1)    The  white 

mark  in  the  centre  of  a  butt,  at 

which   the    arrow  was   akned; 

the  mark,  the  aim,  a  term  in 

gunnery. 

(2)  A  small  coin,  struck  by 
Henry  V  in  France,  worth  about 
four  pence. 

(3)  The  name  of  a  game  at  dice. 
Blanker,  «.   (1)  A  spark  of  fire. 

We8t 

(2)  A  white  garment. 
Blankkt-puddino,    s,     A    long 
round  pudding,  with  jam  spread 
over  the  paste,  and  then  rolled 
up.  Sussex, 

BI.ANKETT,     1,.   Akindofbiri. 

blonkett,  J 
Blank-matins,  8,    Matins   sung 

over  night. 
Blankness,  8.  Paleness. 
Blanks-and-prizes,«.  Beansand 

boiled   bacon   chopped  up   and 

mixed  together,  the  beans  being 

considered  blanks  and  the  meat 

thejyrtz^.  Shropsh. 
Blank-sorry,  8,    See  Blanc-de- 

8ori. 
Blanpeyn,    8,    {A,'N,)      Oxford 

white-loaves. 
Blanscue,  8.    A  misfortune;  an 

unexpected  accident.  Somerset. 
Blare,  v.  (1)    To  put  out  the 

tongue.   Yorksh, 

A  mocke  with  tbe  tong,  by  putting  it 
out;  a  blaring  as  a  dog  dotn  that  is 
thirstie  and  dry.        Nomenclator,  1585. 

(2)  To  roar ;  to  bellow ;  to  bleat ; 
to  cry.  Var.  dial.  The  following 
has  been  given  us  as  a  genuine 
sample  of  Norfolk  dialect :  *•  Lor 
mor  dont  s'n  blarin  o'  that  ne ;" 
which  means,  literally,  "There, 
girl,  do  not  stand  crying  in  that 
way." 
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(3)  To  talk  loud.  Sussejc, 

Blart,  v.    To  bleat.    Nortkamp. 
and  Leic. 

Blase,  v.    To  blazon  arms.    See 
Biaze, 

Blash,  (1)  V,  To  splash;  to  paint. 
Norih, 

(2)  8.  Nonsense ;  rubbish.  Line, 
Weak  liquor  is  popularly  called 
blashmentf  and  is  said  to  be 
blashy. 

Blashy,  adj.    (1)  Thin,  poor,  spo- 
ken of  liquor.  Norlhamp, 
(2)  "Wet  and  windy. 

Blasour,  8.  A  flatterer. 

Blass,  8,     The    motion    of   the 
stars. 

Blassen,  v.  To  illumine. 

Blast,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  boast. 

(2)  V,  To  miss  fire.  Devon. 

(3)  V.  To  raise  the  eyes  in 
astonishment.  Devon. 

(4)  8.  An  inflammation  or  wound, 
attributed  often  to  the  action  of 
witchcraft.  Somerset. 

(5)  *.  The  blight.  Sussex, 
Blasted,  adj.  Beaten  down  by  the 

wind,  applied  to  hay.  North. 
Blasten,  j^ar^.jv.  Blown. 
Blastment,  8,  A  sudden  stroke  of 

infection. 
Blasy,  v.    To  blazon;  set  forth. 

SMelton. 
Bl AT AUTf  adj.  (Lat.)  (1)  Bellowing. 

A  word  perpetuated  by  Spenser 

in  his  term  of  the" &to/an^  beast.'' 

(2)  Prattling- 
Blatch,  v.    To  smear  or  dirty. 

Otouc. 
Blate,  (1)  ».  To  bellow.  North. 

(2)  adj.   Bashful ;  timid.   North. 

{3)  adj.  Cold;  bleak. 
Blatbroon,  8.  A  babbler. 
Blather,  v.  To  talk  nonsense ;  to 

talk  up. 

There's  nothing  gain'd  by  being  witty ;  fame 
GaUiere  but  wind  to  blather  up  a  name. 

Beaunumt  and  Fletcher,  i,  li. 

Blatter,  s.  A  puddle.  North. 
Blaun,  a^,  {A.'N.)  White. 


Blaunch,  8.    A  blain ;  a  patch  of 

large  pustules  blended  in  one. 
Blaunchette,  8.   {A.-N.)     Fine 

wheaten  flour. 
Blaunchmer,  *.  {A.'N.)    A  kind 

of  fur.  Syr  Degor4,  701. 
Blaunch-p£rreye,9.  ^ttBlanche' 

porr€. 
B  l  aundesore.9.  See  Blanc-de-sore. 
Blaunkr,  8.  A  kind  of  fu%  perhaps 

the  same  as  blaunchmer. 
Blautch,  8.  A  great  noise.  North, 
Blavthy J  adj.  Bloated.  East. 
Blaver,  (1)  v.  To  prattle ;  to  prate. 

Paston  Letf.y  iv,  22. 

(2)  8.     The    corn    blue-bottle. 

North. 
Blaw,  v.  To  cry  loud.  Sussex. 
Blawe,  v.  (1)  To  blow. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  horn,  or  ex- 

eommunicate. 

And  nevertheles  in  him  was  more  cause 
of  cursing  than  in  sum  that  to-day  are 
blaumn  in  the  kirk. 

Apology  for  the  IMlards,  p.  24. 

Blawing,  8.  A  swelling.  North. 
Blawnyng,  a.  White-lead. 
Blawort,  8.  The  corn  blue-bottle. 
Blawze,  8.  A  blossom.  Yorksh. 
Blay,  (1)  ».  A  blaze.  Essex. 

(2)  V.  To  bleat. 
Blaze,  (1)  «.  A  yule-log. 

(2)  V.  To  spear  salmon.  North, 

(3)  8.  A  pimple.  Yorksh. 

(4)  V.  To  blazon. 

I  beare  the  badge  within  my  brest, 
Wlierin  are  bl(v:de  your  colours  brave. 
Turbenille,  Epig.  and  Sonnettes,  1569. 

Blazed,  (1)  adj.   A  term  applied 

to  a  horse  when  it  has  a  white 

mark. 

(2)  To  a  tree  when  marked  for 

sale. 
Blea,  (1)  adj.  {A.-S.)     Yellow. 

North. 

(2)  High ;  exposed,  in  situation. 
Northamp. 

(3)  8.  The  part  of  the  sub-stem 
of  a  tree  between  the  bark  and 
the  hard  wood. 
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Bleachy,  adj.  Brackish.  Somerset 
Blead,  8,  Fruit.  Veraiegan. 
Bleak,  (1)  v.  To  bleach. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.  bUBc.)    Pale  with 
cold ;  piUlid,  sickly. 

Palle,  et  blesme.    A  hUaJte,  pale,  or 
•omewhat  yellowish  colour. 

Ifomenclator,  1585. 

(3)  adi.  Sheepish.  East, 
Blbart,  v.    To  scold ;  to  make  a 

noise. 
Bleasb,  8,  (A,'S,  blase.)    A  blaze. 

Northamp. 
Bleat,  adj.  Cold ;  bleak.  Kent 
Blbater,  8.  A  cant  term  for  mut- 
ton. 
Bleather,  s.  a  bladder.  North, 
Bleaut,     '^  s.  ^A.-N.  bleaus,  bli- 
BLiAUT,     I  aiMT.)    A  kind  of  robe 
blihaut,  I  which  fitted  close  to 
BLiHAUD»J  the  body.  The  editors 
of   early   English    poetry    have 
commonly  turned  the  u  into  an 
n,  and  printed  bliant  instead  of 
bliautj  and  it  has  even  been  cor- 
rupted into  bleaunt. 
Bleb,  (1)  «.    A  drop  of  water;  a 
bubble.  North, 

(2)  V,  To  drink.   North, 

(3)  *.  A  blister. 

Blech,  8.  Bleach ;  water  in  which 

hides  have  been  tanned. 
Bleche,  adj.  {A.'N.)   White.   See 

Bleak, 
Blecken,  v.  To  make  black. 
Blbdber,  {V)  8,  A  blister. 

How  mey  that  be?  wo  dar  theroppe  steije. 
Fur  doujte  of  fotes  bleddre. 

William  de  Shorekam. 

(2)  V,  To  cry.  North. 
Blede,  s.  Blood. 
Bleden,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  bleed. 
Bledewort,  s.  The  wild  poppy. 
Bleb,  s.  {A.'S.  bleo)  (1)    Colour; 

complexion.  "  Bright  of  blee'*  is 

not  an  uncommon  epithet  of  a 

lady. 

(2)  In  a  secondary  sense,  counte- 

DkDce,  feature. 


Bleecu,  8,  The  bleaching-g^oiind. 
East 

Bleed,  v.  To  yield  abundantly. 
Com  is  said  to  bleed  well  when 
it  is  productive  on  being  thrashed. 

Bleedino-boist,  8,  A  cupping- 
glass. 

Blbedino-heart,  8,  The  wall- 
flower. West. 

Bleep.       l       f  ^  ^^  ^  .^^  j^. 

blefede,  ^^ained. 
bleft,      J 
Blefp,  adj.  Turbulent ;  noisy.  East, 
Blefpin,  8,    A  block  or  wedge. 

Lane. 
Bleike,  v.  (A.'S.)    To  turn  pale. 
Bleine,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  pustule. 
Bleit,    1     ,.   Basijfui^  j^Q^f^ 
blate,  J     -^ 
Bleke,  (l)a4^'.  Black.  Prompt  P, 
Blely,  adv.  Blithely. 
BLEME,a^'.  Powerful.  MorteArth, 
Blemish,  9.  A  hunting  terra,  when 

the  hounds,  finding  where  the 

chase  has  been,  offer  to  enter, 

but  return. 
Blemmere,  8,  A  plumber. 
Blemmle,  v.  To  mix  anything  with 

a  fluid,  as  flour  with  water,  by 

moving.  North, 
Blench,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  start,  or 

fly  off;  to  draw  back. 

(2)  8.  A  start  or  deviation. 

(3)  8.  A  glimpse.    Warw. 
(4)9.  To  wink,  to  glance.  Shaiesp, 
(5)  V.    To  impeach;   to  betray. 
Slajf, 

(6)8.   A  fault.   North. 

Blenchkr,  8,  Anything  that  fright- 
ens, or  causes  to  start. 

Blencorn,  8.  Wheat  mixed  with 
rve.  Iforksh. 

Blend,  v.  To  pollute  or  confound. 

And  all  these  storms  that  now  his  beauty 

blend. 
Shall  turn  to  calms,  and  timely  clear  away. 

Spenser,  Sonn.,  6». 

Blende,  (1)  v.  (A.-S,)  To  blind. 

(2)  adj.  Blind. 
Blbndigo,  adj.  Cloudy. 
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Blendings,  8,    Peas   and  beans 

mixed  together. 
Blend.water,^.  An  inflammatory 

disease  to  which  black  cattle  are 

liable.     North, 
Blene,  V,  (A.-S,)  To  blister. 

(2)  To  arise,  to  bubble  up. 
Blenoe,  V,  To  hinder.  Tusser. 
Blenkard,  8.     A   person    near- 
sighted, or  almost  blind.   North, 
Blenker,  8.   A  fighting-cock  with 

only  one  eye. 
Blenke,  V,    (1)  To  glance  at ;  to 

wink. 

(2)  To  appear;  to  shine. 

(3)  To  wince. 
Blenkee,  v.  Mingere perparce, 
Blenks,  «.  Ashes.  West, 
Blens,  8,    A  fish,  the  gadua  bar* 

batus. 

Blenschen,  V,  To  darken ;  to  ble- 
mish. 

Blent.  The  pret.  t,  and  part,  p,  of 
blende  blende,  and  blenke, 

Bleren,  V,  {A.-S.)  To  blear;  to 
make  a  person's  sight  dim.  To 
"  blere  one's  eye,"  to  impose  upon 
a  person. 

Bleschen,  v.  To  extinguish  a  fire. 
Prompt.  P. 

Blesb,  8,  A  blaze.  Prompt,  P, 

Bless,  v.  (1)  To  wave  or  brandish 
a  sword.  Spenser, 
(2)  (fr.)  To  wound. 

Blbssino-the-pire-out.  An  ope- 
ration performed  generally,  I  be- 
lieve always,  by  a  female.  She 
wets  her  forefinger  with  spittle, 
and  moves  it  in  a  circular  slow 
manner  over  and  round  the  part 
that  may  have  been  burnt  or 
scalded,  at  the  same  time  mutter- 
ing inaudibly  a  suitable  incanta- 
tion or  blessing,  in  the  mysteries 
of  which  I  am  not  initiated.  This 
I  have  often  seen  done,  and  have, 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  experi- 
enced the  benefits,  be  they  what 
thev  may,  of  the  process.  Moor*8 
Suffolk  MS. 


Blessbdlocurre,  adj.  Blessedly. 
Blbssing-fires,  '8,     Midsummer 
Fires.  West, 

Neddy,  that  waa  wont  to  make 
Such  great  feasting  at  the  w&ke, 
Aud  the  blessing  fire. 
Browne's  ShepkercTs  Pipe,  1772. 

Blessino-witch,  8,  The  white  or 

good  witch. 
Bletch,  8.    Black,  greasy  matter ; 

the  grease  of  wheel-axles.  Sta^, 
Bletheliche,  adv.  Blithely;  free- 
ly; joyfully. 
Blether,  s.  A  bladder. 
Blether-head,  s,    A  blockhead. 

Leic, 
Bletinge,  ad;,  {A,'S.)  Flaming. 
Bleve,    "It;.  To  stay;  to  remain. 

BLEWE,  J  See  Bileve, 
Blew-blow,  a.    The  corn-flower. 

Gerard, 
Slewing,  s.  Blue  paint. 
Blewit,  *.  A  kind  of  fungus.  North, 
Blexter,  s,   a  person  who  blacks. 
Bleye,  adj.  Blue. 
Bleyme,  8,  An  inflammation  in  the 

foot  of  a  horse. 
Bleynasse,  s.  Blindness. 
Bleyster,  8,   A  bleacher. 
Bliake,  8,    A  bar  of  wood  with 

holes  to  take  the  soles  of  a  hurdle 

while  being  wreathed.  Dors, 
Blice,  8,  Lice.  North, 
Blickent,  adj.    Bright;  shining. 

West, 
Blids,  a.  Wretches.  Devon. 
BhiGUf  adj.  Lonely;  dulL  Kent, 
Blighted,  adj.  Stifled.  "  Blighted 

with  the  heat."  Oafd. 
Bliken,  t;.  (1)  {A.-S.)  To  quiver. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  To  shine. 
Blim,  V,    To  gladden.  Prompt,  P. 
Blinch,  V,  (1)  To  keep  off. 

(2)  To  catch  a  sight  of  a  thing 

or  person.  Comw, 
Blind,  (1)  adj.   Obscure. 

(2)  Abortive,  applied  to  flowers 
and  herbs.   Var.  dial, 

(3)  8,    A  fence  for  skouts  and 
sentinels,  made  of   bundles  of 
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reeds,  canes,  or  osiers,  to  hide 
them  from  being  seen  by  the 
enemy;  an  old  military  term. 

Blind-18-thb-cat,  8.  An  old 
Christmas  game,  perhaps  blind- 
man's  buff. 

Blind-alehouse,  8, 

Is  the  iidler  at  hand  that  us'd  to  ply  at  the 
blind-alehouse  ? 

Ethereget  Comical  Revenffe,  1669. 

Blind-ball,  s.    A  fungus. 

Blind-bucky-davy,  8,  Blind- 
man's  buff.  Somerset  and  Glouc, 

Blind-buzzard,  8.  A  cockchafer. 

Blind-days,  8,  The  first  three  days 
of  March,  which  were  formerly 
considered  as  unlucky,  and  upon 
which  no  farmer  would  sow  any 
seed.  Devon, 

Blind-eyes,  *.  The  corn-poppy. 
Northampt. 

Blind-hob,  s.    Blind-man's  buff. 

Blind-hooky,  8.   A  game  at  cards. 

Blind-man's-buff,  *.  (1)  A  well- 
known  children's  game. 
(2)  A  kind  of  puff-ball. 

Blind-man's-holyday,  *.  Twi- 
light. 

Blind-mares,  9.  Nonsense.  J9et;oA. 

Blind-nettle,  «.  Wild  hemp. 
Devon. 

Blind-sim,  8.  Blind-man's  buff. 
East. 

Blind-tharm,  8.  The  bowel-gut. 
Durham. 

Blind-worm,  *.    The  slow-worm. 

Blinders,  *.    Blinkers.  North. 

Blindino-bridle,  8,  A  bridle 
with  blinkers. 

Blindfisllene,  v.  To  blindfold. 
Pr.  Parv. 

Blinding-board,  s.  An  instru- 
ment to  restrain  an  unruly  cow. 
Florio, 

Blinds,  s.  A  term  for  a  black 
fluor  about  the  vein  in  a  mine. 

Bline,  s.    a  kind  of  wood.  Skinner. 

Blink.  (1)  «.  A  spark  of  fire,  glim- 
mering  or  intermittent  light. 
West. 


(2)  V.  To  evade;  to  avoid  the 
sight  of.  North. 

(3)  t;.  To  smile.  North. 
(4)t>.    To  wink. 

(5)  Blinking  the  malt,  is  putting 
it  to  work  too  hot.  Cambridge. 

Blinkard,  8.  One  who  sees  badly. 

Blinked,  adj.  Stale  or  sharp,  ap- 
plied to  beer. 

Blinker,  8.  A  term  of  contempt. 
North. 

Blinks,  s.   An  old  hunter's  term. 

Brisees,  boughes  rent  by  hunters  from 
trees,  and  left  in  the  vicvr  of  a  deere,  or 
cast  overthwart  the  way  wherein  he  is 
likely  to  passe,  thereby  to  binder  his 
ranniDg,  and  to  recover  him  the  better; 
our  wood-men  call  them  blinkes. 

Cotgrave. 

Blinnb,  t>.  (1)  {A.'S.  blinnan.)  To 

cease. 

(2)  To  stop,  to  delay. 
Blirt,  V.    To  cry.  North. 
Blisful,  adj.    Joyful ;  blessed. 
Blish-blash,    8.      Sloppy    dirt. 

North. 
Blissb,  v.  (1)  {A.'S.)   To  bless. 

(2)  {Fr.)    To  wound. 
Blissene,  gen.  pi.    Of  joys. 
Blissey,  8.    A  blaze.  fVilts. 
Blissom,  adj.  (1)  Blithesome. 

(2)  Maris  appetenSf  applied  to 
the  ewe. 

(3)  V.  To  copulate,  said  of  sheep. 
Blist,  pret.  t.  of  blisse.    Blessed. 
Blit,  adj.    Blighty.  Dorset. 
Blith,  *.    Face ;  visage.  Kennett. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  blee. 

Blithe,  s.    Blight. 

Blive,  adj.  SiTid  adv.  Quick;  ready. 
A  contraction  of  bilive. 

Blizzy,  s.  {A.-S.  blysa.)  A  blaze. 
Northamp. 

Blo,  adj.    Blue ;  livid. 

Bloa,  adj.    Cold ;  raw.  Line. 

Bloach,  s.    a  tumour.  Skinner. 

Bloacher,  8.  Any  large  animal. 
North. 

To  Bloat,  or  Blote,  v.  To  dry  by 
smoke,  applied  especially  to  her- 
rings.    A  Bloat'herringy  or,  as 
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ive  now  call  it,  a  bloaiert  a  her- 

riDg  so  dried. 

Lay  you  an  old  courtier  on  the  coals, 
like  a  sausage  or  a  bloai 'herring. 

B.  Jon.,  Masq.  ofMer.,  v.  429. 

Make  a  meal  of  a  hloat-herring,  water  it 

with  four  shillings  beer,  and  tnen  swear 

we  have  dined  as  well  as  niy  lord  mayor. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  343. 

I  have  four  dozen  of  fine  firebrands  in 
my  belly,  I  have  more  smoke  in  my 
mouth  than  would  blote  a  hundred  her- 
rings. B.  and  Ft.,  hi.  Princ,  ii. 

Three  pails  of  sprats,  carried  from  mart  to 

mart. 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use 

traveled, 
A  bunch  of  bloated  fools ! 

Id.,  Q.  of  Cor.,  a,  4. 

Bloazb,  8.  A  blaze.  North. 

Blob,  s,  (1)  A  blunt  termination 
to  what  is  usually  pointed.  A 
blob-noset  a  nose  with  a  small 
bump  at  the  end. 

(2)  A  small  lump  of  anything 
thick,  viscid,  or  dirty. 

(3)  A  vulgar  term  for  the  lower 
lip. 

(4)  A  bubble;  a  blister.  North. 

(5)  Thick.    See  Blub. 

(6)  A  drop. 

(7)  A  term  applied  to  the  flower 
of  the  water  ranunculus. 

Blobbbr-lip.   See  Blub. 

Blob-milk,  s.  Milk  with  its  cream 
mingled.   Yorksh. 

Blob-scotch,  *.  A  bubble.  Yorksh. 

Blob-talb,  8.    k  tell-tale. 

Block,  *.  (1)  The  wooden  mould 

on   which  the  crown   of  a  hat 

was  formed.     Hence  it  was  used 

for  the  form  or  fashion  of  a  hat. 

A  grave  gentleman  of  Naples,  wlio  having 
bought  a  hat  of  the  newest  liishiou  and 
best  blocke  in  all  Italie,  &c. 

Euph.EnglO.,Z,h, 

Is  this  same  Imt 
O'  the  block  passant  ? 

B.  Jons.  Staple  ofJ^etns,  i,  2. 

That  is,  "  of  the  current  fashion." 
(2)    The  Jack  at  the  game  of 
bowls. 
Blocker,  1  «.    A  broadaxe. 

blocking-axe,  j  North. 


Block-horse,  s.  A  strong  wooden 
frame  with  four  handles,  to  carry 
blocks.  East. 

Blockpatb,  8.  A  blockhead. 

All  these  things  may  well  be  snid  unto 
me,  that  be  commonly  spoken  against  a 
foole,  as  to  be  called  a  blockpate,  a  dull- 
head,  an  asse,  a  lumpish  sot. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Blockstick,  8.    A  club.   North. 

Block- WHEAT,  8.    Buck- wheat. 

Blody,  adv.    By  blood;  of  or  in 

blood. 

Bloggy,!  v.    To    look    angry  or 

BLOGG,  j  sour ;  to  be   sullen ;  to 

frown.  Exmoor. 

Blokne,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  fade  ? 

That,  man,  thi  body  arise  schel 
Of  deithe  nammore  to  blokne. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Bloman,  8.    A  trumpeter. 
Blomanger.  {J.'N.)  8.    A  dish 
in  cookery. 

For  to  make  bhmanfjer.  Nym  rys,  and 
lese  hem,  and  wascii  hem  clenc,  and  do 
thereto  god  almnude  mylk,  and  seth 
hem  til  they  al  tobrest;'  and  than  lat 
hem  kele:  and  nym  the  lire  of  the  hen- 
nvn.  Of  of  capons,  and  grynd  hem  smal. 
iCest  thereto  wite  grece,  and  boyle  it. 
Jsym  hlaiirliyd  almandys,  and  safron, 
and  set  hem  above  in  the  dysche,  and 
serve  yt  fortlie. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  39. 

For  to  make  blomanger  of  fysch.  Tak  a 
pound  ot  rys,  les  hem  wel  and  wasch, 
and  seih  tyl  theybreste;  and  lethcm 
kcle;  and  do  thereto  mylk  of  to  pound 
ofalmajidys;  nym  the  perche,  or  the 
lopuster.  and  boyle  yt,  and  kest  sugur 
and  salt  also  thereto,  and  serve  yt  forth. 
Warner,  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  46. 

Blomb.  (1)  V,    To  flourish. 
(2)  8.    A  blossom. 

Blome-down.  adj.  Clumsy;  clown- 
ish. Dorset. 

Blommer,  8.    Noise;  uproar. 

Blonc,  adj.  {J.-N.)    "White. 

Bloncket,  adj.  (probably  from 
Fr.  blanc.)     Gray.  Spenser. 

Blondrkn,  t;.  To  blunder;  to 
bluster. 

Blonk.  (1)  adj.    Sullen. 
(2)  V.    To  disappoint.  North. 
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Blonke,  8,  (A.'S,)  A  steed ;  a  war- 
horse. 

Blont,  adj.    Dull ;  heavy. 

Bloo,  v»  To  blow. 

Blood,  «.   Disposition.  Shakesp, 

Blood-alley,  «.   A   marble  taw. 
A  boy's  term. 

Blood-boltered,    adj.     Matted 
with  blood.  Shakesp, 

Blood-fallen,    adj,    (1)    Chill- 
blained.  East, 
(2)  Blood-shot. 

Blooding,  s,  A  black  pudding. 

Apexabo,  integtiDam  san^ne  fartum, 
admista  arviua.  A  hloudtng  or  blacke 
puddinge.  Nomenclature  1585. 

Blood-olph,  s,   a  bullfinch.  East 
Blood-sucker,  «..  A    leech. 
Bloodsupper,  «.   A  blood-sucker ; 
a  murderer. 

Blood-wall,  s.    The  dark  double 

wall-flower.  Northamp. 
Bloodwort,  *.  {A.-S.)   The  name 

of  a  plant. 
Bloody-bone,  *.    The  name  of  an 

hobgoblin  or  fiend. 
Bloody- THURSDAY,*.   The  Thurs- 
day of  the  first  week  in  Lent. 
Bloody-warrior,  *.     The   dark 

double  wall-flower.  West 
Bloom.    (1)  ».     A  mass  of  iron 

which  has  gone  a  second  time 

through  the  furnace. 

(2)  V.  To  ihine ;  to  throw  out 
heat. 

(3)  *.  Heat.   Bloomy ^  very  hot. 

"What  a  bloom  am  I  in  all  over  ?  give  me 
my  fan;  I  protest  I  am  in  a  general 
damp.     N.  Tate,  Cuckold's  Haven,  ]  685. 

(4)  8,  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever, 
Blooth,  8.    Blossom.  Devon, 
Blore,  {\)v.  To  bellow  like  a  bull. 

East.  The  blore  is  the  moan  of 
a  cow,  unsettled  for  want  of  her 
calf,  or  by  being  in  a  strange 
pasture.  Lincolnshire. 

(2)  *.  A  blast;  the  act  of 
blowing. 

(3)  V,    To  weep.  Prompt.  P, 


Blort,  V,   To  chide  in  a  loud  tone. 

Leic. 
Bloschem,  1         .  V, 
BI.08LE,     }'•   A  blossom. 

Bloshy,       \adj.    Sloppy,  windy, 
BLOSHINO,  J  and  rainy.  Leic. 

Blosmb.  (1)  t;.  (J.'S.  blosmian.) 
To  blossom. 
(2)  8.  A  blossom. 

Blosmy,  adj.    Full  of  blossoms. 

Bloss,  8.  A  ruffled  head  of  hair. 
Line. 

Blossomed,  adj.  The  state  of 
cream  in  the  operation  of  churn- 
ing, when  it  becomes  full  of  air, 
which  causes  it  to  be  long  in  get- 
ting  to  butter.  Norf. 

Blot,  s.  A  term  at  backgammon, 
when  one  in  danger  of  being 
taken  up  is  called  a  blot. 

Blotch-paper,  s.    Blotting  paper. 

Blote,  adj.   Dried.   See  Bloat, 

Bloten,  adj.  Excessively  fond. 
North, 

Blothbr,  v.  To  chatter  idly;  to 
make  a  great  noise  to  little  pur- 
pose. Var.  dial. 

Blots,  s.    The  eggs  of  moths. 

Bloughty,  adj.  Swelled;  puffed. 
Hall, 

Blounchet,  adj.   Blanched. 

Blouse,  *.  (1)    A  bonnet. 

(2)  A  woman  with  hair  or  head- 
dress loose  and  disordered,  or 
decorated  with  vulgar  finery. 
East. 

(3)  A  girl  or  wench  whose  face 
looks  red  by  running  abroad  in 
the  wind  and  weather.  Kennett. 
Such  a  woman  is  said  to  have  a 
*^blouzing  colour."  To  be  tna 
bloiisct  to  look  red  from  heat. 

Blousy,    adj.     Wild,   disordered, 

confused. 
Bloute,  adj.  (A.'S.)    Bloody. 
Blow,  (1)  v.  To  blossom. 

(2)  «.  A  blossom ;  more  particu- 
larly the  blossom  of  fruit  trees. 

(3)  8.  A  bladder.  Devon, 

(4)  V,    To  inform  of;  to  peach 
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(5)  V,  To  make  a  person  blush  or 

be  ashamed ;  to  be  blowny  to  blush 

on  a  sudden  surprise. 

All  blown  and  red. 

Shakesp.,  Rape  ofLucrece. 

Blow-ball,  s.  (perhaps  from  A.-N. 

blaverole.)  The  corn-flower. 
Blowboll,  8,  A  drunkard. 
Blowe,  v.  {J,'S.)    To  blow;  to 

breathe. 
Blowbr,  8.    (1)  A  fissure  in  the 

broken  strata  of  coal,  from  which 

a  feeder  or  current  of  inflammable 

air  discharges.  North. 

(2)  A  child's  name  for  the  downy 
heads  of  dandelion. 

(3)  "  One  man's  particular  lass." 
Dunton's  Ladies*  Dictionary^ 
1694. 

Blow-fly,  s.    The  large  blue  fly 

which  blows  meat. 
Blowing,*.  (1)  A  blossom.   Wilts, 

(2)  The  egg  of  a  bee  ?  Harrison* 8 

Descr.  of  Engl.,  p.  229. 
Blow-maun 6ER,  s.  A  full  fat-faced 

person,  with  cheeks  puflfed  out. 

Exmoor. 
Blow-milk,  s.     Skimmed    milk. 

Nm^th. 
Blown,  adj,  (1)  Swelled ;  inflated. 

(2)  Proud,  insolent. 

(3)  Stale,  worthless. 

(4)  To  say  a  cow  or  beast  is  blown, 
when  in  pain  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  green  food  having  caused 
a  distention  of  its  carcase,  is  com- 
mon, perhaps,  to  many  counties. 
When  a  man  or  horse  is  panting 
for  breath  from  over-exertion,  he 
is  also  said  to  be  blown,  Moor's 
Suffolk  MS, 

Blown-herrino.  '*  In  some  parts 
of  England  they  are  called  bloated 
herrings;  and  the  term  occurs  in 
several  of  our  writers  about  Eliza- 
beth's day,  but  not,  I  believe,  in 
Shakespeare.  The  word  bloated 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  above 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of 
blownf  being  merely  another  form 


of  the  word,  but  not  so  applicable. 
We  sometimes  see  and  hear  bhum, 
bloated,  and  puffed  up,  in  nearly 
the  same  sense.  I  have  heard 
our  blown-herrings  called  bawen 
herrings,  and  bone-herrings,  but 
never  any  good  reason  for  so 
calling  them.  Hoven  is  another 
sense  of  blown  or  puffed  up, 
but  never  applied  to  a  herring. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  I 
have  seen  (October,  1823)  in  a 
shop  in  Great  Russell  Street,  a 
parcel  of  A/oMw-herrings  ticketed 
*  fine  Yarmouth  bloaters.'  1824, 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  help- 
ing the  blown  or  bown  herrings 
cried  in  Woodbridge  by  the  name 
of  Tow  Bowen  herrings,  I  learned 
on  enquiry  that  it  is  a  common 
name  for  them."  Moor*s  Suffolk 
MS, 

Blow-point,  s,  A  child's  game, 
mentioned  in  old  writers. 

Blowre,  s,  a  pustule. 

Blowry,  adj.  Disordered.   Warw. 

Blows,  s.  Trouble,  or  exertion. 
Shropsh, 

Blowse,  s.  See  Blouse, 

Blow-shoppb,  *.  A  forge. 

Wild  bores,  bulls,  and  falcons  bredde 
there  in  times  paste ;  now,  for  lakke  of 
woodde,  blow'Skoppes  decay  there. 

Leland,  Jtiu.,  vol.  vii,  p.  42. 

Blowt,  v.  To  make  a  loud  queru- 
lous noise.   North, 

Blowth,  s.  a  blossom. 

Blowty,  adj.  Applied  to  a  person 
who  increases  in  size  by  a  false 
appearance  of  fat.  Norf, 

Blu,  adj.  Blew. 

Blub,  (l)  v.  To  swell. 

(2)  adj.  Swollen,  plump,  round. 

Odd  1  She  has  a  delicate  lip,  such  a  lip,  so 
red,  so  hard,  so  plump,  so  blub. 

Otway,  Soldier's  Fortune,  1681. 

You  have  a  pretty  pouting  about  the  mouth 
like  me,  and  tine  little  blub  lips. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 

Bucco,  bucculentus,  Plauto,  cui  tumi- 
diures  sunt  buccoe,  aut   os  grandius. 
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Wdup.  Joufflo,  on  genllard,  qni  a  la 
bonche  grande.  That  hath  biz  cheeks, 
or  a  great  and  laree  mouth :  MwA  cheeked : 
spairow  mouthed.     NomendatoTt  1585. 

Blubbeb,  (1 )  *.  A  bubble.  Var. 
dial. 

(2)  To  bubble,  as  water. 

(3)  t;.  To  cry ;  to  weep  till  tbe 
tears  stand  in  bubbles. 

(4)  8,  The  name  given  by  sailors 
to  tbe  sea  nettle. 

Blubber-grass,  s.  Different  spe- 
cies of  bromusj  so-called  from 
their  soft  inflated  glumes.  East, 

Bluck,  v.  "  So  the  true  men  shall 
be  hunted  and  blucked,'*  The 
Festyvallf  fol.  xxvi,  r°. 

Blue,  (1)  a.  Bloom.  Devon. 

(2)  8.  Ale.  Somerset, 

(3)  V,  To  "  look  blue,"  to  look 
disconcerted ;  to  be  mortified  or 
disappointed. 

Blue-bottle,  «i   (1)  A  term  for  a 
servant  or  beadle,  from  the  colour 
formerly  used  for  their  dresses. 
(2)  A  large  blue  fly. 

Blue-bottlks,  s.  The  blue  flowers 
which  grow  ainong  wheat.   Oj;fd. 

Blue-caps, «.  (l)Meadow  scabious. 
Yorksh. 

(2)  The  corn  blue  bottles.  North- 
ampt. 

Blue-inkle,  s.  Some  substance 
which  burnt  with  a  strong  offen- 
sive smell. 

Ah  me!  help,  help  my  lady!  cut  her 
lace,  cut  her  lace  1  get  some  arsa  Icetida, 
blew  inkle,  or  partridge  leathers,  and 
burn  xmder  her  nose. 

Shadwell,  Amorous  Bigoltf!,  1690. 

Gad  take  mc !  hold  the  eentlewonian, 
brill ir  some  cold  water,  and  flower,  burn 
some  blew  iukle  and  partridge  feathers, 
'tis  my  ladies  medicine. 

Shadwell,  The  Scowrers,  1691. 

Blue-isaac,«.  The  hedge-sparrow. 

Glouc 
Bluk-john,*.  Fluorspar.  Derbysh. 
I^LUK-MiLK,  .V.  Skimmed  milk. 
Bluk-moon,  s.  He  won't  do  it  for 

a  bine  moon,  t.  e.,  ue\cr. 


Blue-rock,  «.    The  ivild  pigeon. 

Northampt, 
Blue-stockino,  s,  a  woman  who 

addicts  herself  to  study  or  author- 

ship. 
Blue.tail,«.  Thefieldfiare.  North- 

ampt. 
Blue-vinnibd,  adj.   Covered  with 

blue  mould.  South. 
Blupp,  (1)  ac(f.    Churlish;  surly. 

South. 

(2)  adj.  Big  and  puffed  up,  as  it 
were  with  wind. 

(3)  V.  To  bUndfold.  North. 

(4)  8,  A  tin  tube  through  which 
boys  blow  peas.  Suffolk, 

(5)  *.  Tbe  blinker  of  a  horse. 
Line,  and  Leic, 

Blupper,  8,     A  landlord   of  an 

inn. 
BLUPPiN,t;.  To  bluster;  to  swagger. 

Staff. 
Blupted,  adj.  Hoodwinked.  Line. 
Blupter,  8.     A  horse's   blinker. 

Linc.f    Leic.      Bli^ted,    having 

blinkers  ou. 
Blunder,  (1) «.  Confusion;  trouble. 

(2)  V.  To  disturb. 

(3)  V.  To  blunder  water,  to  stir 
or  puddle,  to  make  it  thick  and 
muddy. 

Blunderbuss,  8.  A  stupid  fellow. 
North. 

Blunge,  v.  To  break  or  bleml 
whilst  in  a  state  of  maceration ; 
a  potter's  term.  A  long  fl^t 
wooden  instrument,  called  a  blun- 
ger,  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

Blunk,  (1)  arf;.  Squally ;  tempes- 
tuous. East. 

(2)  V.  To  snow,  to  emit  sparks. 

(3)  8.  Any  light  flaky  body. 

(4)  *.  A  fit  of  stormy  weather. 
Blunket,   (1)  ».    A  white  stuff, 

probably  woollen. 
(2)  *.  A  light  blue  colour. 
Blunt,  (1)  *.    The  slang  term  for 
money. 

(2)  s.   A  pointless  rapier,  or  foil 
to  fence  with.      "  Uaire  le  fer^ 
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to  play  at  blitnt,  or  at  foyles/' 
Cotgrave. 

Blur,  a.  A  blot.  North. 

Blurry,  8.  A  mistake,  a  blunder. 

Blurt,  (1)  An  interjection  of  con- 
tempt. *' Blurt,  master  constable,'' 
a  fig  for  the  constable,  seems  to 
have  been  a  proverbial  phrase. 
(2)  V.  To  blurt  at,  to  hold  in 
contempt.  **Boccheggi6re,to  make 
mouths,  or  blurt  with  ones  lips." 
Florio. 

Blush,  «.  Resemblance;  look.  At 
the  first  blusht  at  the  first  sight. 

Blush E,  v.  To  look. 

Blushet,  8.'  One  who  blushes; 
used  by  Ben  Jonson  for  a  young 
modest  girl. 

Blust,«.  Erysipelous  inflammation. 
Yorksh. 

Bluster-wood,  8.  The  shoots  of 
fruit  trees  or  shrubs  which  require 
to  be  pruned  out.  East. 

Blustre,o.  To  stray  along  without. 

any  particular  aim. 

But  hlustreden  forth  as  beestet 
Over  baukes  and  hiiles. 

^iers  PL,  p.  108. 

Blustrous,  adj.  Blustering. 

Blutbr,  (1)  adj.  Dirty. 

(2)  V,  To  blot,  to  dirty,  to  blub- 
ber. North, 

Blutter,  v.  To  speak  nonsensi- 
cally. 

Bluv,  v.  To  believe.  Ea8t, 

Bluzzbd,  adj.  Darkened ;  blinded. 
Northamp, 

Bly,  8.  (I)  Likeness ;  resemblance. 
Ea8t.  See  blee, 
(2)  A  transient  view.  Ea8t. 

Blycand,  a^,  {A,'S.)  Glittering ; 
shining. 

Blype,  adv.  Quickly.  See  Belive, 

Blykked,  pret,  t.  Shone. 

Bo.  (1)  adj.  Both. 

(2)  «.  A  hobgoblin.  North, 

BoALLiNO,  8,  Drinking,  i,  e.,  bowl- 
ing, or  emptying  the  bowl. 

Boar,  8.  A  clown,  for  boor, 

BoAR-CAT,  8,    A  tom-cat.    Kent, 


The  word  occurs  in  Wpcheriey, 
Plain-deateTf  1677. 

Board,  (1)  v,  (ji.-N,  aborder,)  To 
address ;  to  accost. 
(2)  8,    An  old  cant  term  for  a 
shilling. 

(3)«.  A  kind  of  excavation.  North, 
(4)  "Set  him  a  clear  board  in 
the  world,''  t.  e.,  put  him  in  a 
good  position  as  to  pecuniary 
matters. 

Boarder,  adj.  Made  of  board. 
JVe8t, 

Boarding-bridge,  8,  A  plank  laid 
across  a  running  stream.   West, 

Boar-necked,  adj,  A  term  applied 
in  some  parts  to  sheep,  when 
affected  with  a  disease  which 
causes  their  necks  to  be  bowed. 

BoAR-sEG,  8.  A  pig  kept  for  three 
or  four  years  as  a  brawn,  Shrope, 

BoAR-sTAG,  8,  A  geldcd  6oar. 

BoAR-THisTLB,  8,  The  carduu8  ton- 
ceolaiu8f  Lin. 

BoATioN,  8.  (Lat,)  An  uproar. 

BoAT-WHisTLER,  8,  Little  bottlcs 
which  grow  on  the  sea  shore, 
which  the  bovs  cut  a  hole  in  and 
make  whistles  of,  and  blow  in 
imitation  of  the  boatswain's 
whistle;  properly,  the  bottle  ore. 

Bob,  8.  {A.'N,  bobe.)  (1)    A  joke; 

a  pleasantry.    A  dry  bob^  a  dry 

joke.  To  give  the  bob  was  a  phrase 

equivalent  to  that  of  giving  the 

dor,  or  imposing  upon  a  person. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  verv  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolislily,  altho'  he  smart, 
Kot  to  seem  seuseiess  of  the  bob. 

M  you  like  it,  ii,  7. 

I  have  drawn  blood  at  one's  brains  with 
a  bitter  bob. 

Akx.  and  Cfan^aspe,  0.  Fl,  ii,  113. 

C.  I  guess  the  business.    S.  It  can  be  no 

other 
But  go  give  me  the  bob,  that  being  a  matter 
Of  main  importance. 

Massing.,  Maid  of  Honour,  iv,  5. 

So,  ladies,  1  thank  you  for  the  tricks  you 
have  put  upon  me ;  but,  madam.  I  am 
even  wiUi  you  for  your  London  tricks,  I 
have  given  you  suc)i  a  bob. 

SkadweU,  Epsom  Wells,  1673. 
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(2)  V,  To  cheat ;  to  outwit. 

There  binding  both,  and  bobbing  them,  then 
trembling  at  her  yre. 

Wamer^s  Albums  England,  159^. 

Let  him  be  boh^d  that  bobs  will  hare; 
But  who  by  means  of  wisdom  hie 
Hath  sav'd  his  charge?— It  is  even  I, 
Fembr.  Arcad.,  Lib.  ii,  p.  203. 

Imi^nine  that  all  the  wit- in  plays  con- 
Bisted  in  bringing  two  persons  upon  the 
stage  to  break  jests,  and  to  oob  one 
another,  which  they  call  repartie. 

Shadwell,  SuUm  Lovers,  1670. 

No,  I  am  no  statesman,  but  you  may 
please  to  remember  who  was  bob^d  at 
Ostend,  ha,  ha  1  Id.,  ib. 

!3)  V.  To  disappoint.  North. 
4)  *.  A  blow. 

(5)  *.  A  bunch.  North, 

(6)  *.  A  ball.  Yorksh. 

(7)  8.  The  burthen  of  a  song. 
To  bear  a  boby  to  join  in  chorus ; 
also,  ta  take  a  part  in  some  foolish 
prank. 

(8)  To  fish.  North. 

(9)  To  "  bear  a  bob,"  to  be  brisk. 
Eant. 

(10)  «.  The  pear-shaped  piece  of 
lead  attached  to  the  line  of  a 
carpenter's  level.  East. 

(11)  V.  To  swing  backwards  and 
forwards  sitting  on  a  rope. 

(12)  *.  A  ringing  of  bells. 

(13)  V.  To  bob  up  the  hair,  to 
twist  it  in  papers. 

(14)  s.  A  louse,  or  any  small  in- 
sect. Hants.  '*  Spiders,  bobbs^  and 
lice,"  are  mentioned  in  MS., 
Addit.  11812,  f.  16. 

i\b)  8.  A  short  wig. 
16)  V.  To  strike;  to  beat. 

(17)  V.  To  cut. 

(18)  9.  To  pass  in  or  out. 

(19)  «.  A  term  applied  to  a  par. 
ticular  method  of  taking  eels. 

(20)  «.  The  engine  beam.  North. 

(21)  adj.  Pleasant;  agreeable. 
Dyche. 

(22)  *.  A  slang  word  for  a  shilling. 
BoBAN,       "^  *.  {A,-N.)  Pride ;  va- 

BOBANCB. 


\s.{A,. 
If  j  nity. 


So  prout  he  is,  and  of  so  gret  hobasi. 

Qy  of  Warwike,  p.  95. 
For  certeynly,  I  say  for  no  bobauiu^, 
Yit  was  Inever  withouten  purveyannca 
Of  mariage,  ne  of  no  thinges  eeke. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  6151. 

BoB-AND.HiT,  8.  BUnd-man's-buff. 

Cotgrave. 
BoBBANT,  adj.  Romping.  Wilts. 

BOBBY,}*'*  ^°  l>uffet;  to  strike. 

Te  thoght  ye  had  a  full  eode  game. 
When  ye  my  sone  with  buffettea  bobbydd. 
Cambr.  MS.,  15M  cent 

BoBBEROUS,  adj.  Saucy ;  forward. 
West. 

Bobbery,  s.  A  squabble;  an 
uproar. 

Bobbin,  s.  A  small  fagot.  Kent. 

Bobbin-and-joan,  8.  The  flowers 
of  the  arum  maculatum.  North- 
amp. 

Bobbing-block,  8.  A  thing  that 
may  be  struck  with  impunity;  an 
unresisting  fool. 

Became  a  foole,  yea  more  then  that,  an  asse, 

A  bpbbing-blocke,  a  beating  stocke,  an  owle. 

Gascoxgn^s  Devises,  p.  337. 

Bobbish,  adj.  A  trivial  word,  used 
in  different  senses,  such  as,  pretty 
well  in  health ;  not  quite  sober ; 
somewhat  clever. 

Bobble,  s.  A  pebble.  Comw. 

Bobble-cock,  8,  A  turkey-cock. 
North. 

Bobbs,  8.  Pieces  of  clay  used  by 
potters  to  support  their  ware 
before  it  is  baked.  Staff. 

Bobby,  adj.  Smart ;  neat.  North. 

Bobby-wren,«.  The  common  wren. 
East. 

Bob-cherry,  s.  A  children's  game. 

BoBET,  8.    A  buffet  or  stroke. 

Bobetts,  8.  Thick  pieces  ;  gobbets. 

Bobolyne,  8.  A  fool. 

Be  we  not  bobolynes, 
Sutch  lesinges  to  beleve. 

Skelton,  ii,  445. 

Bobrelle,  8.  The  nymphaB  pu- 
deudi.  "  Hsec  caturda,  Anglice  a 
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hohreUe:*    Nominale,  MS,  Ibth 

cent 
Bobtail,  (1)  v.  To  cut  off  the  tail. 

(2)  8.  The  steel  of  an  arrow  which 

is  sniall-hreasted,  and  big  towards 

the  head.  Kersey. 
BoBY,  8,  Cheese.  West 
Boc,  9.  (A.'S.)  A  book.  Boc-koxue, 

a  library. 
BocASiN,  8,  A  sort  of  buckram. 
BoccoNE,  8.  (Ital.)   A  morsel. 
BocB  (1)9.  To  emboss.  Palsgrave. 

(2)  8.  A  boss,  or  lump. 

Alasl  8om  men  of  hem  schewen  the 
schap  and  the  boce  of  the  horrib  le  swol  len 
membres,  that  semeth  like  to  the  niale- 
itieg  of  hirnia,  in  the  wrappin^r  of  here 
liose.  Chancer,  Persones  T. 

BocES,  8.  Sardines. 

BocHANT,  8.  A  forward  girl.  Wills. 

BocHE, «.    A  boss  or  swelling;  a 

boil. 
BocHER,9.  (l)  Ahutcher.  Bocheryf 

butchery,  butchers'  meat. 

(2)  The  name  of  a  fish. 
"BocKt  8.  Fear.  Devon. 

BocKE,  (1)  A  verb  to  which  Pals- 
grave gives  the  different  mean- 
ings, to  belch;  to  look  upon 
any  one  disdainfully ;  to  make  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  toad. 
(2^  V.  To  flow  out. 

(3)  8.  A  book. 

BocKEREL,  \s.  A  long- winged 
BOCKERET,  J  hawk. 

BocKNE,  V.  To  teach;  to  press 
upon. 

BocTAiL,  8.    A  bad  woman.  Coles. 

BoD,  p.  To  take  the  husks  off"  wal- 
nuts. Wilis. 

BoDDLE,  8.  A  small  iron  tool  used 
for  peeling  trees.  North. 

BoDDUM,  8.    Principle.  North, 

Bode.  (1)  *.  (A.-S.)  A  stay  or 
delay. 

(2)  8.  A  command. 

(3)  a.    A  message ;  an  offer. 

(4)  9.    An  omen. 

.    (5)  V.    To  forbodc. 
(6)  a.  {A.'S.  beod.)  Board,  living. 
£a8t 


(7)  The  pret.  t  and  sometimes 
the  part.  p.  of  bidde. 

(8)  The  pret  t  of  bide. 
BoDE-CLOTH,«.  A  table-cloth.  Ea«/. 
Boded,   adf.    Overlooked;   fated; 

infatuated.  Devon. 
Boder,  8.    A  messenger. 
BoDERiNG,  8.     The  lining  of  the 

skirt  of  a  woman's  petticoat. 
Bodge.  {1)8.    A  patch. 

(2)  V.    To  patch  clumsily. 

(3)  To  boggle,  to  fail. 

(4)  A  kind  of  measure,  probably 
half  a  peck. 

BoDGET,  8.    A  budget. 

Of  the  marchannt  that  lost  his  hodgette 
hetweneWare  and  London : — A  certayne 
marchant  betwene  Ware  and  London 
lost  his  bodget,  and  a  c.  li.  therein, 
wherfore  he  caused  to  proclayme  in 
dyrers  market  townes,  who  so  ever  that 
fuunde  the  sayde  hodget,  and  wolde 
bryn^  it  agayue,  shulde  have  xx.  li. 
for  his  labour. 

Tales  and  Qu.  Anno. 

Bodily,  aefv.    Entirely,  all  at  once. 

North, 
Bodkin,  ».  (1)  {A.-S.)    A  dagger. 

Was  noon  so  hardy  walkyng  by  the  weye. 
That  with  hir  dorste  rage  or  elles  pleye. 
But  if  he  wold  be  slayn  of  Symekyn, 
With  panade,  or  with  knyf,  or  boydekyn. 

Chaucer,  a T.,S9hb. 

Enow  I  am  for  thee,  f^om  the  cannon  shot 
Unto  the  smallest  bodkin  can  be  got. 
Name  any  weapon  whatsoe're  thoii  wilt. 
Botelands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

(2)  A  sort  of  rich  cloth,  a  cor- 
ruption of  baudkin. 

Bodkin-work,  8.  A  sort  of  trim- 
ming worn  on  the  gown. 

BoDLE,  8.  A  small  coin,  worth 
about  the  third  part  of  a  half- 
penny. North. 

BoDRAKE,  I  8.  Depredation;  a  bor- 
BODRAGB,  j  der  excursion. 

By  meanes  wherof  the  said  castelles  be 
not  for  our  defence  agaynst  ther  stelthe 
and  bodrakes,  according:  as  they  were 
fyrst  ordeyned,  but  rather  take  part  of 
suche  botyes  as  comeyth  by  them  to- 
wardes  the  Iryshery,  to  kepe  the  thyng 
secrete. 

Slate  Fapers,  ii,  480, 
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No  wayling  there  nor  wretehedness  is 

heard — 
No  nightly  bodrt^s,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 
Spens.,  Colin  CI,  t.  315. 

Bo  DWORD,  8,  (A.'S.)    A  message; 

a  commandmeiit. 
BoDY-CLOUT)  s,    A  piece  of  iron 

adjoining  the  body  of  a  tumbrel, 

and  its  wheels. 
BoDY-HORSE,  8,    The  second  horse 

of  a  team  of  four. 
Body-staff,  8.    A  stake  or  rod  of 
'     withy,  &c.,  used  in  making  the 

body  of  a  waggon.  Warw. 
BoF,  9.  Quicklime.  Howell, 
BoFFLE,t;.  (1)  To  change;  to  vary; 

to  stammer  through   irritation. 

Ea8t, 

(2)  To  thwart ;  to  impede.  Mid- 

kmd  a 
BoFFLBRS,  8.     The    legs   of  old 

worsted    stockings,    or    twisted 

baybands,  put  round  the  legs  to 

keep  off  snow. 
BoFFY,  V.  To  swell;  to  puff. 
Boo,  {1)8.    Sturdy;  self-sufficient; 

petulant. 

The  cuckooe,    seeing  him   so  boff,  wart 
also  wondrous  wrotlie. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 


(2W. 
\)v. 


To  boast. 

(3)  V,   To  move  off. 
Bog-bean,  8.     Marsh  trefoil,  or 

buckbean.  Yorksh. 
BoGETT,  8.  A  budget. 
Boggard,  8.    A  jakes.   "  Boggarde 

or  drawght.     Loke  in   Siege." 

Huloet. 
Boggart,  8.    A  ghost,  or  goblin. 

North. 
Boggarty,  €idj.   Apt  to  start  aside, 

applied  to  a  horse. 
Bogge,  «.    A  bug-bear. 
Hoggish,   adj.     Swelling.    Pr.  P. 
Boggle- ABOUT-THE-sTACRS,  «.  A 

child's  game  in  the  North. 
Boggle,  v.    To  do  anything  in  an 

a'A'kward  or  unskilful    manner. 

East, 
BoGOLER,  8,   A  vicious  woman. 


Yon  have  heen  a  haggler  ever. 

Shakesp.,  Ant.  and  CI,  iu,ll. 

Boggy,  adj.  Bumptious:  an  old 
Norwich  school-word. 

Boggy-bo,  8.   A  goblin.  North. 

BoG-HousB, ».  A  jakes.  This  is  an 
old  term. 

Bogino,  adJ,    Sneaking.  Beds. 

BoGTROTTER,  8,    An  Irish  robljer. 

Bog-violet,  8,  The  butt«rwort. 
Yorksh. 

Bogy,  8,  (1)  Budge  fur;  lamb's 
fur.  Dean  Colet,  by  his  will,  in 
1519,  bequeathed  his  ''best coat 
of  chamlet,  furred  with  black 
bogys.'*  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edward  IV. 

(2)  8.   A  hobgoblin,  or  spectre; 
sometimes  called  a  bogle. 

Boh,  conj.  But.    Lane, 

Bo-hacky,  8.    A  donkey.  Yorksh. 

BoHEMiAN-TARTAR,  8.  Perhaps  t 
gipsy;  or  a  mere  wild  appel- 
lation, designed  to  ridicule  the 
appearance  of  Simple  in  the 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  iv,  5. 

BoiDER,  8,    A  basket.  North. 

BoiE,  8.  {A.'N.)     An  executioner. 

He  het  mani  a  wikke  hoie. 
His  sone  lede  toward  the  hangging. 
Setyn  Sages,  960. 

BoiER,«.  Abever.  Baret^sAlvearie, 

1580.    YoT  boire. 
Boilary,  8.    A  place  where  salt  is 

deposited.  North. 
Boiling,  *.  (1)  A  quantity  of  things 

or  persons.    '*  The  whole  boiling 

of  them." 

(2)  A  discovery.     An  old  cant 

term. 
BoiLOUNs,  8,  (1)  Bubbles  in  boil- 
ing water. 

(2)  Projecting  knobs. 
BoiNARD,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  low  person. 

A  term  of  reproach. 
BoiNE,  8.   A  swelling.  Esses, 
Bois,  8.  {A.'N.)    Wood. 
BoiST,  «.  (1)  A  threat.    %ejtBoste» 

(2)  A  swelling.  East. 

(3)  (^.-i\r.)    A  box. 
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Bo1STEI^  8,    A  boisterous  fellow. 
BoiSTNESS,  8,    Churlishness. 
BoiSTOUS,  at^,  (1)    Rough;  bois- 
terous ;  churlish ;  stubborn. 

(2)  Costly,    rich,    applied    to 
clothing. 

BoKE,  (1)  V,  (J,'S.  bealcan.)    To 
l)elch;    to  nauseate;    to  vomit. 

{2)8.    ^ulk.   Boie^ioad,  SihuVky 
load.  East. 

(3)  V.    To  swell.  East. 

(4)  8.   A  break  or  separation  in 
a  vein  of  ore. 

(5)  s.    To  point,  or  thrust  at. 
North. 

(6 )  part,  p.   Baked.    North. 

(7)  V,    To  enter  in  a  book ;  to 
write. 

BoKELER,  8.   A  buckler. 
BoKEN,  V.    To  strike.  Skinner. 
BoKET,  8.    A  bucket. 
BoKEDtpart.p.  {A.'S.)    Learned. 

Sche  waa  wel  keute,  sclie  was  wel  lokid, 
Sche  waa  wel  tau;te,  sche  was  wel  bokid. 
Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Jntiq. 

BoKT,  *.  (1)  Soft.  Northumb. 

(2)  *•  Boky-bottomed,"  broad  in 

the  beam.  Line, 
BoLACE,  8.   Bone-lace. 
BoLAS,  s.    A  bullace. 
BoLCH,  V.    To  poach  eggs.  Yorksh. 
BoLDE.  (1)  V.  {A.'S.)    To  become 

bold. 

When  he  Clementes  speche  harde, 
Hys  harte  h^otune  to  bolde. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  ii,  38.  f .  89. 

(2)  V.    To  render  bold ;  to  em- 
bolden ;  to  encourage. 

It  touches  us  as  Prance  invades  our  land. 
Not  ^M«  the  king.      Shake*p.,Lear,y,\. 

Alas  that  I  had  not  one  to  hold  me. 

Hycke  Scomer. 

(3)  «.    A  bold  or  brave  man. 
{4)8.{A.'S.)  A  building. 

(5)  adj.    Magnificent ;  grand. 

(6)  adj.     Smooth*   applied    to 
grain. 

In  chooseing  barley  for   his  use  the 
mtilster  looks  Uutfc  it  be  bold,  Olt^,  sweet. 


of  a  fair  colour,  thin  skin,  clean  faltered 
from  haines,  and  dressed  from  foul- 
ness, seeds,  and  oatts.     Aubrey's  Wilts. 

(7)  adj.    Healthy,  strong.  Nor- 

thampt. 
BoLCHiN,  8.     An  unfledged  bird. 

^etBalchiny. 
Bolder,  «.  (1)  A  loud  report.  iViorM. 

(2)  The  rush  used  for  bottoming 

chairs.  Norf. 
BoLDBRiN6,a<(;.  Cloudyand  threat- 
ening thunder.  North, 
BoLDERS,  8.    Round  stones. 
BoLDHEDE,  8.   Boldncss ;  courage. 
BoLDLOKBR,  adv.    More  boldlv. 
BoLDRUMPTious,   odj.     Prcsump- 

tuous.  Kent. 

BOL-DYSSHE,  1 

BOWLDI8H,    \s.  A  large  flat  bowl. 

BOLDYCHE,    J 

Bole,  «.  (1)  The  body  or  trunk  of 
a  tree. 

(2)  A  bull.  A  free  bull,  was  a 
bull  common  to  the  town  or 
parish. 

Thay  thynke  hem  Are,  and  hau  no  jnge, 
no  more  than  hath  a  fre  bole^  that  takiiii 
which  cow  that  him  liketh  in  the  toun. 
So  faren  thay  by  M'ommen ;  for  right  as  a 
fre  bole  is  ynough  for  al  a  toun,  right  so 
is  a  wikked  prest  corrupcioun  yoougii 
for  al  a  parisch,  or  for  al  a  contray. 

Chaucer ,  Persones  T. 

(3)  A  bowL 

(4)  A  measure  containing  two 
bushels.  North, 

(5)  A  small  sea  boat. 

BOLBARMIN.  8.     Sinoplc. 

BoLE-AXE,  8.  In  the  romance  of 
Octovian,  v.  1023,  1039,  this 
word  appears  to  be  applied  to 
some  kind  of  weapon;  but  it 
signifies  some  article  used  by 
potters  in  a  poem  in  Reliq.  Antiq., 
ii,  176,  "hail  be 56,  potters,  with 
jur  bole-ax." 

BoLE-HiLLS,  8,  A  provincial  term 
for  heaps  of  metallic  scoria, 
which  are  often  met  with  in  the 
lead-mining  districts.  Phices  on 
hills  where  the  miners  smelted 
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or  run  their  ore,  before  the  in- 

Yention  of  mills  and  furnaces,  are 

called  boles, 
BoLE-HOLES,  *.    The  openings  in  a 

barn  for  light  and  air.  North, 
Bole-weed,  s.   Knopweed. 
BoLE-woRT,  8,    Bishop's-weed. 
Bolged,  adj.     Displeased;  angry. 

North, 
BoLGiT,  adj.    Bulged? 

And  after  they  com  with  gret  navi. 
With  bolgit  scliipis  fal  craftly, 
The  havyn  for  to  hau  schent. 

Beliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  34. 

BoLiNE,  Is.    The  bow-line  of  a 
BOLiNG,  J  ship. 

BoLiSME,  s,  {Gr.)  Immoderate 
appetite. 

BoLKE,  (1)  V,  {A.'S.)    To  belch. 
(2)  s,    A  heap.  P.  Parv. 

Boll,  9.  (1)  A.  ghost.  Lane, 
(2)  A  man  who  nianages  power- 
looms.  North, 

BoLLE,  (1)  V.  {A,-S.)  To  swell; 
in  a  secondary  sense,  to  pod  for 
seed.    BollyngCj  swelling. 

And  the  fl^ix,  and  the  barley  was  smit- 
ten :  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and 
the  flax  was  boiled.  Exodus,  ix,  31. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all 
bolM  and  red.  Sh.,  Rape  ofLncr. 

(2)  A  bud ;  a  pod  for  seed. 

(3)  A  bowl,  or  cup. 

BoLLER,  s,    A  drunkard,  one  who 

empties  bowls. 
BoLLEWED,  8.    Ball-wecd. 
BoLLEYNE,  8.    Bullion. 
BoLLiNG,  8,    A  pollard. 
Bolls,  s.    The  ornamental  knobs 

on  a  bedstead. 
BoLLYNE,  V,    To  peck.  Pr,  Parv. 
BoLNE,  V.  (1)  {A.-S.)   To  swell. 

(2)  To  embolden. 
Bolster,  s.  (1)  The  bed  of  a  tim- 

ber  carriage. 

(2)  Pads  used  by  doctors  were 
formerly  called  bolsters. 

(3)  V,    To  prop  up ;  to  support. 
Bolster -PUDDING,   s,      A   long 

round  jam  pudding. 


Bolt,  (1)  a,  A  sort  of  arrow,  "ft 
is  an  arrow  with  a  round  or  half- 
round  bobb  at  the  end  of  it,  with 
a  sharp-pointed  arrow  head  pro- 
ceeding therefrom."  HolmCf  Acad, 
of  Armory.  Bold-upright  ^  bolt  on 
endf  straight  as  an  arrow.  Some- 
times the  word  is  used  for  an 
arrow  in  general,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  one  thrown  from  a 
crossbow. 

(2)  8,    To  sift.  North, 

(3)  V,  To  swallow  without 
chewing. 

(4)  *.  A  narrow  piece  of  stuff. 

(5)  t;.  To  dislodge  a  rabbit. 

(6)  V.    To  run  away. 

(7)  V,  To  truss  straw.  Glouc, 

(8)  8,    Straw  of  pease.  East. 

(9)  A  quantity  of  straw  tied  up 
fast. 

Boltell,  8.  A  round  moulding. 

Bolter,  v.  To  cohere ;  to  coagu- 
late. Northampt, 

BoLTiN,  8.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
straw  usually  tied  up  together 
after  the  corn  is  thrashed  out. 
Warw. 

BoLTiNG-HUTCH.    See  Boulting. 

Boltings,  s.  Meetings  for  dispu- 
tations, or  private  arguing  of 
cases,  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Bolts,*.  The  herb  crowfoot.  Ger, 

Bolt's-head,  8,  Along,  straight- 
necked  glass  vessel,  rising  gra- 
dually to  a  conical  figure. 

Bolion,  8.   See  Bullions, 

Boman,  8.  A  hobgoblin  or  kidnap- 
per. 

Bombard,  (1)  s.  (Fr.)  A  large 
drinking  can,  made  of  leather. 

(2)  8.  A  kind  of  cannun.  Bom- 
bardille,  a  smaller  sort  of  bom> 
bard. 

(3)  adj.  High-sounding,  as  bom- 
bard words,  or  bombard  phrase. 

Their  bombard  phrase,  their  foot  and 
half  foot  words.  B.  Jon.,  Art  of  P. 

(4)  «.  A  musical  instrument. 
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Bombard-man,  *.   One  who  car- 
ried out  liquor. 

With  that  they  knock'd  Hypocrisic  on 
the  pate,  and  made  room  for  a  bombard- 
man,  that  brought  bouge  for  a  country 
lady  or  two.        B.  Jon.,  Love  Restored. 

Bombards,  «.  Padded  breeches. 
Bom-barrel,  *.    The  long-tailed 

titmouse.  NorthampL 
Bombase,   1 
bombace,  j 

Heer  for  our  food,   millions  of  flow'rie 

grains, 
With  long  mustachoes,  wave  upon  the 

plains ; 
Heere  thousand  fleeces,  fit  for  princes  robes, 
In  S6rean  forrests  hang  in  silken  globes : 
Heer  shrubs  of  Malta  (for  my  meaner  use) 
The  fine  white  balls  of  bombace  do  produce. 

Du  Bartas. 

Bombast,  «.  (jFV.)  Cotton. 

(2)  V,    To  stuff  out,  which  was 

usually  done  with  cotton. 

Is  this  sattin  doublet  to  be  bombasted  with 
broken  meat  ? 

Honest  Wk.,  0.  PL,  iii,  441. 

An  understanding  soulc  in  a  grosse 
body,  is  like  a  good  leg  in  a  winter 
boote;  but  a  foolish  spirit  in  a  well  fea- 
tured body,  is  like  a  raishapen  spindle- 
shanke  in  a  bombasted  stocking. 

Bone's  Poly  dor  on,  1631. 

In  the  following  passages  we  see 
how  it  became  applied  to  writing: 

Give  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skil- 
ful ear  to  please) 

That  gliding  slow  in  state,  like  swelling 
Euphrates, 

In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in 
falsely  wrong. 

The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense 
is  full  and  strong : 

Not  bdmbasted  with  words,  vain  ticklish 
cars  to  feed. 

But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man 
to  read.   Drayt.,  Polyolb.,  S,  xxi,  p.  1054. 

To  flourish  o're  or  bumbast  out  my  stile. 
To  make  such  as  not  understand  me  smile. 

Taylor's  Motto,  1622. 

(3)  V,  To  beat ;  to  baste. 

I  will  so  codgell  and  bombaste  thee,  that 

thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  sturre  thyself. 

Falaee  ofFleasure,  Sign.  K,  6. 

Bombaze,  V,     To  confound;    to 
perplex.  East, 


Bombilation,  8,  (Lot)  A  hum- 
ming noise» 

BoMBLE-BEE,  8,  A  humblc-bee. 

Bombone,  Iv.  To  hum,  as  bees. 
BOMME,  J  "  I  bomme  as  a  bom- 
byll  bee  dothe,  or  any  flye,  je 
brui/8."  Palsgrave. 

Bombs  WISH,  adv.  Helter-skelter. 
Wight. 

BoMiNG,  adj.  Hanging  down.  So- 
merset. 

Bon,  (1)  *.  A  band. 

(2)  adj.  for  boun.  Prepared, 

(3)  adj.  {J.-N.)  Good. 

(4)  adj.  Bound. 

(5)  8^  Bane ;  destruction. 
Bonable,  adj.  Strong ;  able. 
Bonair,    \adj.    {A.'N.)      Civil; 

BONERB,  J  courtly;  gentle. 
BoNA-ROBA,  8.  (Ital.)  A  courtczan. 
BoN A-sociA,  8.  A  good  companion. 
See  Bon-socio. 

Tush,  the  knaves  keepers  are  my  lona- 
socias  and  my  pensioners. 

Merry  Devil,  0.  PI.,  v,  268. 

BoNCE,  8.    A  kind  of  marble. 

BoNCHEF,  8.  (A.-N.)  Prosperity ; 
the  opposite  of  mischief,  misfor- 
tune. 

BoNCHEN,  V.  To  beat ;  to  thump. 

Bond,  «.  (1)  Bondage. 
(2)  A  band. 

Bond  ACER,  ».  A  cottager,  or  ser- 
vant in  husbandry,  who  has  a 
house  for  the  year  at  an  under 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
duce of  a  certain  quantity  of 
potatoes.  For  these  advantages 
he  is  bound  to  work,  or  find  a 
substitute,  when  called  on,  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  wages,  lower  than 
is  usual  in  the  country.  North. 

Bondepolk,  8.  Serfs,  or  villains. 

And  fortherover,ther  as  the  lawe  sayth, 
that  temporel  goodes  of  bondefolk  been 
the  goodes  of  her  lordes. 

Chaucer,  Persones  T 

Bondbman,  *.  {A,S.)  A  husband- 
man. 
BoNDENEi  a^.  Bound. 
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BoNDEKS,  8,  Binding  stones. 
Bond-land,  *.    Old  cultivated  or 

yard  lands,  as  distinguished  from 

assart.  Susses, 
BoNDY,  8.  A  simpleton.  Yorksh, 
Bone,  (1)  adj,  (A.-N.)  Good. 

(2)  adj,  for  boun.  Ready. 

(3)  9.  {A,-S,)  A  petition ;  a  com- 
mand. 

(4)  V,  To  seize ;  to  arrest. 

(5)  V,  To  draw  a  straight  line 
from  one  point  to  another  by 
means  of  three  upright  sticks; 
a  term  in  land  surveying. 

(6)  V.  To  steal  privately. 
BoNB-ACE,  8,   "  A  game  at  cards 

called  one  and  tbirtie,  or  bone^ 
ace.**  Florio, 

fiONE-ACHE,        "1 
BONB-AOUE,      J 

BoNB-cART,   (1)  8.  The  body. 
(2)  V.  To  carry  on  the  shoulder 
articles  more  fitted  from   their 
weight  to  be  moved  in  a  cart. 
Suff. 

BoNE-CLEANER,  8.  A  scrvant. 
Wight, 

Bone-dry,  a6(;.  Thoroughly  dry. 

BoNE-FLOWER,  8,  A  daisy.  North, 

BoNE-HOSTBL,  8,  A  good  lodging. 

BoNE-LACE,  8,  Lacc  Worked  on 
bobbins,  or  bones, 

Tliy  band  which  thow  did  use  to  weare, 
Which  was  scarce  washd  in.  times  a  yeare, 
Is  turned  nowe  to  cambricke  cleare, 
With  broad  bonelace  up  to  tlie  eare. 

MS.  Lansd.,  241. 

Bone-lazy,  adj.  Excessively  indo- 
lent. 

Boneless,  s,  A  description  of 
goblin,  or  ghost. 

BoNENF,  gen.  pi.  of  bones. 

Bonerbt^,  8.  (A.'N.)   Gentleness. 

Bones,  s.  (1)  Dice. 

And  on  the  bordt  he  whyrled  a  payre  of 

bo7ies, 
Quater  treye  dews  he  clatered  as  he  wente. 

Skelion's  Works,  i,  43. 

(2)  Bobbins  for  making  lace. 
JVor/A, 


(3)  The  carcase  of  a  hog  is  di- 
vided into — 1,  the  flick,  or  outer 
fat.  which  is  cured  for  bacon; 
and  2,  the  bones,  or  the  rest. 

(4)  To  make  no  bones  of  a  thing, 
to  make  no  difficulty  about  it. 
Cotgrave, 

BONESETTER,  «.  (1)    A  TOUgh  tiTOt- 

ting  horse.  South. 
(2)  A  doctor. 
Bone-shave,  s.  The  sciatica.  The 
peasantry  in   Exmoor  have  the 
following  charm  against  the  bone- 
shave : 

Bone-shaee  right, 
Bone-shave  straight. 
As  the  water  runs  by  the  stav^ 
Good  frar  hone-sluafe. 

The  patient  mast  lie  on  his  back  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  or  brook  of  water,  wiA 
a  straight  staff  by  his  side,  between 
him  and  the  water,  and  must  have  the 
foregoing  words  repeated  over  him. 

Bone-sore,  adj.  Very  idle.    W^t. 
BoNET,  (Fr.)  8.   A  small  cap  worn 

close  to  the  head. 
BoNETTA,  8,  A  kind  of  sea-fish. 
BoNEY,  8.  A  cart-mare.  Suffolk, 
BoNGAiT,  V.  To  fasten.  Cumb, 
BoN-GRACB,    "I  *.  (Fr.)    A  border 
BONDGRACE,  J  attached  to  a  bon- 
net or  hat  to  defend  the  com- 
plexion ;  a  shade  for  the   face. 
"  CornettCf  a  fashion  of  shadow, 
or  boonegracCf  used  in  old  time, 
and  at  this  day  by  some  old  wo- 
men." Cotgrave, 

Her  bongrace,  which  she  ware  with  her 

Frencli  hode, 
Whan  she  wente  oute  alwayes,  for  sonne 

bornynge. 

The  Pardoner  and  the  ?r«r*,  1533. 

Tod.    You  think  me  a  very  desperate  man. 

Isab.   Why  so,  sir? 

Tod.   For  coming  near  so  bright  a  sun  as 

you  are  without  a  parasol,  umbreUia,  or 

a  bondgrace. 
JJave)iant,  The  Man's  the  Master,  1669. 

In  this  hot  quarter  women  wear  masks, 
fans,  &c.  &c.,  and  children  bongraces  to 
keep  their  faces  from  being  sun>bumt^ 
because  beauty  is  delightful  to  all  peo- 
ple. Foot  Sobin,  1739. 
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BoNBOMMB,  8,  A  pHest. 

Bonis,  g.  A  blow  or  wound.  Given 

by  Kennett  as  an  Essex  word. 
Bonify,  v.  (Lat,)  To  convert  into 

good. 
Bonito,  8,  A  kind  of  tunny-fish. 
Bonity,  *.  (Lat.)  Goodness. 
Bonke,  8.  A  bank ;  a  height. 
BoNKER,  adj,    (1)    Large;   strap- 
ping. East. 

(2)  V.  To  outdo  another  in  feats 

of  agility.  Stissex. 
BoNKET,  8.  A  huckle-bone. 
BoNKKA,  adj.  Very  large.  Essex. 
BoNNAOHT,  8.  A  tax  fomierly  paid 

to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  Ire- 
land. 
Bonnets,  s.  Small  sails. 
BoNNiBEL,  8.     A  handsome  girl. 

Spenser. 
BoNNiLAss,  8.    A  beautiful  maid. 

Spenser. 
BoNNiLY,  adv.  Pretty  well.  North. 
BoNNY,  adj.  (1)  Brisk ;  cheerful. 

(2)  Good ;  pretty.  North. 
BoNNY-CLABBER,  8.    Cream  gone 

thick;  buttermilk. 
BoN^Y-Go,  adj.  Frisky.  Wight. 
BoNOMABLY,   adv.      Abominably. 

Peele's  Works,  iii,  88. 
BoN-socio,     "1  «.  {Ital)    A  good 
BONO-socio,  J  companion ;  a  good 

fellow. 

Thence  to  Kighley,  where  are  mountains 

Steepy-threatiiin^,  lively  fountaius, 

Kisin^  hills,  and  barren  vallies ; 

Yet  bonsocios  and  good  fellows ; 

Jovial,  jocund,  jolly  bowlers. 

As  they  were  the  world's  coutronlers. 

Drunken  BamaJby. 

BoNSOUR,  8.  (A.-N.)    A  vault. 

The  butras  com  out  of  the  diche. 
Of  rede  gold  y-arched  riche  j 
The  boMOur  was  avowed  al 
Of  ich  maner  divers  animal. 

Sir  OrpheOt  td.  Laing,  325. 

BoNTEVOus,  adj.    Bounteous. 

BoNTiNO,  8.  A  binding;  curved 
bars  of  iron  placed  round  ovens 
and  furnaces  to  prevent  their 
swelling  outwards. 


Bonus  nochbs,  s.  A  corruption  of 

the  Spanish  words  6ueno9  noches, 

good  night.    , 
Bonwort,  s.  The  lesser  daisy. 
Bonx,  v.    To  beat  up  batter  for 

puddings.  Essex. 
Bony,  s.     A  swelling  on  the  body 

from  pinching  or  bruising.  Pr.P. 
Boo,  (1)  8.   A  bough. 

(2)  adj.  Both. 

(3)  V.  To  roar ;  to  make  a  noise 
like  cattle.  North. 

BooBY-HUTCH.  A  covcrcd  carriage 
or  seat  contrived  clumsily.  Entst. 

BooD,pret.  t.  Abode. 

BooDOE,  V.  To  stuff  bushes  into  a 
hedge.  Heref. 

BooDiEs,  8.  "Broken  pieces  of 
earthenware  or  glass  used  by 
children  for  decorating  a  play- 
house, called  a  boody-hoitse,  made 
in  imitation  of  an  ornamental 
cabinet."  Brockett. 

BooDLE,  *.  The  corn  marigold. 

Boop,  adj.  Stupid.  Line. 

BooGTH,  8.  Bigness.  Yorksh. 

Book,  s.  This  term  was  applied  to 
anything  in  writing,  sometimes 
even  to  a  grant.  "There  is  order 
for  the  passing  of  a  f/ook  of  £200 
land."  Letter  dated  1603. 

BooKHOLDER,  8.  A  prompter. 

OTixo/bivdof.  He  that  telleth  the  players 
their  part  when  they  are  out,  and  liave 
forgotten:  the  prompter,  or  booke- 
holder.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Booking,  s.    A  chastising.  South. 
BooKSMAN,  8.  A  clerk  or  secretary. 
Bool,  v.  To  bawl. 
BooLK,  V.  To  abuse.  Suffolk. 
Boom,  s.  A  term  for  a  stake  placed 

at  the  margin  of  deep  channels 

to  warn   boats  from   the  mud. 

South. 
Boomer,  *.  Smuggled  gin.  Brock. 
Boon,  (1)  adj.   {Fr.)  Good;  fair. 

(2)  s.  A  bone. 

{^)  part.  a.  Going.  North. 

(4 )  V.  To  mend  the  highways. 
Lino, 
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(5)  V.  To  glide  along. 

The  first  of  them  boonin^  bv  liimselfe 
before  tlie  wind,  with  his  mig  in  the 
maiuetop, and  all  his  sayles  gallantly 
spread  abroad,  after  him  came  the 
admirall  and  the  vice-admirall,  and 
after  them  two  more,  the  reare-adrairall 
and  his  fellow.   Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BooNCH,  V.  To  irritate ;  to  make 
angry.  Leic, 

BooN-DAYS|  8,  The  days  on  which 
tenants  are  bound  to  work  for 
their  lord  gratis.  North,  Going 
to  assist  a  neighbour  gratuitously 
is  called  booning  in  the  Midi.  C. 

Boons,  ».  (1)  Fowls.   Yorksh. 
(2)  Rates  for  repairing  the  roads, 
the  surveyor  of  which  is  called  a 
boon-master.  Line. 

BooN-wAiN,  8.    A  kind  of  waggon. 

Boor,  8.  {A.-S.  bur.)  A  parlour ; 
an  inner  room.  North, 

BooRD,  V.   To  board. 

BooRD,     1  (1)  «•  {A.'N.)    A  jest. 
BOURDB,  j  See  Bourde, 

(2)  V.  (from  Fr.  aborder.)     To 

attack ;  to  board ;  to  accost. 

Ere  long  with  like  again  he  hoorded  me. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  24. 

Fhilautns  taking  Camilla  by  tlie  hand, 
and  as  time  served  began  to  boord  her 
on  this  maimer.       Euph.  Engl.  P.,  4,  b. 

(3)  To  border,  or  form  a  boun* 
darv. 

Boord's-bnd,  8.    The  head  of  the 

table. 

Ebriscus  cannot  eat,  nor  looke,  nor  talke, 
If  to  the  boord^s-end  he  be  not  promoted. 
Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

BooRSLAPS,  8.  A  coarse  kind  of 
linen. 

BoosB,  8.  (A.'S,  bosff,  bosig.)  A 
stall  for  cattle.  Boosy,  the 
trough  out  of  which  cattle  feed. 
Boosy -pasture J  the  pasture  con- 
tiguous to  the  boose.  Boosing- 
stakct  the  post  to  which  they  are 
fastened.  North. 

BoosENiNO,  V,  A  method  of  curing 
mad  people  by  immersion.  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.y  iii,  149. 
BoosHf  V.    To  gore  as  a  bull.  West. 


BoosoN,  1  «.  A  trough  or  man- 
Bus  h  on,  Iger  for  cattle.  Leic. 
BOOZiNGS,  J  and  Warw. 

BoosTERiNO,  part.  a.  Sweating 
at  work;  working  so  hard  that 
you  perspire.  Exmoor. 

Boost,  adj.    Intoxicated. 

Boot,  (1)  *.  {A.-S.)    Help ;  resto- 
ration ;  remedy. 
(2)  *.  {A.-S.)    A  boat. 
{V)  pret.  t.  oi  bite.     Bit. 

(4)  «.  A  kind  of  rack  or  torture 
for  the  leg. 

(5)  8.    Surplus ;  profit. 
BooTCATCHER,  8.    The  person  at 

an  inn  whose  duty  it  is  to  pull 
off  the  boots  of  passengers. 
BooTED-coRN,  *.  Com  imper. 
fectly  grown,  so  that  the  ear  re- 
mains partly  enclosed  in  the 
sheath.  South. 
Booth ALiNG,  s.  Freebooting ;  rob- 
bery. 

—  Well,  Don  John, 
If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch, 
'Till  ye  claw  off  your  currd  pate,  thank 

your  night- walks, 
You  must  be  still  u  boot-haUng. 

3.  and  Fl.f  CkaneeSt  i,  4. 

BooT-HALER,  <.  A  frecbooter.  Cot- 
grave  explains  picoreur  to  be 
**  a  boot-haler  (in  a  friend's  coun- 
try), a  ravening  or  filching  soul- 
dier." 

Sir,  captain,  mad  Mary,  the  gull  my 
own  father  (dapper  sir  Davy),  laid 
these  London  boot-halers,  the  catch- 
poles,  in  ambush  to  set  upon  roe. 

Roaring  Girt. 

BooTHER,  8.  A  bowl-shaped  hard 
flinty  stone.  North. 

BooTHYR,  8.  A  small  ship  used  on 
rivers.  Pr.  Parv. 

Booting,  s.  (1)  A  robbery. 

(2)  A  mock  ceremony  of  punish- 
ment among  boys  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Booting-corn,  8.  A  kind  of  rent- 
corn. 

Bootne,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  restore, 
to  remedy. 
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Bljnde  and  bed-reden 
^ere  bootned  a  tbousande. 

Pi«-«Pi.,p.l28. 

Booty,  v.  To  play  booty,  an  old 
term  at  cards,  to  allow  one's 
adversary  to  win  at  first  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  continue  playing 
afterwards. 

Bop,  V,    To  dip ;  to  duck.  East. 

Bo-peep,  s.  A  childish  game,  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  old 
writers,  and  sometimes  called  bo* 
peeke. 

About  the  arches  Thames  doth  play  ho- 

peeke 
With  any  Trojan  or  els  merry  Greeke. 

The  Newe  Metamorphons,  1600. 

BoR,  8.  (A.-S.)    A  boar. 

BoRACHio,  8.  (Span.)  (1)  A  bottle 
or  vessel  made  of  a  pig's  skin,  with 
the  hair  inward,  dressed  in- 
wardly with  resin  and  pitch  to 
keep  wine  or  liquor  sweet. 
(2)  Figuratively,  a  drunkard. 

Boras,  «.  (A.-N.)    Borax. 

Golde  solder,  of  some  it  is  called  bcreu 
or  ereene  earth,  whereof  there  be  two 
kmdes,  naturall  and  artificiall.  Nomencl. 

BoRASCOES,  8.  Storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning. 

BoRATOE,  8.    Bombasin. 

BoRD,  *.  (1)  {A.'N.)    A  border. 
(2)  {A..S,)   A  board. 

BoRDAOE.   8,    A   bord-halfpenny. 

BoRDE,  8.  {A.-S.)  A  table,  which 
was  made  by  placing  a  board 
upon  trestles.  Hence,  board  and 
lodging.  "To  begin  the  horde," 
to  take  the  principal  place  at  table. 
The  table-cloth  was  called  the 
borde-ehthe, 

BoRDEL,  8.  {A.-N.)    A  brothel. 

He  Indde  hire  to  the  bordel  thoo, 
No  wondir  is  thouje  ache  be  wo. 

Qower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 

Ttie  same  schal  the  man  telle  pleynly, 
wiih  alle  the  circurastaunces,  and  whe- 
ther he  have  syaned  with  coDuuuiie 
hordeal  woniman  or  noon,  or  doou  his 
synne  in  holy  tynie  or  noon. 

Chaucer,  Persones  T. 


That  the  woemen  that  ben  at  common 
bordeU  be  seyn  every  day  what  tliey  be, 
and  a  woman  that  liveth  by  hir  body  to 
come  and  to  go,  so  that  she  pale  hir 
dutie  as  olde  custume  is. 

Regulations  of  the  Stews,  15/A  cent. 

BoRDELL,  8.   A  border. 
BoRDELLER,  *.     The  keeper  of  a 

brothel. 
Bordello.  {Ital)    A  brothel. 

—From  the  windmill! 
From  the  bordello,  it  might  come  as  well. 
B.  Jons.,  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  2. 

Also  crept  into  all  the  stewes,  all  the 
brothell-nouses,  and  burdeUoes  of  Italy. 
Coryat,  voL  ii,  p.  1^5. 

Bordered,  adj.  Restrained.  Shak, 

BoRD-HALFPENNY,  *.  Mouey  paid 
in  fairs  and  markets  for  setting 
up  tables,  bordSy  and  stalls. 

Bordjour,  a.  {A.'N.)    A  jester. 

Bordlands,  8.  Lands  appropri- 
ated by  the  lord  for  the  support 
of  his  table. 

Bordour,  8.  Apparently  a  piece  of 
armour  attached  to  the  cuirass. 
Gaw. 

Bordraging,  8.  Ravaging  on  the 
borders.     See  Bodrag, 

BoRD-You.  A  phrase  used  by  one 
harvest  man  to  another,  when  the 
latter  is  drinking,  meaning  that 
he  may  have  the  next  turn. 
Norfolk, 

BoRDBS,  *.  {A.'N.  behordeis.) 
Tournaments. 

Bore,  (1)  pari,  p.  Bom. 
i(2)  «.  A  kind  of  cabbage.  Tusser. 

(3)  8,  An  iron  mould  used  for 
making  nails.  Shropsh. 

(4)  8,    A  pore. 

(5)  *.    A  tiresome  fellow. 

(6)  8.  The  head  or  first  flowing  of 
the  water,  seen  at  spring  tides  in 
the  river  Parret,  for  a  few  miles 
below  and  at  Bridgewater,  and 
also  in  some  other  rivers.  The 
epithet  "Boriall  stremys"  is 
applied  to  the  Thames  in  Reliq. 
Antiq.,  i,  206. 

Boreal,  adj,  (^Lat,)    Northern. 
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Borecole,  s.  A  species  of  cabbage. 

BoREB,  8.  A  sort  of  dance,  in 
vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18  th  century. 

BoRBL,  1  «.  A  species  of  coarse 
BUREL,  J  woollen  cloth,  generally 
of  a  grey  or  grizzly  colour,  and 
applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
laymen,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  clergy.  The  term  borelfolk 
and  borel  mefiy  is  very  common 
in  Old  English  poetry.  It  thus 
became  used  in  the  sense  of  illi- 
terate. The  third  of  our  quota- 
tions contains  a  pun  upon  the 
word. 

And    thanne    sliul    hwrel    clerkes    ben 

abasslied, 
To  blame  yow  or  to  greve, 
And  carpen  noght  as  thei  carpe  now, 
Ne  calle  yow  doumbe  lioundes. 

Pt<rwP/.,p.l91. 

For,  sire  and  dame,  trustith  me  right  wel, 
Our  orisouns  ben  more  eflfectuel. 
And  more  we  se  of  Goddis  secr^  thingcs, 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  thtiy  ben 
kinges.  Chaucer ,  C.  T.,  7451. 

And  we  see  by  experience  in  travell  the 
rudenesse  and  simplicity  of  the  people 
that  are  seated  far  North,  which  no 
doubt  is  intimated  by  a  vulgar  speech, 
when  we  say  such  a  man  hath  a  borrell 
wit,  as  if  we  said  boreale  itigeiixum. 
The  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639,  p.  29. 

BoRELY,     \adj.     Large;   strong; 

BORLiCH,  J  burly. 

BoREsoN,  s.   A  badger. 

BoRFREiE.    See  Berfrey. 

BoRGEON,  V.  {A.'N.)    To  bud. 

Thus  Cham  his  broode  did  borgeon  first, 
and  held  the  worlde  in  awe. 

Warner* s  JlbioHS  England,  1593. 

BoRGH,  8.  {A.'S.)    A  pledge. 
BoRGHEGANO,  *.  {A.'S.)    A  duty 

for    leave    to   pass    through    a 

borough  town. 
BoRHAME,  8.    A  flounder.  North. 
BoRiTH,  8.    An  herb  used  to  take 

out  stains. 
BoRJouNE,«.  A  bud.  See  i?or^eo». 
BoRLER,  8.    A  clothier. 
BoR^E,  ( 1)  «.  A  stream  ;  a  burn, 
(2)  V.  To  bura. 


[ 


(3)  o.    To  burnish. 

BoRN-FOOL,  8.    An  idiot. 

BoROW, «.  A  tithing.  "That  which 
in  the  West  countrey  was  at  that 
time,  and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing, 
is  in  Kent  termed  a  bmvw" 
Lambarde. 

BoROWAGB,  8.    Borrowing. 

BoROWE,  (1)  *.  {A.'S.)    A  pledge; 

a  surety. 

Tliis  was  the  first  sourse  of  shepherd's 

sorrow 
That  now  nill  be  quit  with  bale  nor  borrow. 
Sp.,  Shep.  Kal.  May,  1, 180. 

(2)  t>.  To  be  a  pledge  for  another. 

BoROWEHODE,  8.    Suretyship. 

BoRREL.  8,  (1)  A  borer  or  piercer. 
(2)  A  play-fellow. 

BoRRiD,  a^'.  A  sow  mari8  appeteru, 

BoRRiER,  8.  An  auger. 

BoRRow-PENCE,«.  A  term  formerly 
given  to  ancient  coins  in  Kent. 

BoRSE,  8.  A  calf  six  months  old. 
Hamp8h. 

BoRSEUf  part.  p.  Burst. 

BoRSHOLDER,  8.  A  sort  of  cousta- 
ble. 

BoRSOM,  adj.  Obedient ;  buxom. 

Borstal,  8.  "Any  seat  on  the  side 
or  pitch  of  a  hill."  Kennett.  The 
term  is  still  universallv  current 
in  Sussex,  applied  to  the  nume- 
rous roads  or  pathways  leading 
up  the  steep  ascents  of  the  whole 
line  of  South  Downs  from  Eaiit- 
bourne  to  Midhurst. 

BoRSTAX, «.  A  pick-axe. 

BoRSTEN, j»ar/.  p.  Burst,  ruptured. 
Warw, 

BoRWAGE,  8.  A  surety. 

BoRWE,  (1)  ».  A  town  ;  a  borough. 

(2)  8.  A  bower ;  a  chamber. 

(3)  8.  A  pledge;  a  surety, 

Thanne  Melib6  took  hem  up  fro  the 
ground  ful  beiiigiiely,  and  resceyved 
here  obligacioims,  and  here  bondes,  by 
here  othes  upon  here  pleggea  and  borwes, 
an(l  assigned  hem  a  certeyn  day  to 
retourne  unto  his  court. 

Chaucer,  T.  ofMelibeut. 

(4)  V.  To  give  security;  to  bail; 
to  borrow. 
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(5)  V.  (J.'S,)  To  save ;  to  guard. 
Bos,«.  A  game,  mentioned  in  Moor's 

Suffolk  Words. 
BosARDE,  8.  (1)     A  buzzard;   a 

worthless  hawk. 

(2)  A  worthless  or  useless  fellow. 
Bosc,  *.  (//.'  N.)  A  hush. 
HoscAOK,  (1)  s,  (A.'N,)  A  wood. 

(2)  The  food  which  wood  and 
trees  yield  to  cattle. 

(3)  Boscage,   or   leaf-work,  in 
carving. 

BoscHAiLE,  s,  {A,'N.)  A  thicket ; 
a  wood. 

BoscHES,  8.  Bushes. 

BosE,  (I)  pre8.  t  It  behoves. 
(2)  #.  A  hollow. 

BosEN,  8.  A  badger.  North. 

Bosh,  (1)<.  A  dash,  or  show.  East, 
(2)  8.  Nonsense.  A. word  derived 
from  the  Turkish.. 

Boshes,  8.  "Tiie  bottom  of  the 
furnace  in  which  they  noelt  their 
iron  ore,  the  sides  of  which  fur- 
nace descend  obliquely  like  the 
hopper  of  a  mill."  Kennett, 

BosHOLDER,  8.  The  chief  person  in 
an  ancient  tithing  of  ten  families. 
Lambarde, 

BosKE,  8,  A  bush. 

BosKED.  See  Buake, 

BosKT,  adj,  (1)    Drunken.    From 
Boo8e. 
(2)  Bushy. 

Bosom,  (I)  v.  To  eddy.  York8h» 
(2)«.  A  desire;  a  wish.  Shak, 

Boson,  8.  A  boatswain. 

Boss,  (l)  8.  A  protuberance. 

(2)  V.  To  emboss ;  to  stud. 

(3)  8,  A  stone  placed  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  ribs  of  a  vault. 

(4)  «.  A  head  or  reservoir  of 
water. 

(5)  r.  To  throw.  Su88ex. 

(6)  ».  A  hassock.  North, 

{7)  8.  A  hood  for  mortar.  East. 

(8)  *.  A  large  marble.  Warw. 

(9)  «.  A  master,  or  he  who  can 
beat  and  overcome  another. 
Noff. 


BossAOE,  *.   The  projecting  work 

in  building. 
BossocK,  (1)  adj.   Large;  coarse; 

fat. 

(2)  V. '  To  tumble  clumsily. 
BossocKiNG,  adj.    The  same  as 

B0880Ck. 

Boss-ouT, «.  A  game  at  marbles, 
also  called  bo88  and  span. 

Bossy,  adj.  (1)  Thickset;  corpu- 
lent. North. 

(2)  Convex. 

Bossy- CALF,  *.     A  spoilt  child. 

Dorset. 
Bost,  (1)  *.  Boast;  pride. 

{2)pret.  t.  Burst.   West, 

(3)  adj.  Embossed. 
BosTAL.  See  Borstal. 
BosTANCE.  8.  Boasting;  bragging. 
BosTB,  V.  To  menace. 

And  that  he  was  threatened  and  hosted 

with  proud  words  jdven  by  the  Colvills. 

Bowes  Correspondence,  1584. 

BosTEN,  V.  (J.'S.)  To  boast. 

BosTLYE,  adv.  Boasting.  Gaw. 

BosTUS,  adj.  Boastful ;  arrogant. 

BosvEL,  8.  A  species  of  crowfoot. 

BoswELL,  8.  Some  part  of  a  fire- 
grate. Suffolk. 

BoT,  (1)  *.  A  boat. 
(2)  8.  A  but. 
(Z)pret.t.  Bit. 

(4 )  pret.  t.  Bought.  Devon. 

(5)  conj.  Unless. 

(6)  adj.  Both. 

(7)  8.  A  botcher.  Yorksh. 

(8)  *.  A  sword;  a  knife. 
BoTANo,  *.  A  kind  of  blue  linen, 
BoTAROB,  "I  *.  A  kind  of  salt  cake, 

BOTARGO,  j  orrathersausage^made 
of  the  hard  roe  of  the  sea  mullet, 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  but 
chiefly  used  to  promote  drinking. 

Because  he  was  naturally  flegtnatic,  he 
began  his  meal  with  some  dozens  of 
gnnimons,  dried  neats'  tongues,  boiargos, 
sausages,  and  sucli  mher  forerunners  of 
wine.  Rabelais,  B.  i,  ch.  21. 

Botch,  s.  (1)  A  thump.  Stusex. 
(2)  An  inflamed  tumour.  Norths 
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(3)  A  badly  done  patch. 
BoTCHERY,  8.  Patcli  work ;  a  clumsy 

additi'jn  to  a  work. 
Botch ET,  *.      Small  beer  mead. 

North. 
BoTCHMENT,  8.  An  addition. 
Bote,  (1)  pret.  t  of  bite.     Bit; 

wounded ;  ate. 

(2)  8.  {A,'S.)  Help;  remedy ;  sal- 
vation. 

(3)  V,  To  help. 

(4)  adj.  Better. 

BOTKLER,   -I         ^b„jj^^_ 
BOTILER,  J 

BoTEMAY,  s.  Bitumen. 

BoTENE,  V.  To  button. 

BoTENYNG,  8.  (J.-S.)  Help ;  assist- 
ance. 

BoTE-RAiL,  8.  A  horizontal  rail. 
North. 

i50TESCARL, -9.  A  boatswaiu. 

BoTEWs,  8.  A  sort  of  large  boot, 
reaching  up  to  or  above  the  knee. 

BoT-FORKE,  8.  A  crookcd  stick. 

Mon  in  the  mone  stond  ant  strit. 
On  18  bolforke  is  burthen  he  bereth. 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  110. 

Both  AN,  «.  A  tumour.   Devon. 

BoTHE,  8.  A  booth;  a  shop  where 

wares  are  sold. 

BoTHEM,  8.  A  watercourse. 

Bother,  t.,  .. 

8.  Nonsense;  tire- 

BOTHERING,         >  x    ii 

some  talk. 

BOTHERATION,  J 

Bother,  {\)v.  To  teaze ;  to  annoy. 

(2)  gen.  pi.  Of  both. 
Bothering,  «.  A  great  scolding. 

Ea8t. 
Bo-THRUSH,«.The  squalling  thrush. 

Wight. 
BoTHUL,  8.   The  name  of  a  flower. 

Pr.  Parv. 
BoTHUM, «.   (1)  Bottom. 

(2)  (A.'N.)  A  bud. 
BoTiNG,  8.  (1)  {J.'S.)  Assistance. 

(2)  "Encrese  yn  byynge."    Pr. 

Parv. 
BoTME,  *.  Bottom.  Pr.  Parv. 
BoTON,  8.  A  button. 
BoTOR,  s,  {J.-N.)  A  bustard. 


Ther  was  venisoun  of  hert  and  bors, 
Swaunes,  pecokes,  and  botors. 

Arthour  and  MerUn,  p.  116. 

He  brojt  a  heron  with  a  poplere. 
Curlews,  boturs,  bothe  in  fere. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.v,48,f.49. 

BoTRACBs,  8,   A  sort  of  frogs,  said 

to  be  venomous. 
BoTRASEN,  V.  To  make  buttresses. 
Botr£',  8.  A  buttery. 
BoTs,  8.  Small  worms  which  breed 

in  the  entrails  of  horses ;  a  term 

applied  by  gardeners  in  someparts 

to  all  underground  worms. 
BoTTA,  adj.  Proud,  pert ;  assuming 

consequential  airs.   Norf. 
BoTTE,  (1)  pret.  t.  of  bite.  Bit. 

(2)  8.  A  bat ;  a  club. 
Bottle,  «.  (1)   A  small  cask,  used 

for  carrying  liquor  to  the  fields. 

(2)  {Fr.  botelf  boteau.)  A  bundle, 
more  especially  of  hay  or  straw. 
Bottle8f  little  bundles.  LHc. 

(3)  A  bubble.  Somer8et. 

(4)  A  round  moulding. 

(5)  {J.'S.  both)  A  seat,  or  chief 
mansion  house. 

(6)  A  pumpidn.  Devon. 

(7)  The  dug  of  a  cow.  Ea8t. 
Bottle-bird,  8.  An  apple  rolled  up 

and  baked  in  paste.  East. 

Bottle-bump,  «.  The  bittern.  East. 

Bottle-flower,*. The  blue-bottle, 
a  flower  growing  among  wheat. 

Bottle-head,  *.  A  fool. 

Bottle- JUG,  *.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse.  Leic. 

BoTTLE-NosE,  *.  A  porpoise.  East, 

Bottle-nosed,  s.  Having  a  large 
nose. 

BoTTLE-TiT,  8.  Tlic  loug-tailcd  tit- 
mouse. Northamp. 

Bottle-up,  v.  To  preserve  in  one's 
memory ;  to  keep  secret. 

Bottom,  (1)  *.  A  ball  of  thread. 

(2)  *.  A  vessel  of  burden. 

(3)  8.  The  posteriors. 
BoTTOMER,  8.   The  man  vrho  con- 
veys the  produce  of  a  mine  from 
the  first  deposit  to  the  shaft.   > 
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BoTTOMiNG-TOOL,  *.     A  narrow, 
concave  shovel  used  by  drainers. 
Skropsh. 

Bottom-wind,  s.  A  particular  mo- 
tion of  the  water  observed  in 
Derwent  water. 

BoTTRY,  adj.  Short,  stunty,  applied 
to  trees.  Northamp, 

BoTTRY-TREE,  *.  An  cldcr  tree. 
North. 

BoTTY,  adj.  Proud.  Suffolk, 

BoTY,  *.  A  butty ;  a  partner.  Pals- 
grave. 

BoucE-jANE,  *.  {A.-N.)  An  ancient 
dish  in  cookery. 

Bottce  Jane.  Take  (irode  cowe  roylk,  and 
put  hit  in  a  pot,  and  sctlie  hit.  and  take 
sage,  parsel,  ysope,  and  savory,  and 
other  gode  herbes,  and  setlie  Iinm  and 
hew  horn  smalle,  and  do  lioni  in  thu  pot ; 
then  take  hennes,  or  capons,  or  chckyns ; 
when  thai  bvn  lialf  rosted,  take  horn  of 
the  spit,  and  smyte  horn  on  peces,  and 
do  therto,  and  put  tlierto  pvnes  and 
raysynges  of  corance,  and  let  hit  boyle, 
and  serve  liit  forthe. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Culin.,  p.  56. 

BoTTCHART,  8.  A  name  for  a  hare. 
BoucHET,  8.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  pear. 
BouDE,  V.  {Fr.)  To  pout. 
BouDOE,  9.  To  budge ;  to  move. 

BOUDS,     1 
BOWDS,  J 

BouEY,  8.  A  louse.  Wore, 
BoupFE,  *.  Belching.  Skinner, 
BouGB,  s.  (1)  A  cask.  The  term  is 
applied  to  the  round  swelling  part 
of  a  cask,  in  Sussex. 
(2)  {Fr,)  An  allowance  of  meat 
or  drink  to  an  attendant  in  the 
court,  termed  indiscriminately 
bouchj  bougey  or  bowge^  of  court. 
**Boiage  of  courte,  whyclie  was  a 
liverye  of  meate  and  dryncke, 
Sortella,"  Huloet.  In  the  ordi- 
nances  made  at  Eltham,  in  the 
17th  of  Henry  VIII,  under  the 
title  bouche  of  courts  the  queen's 
maids  of  honour  were  to  have, 
"  for  theire  bouch  in  the  morning, 
one  chet  lofe,  one  manchet,  two 
gallons  of  ale,  dim'  pitcher  of 


Weevils. 


wine."  "  Avbir  bouche  a  court, 
to  eat  and  drink  scot-free,  to  have 
budge-a-court,  to  be  in  ordinary 
at  court."  Cotgrave,  v.  bouche. 

What  is  your  business  ?—2\r.  To  fetch 
hottdge  of  court,  a  parcel  of  invisible 
bread,  &c.        B.  Jon.,  Masq.  of  Augurs. 

They  had  bouch  of  court  (to  wit,  meat 
and  drink)  and  great  wages  of  sixpence 
by  the  day. 

Stow^s  Survey  of  London. 

(3)  V.  To  project.  Leic, 

(4)  "  To  make  a  bouge,"  to  com- 
mit a  gross  blunder,  to  get  a 
heavy  fall. 

(5)  V.  To  bulge,  to  swell  out. 
Ea8t. 

(6)  p.  To  prepare  a  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  it. 

(7)  ».  A  small  beetle.  Leic, 
BouGBRON, «.  (A'r.)    Ahardash. 
BouGET,  *.   A  budget. 
BouGH-HousES, ».    Private  houscs 

allowed  to  be  open  during  fairs 

for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
BouGHRELL,  8.     A  kind  of  hawk. 
Bought,  8.   {J.-S.)     A  bend; 

joint ;  applied  particularly  to  the 

curve  of  a  sling  where  the  missile 

was  placed. 
Bought-bread,  8.   Bakers'  bread. 

North, 
BouGiLL,  *.    A  bugle-horn. 
Bougour,  8.  {Fr.)    A  bardash. 
BouGY,  8.  {Fr.)    A  small  candle. 
BouKE,  (1)  *.  {A.-S.)     The  bulk; 

the   body;    the    interior    of    a 

building. 

(2)  V.  {A,.S.)  To  buck  or  wash 
clothes. 

(3)  8.    A  pail.  North, 

(4)  *.  The  box  of  a  wheel. 
Shropsh, 

(5)*.    A  bolt.  North, 
BouKED,  adj.    Crooked. 
BouL,  8.    An  iron  hoop.  Line* 
Boulder  head,    8.     A   work    of 

small  wooden  stakes  made  again 

the  sea.  Sussex, 
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BouLTE,  V.   (A.'S:)    To  sift. 
BouLTRD-BREAD,  8.    Bread  made 

of  wheat  and  rye. 
BouLTBR,  ».  (1)  A  person  who  sifts. 

(2)  A  sieve  for  meal.  "  A  meale 

sive :  a  boulter :  a  serse."  Nomen- 

clator. 
BouLTiNO-CLOTH,  *.    A  cloth  for 

straining.  "  Estamine.  A  strainer 

of  hairy  cloth  :  a  boulting  cloth." 

Nomenclator. 
BouLTiNG-HUTCH,  8,    The  woodcn 

receptacle  into  which  the  meal 

was  sifted. 
BouMET,  adj.    Embalmed. 
BouN,   (1)    adj.   {A..S.)     Ready; 

going. 

(2)  V.    To  dress;  to  make  ready; 
to  prepare. 

(3)  8.   A  woman's  garment. 
Bounce,  *.    The  larger  dogfish. 
BouNCHiNO,    adj.      Bending    or 

swelling. 
Bouncing,  adj.    Large. 
Bound,  (1)  adj.    Sure;  confident. 

(2)  adj.   Apprenticed. 

(3)  8.    A  boundary  mark. 
BouNDE,  8.  {A.-S.)    A  husband. 
Bounder,  8.  A  boundary;  a  limit. 
Bounding,  «.    Perambulating  the 

bounds  of  the  parish. 
Bound-stone,  «.  A  boundary  stone. 

The  term   occurs  in   a  chaiter 

relating    to    Poole,  co.   Dorset, 

temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
BouNG,  «.    A  purse.    An  old  slang 

word. 
Bount6,  8.  (A.'N.)    Goodness. 
Bountevous, 
bountious 


1    MM  •"*  T  •* 


Bountiful. 


Mine,  quoth  the  one,  is  of  a  bottntious 

sijrite, 
And  in  the  tavernewill  he  dmnke  all  night, 
Spending  most  lavishly  lie  knuwes  not  what. 
Rowlands,  Knave  of  Spades,  1613. 

Bounty-days,  ».  Holidays  on  which 
provision  was  given  to  the  poor. 
North. 

BouR,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  bower;  a 
chamher. 


BouRAM,  8.    A  sink.  Yorinh, 
Bourde,  (1)  8.  {A.'N,)    A  game ;  a 
Joke. 

(2)  V.    To  jest;  to  jape;  to  de- 
ceive. 

Where  words  may  win  good  wil. 
And  Mdnesse  beare  no  blame, 

Why  should  there  want  a  face  of  brasse 
To  hourd  the  bravest  dame  ? 
TurberviUe^  Epig.  and  Sannettes,  1669. 

Bourder,  8.    A  jester. 
BouRDiNGLY,  adv.    In  sport. 
Bourdon,  *.  {A.-N.)    A  staff. 

BOURDONASSB,   8.  (fV.)      A  SOft  of 

ornamented  staff. 

Their  men  of  armes  were  all  bardcdand 

furnished  with  brave  plnmes,  and  goodly 

bourdonasses. 

Vanet's  Transl.  of  Ph.  de  Commes. 

BouRDOUR,  ».  (1)  A  pensioner. 
(2)  A  circlet  round  a  helmet. 

Bourgeon,  v.  {A.-N.)    To  bud; 
to  sprout. 

BouRHOLM,  *.    The  burdock. 

BouRMAiDNE,  8.  {A.-S.)    A  cham- 
bermaid. 

Hail  be  xe,  nonnes  of  seint  Mari  house, 

Goddes  bourtnaidnes  and  his  owen  spouse. 

Reliq.  ArUiq.t  ii,  17a- 

Bourn,  *.  (1)  {A.-S.)    A  brook;  a 
rivulet. 

(2)  A  boundary,  or  limit. 

(3)  Yeast.  Exmoor. 
BouRNEDE,  adj.    Burnished. 
BouRT,  V.     To  offer;  to  pretend. 

North. 
Bous,  8.    A  box ;  a  chest.   York8h. 
Bouse,  8.    Ore  as  drawn  from  the 
mines.     Small  ore,  as  washed  by 
the  sieve,  is  called  bouse-smithen. 
Yorksh. 
Bouse, 
bouze 
bowse 


^'   fci 


To  drink.     An  old 
cant  term. 


Bosaus  will  bovose,  and  braggca  he  can  orc- 

beare 
(Or  make  them  deadly  dmnke)   an  hoast 

of  men; 
When  he  is  foxt  he  plaies  the  bull  and 

beare. 
And  makes  all  men  nnd  women  fea»*e  him 
Ihcu.         Dwsics,  Scourge  of  Folly,  16 1 1 
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BausTous,  adj.    Impetuous. 
Bout,  (1)  «.    A  batch. 

(2)  s,   A  turn ;  a  go ;  a  set.to  at 
anything. 

(3)  conj.    But. 

(4)  prep.    Without ;  except. 

BouTEFBU,  8,  (Fr,)    An  incendiary. 

Bout-hammer.  The  heavy  two- 
handed  hammer  used  by  black- 
smiths. East. 

Bout-house,  adv.  On  the  ground; 
anywhere.  Wight. 

Boutisalb,  8.  A  sale  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

Bouzing-can,  8.  A  drinking 
can. 

BoYATE,  8.  As  much  land  as  one 
yoke  of  oxen  can  reasonably  cul- 
tivate in  a  year. 

BovE,j9r63t;.    Above. 

BovERT,  s.  (A.-N.)    A  young  ox. 

BovoLi,  8.  (Ital.)  A  kind  of  snails 
or  periwinkles,  used  as  deli- 
cacies. 

Bow,  (1)  *.    A  yoke  for  oxen. 

(2)  8.  A  nosegay.  N.R.  Yorksh, 

(3)  8.    A  bow's  length. 

(4)  *.    A  boy. 

(5)  8.    A  small  arched   bridge. 
Somerset. 

(6)  8.  An  arch  or  gateway. 
Bow-BELL,  8.    One  bom  within  the 

sound  of  Bow  bells. 
Bow-BOY,  *.   A  scarecrow.  Kent. 
BowcBR,  8.   The  bursar. 
BowDiKiTE,  8.     A  contemptuous 

name  for  a  mischievous  child ;  an 

insignificant  or  corpulent  person. 

North. 
BowDLED,  adj.  Swelled  out;  ruffled 

with  rage. 
BowE,  (1)  V.    To  bend ;  to  bow. 

(2)  8.    A  bough  ;  a  branch. 
BowELL-HOLE,  8.     A  Small  aper- 

ture  in   the  wall  of  a  barn  for 

giving  light  and  air.  North. 
Bow  EN,  ».  (i)   A  narrative. 

(2)  Early  or  half-cured  sprats  are 

called  bowen  sprats. 
BowEB,  *.  {A.-S.)    A  chamber. 


BowERiNGE,  8.  The  part  of  a  tree 
consisting  of  the  boughs. 

BowERLY,  adj.  Tall;  handsome. 
West. 

Bowers,  T  *.  Young  hawks,  be- 
BOWETS,  I  fore  they  are  branch  - 
BOWESSES,  J  ers. 

BowKTY,  8.    Linsey-wolsey.  North. 

Bow-HAND,  8.  The  left  hand.  To 
be  too  much  of  the  bow-hand,  to 
fail  in  a  design. 

Bowhawler,  s.  a  man  who  draws 
barges  along  the  Severn. 

BowiE-FRAME,  s.  A  phrasc  ap- 
plied to  toads  when  together. 
Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of 
the  World,  1674,  p.  130. 

BowiT,  8.   A  lanthorn.  North. 

Bowk,  (1)  adj.    Crooked.  North. 
(2)  s.    An   article  used  in  the 
shaft  of  a  coalpit. 

BowK-iRON,  s.  The  circular  piece 
of  iron  lining  the  interior  of  a 
wheel.   West. 

Bow-KiTT,  8.  A  sort  of  large  can 
with  a  cover.   Yorksh. 

Bow-KNOT,  8.    A  large,  loose  knot. 

Bowl- alley,  *.  A  covered  space 
for  the  game  of  bowls,  instead  of 
a  bowling  green. 

BowLiNG-MATCH,  s.  A  game  with 
stone  howls,  played  on  the  high- 
way from  village  to  village.  A^orM. 

BowLTELL,  8.     A  kind  of  cloth. 

BowN,  adj.    Swelled.  Norf. 

BowNDYN,  adj.    Ready ;  prepared. 

BOWNE,  *. 

Bovme,  buttell,  or  merestafe,  or  stone, 
Jmiliarius.  Huloet. 

Bow-net,  s.     A  sort  of  net  for 

catching   fish,    made    of    twigs 

bowed  together. 
Bow-poT,      "I*.    A  flower-pot  for 

BOUGH-POT,  J  a  window.   West. 
BowRE,  V.   To  lodge.  Spens. 
BowRES,  8.   A  dish  in  old  cookery. 
Bowsing,  s.    A  term  in  hawking, 

an  insatiable  desire  for  drink. 
BowsoM,  adj.    Buxom;  obedient. 

Bowsomnes,  obedience. 
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BowssEN,  r.    To  dip  in  water,  to 
drench  or  soak. 

BowsTAVES,  *.    Staves  for  bows  ? 

BowsY,     adj,     (1)     Bloated    by 
drinking. 
(2)  Large; bulky.  Berks. 

BowT,  8.  (1)  (Fr.j    The  tip  of  the 
nose. 

(2)  Part  of  an  angler's  ap- 
paratus. 

BowTEL,  *.    A  convex  moulding. 

Bow-WEED,  8.    Knapweed. 

Bow-wow,  *.    A  servile  attendant. 

Poore  nnbegotten  wether  beaten  Qualto, 
an  hob-hansom  man,  Grod  wot,  and  a  boto- 
tooto  to  his  lady  and  mistresse,  serving 
a  lady  in  Italy  as  a  Tom  drudge  of  the 
pudding  house.  Philotimtis,  1583. 

BowYER,  ».  (1)  A  maker  of  bows. 

(2)  A  small  ship. 
Box,  (1)  «.   A  blow. 

(2)  ».    To  strike. 

(3)  8.  A  benevolent  club,  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  which  is 
called  a  box-dinner.   North. 

(4)  To  "  box  the  fox,"  to  rob  an 
orchard.  West. 

(5)  Box  of  a  cow.  A  peculiar 
meaning,  apparently  the  wicket 
of  the  belly.  Yorkshire  Ale, 
p.  93. 

(6)  To  be  boxed  about,  to  be 
much  discussed  and  talked  of. 

Pray  be  pleas'd  to  send  me  your  mind 
about  tliis  sermon;  for  Goodman 
Staidman's  child  is  to  be  christen'd 
next  Friday,  and  there  it  will  be  box'd 
about;  and  I  am  in  a  great  quandary 
about  it.       Dame  Huddle's  Letter,  1710. 

Box-AND-DicE,  8.      A    game    of 

hazard. 
Box-BARROW,  *.    A  hand-barrow. 

Shropsh, 
Box-HARRY,  V.  To  bc  carcful  after 

having  been  extravagant.  Line. 
Boxing,  adj.    Buxom.  Line. 
BoxiNG-DAY,    8.     The   day  after 

Christmas  day,  when  people  ask 

for  Christmas-boxes. 
Box-iron, «.   kfidXAvo]\. East,  An 
iron  inclosed  in  a  heater. 


Boy-blind,  adj.  Undiscerning,  like 

a  boy. 
BoYDEKiN,   8.     A   dagger.     See 

Bodkin. 
BoYE,  8.  {A.-S.)    A  lad  servant. 
B'oYE.    Be  wf  ye. 
BoYKiN,  8.   A  term  of  endearment; 

a  little  boy. 
BoYLEs,  8.    Lice.  Line. 
BoYLUM,  8.    A  kind  of  iron  ore. 
BoYLY,  adv.    Boyishly. 
Boys,  s.  {A.-N.)    A  wood. 
BoYSHE,  8.    A  bush. 
Boysid,  adj.    Swelled. 
BoYs'-LOVE,    8.       Southernwood. 

West. 
BoYSTiNG  MILK,    8.      Bccstings ; 

the  first  milk  a  cow  gives  after 

calving. 
BoYSTONE,  V.   To  cup.  Pr.  Parv. 
BoYT,  adj.    Both. 
BozzuM,  8.   The  yellow  ox-eye. 
BozzuM  -  CHUCKED,    odj.       Rcd- 

cheeked.  West. 
BojE,  V.    To  move;  to  rise,  or  go. 
Braa,  s.    An  acclivity.  North. 
Brab,  s.    a  spike-nail.   Yorksh. 
Braband,  s.    Cloth  of  Brabant. 
Brabble,     r.      To    quarrel;     to 

wrangle. 
Brabblement,  s.   a  quarrel. 
Bracco,  adj.    Diligent ;  laborious. 

Chesh. 
Brace,  (1)  s.  (A.-N)   Armour  for 

the  arms. 

(2)  V.   To  embrace. 

(3)  *.  (A.-N.)   An  arm  of  the  sea. 

(4)  V.  To  brave  a  person;  to 
swagger. 

(5)  8.    The  clasp  of  a  buckle. 

(6)  (Fr.)  A  piece  of  timber  with 
a  bevil  joint,  to  keep  the  parts  of 
a  building  together. 

(7)  s.    Warlike  preparation. 
Bracer,  ']s.{\)(A.-N.)    Armour 

braser,  /for  the  arms. 
(2)  (Fr.  Brassart.)    A  piece  of 
wood  worn  on  the  arm  in  playing 
at  ball  or  balloon. 
Bi^AwCH^s.  (A.-N.)    A  kind  of  small 
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scenting  hound.  ^'Catellus,  a 
very  littell  hounde  or  bracj^e,  a 
whelpe."  Elyot,  The  word  seems 
at  a  late  period  to  have  been  used 
generally  for  a  bitch.  Brath  was 
the  ancient  Cornish  name  of  the 
mastiff  dog. 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two 
kinds  of  huming-dogs,  and  no  where 
else  in  the  world :  the  first  kind  is  called 
ane  rache  (Scotch),  and  this  is  a  loot- 
scenting  creature,  both  of  ^ild  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes  also,  which  lie  hid 
among  the  rocks :  the  female  then ot  in 
England  is  called  a  brache.  A  brack  is  a 
mannerly  name  for  all  hound-bitches. 
Gentleman's  Recreation,  p.  27. 

Brack  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  imbost — 

And  couple  Clowder  wit n  the  deep-niouth'd 

brack.  Skakesp.,  Tarn.  Hhr.  induct. 

Ha'  ye  any  bracket  to  spade. 

B.  and  Fl.,  Beggar's  Busk,  iii,  1. 

Brachicourt,  8.    A  horse  with  its 

fore-legs  bent  naturally. 
Brachygraphy-max,  8.  {Gr.)    A 

short-hand  writer. 
Bracing,  8.    Cool,  applied  to  the 

weather. 
Bracing-girdle,  «.  A  kind  of  belt. 

Huloet, 
Brack,  (1)  8,    A  break,  or  crack; 

a  flaw. 

Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his 
needle,  with  servile  patches  of  glavering 
flattery,  to  stitch  up  the  bracks,  &c. 

Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602. 

(2)  *.    A  piece.  Kennett. 

(3)  8,  Salt  water ;  brine ;  some- 
times, river-water.  • 

Soffolke  a  sunne  halfe  risen  from  tlie  brack, 
Norfoike  a  Triton  on  a  dol[)hins  backe. 

Drayton's  Poems,  p.  20. 

Where,  in  clear   rivers    beautified  with 

flowers, 
The  silver  Naiades  bathe  them  in  tlie  brtick. 
Drayton,  Man  in  the  Moon. 

S4)  8.    A  sort  of  harrow.  North. 
bS  V.    To  mount  ordnance. 
(6)  8.    A  cliff  or  crag. 
Brack-breed,  adj.  Tasted.  North. 
Bracken,  «.   Fern.  North. 
Brackbn-clock,  8.  A  small  brown 

beetle  found  on  fern. 
Braket-rulbs,  8.    A  trivet    for 


holding  toast  before  the  fire. 
Leic. 

Brackle^.  To  break  ;  to  crumble 
to  piecA.  Northampt. 

Brackly,  adj.    Brittle.  Staff. 

Brackwort,  8.  A  small  portion 
of  beer  in  one  of  its  early  stages, 
kept  by  itself  till  it  turned  yellow, 
when  it  was  added  to  the  rest, 
Harri8on*8  Descr.  of  Engl. 

Braconier,  8.  (Fr.)  The  bemer, 
or  man  that  held  the  hounds.  At 
present  the  term  braconnier  is 
applied  in  France  to  a  poacher. 

Brad,  adj.  (1)  Spread  out;  ex- 
tended. North. 

(2)  (J..S.)    Roasted. 

(3)  Hot ;  inflamed.  North. 

(4)  8.  A  small  nail  without  a  head. 
Br  ADDER,  adj.    Broader. 

'       I  adj.      Comfortably 

BRADDLEO,     V      ''  at-* 

I  warmed.  Letce8t. 

BRADLED,       J 

Braoe,  (I)  ».  {A.'S.)    To  pretend. 

(2)  V.    To  bray ;  to  cry. 

(3)  adj.    Broad ;  large. 
Brades,  8.    Necklaces,  or  hanging 

ornaments. 
Bradow,  v.    To  spread ;  to  cover. 

Chexh. 
Brads,  a.  (1)  Small  nails. 

(2)  Money.  Easex. 
Bra  EL,  8.     The   back  part   of  a 

hawk. 
Braffam.    See  Barfhame. 
Brag,  (1)  adj.  (from  the  Fr.  v. 

braguer.)  Brisk;  spirited;  proud. 

It  brought  the  spiders  a^ine,  braa  and  bold. 
Hey  wood's  Spider  andFlie,  1 55ti. 

I  was  (the  more  foole  1)  so  proud  and  brag^ 
1  sent  to  you  against  St.  James  his  faire 
A  tierce  of  claret^wine,  a  ^reat  fat  stav,  &c. 

Harringt.,  Ep.,  ii,  51. 

(2)  *.   A  ghost  or  goblin.  North. 

(3)  8.    An  old  game  at  cards. 
Bragance,  adj.  Bragging.  Tovme- 

ley  My8t. 
Braget,     1  8.    A  sort  of  beverage 
braggat,  >  formerly  esteemed  in 
BRAGOT,    I  Wales  and  the  West 

of  England. 
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Bf  me  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a 

pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  relish  hrojjqat  from  nmbrusin. 
B.  anifFl.,  LiUl^hief,  act  1. 

To  make  Bragotte.  Take  to  x  galons  of 
ale,  iij  potell  uf  fvne  worle,  and  lii 
quartis  ot'honv,  and  putt  therto  canell 
J.  iiy,  peper  scljort  or  long,  5.  iig.,  psilin- 
gale,  t.  j.,  and  clowys,  t.  j.,  and  eingiver, 
5.y.  MSAUhcent. 

The  following  is  a  later  receipt 

for  making  ^'braggef^: 

Take  three  or  four  gnlons  of  good  ale 
or  more  as  you  please,  two  uaycs  or 
three  after  it  is  clensed,  and  put  it  into 
a  pot  by  itselfe,  then  draw  forth  a  uottle 
thereof,  and  put  to  it  a  quart  or  ]i.wA 
English  liony,  and  set  them  over  tlie  fire 
in  a  vessell,  and  let  them  boylc  faire  and 
softly,  and  alwayes  ns  any  froth  nriseth 
skumme  it  a\mv,  and  so  clarifie  it,  and 
when  it  is  well  clarilied,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  let  it  coole,  and  put  thereto  of 
pepper  a  penny  jvorth,  cloves,  mace, 
ginger,  nutmegs,  ciuamon,  of  each  two 
penny  worth,  beaten  to  powder,  stir 
them  well  together,  and  set  them  over 
the  fire  to  boyle  againe  awhile,  then 
being  milke-warme  put  it  10  the  rest, 
and  stiiTe  all  together,  and  let  it  stand 
two  or  three  dales,  and  put  barme  upon 
it,  and  drink  it  at  your  pleasure. 

Haven  of  Health. 

Braogable,  adj.  Poorly;  indif- 
ferent.  Shropsh. 

Braggaoocia,  8.    A  braggart. 

Braggaty,  adj.  Mottled,  like  an 
adder,  with  a  tendency  to  brown. 
Comw. 

Bragged,  adj.    Pregnant ;  in  foal. 

Bragger,  1  «.    A  wooden  bracket, 
BRAG6BT,  J  or  corbcl. 

Bragging-jack,  s.  A  boaster. 
"  ThrasOf  a  vaineglorious  fellow, 
a  craker,  a  boaster,  a  bragging- 
Jacke."  Nomenclator, 

Braggle,  v.   To  poke  about.  West. 

Braggled,  adj.  Brindled.  So- 
merset. 

Bragless,  adj.  Without  osten- 
tation. 

Bragly,  adv.  Briskly;  finely. 
Spenser. 

Braid,  (1)  v.   To  resemble.  North. 
{2)  s.    A  reproach. 
(3)  V.   To  upbraid. 


(4)  B.  (A.-S.  bregd,)  A  start;  a 
suiiden  movement ;  a  fright. 

—  When  with  a  hrmde 
A  deep-fet  sigh  he  gave,  and  therewithal 
Cinspiug  his  hands,  to  heav'n  he  east  his 
sight.       Farex  and  Forrex^  O.  P.,  i,  \4A. 

(5)  8.   A  toss  of  the  head. 
^6)  8.   A  moment  of  time. 

(7)  8.  Hastiness  of  mind;  passion ; 
anger. 

(8)  8.   Craft;  deceit. 

(9)  adj.    Quick;  hasty. 

(10)  8.  (A.-S.)   Deceit. 

(11)  ».    A  blade  of  corn.  Norf. 

(12)  ».  To  beat  or  press,  chiefly 
applied  to  culinary  objecis.  East. 

(13)  V.  To  nauseate.  North. 

(14)  V.  To  net.  Dorset. 

(15)  *.  A  row  of  underwood, 
chopped  up  and  laid  lengthways. 
Oxen. 

(16)  V.    To  fade  or  lose  colour. 
Braide,  v.  {A.-S)  (1)    To   start 

quickly  or  suddenly ;  to  leap ;  to 
turn. 

(2)  To  draw  forth,  as  to  pull  a 
sword  out  of  the  scabbard. 

(3)  To  strike ;  to  beat  down. 

(4)  To  brandish. 
Braidery,  s.    Embroidery.  Wight. 
Braids,  s.  (I)    A  wicker  guard  to 

protect     newly    grafted     trees. 

Glouc. 

(2)  Scales.  North. 

Braidy,  adj.    Foolish.  Yorksh. 

Brail,  v.  (Fr.)  To  put  a  piece  of 
leather  over  the  pinion  of  one  of 
the  hawk's  wings  to  keep  it  close. 
A  term  in  falconry.  Brail-fea- 
thersj  the  long  small  white  fea- 
thers under  the  tail. 

Alas !  our  sex  is  most  wretched,  nnrs'd 
up  from  infHUcy  in  continual  slavery. 
No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  our- 
selves, but  they  brail  and  hood  us  so  with 
sour  awe  of  our  parents,  that  we  dare  not 
offer  to  bate  at  our  desires. 

Albumazar,  O.  P.,  vii,  179. 

Brain,  v.    To  beat  out  the  brains. 
Brain-crazed,  adj.  Mad. 
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What  a 'trim-tram  trick  is  tliis?  The 
master  and  the  maii  both  brain-ereu'd ; 
as  the  one  us'd  me.  so  did  the  other  my 
mistress .  Brome'i  Nortlum  Lass. 

Brainish,  adj.    Mad.  Shakesp, 
Brain-leaf,  s.  A  kind  of  plant. 
Brain-pan,  s.    The  skull. 
Brainsick,^^;.  Wildbrained ;  mad. 
Brain-stones,  s,  A  name  formerly 

given  to  stones  the  size  of  one's 

head,   nearly   round,  found    in 

Wiltshire.  Aubrey. 
Brain-wood,  adj.    Quite  mad. 
Braird,  (1)  adj.    Tender;  fresh. 

North. 

(2)  *.  (^.-5'.  brord.)     The  first 

blade  of  grass. 
Braissit  (for  braced.)    Inclosed. 
Braist,  adj.   Burst. 
Brait,  8.  (1)  (A.-S.)    A  sort  of 

garment,  or  cloak. 

(2)  A  rough  diamond. 
l^RAiLf  pret.  t.    Broke. 
Brake,   (I)  a.    Fern;  called  also 

braken.    Still  used  in  the  North. 

Bayly.  Sir,  you  s6e  this  p6cce  of  ground, 
it  hath  not  the  name  for  nought ;  it  is 
called  Femie  close,  and,  ns  yuu  a6e,  it  is 
full,  and  so  overgrowne  witli  these 
draj(-e9,thatalltheartwe  can  devise,and 
labour  we  can  use,  cannot  rid  thcin. 

Norden,  Surveyors  Dialogue,  1610. 

(2)  8,  A  plat  of  bushes  growing 
by  themselves,  a  bottom  over- 
grown with  thick  tangled  brush- 
wood. 

rris  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough 

brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

Skakeap.,  Hen.  mi,  i.  2. 

Honour  should  pull  hard,  ere  it  drew  me  into 
these  brakes. 

B.  and  Fl.,  Thier.  and  Theod.,  v,  1. 

(3)  8.  An  enclosure  for  cattle. 

(4)  8.  A  snaflSe  for  horses. 

Lyke  as  the  iraJE-tf  within  the  rider's  hand 
!Doth  strain  the  horse,  nye  wood  with  grief 

of  paine, 
Ifot  used  before  to  come  in  such  a  band. 

Surrey's  Poems,  sign.  U,  2. 

(5)  8.    An  instrument  of  torture. 

(6)  8.  A  flaw.  See  Brack, 


(7)  A  strong  wooden  frame  in 
which  the  feet  of  young  and 
vicious  horses  are  confined  by 
farriers,*  to  be  shod. 

(8)  8.  An  engine  to  confine  the 
legs. 

He  is  fallen  into  some  brake,  some  wench 
has  tied  him  by  the  legs. 

Shirltf's  Opportunity. 

(9)  8.  A  sort  of  crossbow. 

Crosse-bowes  were  first  among  the  Cretans 

seene, 
Quarryes  and  bolts  the  Syrians  bring  to 

sight, 
The  ever-bold  Fhenetians  fumisht  beene 
With  brakes  and  slings  to  chronicle  tluir 

might.  Great  Britaiiies  Troye,  IGUO. 

(10)  8.  An  instrument  for  dress- 
ing hemp  or  fiax. 

ni)  ».  A  harrow. 

(12)  8.  A  large  barrow.  North. 

(13)«.  Abaker'skneading-trough. 

(14)  8,  The  handle  of  a  ship's 
pump. 

(15)  8.  A  sort  of  carriage  used 
fur  breaking  in  horses. 

(16)  ».   To  beat.  North. 

(17)  V.  To  vomit.  Pr,  Part. 

(18)  ».  A  mortar.  North. 
Brake.bush,«.  Asmall  plot  of  fern. 
Brakes,  part. p.  Broke. 
Braket,  8.  See  Braget, 
Braler,  8,    A  bundle  of  straw. 

Dor8et. 
BRAMAGE,9.Akind  of  cloth, of  which 

carpets  were  sometimes  made. 
Bramblb-berries,«.  Blackberries. 

North, 

Bramble-sith,  8,  A  hedge-bill. 

Runcina.  A  bramJile'Silk  or  bush-sit  h: 
an  hedge  bill.  Nomenelator,  15&5. 

Brame,  *.  (A.-S.)  Vexation. 
Bramish,v.  To  flourish ;  to  assume 

affected  airs ;  to  boast.  East, 
Bramline,  8.  The  chafiSnch. 
Bran,  (1)  «.  To  burn.  North. 

(2)  8.  A  brand,  or  log  of  wood. 
West. 

(3)  8.  Thin  bark ;  skin. 

(4)  adv.  Quite.  Devon,  Bran-new, 
See  Brand-new, 
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Brancard,  8.  (Fr.)  A  horse  litter. 
Branch,  (I)  v.   To  make  a  hawk 
leap  from  tree  to  tree. 

(2)  V,  To  embroider,  to  figure. 

(3)  *.  A  small  vein  of  ore. 
Branch-coach,  8.  In  the  old  days 

of  coaching,  a  coach,  called  the 

branch  coach,  used  to  go  round 

the  town   collecting  passengers 

for  the  stage-coach. 
Branch-coal,   8,     Kennel    coal. 

North, 
Branchbr,  8.   (1)  A  young  hawk, 

just  beginning  to  fly.     The  term 

is  also  applied  to  a  nightingale 

by  bird-fanciers. 

(2)  An  officer  belonging  to  the 

Mint. 
Branches,  8.     Ribs  of   groined 

roofs. 
Branchilet,  *.   (Fr.)      A   little 

branch  or  twig. 
Brancorn,  8.  Blight. 
Brand,  (1)  ».  (J.-S.)  A  sword. 

(2)  8.    Tlie  smut  in  wheat. 

(3)  V.   To  brand  turves,  to  set 
them  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Comw. 

(4)  V.  To  roast. 

(5)  8.  A  spark. 
Brand-bete,  v.  To  mend  or  make 

up  the  fire.  Devon, 
Brands,  v.  To  burn. 
Branded,  8.  A  mixture  of  red  and 

black.  North, 
Brandellet,  *.    Some  part  of  the 

armour.  Richard  Coer  de  Z.,  322. 
Branders,  8.  The  supporters  of  a 

corn  stack. 
Brand-irons,  8.  (1)   The  same  as 

yindirons. 

(2)  Red-hot  irons  for  branding. 
Brandishing,  *.  A  parapet. 
Brandle,  v.  (from  Fr.  brandiller.) 

To  totter ;  to  give  way. 
Brandlet.  See  Brandreth. 
Brandling,  8,   The  angler's  dew- 
worm. 
Brandly,  adv,   Sharplv;  fiercely. 

North, 
Brand-new,  adj.  Quite  new. 


Brandon,  *.  (1)  A  fire-brand. 

(2)  A  wisp  of  straw  or  stubble. 

East, 

Brandreth,    "1  8,  An  iron  tripod, 

brandeledb,  I  on  which   a  pot 

branlet,        ^or  kettle  is  placed 

branlede,     J  over  the  fire. 

Brandrith,  8,   A  fence  round  a 

well  to  prevent  falling  into  it. 

Brands,  8,  The  stems  or  stout  parts 

of  the  thorn,   after   the   small 

branches  have  been  cut  off.  Notf, 

Branduts,  8,    Four  wooden  arms 

fixed  to  the  throat  of  a  spindle 

In  an  oatmeal-mill.  Shropsh, 

Brand-wine,    1*.   The  old  name 

brandewine,  /  for      eau-  de-vie, 

now  shortened  into  brandy. 

Buy  any  brand-toine,  bny  any  brand-wine. 

Beggar^s  Bushy  iii,  1. 

He  confided  not  in  Haiise's  brande-tcine. 

G.  Tooke,  Belides. 

Brandy-ball,  8,  A  Suffolk  game. 

Brandy-bottles,  8.  The  flowers 
of  tlie  yellow  water-lily.  Norf. 

Brandysnap,  8.  Thin  gingerbread. 
North. 

Brangle,  V,  To  quarrel. 

Brangled,  adj.  Confused;  entan- 
gled. Line, 

Brank,  (1)  V,  To  hold  up  the  head 
affectedly. 

(2)  V.  To  put  a  restraint  on  any- 
thing. North, 

(3)  8.  Buck- wheat.  East, 
Brankes,  s.  a  saddle  of  straw. 
Brankke,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  wound. 
Branks,   (1)  8.    An   instrument, 

formerly     used    for     punishing 

scolds,  being  a  sort  of  iron  frame 

for  the  head,  with  a  gag  for  the 

mouth. 

(2)  A  sort  of  halter  or  bridle. 

North. 

Bransle,  1  8.  (Fr.)  A  dance,  the 
DRANSEL,  1  same  as  the  brawl. 

Brant,  (1)  adj.    Steep;  perpen- 
dicular. North, 
(2)  adv.  Up. 
(^)  part.  p.  Burnt.  Chesh, 
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(4)  8,  A  harrow.  Huloet. 

(5)  8.  A  brantgoose,  or  barnacle. 

(6)  adj.  Consequential ;  pompous. 
North, 

Bran-tail,«.  The  redstart.  Shrqps, 
Brantbn,  adJ,    Bold ;  courageous. 

Dorset. 
Brase,  1  r.    To  make  ready;  to 
BRAZE,  J  prepare. 

Snch'was  my  lucke,  I  shot  no  shnft  in  vaine, 

My  bow  stood  bent  and  brased  all  the  yeare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  509. 

Brasrll,  adj.    An  epithet  for  a 

bowl,  used  in  the  game  of  bowls. 

Blesse  his  sweet  honour's  running:  hraseU 
bowle.  Marston,  Sat.,  ii. 

Brasby,   1  «.    A  kind   of  sauce, 

brasill,  j  apparently     for    fish. 

"  Pykes  in  brasey,**  and  "  eels  in 

brasillt*  are  mentioned  in   the 

Forme  of  Cury. 
Brash,  (1)  «.    The  refuse  boughs 

and  branches  of  fallen  timber; 

clippings  of  hedges. 

(2)  V.  To  run  headlong.  North, 

l^)adj.  Impetuous;  hasty;  rash. 

(4)  *.  A  violent  push. 

(5)  8.  A  rash  or  eruption.  West, 

(6)  8,  Any  sudden  development, 
a  crash. 

(7)  V,  To  prepare  ore.  North, 
Brash,  \8,      A    sudden 

WATER-BRASH,  J  sickncss,  accom- 
panied with  a  rising  of  brackish 
water  into  the  mouth.  Warw, 

Brashib,  adj.  Land  that  is  light 
and  brittle,and  fullof  small  stones 
and  gravel,  is  said  in  Gloucester- 
shire to  be  brashie. 

Brashy.  Small ;  rubbishy ;  delicate 
in  constitution.  North. 

Brasil,  8.  A  word  used  in  dyeing 
to  give  a  red  colour.  It  is  used 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  15465 ;  and 
in  other  early  writings. 

Brass,  8.  (1)  Copper  coin,  half- 
pence. 
(2)  Impudence. 

Brassarts,  1  8.  (A.'N.)  In  ancient 
brassets,  J  armour,  pieces    be- 


tween theclbow  and  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  fastened  together  by 
straps  inside  the  arms. 

Brassish,  adj.  Brittle.  North. 

Brast,  pres.  and  pret.  t.  Burst. 

Brast,  v.  To  burst,  or  break. 

Then  gan  she  so  to  sobbe 
It  seeni'd  her  heart  would  brast. 
Romeus  and  Juliet^  Supp.  to  Sh.,  i,  333. 

Brastle,  v.    To  boast;  to  brag. 

North. 
Buastnes,  8.  A  rupture.  Iluloet. 
Brat,  «.  (1)  (^A.-S.)  A  short  coarse 

mantle. 

(2)  A  coarse  kind  of  apron. 
Lincoln. 

( 3)  A  child's  bib  or  apron.  North. 

(4)  A  turbot.  North. 

(5)  Film  or  scum.  North, 
Bratchet,  8,  A  term  of  contempt. 

North, 

Brathly,  adv.  Fiercely;  exces- 
sively. 

Brattice,  1  «.  A  partition ;  a  shelf; 
brattish,  J  a  seat  with  a  high 
back.  North. 

Brattishing,  8.  The  same  as 
Brandishing. 

Brattle,  (1)  v.  To  thunder. 
North, 

(2)  V,  To  lop  the  branches  of 
trees  after  they  are  felled.  The 
loppings  are  called  brattlings. 

(3)  8.  A  race,  or  hurry.  North. 

(4)  8.  A  push,  or  stroke.  North, 
Bratty,  a<^'.  Mean  and  dirty.  Line. 
Brauch,«.  Rakings  of  straw.  Kent, 
Brauchin,«.  a  horse-collar.  North, 
Braughwham,^.  a  dish  composed 

of  cheese,  eggs,  and  bread  and 
butter,  boiled  together.  Lane. 

BRAUNGiNG.a^;.  Pompous.  North. 

Bravadoes,  s.  Roaring  boys. 

Bravation,  8.  Bravery. 

Brave,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N.)  Finely 
drest. 

Tliey're  wondrous  Irave  to-day:  why  do 

they  wear 
Thc&e  several  habits  ? 

I^iltor.  Coromb.,  O.  PI.,  ri.  S£l. 
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For  I  have  gold,  and  tliercfore  will  be  brave ; 
In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  ev'rv  coluur. 

Green's  Tu.  (g.,  0.  PL,  vii,  35. 

(2)  r.  To  make  a  person  fine. 

Thou  hast  brav*d  many  men  (that  is, 
hast  made  them  fine,  bein^  said  to  a 
taylor)  brave  not  mej  1  will  neither  be 
fac'd  nor  brav'd.  Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  3. 

Thou  glasse  wherein  my  dame  hath  such 

delight, 
As  whcu  she  braves  then  most  on  thee  to 

gaze.  T.  Watson,  Sonnet  24. 

(3)  8.  A  boast;  a  vaunt. 

(4)  «.  A  bravo ;  a  ruffian. 

(5)  8.  A  trophy. 

Troph6e,  enseigne  de  victoire.  A  signe 
or  token  of  victorie :  a  brav^. 

Nomenclator. 

(6)  adj.  In  some  dialects,  Ihej 
say  of  a  person  just  recovered 
from  a  sickness,  "  He  is  brave." 

Bravery,  (1)  s.  Finery. 

(2)  8.  A  beau ;  a  fine  gentleman. 
Bravi,  8.  (Lat.)  A  reward,  or  prize. 
Brawdry,  8.     Sculptured  work. 

Skinner. 
Brawet,  «.  A  kind  of  eel.   North. 
Brawl   1  *.  (Fr.)  A  sort  of  dance, 
BRALL,  j  brought     from     France 

about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

««^,   '  !•«.  A  brat,  or  child. 

BROL,    J  ' 

Shall  such  a  begar's  brawU  as  that,  think- 
est  thou,  make  me  a  theet'e? 

Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  51, 

And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  beggars 
and  their  brawls. 

Jovial  Crew,  0.  PI.,  x,  357. 

Brawn,*.  (1)  Smut  of  corn.  West. 

(2)  The  stump  of  a  tree.  Devon. 

(3)  A  boar;  a  boar  pig. 

(4)  Any  kind  of  flesh,  not  merely 
that  of  the  boar,  especially  the 
muscular  parts  of  the  body. 

Brawned,  adj.    Strong;  brawny. 

Spens. 
Brawn ESCHEDYN.  Branded.  Tun- 

dale  J  p.  40. 
Brawn-fallen,  adj.  Very  thin. 
Brawns,  8.  The  muscles. 


Bray,  (1)  v.  (Fr.)  To  beat  in  a 
mortar ;  to  beat ;  to  thrash. 

Twould  grieve  me  to  be  bray*d 
In  a  huge  moitar,  wruni^ht  to  paste,  &c. 
Jlbumazar,  0.  PL,  vii,  161. 

(2)  adj.  Good;  bold. 

(3)  V.  To  throw. 

(4  J  V.  To  upbraid.  Huloet, 

(5)  V.  To  cry. 

(6)  8.  A  cliflf,  or  rising  ground. 

But  when  to  climb  the  other  hill  they  eao. 

Old  Aladine  came  fiercely  to  their  aid ; 
On  that  steep  bray  lord  Guelpho  would 
not  then 
Haziird  his  folk,  but  there  his  soldiers 
staid.  Fair/.,  Tasso,vii,  96. 

Braying-ropbs,  8.     Part  of  the 

harness  of  a  horse. 
Brays,  8.    Hay  thrown  in  rows 

before  it  is  made  into  cocks. 
Braze,  v.  (1)  To  be  impudent. 

(2)  To  acquire  a  bad  taste,  applied 

to  food.  North. 
Brazil,   «.       Sulphate    of    iron. 
.   North. 
Breach,  (1)  «.    A  break,  applied 

especially  to  the  break  of  day. 

(2)  Breach  of  the  »m,  the  brim 
where  the  waves  beat  over  the 
sand,  or  where  the  foam  is  carried 
by  the  breaking  of  the  waves. 

(3)  8.  A  plot  of  land  preparing 
for  another  crop.  Devon. 

(4)  V.  To  quarrel.  Tttsser, 
Breach-corn,    8.       Leguminous 

crops. 

Breach Y,  adv.  (1)  Said  of  cattle 
apt  to  break  out  of  their  pasture. 
(2)  Brackish.  Su88ea;. 

Bread,  8.  "  To  know  which  side 
one's  bread  is  buttered  on,"  t.  c, 
to  consider  one's  own  interest. 
*'  To  take  bread  and  salt,"  meant, 
to  bind  one's  self  by  oath.  In 
Northamptonshire  they  say,  *'  If 
I  don't  speak  to  such  a  one  when 
I  meet  her,  there  will  be  no 
bread  in  nine  loaves ;"  meaning, 
she  will  fancy  I  am  offeuded,  or 
too  proud  to  notice  her. 

Bkeadings,  8.     The  swathes  or 
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heaps  of  corn  or  grass  wherein 
the  mower  leaves  them.  Chesh. 

Bread-loaf,  «.  Household  bread. 
North. 

Break,  (1)  «.  Land  in  the  first 
year  after  it  has  been  ploughed 
or  broken  up,  after  it  has  long 
lain  fallow  or  in  sheep-walks. 
Noff, 

(2)  t>.  A  stag  breaks  cover,  when 
be  goes  out  before  the  hounds ; 
and  breaks  water,  when  he  has 
just  passed  through  a  river. 

(3)  V.  To  break  beans,  to  run  the 
horse-hoe  between  the  rows. 

(4)  V.  To  tear.  Hampsh. 

(5)  To  break  across  in  tilting, 
when  the  tilter,  by  unstea(iiness 
or  awkwardness,  suffered  his 
spear  to  be  turned  out  of  its 
direction,  and  to  be  broken  across 
the  body  of  his  adversary,  instead 
of  by  the  push  of  the  point. 

Brbar-danse,  9,    A  treacherous 

person. 
Breakditch,  *.  A  cow  which  will 

not  stay  in  her  own  pasture ;  any 

one  in  the  habit  of  rambling. 

North, 
Brkak-neck,  8,  A  ghost.  North. 
Brraknet,  9.    The  dog-fish.     "A 

breakenet:   a   seadog,  or    dog- 

fishe."  Nomenclator. 
Break-up,  v.  To  cut  up  a  deer.  An 

old  hunting  term. 
Bream, a^/.  Cold  and  bleak.  North, 
Brean,  v.  To  perspire.   Yorksh. 
Breant-need,  «.     Assistance  in 

distress.  North. 

Breast,  (1)  *.  The  voice. 

Truely  two  degrees  of  men  shall  greatly 
lacke  the  use  of  singinge,  preachers  and 
lawyers,  because  they  shall  not  without 
this,  be  able  to  rule*  t}ieir  breaatei  for 
every  purpose.  AachanCa  Toxopk.,  p.  29. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 
breast.  Skakesp.,  Tw.  Night,  ii,  3. 

Pray  ye  stay  a  little :  let's  hear  him  sing, 
h^as  a  ftue  breast.  B.  /*  Fl.,  Pilgrim,  iii,  6. 

(2)  V.  To  trim  a  hedge.  Shropsh. 

(3)  «.  The  face  of  coal-workings. 


(4)  V.  To  spring  up.  North. 
Breast- KNOT,  s.  A  knot  of  ribbons 

worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 

Addison. 
Brbat,  s.  a  kind  of  turbot. 
Breath,  (1)«.  Exercise;  breathing. 

Skakesp. 

(2)  V.  To  exercise. 

He  would  every  morning  breath  himself 
and  his  horse  in  running  at  the  ring} 
after  dinner  he  often  danced  in  masi^s, 
and  made  sumptuous  feasts,  and  in  every 
thing  he  did  shew  himself  so  magnifi- 
cent, tiiat  he  charmed  the  hearts  of  xll 
the  Italians.  History  ofFroMdon^  1655. 

(3)  V.  To  take  breath. 

(4)  ».  A  smile.  Somerset. 

(5)  s.   Scent ;  ©dour.    West, 

(6)  r.  To  bray ;  to  neigh.  Devon. 

(7)  Futuere.  "And  think'st  thou 
to  breath  me  upon  trust?" 
Heywood,  Royal  King,  1637. 

Breathing-hole,  s,  A  vent-hole 

in  a  cask. 
Breathing-while,  g,       A  time 

sufficient    for    drawing   breath; 

a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Ingratitude,  I  hold  a  vice  so  vile, 

That  I  could  uc'r  endure't  a  breathing 
while : 

And  therefore  ere  I'l  prove  athanklesse 
jade. 

Time  in  his  course  shall  ninne  quite  retro- 
grade. Taylor's  Wurkes,  1630. 

Breau,  ».  Spoon  meat.  North. 
Breche,  s,  (A,-S.)  (1)    Breeches. 

And  whan  tliat  thay  knewe  that  thay 
M'ere  naked,  thay  sowede  of  figu  leves 
in  maner  of  brechea,  to  hiden  here  mem- 
birs.  Chaucer,  Pcrsonea  T. 

(2)  The  buttocks  of  a  deer. 

Breck,  {\)  s,  a  piece  of  unen- 
closed arable  land ;  a  sheep  walk, 
if  in  grass.  East. 
(2)  A  small  hole  broken,  usually 
confined  to  cloth  or  like  material. 
Cornw. 

BnEDALE,  8.   A  marriage-feast. 

Brede,  {\)  v.  {A.'S.)   T(k  roast. 

Man  and  hous  tliai  brent  and  bredden, 
And  her  godes  oway  ledden. 

Arthour  and  Merlin^  y.  27Q« 
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(2)  8,  Breadth.  North, 
is)  V,  To  breed. 

(4)  adj.  (A.'S.)  Broad;  extended. 

(5)  adv.  Abroad.  Skinner. 

(6)  g.  Living;  employment. 
North, 

(7)  8.  A  knot.  We8t, 

(8)  *.  (J.-S.)  A  board. 

(9)  8.  A  hi  aid. 
fiREDECHKSB,  8.  Cream-cheese. 
Breohitithe,«.  a  lump  of  bread. 

Pr.  Parv, 
Bred-soru,  *.  A  whitlow.  Ea8t. 
Bree,  (1)  «.  A  bank.  North, 

(2)  8.  (J..S,)  The  eyebrow. 

(3)  adj.  Short,  spoke  of  earth  as 
opposed  to  stiflf  and  clayey. 
Devon. 

(4)  V.  To  frighten.  North. 

(5)  8,  Agitation.  North. 
Breech,  v.  To  flog;  to  whip. 
Breechmen,  8.  Sailors. 
Breed,  (I)  v.  To  plait.  South. 

(2)  Breed  and  8eed,  biith  and 
parentage  and  relationship.  "  I 
know  the  breed  and  seed  of  him." 
fVarw. 

Breed-bate,  *.  A  maker  of  con- 
tent on. 

Breeder,  *.   A  fine  day.  East. 

Breeds,  «.  The  brims  of  a  hat. 
Glouc. 

Breefe,  *.  A  gadfly.  See  Brief. 
"  Flye  havynge  foure  winges 
called  a  breefe,  TabanusJ*  Hul. 

lll^U  }  '•  Breeches.  North. 

Breek-girdille,  «.  A  girdle  round 
the  middle  of  the  body. 

At  ya  breggurdU  that  svverd  nstod. 

Ashmole  MS.,  Ihth  cent. 

Breel,  *.  Perhaps  for  brol. 

Wliy  lowtt  je  nat  low  to  my  lawdabyll 

presens, 
Ye  biawlyng  hreels  and  blabyr-lypnvd 

bycchys.  Digbij  Mysteries,  p.  107. 

Breen,^.  a  gob  in.  North. 
Breeth,  adj.    A  terra  applied  to 

light,  open  soil.   IVest. 
Breeze,  (1)  v,  Toleaij  hard  Devon. 


(2)  8.  A  quarrel.   Var.  d, 
Bref,  adj.  {A.'N,)  Brief;  short. 
Breffet,  V,  To  rails  ck.  Line. 
Bregge,  8.  A  bridge. 
Brkgid,  j9flr/.j».  Abridged. 
Breid,  8,  {A.-S.  bregd.)  Grief;  fear. 

For  evere  were  thou  luthcr  and  les. 
For  to  brewe  me  bitter  hreidy 
And  me  to  pay  ten  out  of  pees. 

Walto"  Mapes,  p.  343. 

Breke,  v.    To  break  ;  to  separate. 

North. 
Breket,  «.    A  weapon;  a  sort  of 

pike. 
Brbme,  adj.  {A.'S.  brem.)     Re- 
nowned ;  fierce ;  vigorous  ;  cruel. 
Brbnch,  8.  The  brink. 
Brende,  (1)  v.    To  make  broad; 

to  spread  about.  North. 

(2)  part.  p.  Burn  ^hed. 
Brexdston,  8.  Brimstone. 
Brenk,  v.  To  stand  ^rect  in  a  stiff 

and  pompous  manner.   YorJksh. 
Brenne,  (1)  V.  {A.-S.)  To  burn. 

(2)  8.  Bran. 
Brenningly,  adv.  Hotly. 
Brent,  adj.  (1)  Steep.  North. 

(2)  Burnt. 
Brenwater,  8,  Aquafortis. 
Brenyede,  8.  {A.'N.)  Courageous. 
Brerd,  *.   (A,-S.)    The  surface; 

brim. 
BRfeRE,  (1)  8.  {A.'S.  brasr.)  A  briar. 

(2)  V.  To  sprout.   North. 
Brkrewood,  1  *.    The   brim  of  a 
BREWARD,    J  hat.  "Aile,  a  wing ; 

also,  the  biimme  or  brerewood 

of  a  hat."  Cotgrave, 
Br  SE,  V.  {A.-N)  To  bruise. 
Bressemor,  8.  A  beam.  North. 
Brest-apple,  8.    A  kind  of  apple. 

Mala  orthomastica,  Flin.  mammaram  ef* 
tigie,  optfo/xourriicd.  Brest-aiipleg,OTT«pt' 
apples,  so  called  of  their  likenes. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

Breste,  (1)  V.  {A.'S.)  To  burst 
(2)  8.  A  burst,  especially  of  sor- 
row. 

Bresure,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  bruise  or 
sore. 
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BRBTESCHB, 

BRETEXK, 

BRETISB, 


Bret,  r.  To  fade  away;  to  change. 
Kent. 

Bretaoe,       1  8.  (A.'N,)  A  para- 
pet, or,  more  pro- 
^perly  speaking,  the 
J  temporary     wood- 
Morks  raised  on  the  battlements 
in   a  siege.      Bretaged  or  bre- 
texedt  furnished  with  bretages. 
Bretfull,  adj.  Brimful. 
Breth,  8.  Rage ;  anger. 

Brethel,  1  «.     A  worthless 

BRETHELiNO,   vperson*,  a  mise- 
brothel,         J  rable  wretch. 

Bret-out,  v.  Corn  being  very  dry 
in  harvest  time,  and  falling  from 
the  busks,  is  said  to  bret-out. 
South. 

Brettene,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  carve ;  to 
cut  up. 

Breve,  (1)  v.  To  speak;  to  in- 
form ;  to  account. 

(2)  v»  To  mark;  to  write. 

(3)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Brief;  short. 
Brevembnt,  8.  An  account. 
Brevet,  (1)  8.  {A.-N.)    A  small 

letter. 
.  (2)  To  move  about  inquisitively  ; 
to  search  diligently.  West. 

Brevetour,  8.  A  porter,  or  car- 
rier of  letters. 

Brevial,  ».  A  breviary. 

Brbviate,    (1)    V.    {Lai.)       To 
abridge. 
(2)  8.  A  compendium. 

Breviature,  8,  A  note  of  abbre- 
viation. 

Brevit,  (1)  V,    To  rummage  for 
anything.  Northampt. 
(2)  A  person  who    oes  hunting 
and    fidgeting    about.     North- 
ampt. 

Brew,  (1)  «.  A  kind  of  bird. 
(2)  *.  Broth.  Comw. 

B REWARD,  8.     A  blade  of  corn. 
*North. 

Brbwer's-horsb,  8.  A  drunkard 
was  said  to  be  one  whom  the 
brewer* 8  fior8e  had  bit. 


Brewet, 

BREWIS, 

BR0UWY8, 

BROWET, 

BRUET, 

BREWEWE3, 

BKOWESSE, 

BREYT, 


*.  (A.'S.  briwast 
sops.)  Pottage ; 
broth.  Inthe  North 
.  they  have  still  a 
'  brewisi  made  of 
slices  of  bread,  with 
fat  broth  poured 
over  them. 


For  to  make  bruet  of  Jlmayne.  Tak 
pHrtricljys  rostyd,  and  checonys,  and 
qualys  rostyd,  and  larkys  ywol,  and 
uemenibre  the  other;  and  niuk  a  god 
CHwdel,  and  dresse  the  flesch  in  a  dysch, 
and  strawe  poMder  of  galeiityn  tlier- 
upon ;  styk  upon  clowys  of  gelofre,  and 
serve  yt  forthe.  JFamer,  Ant.  CuL,  p.  41. 

Brewet  of  Almony.  Take  conynges  or 
kiddes,  and  heue  hem  small  on  luuscels, 
oilier  on  pecys.  Parboile  hem  with  the 
sauie  broth.  Drawean  almauiide  mylke, 
and  do  the  fleissh  tlierewith.  Cast  thereto 
poudur  galyngalc  and  of  gyuger,  with 
Hoer  of  rys ;  and  color  it  witn  alkeuet. 
Boile  it,  and  messe  it  forth  with  su^ar 
and powdor-douce.  FormeofCury^^.U.. 

For  to  make  hruet  of  Lomhardye.  Tak 
chekenvs,  or  hcnny8,or  othcre  flesch, 
and  muk  the  colowrc  als  red  as  any  blod ; 
and  tak  peper,  and  kanel,  and  tryngyver 
bred,  anu  grynd  hem  in  a  morter,  and  a 
porcon  of  bred,  and  mak  that  bruer 
thfnne;  and  do  that  flesch  in  that 
broth,  and  mak  hem  boylc  togedere, 
and  stury  it  wel.  And  tuk  e};<£ys,  and 
temper  hem  wyth  jua  of  parcyie;  and 
wrynz  hem  thorwe  a  ch)th ;  and  Man 
that  bruet  is  boylyd,  do  that  thereto, 
and  meng  tham  togedere  wytli  fayr 
grees,  so  that  ytbe  fat  ynow;  and  sene 
ytforthe.    Warner,  Antiq.  Culm  ^^  41. 

Brew-lede,  8.  The  leaden  cooling 

vessel  used  by  brewers. 
Brevtster,  8.  A  brewer.  North. 
Breyoe,  (1)  8.  Force ;  violence. 

(2)  V.  To  startle ;  to  frighten. 
Bre5b,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  frighten. 
Brian,  v.    To  keep  fire  at  the 

mouth  of  an  oven.  North. 
Briar-ball,  8.  An  excrescence  on 

the  briar.    In  Northamptonshire 

boys  put  it  in  their  coat-cuffs  as  a 

charm  against  flogging. 
Briars.     Brought  in  the  briars, 

t.  e.t  deserted ;   brought  in   the 

lurch;  impeded.    To   help  one 
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ont  of  tlie  briars,  i.  e,,  out  of  any 

difficulty. 
Briary,  8.   A  place  where  briars 

grow. 
Bribaoe,  ».  (A.'N.)  Bribery. 
Bribe,  t^,  {J.-N,)      To  rob;    to 

steal. 
Bribe-pie,  8, 

Eat  with  him !  damn  him  1  to  hear  him 
employ  his  barbarous  eloquence  in  a 
reading  upon  the  two  and  thirty  {cood 
bits  in  a  shoulder  of  veal ;  and  be  forc'd 
yourselt  to  praise  the  cold  bribe-pye  that 
stinks.      Wycherley,  Flain-deaUr,  1677' 

Bribour,  s.  {A.'N,)  (1)  A  robber. 

(2)  A  beggar. 
B^ibre,  8.  Robbery. 
Bricco,  adj.  Brittle.  Chesh. 
Brich^.  adj.  Happy. 
Brick,  (I)  t>.  To  break  by  pulling 

back. 

(2)  ».  A  loaf  of  bread  baked  in  a 
narrow  oblong  form,  somewhat 
resembling  the  proportions  of  a 
brick.  Warw, 

(3)  s.  A  rent  or  flaw.  Devon. 
Brickbn,  (1)  adj.    Made  of  brick. 

South. 

(2)  V.  To  draw  the  chin  to  the 

neck. 

Brickettbs,  ».  The  pieces  of  ar- 
mour which  covered  the  loins, 
and  joined  tbe  tassets. 

Br[ck-keel,«.  a  brick-kiln.  South. 

Brickle,  adj.  Brittle.  Still  used 
in  the  North. 

See  tliose  orbs,  and  how  they  passe ; 
All's  a  tender  brickie  glasse. 

Tixall  Poetry,  p.  59. 

Bricknoogin,  8.  An  old  mode  of 
building  with  frequent  wooden 
right-ups,  filled  in  with  bricks. 
Half-timbered  houses  are  termed 
brick-pane  buildings. 

Brickstonb,  U.  a  brick.  iVor/A. 

BRICK-TILE,    J 

Brick-walls.  Making  brick-walls 
is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
swallowing  one's  meat  without 
chewing. 


Bricole,  1  (Fr.)  The  rebound 
BRiCKOLL,  I  of  a  ball  after  8 
BRICK- WALL,  J  sldc  stroke  at 
tennis. 

Bricole,  8.  (A,'N.)  A  military  en- 
gine for  battering  walls. 

Brio,  «.  (A.-S.)    A  bird. 

Bridale.  See  Bredale. 

Brioaltee,  8.    A  nuptial  festival. 

Uriodis,  8.  (A.'S.)  Brood ;  family. 

Annone  he  ordeynide  a  vessel  afore  hir 
hole,  ande  put  therin  everi  daye  miike, 
that  the  serpent  withe  his  bridau  my^tit 
licke  hit  oute.  Gesta  Bomanorum,  p.'l96. 

Bride,  (1)  *.  (A.-N.)  A  bridle. 
(2)  V.   **  Cincischiire,  to  mince 
or  bride  it  at  the  table  or  in 
speech  as  some  affected  women 
use."  Florio. 

Bride-lacbs,  8.  (1)    A  kind  of 
broad  riband  or  small  streamer, 
often  worn  at  weddings. 
(2)  The  ribbon  grass  (ealamO' 
grostis  variegata).  Northampt. 

Bride-wain,  8.  A  marriage  custom 
in  Cumberland. 

Bridewell.  A  well-known  prison, 
and  often  used  for  a  prison  or 
house  of  correction  in  general 
A  brideweU4firdj  a  rogue. 

Ergastulns.  Servus  ergastulo  inchiras, 
qui  e  niiculis  opus  facit.  Serf  enserr^. 
A  rog;e  kept  in  prison  and  forced  to 
worke :  a  bridevsll  bird,     Nomenclator. 

Bridge-pin,  8,  Part  of  a  match- 
lock gun. 

Bridges.  (1)  Bruges. 

(2)  8.  A  kind  of  thread,  made 
probably  at  Bruges. 

Bridle,  8.  An  ancient  instroment 
for  punishing  a  scold. 

Bridlegged,  adj.  Weak  in  the 
legs.   Chesh, 

Br.ole.road,  1        A  road  for  8 
BRIDI.E.8TV.    Korseonly. 

BRIDLE-WAY,  J  ' 

Bridling,  8.   A  bitch  maris  appe- 

tens. 
Bridling-cast,  «.  A  parting  turn. 
Bridris,  8.  Breeders. 
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Brtdwort,  8,  Meadow-sweet. 
Brief,  (1)  «.  {A-N.)    A  petition ; 

any  short  paper;  a  letter;  an 

abstract ;  an  account. 

(2)  acy.  Common ;  prevalent. 

(3)  «.  A  horse-fly,  or  gad-fly. 

(4)  8.  A  breve  in  music. 
Brig,  8.    A  utensil  used  in  brew- 
ing and  in  dairies  to  set  the 
strainer  upon;   a  sort  of  iron, 
set  over  a  fire. 

Brioant,  8.  {j4,'N.)  a  robber  or 
plunderer.  Originally,  a  soldier 
who  wore  a  brigandine,  which 
being  light  armoiu*,  these  soldiers 
were  the  most  active  plunderers. 

Brigantailb,  ».  (-<^.-iVl)  A  brigan- 
dine, a  sort  of  armour  composed 
of  small  plates  of  iron  sewn  upon 
quilted  linen  or  leather. 

Brigs,  «.  (A.-N,)  Contention. 

Brigge,  «.  A  bridge.  North. 

Briogbn,  v.  To  abridge. 

Bright,  8.  Celandine. 

Brightsome,  adj.  Bright. 

Brigose,  a4j'{A.'N.)  Quarrelsome. 

Brik,  adj.  Narrow  ;  straight. 

Brike,  *.  {A.-S,)  Breach ;  ruin. 

Brim,  (1)  «.  The  sea;  flood;  a 
river. 

(2)  adj.  The  same  as  breme. 

(3)  8,  The  forehead.  North, 

(4)  High,  in  respect  of  locality. 
York8h. 

Brimble8,«.  Brambles.  Devon, 
Brimme,  8.  Public ;  known. 

— Teaet  that  thou  doest  holde  me  in 
dfsdaine, 
Is  brimme  abroad,  and  many  a  gybe  to  all 
that  keene  this  plaine. 

Wamer^s  Albums  JBngUind,  1592. 

Brimmer,  9.  A  hat.  North. 

I  cannot  for^t  (before  sashes  and  broad 
hats  came  mto  fashion)  how  much  I 
have  seen  a  small  puny  wit  delight  in 
himself,  and  how  horribly  he  has  thought 
to  have  abused  a  divine,  only  in  twist- 
ing the  ends  of  his  girdle,  and  asking 
him  the  price  of  his  brimmer ;  but  that 
phansie  is  not  altogether  so  considerable 
now,  as  it  has  been  in  former  ages. 

SaeUrtPs  ObservatUms»  1671. 


1  V.    To  drink  in  an- 
'*      (  swer  to  a  pledge. 

CE,   J 


Bkimmle,  8.   A  bramble.   We8t. 
Brims,       1      A  gadfly.  Kent. 

brims  BY,  J  O         J 

Oestrum,  Virg.  asilus,  Eid.  tabanns, 
riiu.  Vesparum  genus  armentis  infes- 
tum.  fiwa^j  ot<rrpos,  Aristot.  Tahon. 
A  gadbee;  a  breese;  a  dunAee;  a 
hrimaee.  Nomenelator,  1585. 

Brimstone,  adj.  Rampant.  Sotith. 
Brince, 
bring  H, 

BRINDICE, 

Luther  first  brineed  to  Germany  the 
poisoned  cup  of  liis  heresies. 

Harding,  in  Bishop  JewePs  Works. 

Let  us  consult  at  the  taveme,  where 
after  to  the  health  of  Memphio,  drinke 
we  to  the  life  of  Stellio,  1  carouse  to 
Frisius,  and  brinck  you  mas  Sperantus. 
Lyly,  M.  BombiCy  ii,  1. 

Brinoed,  adj.  Fierce.  Devon. 

Brindle,  8.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  brindled. 

Brindled,  adj.  Streaked;  varie- 
gated. 

Bringen,  v.  {A.'S,)  To  bring.  To 
bring  one  going,  or  to  bring  one 
on  his  way,  or  to  bring  onward  ;■ 
to  accompany  a  person  part  of  a 
journey. 

And  she  went  very  lovingly  to  bring  him  on 
Ms  Kfiy  to  horse. 

Jtoman  killed  v>.  k.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  282. 

Come,  mother,  sister :  you'll  bring  me  <m- 
vard^  brother. 

Bevenger's  Tr.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  812. 

Brini, 
breny. 


»    ^8.    {A.'S.   byma.)     A 
'^'  r  cuirass. 

BRUNY,  J 

The  knyghtis  redy  on  justers, 
Alle  y-ai-med  swithe  wel, 
Bruny,  and  launce,  and  sweord  of  stel. 
K.Jlisautider.lim. 

Brink-ware,  8.    Small  faggots  to' 

repair  the  banks  of  rivers.  Ea8t. 
Bribe,  (1)  v.   To  bruise,  or  break. 

(2)  8.    A  bristle.  North. 

(3)  8.   Fallow  ground.  Ea8t. 
Brisk,  v.  To  enliven  one's  spirits. 
Brisk-ale,  8.    Ale  of  a  superior 

quality,  We8t. 
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Briskbn,  v.   To  be  lively. 

Brisle-dice,  8,  A  sort  of  false 
dice. 

Briss,«.     Dust ;  rubbish.  Devon. 

Brissle,  V,  To  scorch;  to  dry. 
North, 

Brissour,  8.   A  sore  place ;  a  chap. 

Brist-high,  adj.  Violent.  Yorksh. 

Bristle-tail,  *.    A  gadfly.  North, 

Bristow,  Bristol.  Bristol  milk 
was  an  old  name  for  slierry.  A 
false  diamond  was  called  a  Bristol 
stonet  from  a  kind  of  soft  dia- 
monds which  were  found  in  rocks 
near  that  town. 

Cuffee-houses  and  taverns  lie  round  the 
Change,  just  as  at  London;  and  the 
Bristol  milk,  which  is  Spiinish  sherry, 
no  where  so  good  as  here,  is  plentifully 
drank.        Journey  thro*  England,  1724. 

Oh !  you  that  should  in  choosing  of  your 

owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  from  a  Bristow 

atone.  Wit  Restor'd,  1G58. 

Brit,  v.     To   bruise;   to   indent. 

West. 

(2)  *.   A  kind  of  fish.  Comw. 
Britain-crown,  *.    A  gold  coin, 

worth  about  five  shillings. 
Brite,  v.    When  hops  or  corn  are 

over-ripe  and  shatter,  they  are 

said  to  brite.  East  and  South, 
Brith,  s.    Wrath  ;  contention. 
Britonner,  s.   A  swaggerer. 
Brittene,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  carve ;  to 

break,  or  divide  into  fragments. 

Brittling,  s.    The  slow-worm. 

Brize,  s.   a  gadfly. 

This  brize  has  prick'd  my  patience. 

It.  Jons.,  Poetaster,  iii,  1. 

I  will  put  the  hrize  in's  tail  shall  set  him 
gadding  presently. 

Vitt.  Corom.,  0.  PL,  vi,  251. 

Bro,  8,   A  brow ;  the  brink. 
Broach,  (1)  «.  {Fr,)   A  spit. 

(2)  V.  To  spit  or  transfix. 

(3)  8.   A  larding-pin. 

(4)  ».    A  spur. 

(5)  V,   To  spur. 

(6)  8,    A  sharply  pointed  stick 
to  thrust  into  mows  of  coru. 


(7)  r.    To  deflower.  Mieffe, 

(8)  8,    A  taper ;  a  torch. 

(9)  8,  A  rod  of  willow  or  hazle 
used  by  thatch ers. 

(10)  An  irregular  growing  of 
a  tooth.  Broehityy  a  crooked- 
ness, especially  of  the  teeth. 
Phillips, 

( 1 1 )  V.  To  shape  stones  roughly. 
North, 

(12)».  Afishing-hook.PromjE^/.P. 
Broad,  s.   A  flooded  fen.  East, 
Bro  AD- ARROW,  8,  An  arrow  with  a 

large  head,  and  forked. 
Broad-band,  s.    Com  laid  out  in 

the  sheaf  on    the  band,    after 

rain,  and    spread    out   to  dry. 

North, 
Broad-blown,  adj.  Full-blown. 
Broad-cast,  adj.    Corn  sown  by 

the  hand  and  not  drilled.  South. 
Broad-heads,  «.     The  heads  of 

broad-arrows. 
Broad-set,  adj.   Short  and  thick. 
Broak,  V,    To  belch.  East. 
Broan,    1  «.    Cleft  wood  for  the 
brawn,  J  fire.  Devon,    A  faggot. 

North. 
Bros,  v.    To  piick  with  a  bodkin. 

North, 
Brobillb,  v.    To  welter. 
Broc,  8.  (A.-S.)    A  rupture. 
Brocage,  *.  (A.-N.)    A  treaty  by 

a  broker  or  agent. 
Broc  ALE,  s.   Broken  victuals. 
Broche.   See  Broach, 
Brock,   (1)  ».    {A.-S.  broc)    A 

badger. 

(2)  8.    A  cabbage.  North, 

(3)  8.  A  piece  or  fragment 
West. 

(4)  8.  {A.'S.  broc.)  An  inferior 
horse.  A  horseman  was  called  iu 
Kent  a  brockman.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  the  North  for  a  cow 
or  husbandry  horse. 

(5)  *.  The  insect  which  produces 
the  froth  called  cuckoo-spittle. 

(6)  «.   A  brocket. 

Brooke,  v.    To  brook ;  to  enjoy. 
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Brocket,  8.  (A.-N,)  A  stag  in  its 
third  year;  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  its  second  year. 

Brockle,  a</;.    Brittle.  North. 

Brocour,  *.  (A.'N.)    A  broker. 

Broddle,  V,  To  make  holes.  North, 

Brode,  V,    To  prick.  North. 

Brodekins,  8.  (Fr.)  Buskins  or 
half-boots. 

Brooel,  8.    A  brothel. 

Brodelyche,  adj.  Strong;  fu- 
rious. 

Brode-nail,  8.  A  sort  of  nail, 
often  mentioned  in  old  building 
accounts. 

Brods,  8.    Money.  Line. 

Broerh,  adj.  (J.-S.)   Tractable. 

Brog,  (1)  *.  A  swampy  or  bushy 
place.  North. 

(2)  V.   To  crop.  Yorksh. 

(3)  V.    To  catch  eels  with  brog8 
or  small  sticks.  North. 

(4)  V.    To  trouble  water. 

(5)  *.    A  trick.  East. 
Brogger,  8.    A  badger  who  deals 

in  corn. 
Broggle,  v.    To  fish  for  eels  in  a 

manner  called  in  some  parts  to 

sniggle. 
Brogue,  (1)  ».     A  sort  of  shoe 

<'  made  of  the  rough  hide  of  any 

beast,  commonly  used    by  the 

wilder  Irish."  Holinshed. 

(2)  8.    Breeches.  Suffolk. 
Broioed,  adj.  {A.-N.)     Braided ; 

woven. 
Broke,  (1)  v,  {A.-S.  brucan.)    To 

deal,  or  transact  a  business,  par- 
'    ticularly  of  an  amorous  nature; 

to  act  as  a  procurer ;  to  be  the 

means  of  seducing. 
Bat  we  do  want  a  certain  necessary 
Woman,  to  broke  between  them,  Cupid  said. 

Fansh.,  Lusiad,  ix,  44. 

'TIS  as  I  tell  you,  Colax,  she's  as  coy 
And  hath  as  shrewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke 

conceipt, 
As  ever  wench  I  brolc'd  in  all  my  life. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii,  3,  p.  S65. 

(2)  8.    A  breach.  Becon. 

(3)  8,    A  rupture.  Kent, 


(4)  adj.  Exhausted;  used  up. 
Northamp. 

(5)  «.    A  misdeed,  or  crime. 

(6)  8.    A  brook. 

(7)  V.  Sheep,  when  lying  under 
a  broken  bank,  are  said  to  broke. 
North. 

(8)  V.   To  keep  safe. 

Brokele,  adj.    Brittle. 

Of  brokele  kende  his  that  he  deithe, 
For  hy  ne  more  nautt  dury. 

William  ae  Shoreham. 

Brokbleak,  8.    The  water-dock. 

Brokelette,  8.    A  fragment. 

Brokell,  8.  Rubbish.  "  Gary  away 
rubbell  or  brokell  of  olde  decayed 
houses.  Erudero."  Huloet. 

Broken-beer,  8.  Remnants  of 
beer. 

Broken-crosse,  8.  To  come  home 
by  Broken  Crosse,  i.  «.,  to  be 
bankrupt.  Howell^  1659. 

Broken-grass,  8.  Grass  left  and 
mown  after  a  field  has  been 
grazed  by  cattle.  Leic. 

Broker,  8.  A  pander  or  go-be- 
tween. 

Broket,  «.  (1)  A  lark.  Northumb. 

(2)  A  little  brook. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 
Brokking,  *.     Throbbing;    qui- 
vering. 

Broklembe,  1 
braklempe,  >9.    The  herb  orpin. 

BROKLEMP,     J 

Brol,  8.  (1)  (A.'S.)     A  brat  or 
child. 
(2)  Part;  piece. 

Brom,  *.  The  bit  of  a  bridle.  North. 

Bromidgham.  Birmingham.  The 
name  was  applied  to  false  money, 
of  which  it  was  the  great  manu- 
factory; and  to  politicians  who 
were  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  a 
trimmer. 

Bronched,  part.  p.   Pierced. 

Brono,  «.  (1)  {A.-S.)   A  sword. 
(2)  (A.-N.)    A  torch. 

B&onob,  v.    To  brand;  to  burn* 
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Brisken,  v.   To  be  lively. 

Brisle-dice,  8,  A  sort  of  false 
dice. 

Briss,«.     Dust ;  rubbish.  Devon. 

Brissle,  v.  To  scorch;  to  dry. 
North. 

Brissour,  8.   A  sore  place ;  a  chap. 

Brist-hioh,  adj.   Violent.  Yorksfi. 

Bristle-tail,  8,   A  g.idfly.  North. 

Bristow,  Bristol.  Bristol  milk 
was  an  old  name  for  sherry.  A 
false  diamond  was  called  a  Bristol 
stone ^  from  a  kind  of  soft  dia- 
monds which  were  found  in  rocks 
near  that  town. 

Coffee-houses  and  taverns  lie  round  tlie 
Change,  just  as  at  London;  and  the 
Bristol  milk,  which  is  Spanisli  sherry, 
110  where  bo  good  as  here,  is  plentifully 
di-ank.        Journey  thro'  England^  1724. 

Oh !  you  that  should  in  choosing  of  your 

owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  from  a  Bristow 

stone.  Wit  Restored,  1G58. 

Brit,  v.     To  bruise;   to  indent. 

West. 

(2)  8.   A  kind  of  fish.  Comw. 
Britain-crown,  s.    A  gold  coin, 

worth  about  five  shillings. 
Brite,  v.    When  hops  or  corn  are 

over-ripe  and  shatter,  they  are 

said  to  brite.  East  and  South. 
Brith,  8.    Wrath  ;  contention. 
Britonner,  8.   A  swaggerer. 
Brittene,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  carve ;  to 

break,  or  divide  into  fragments. 

Brittling,  8.    The  slow-worm. 

Brize,  9.   A  gadfly. 

This  briee  has  prick'd  my  patience. 

B.  Jons.,  Poetaster,  iii,  1. 

I  will  put  the  brize  in's  tail  shall  set  him 
gadding  presently. 

ntt.  Corom.,  0.  PL,  vi,  251. 

Bro,  8.   A  brow ;  the  brink. 
Broach,  (1)  s.  {Fr.)   A  spit. 

(2)  V.  To  spit  or  transfix. 

(3)  8,   A  larding-pin. 

(4)  ».    A  spur. 

(5)  V.   To  spur. 

(6)  *.  A  sharply  pointed  stick 
to  thrust  into  mows  of  coru. 


(7)  V.    To  deflower.  Miege. 

(8)  *.    A  taper ;  a  torch. 

(9)  *.  A  rod  of  willow  or  bazlc 
used  by  thatchers. 

(10)  An  irregular  growing  of 
a  tooth.  Broehity^  a  crooked- 
ness, especially  of  the  teeth. 
Phillips. 

(11)©.   To  shape  stones  roughly. 

North. 

( 1 2 ) «.  A  fishing.hook.  Prompt.  P. 
Broad,  s.  A  flooded  fen.  East. 
Broad- ARROW,  s.  An  arrow  with  a 

large  head,  and  forked. 
Broad-bano,  8.    Corn  laid  out  in 

the  sheaf  on    the  band,    after 

rain,   and    spread   out    to  dry. 

North. 
Broad-blown,  adj.  Full-blown. 
Broad-cast,  adj.    Corn  sown  by 

the  hand  and  not  drilled.  South. 
Broad-heads,  s.     The  heads  of 

broad-arrows. 
Broad-set,  adj.   Short  and  thick. 
Broak,  v.    To  belch.  East. 
Broan,    1  ».    Cleft  wood  for  the 
brawn,  J  fire.  Devon.    A  faggot. 

North. 
Brob,  v.    To  piick  with  a  bodkin. 

North. 
Brobille,  v.    To  welter. 
Broc,  8.  {A.-S.)    A  rupture. 
Brocage,  s.  (A.-N.)    A  treaty  by 

a  broker  or  agent. 
Broc  ale,  s.   Broken  victuals. 
Bro  CHE.   See  Broach. 
Brock,   (1)  s.    (A.-S.  broc.)    A 

badger. 

{2)  8.    A  cabbage.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  piece  or  fragment. 
West. 

(4)  8.  (A.-S.  broc.)  An  inferior 
horse.  A  horseman  was  called  in 
Kent  a  brockman.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  the  North  for  a  cow 
or  husbandry  horse. 

(5)  8.  The  insect  which  produces 
the  froth  called  cuckoo-spittle. 

(6)  8.  A  brocket. 

Brooke,  v.    To  brook ;  to  enjoy. 
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Brocket,  s.  (A,'N.)  A  stag  in  its 
third  year;  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  its  second  year. 

BR0CKLE,a4;.    Brittle.  North, 

Brocour,  *.  (A.-N.)    A  broker. 

Broddle,  v.  To  make  holes.  North. 

Brode,  v.    To  prick.  North. 

Brodekins,  *.  (Fr.)  Buskins  or 
half- boots. 

Brodel,  8.    A  brothel. 

Brodelyche,  adj.  Strong;  fu- 
rious. 

Brode-nail,  8.  A  sort  of  nail, 
often  mentioned  in  old  building 
accounts. 

Brods,  8.    Money.  Line. 

Broerh,  adj.  {A.-S.)   Tractable. 

Brog,  (l)  8.  A  swampy  or  bushy 
place.  North. 

(2)  V.   To  crop.  York8h. 

(3)  V.    To  catch  eels  with  brog8 
or  small  sticks.  North, 

S4)  V.    To  trouble  water. 
b)  8.    A  trick.  East. 
Brooger,  8.    A  badger  who  deals 

in  corn. 
Broggle,  v.    To  fish  for  eels  in  a 

manner  called  in  some  parts  to 

sniggle. 
Brogue,  (1)   «•     A  sort  of  shoe 

"  made  of  the  rough  hide  of  any 

beast,  commonly  used    by  the 

wilder  Irish."  HoHnshed. 

(2)  *.    Breeches.  Suffolk. 
Broided,  adj.  {A.-N.)     Braided ; 

woven. 
Broke,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.  brucan.)    To 

deal,  or  transact  a  business,  par- 
'    ticularly  of  an  amorous  nature; 

to  act  as  a  procurer ;  to  be  the 

means  of  seducing. 
But  we  do  want  a  certain  necessary 
Woman,  to  broke  between  tliem,  Cupid  said. 

Faruh.,  Lusiaa,  ix,  44. 

'TIS  as  I  tell  you,  Colax,  she's  as  coy 
And  huth  as  slirewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke 

conceipt, 
Ab  ever  wench  I  itrofd  in  all  my  life. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii,  8,  p.  365. 

(2)  8,    A  breach.  Becon. 

(3)  i,    A  rupture.  Kent, 


(4)  adj.  Exhausted;  used  up. 
Northamp. 

(5)  8.    A  misdeed,  or  crime. 

(6)  8.    A  brook. 

(7)  V.  Sheep,  when  lying  under 
a  broken  bank,  are  said  to  broke. 
North. 

(8)  V.   To  keep  safe. 

Brokele,  adj.    Brittle. 

Of  brokele  kende  his  tliat  he  deithe, 
For  hy  ne  more  nautt  dury. 

WitUam  ae  Shoreham. 

Brokeleak,  8.    The  water-dock. 

Brokelette,  8.    A  fragment. 

Brokell,  8.  Rubbish.  "  Gary  away 
rubbell  or  brokell  of  olde  decayed 
houses.  Erttdero."  Huloet. 

Broken-beer,  s.  Remnants  of 
beer. 

Broken-crosse,  8,  To  come  home 
by  Broken  Crosse,  i.  e.,  to  be 
bankrupt.  Howellf  1659. 

Broken- GRASS,  8.  Grass  left  and 
mown  after  a  field  has  been 
grazed  by  cattle.  Leic. 

Broker,  8.  A  pander  or  go-be- 
tween. 

Broket,  «.  (1)  A  lark.  Northumb. 

(2)  A  little  brook. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 
Brokking,  8.     Throbbing;    qui- 
vering. 

Broklembe,  1 
BRAKLEMPE,  >  8.   The  herb  orplu. 

BROKLEMP,     J 

Brol,  8.  (1)  (A.'S.)    A  brat  or 
child. 
(2)  Part;  piece. 

Brom,9.  The  bit  of  a  bridle.  JVbrM. 

Bromidgham.  Birmingham.  The 
name  was  applied  to  false  money, 
of  which  it  was  the  great  manu- 
factory; and  to  politicians  who 
were  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  a 
trimmer. 

Bronched,  part.  p.  Pierced. 

Brond,  «.  (1)  {A.'S.)   A  sword. 
(2)  {A.'N.)    A  torch. 

Bronde,  v.    To  brand ;  to  burn. 
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Brisken,  V,   To  be  lively. 

Brisle-dice,  s,  a  sort  of  false 
dice. 

Briss,  s.    Dust ;  rubbish.  Devon. 

Brissle,  v.  To  scorch;  to  dry. 
North. 

Brissour,  *.   A  sore  place ;  a  chap. 

Brist-hioh,  adj»   Violent.  Yorksfi. 

Bristle-tail,  *.   A  gadfly.  North, 

Bristow,  Bristol.  Bristol  milk 
was  an  old  name  for  sherry.  A 
false  diamond  was  called  a  Bristol 
stonct  from  a  kind  of  soft  dia- 
monds which  were  found  in  rocks 
near  that  town. 

Coffee-houses  and  taverns  lie  round  tlie 
Change,  just  as  at  London;  and  the 
Bristol  milk,  which  is  Spanisli  shcrrv, 
no  where  so  good  as  here,  is  plentifully 
drank.        Journey  thro*  England,  1724. 

Oh !  you  that  should  in  choosing  of  your 

owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  from  a  JBristow 

stone.  Wit  Restor'd,  1C58. 

Brit,  v.     To  bruise;   to   indent. 

West. 

(2)  s.   A  kind  of  fish.  Comw. 
Britain-crown,  s.    A  gold  coin, 

worth  about  five  shillings. 
Brite,  v.    When  hops  or  corn  are 

over-ripe  and  shatter,  they  are 

said  to  brite.  East  and  South. 
Brith,  s.    Wrath  ;  contention. 
Britonner,  s,   a  swaggerer. 
Brittene,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  carve ;  to 

break,  or  divide  into  fragments. 

Brittling,  s.    The  slow-worm. 

Brize,  s.   a  gadfly. 

This  brize  has  prick'd  my  patience. 

Ji.  Jons.,  Foeiaster,  iii,  1. 

I  will  put  the  brize  in's  tail  shall  set  him 
gadding  presently. 

Vitt.  Corom.,  0.  PL,  vi,  251. 

Bro,  *.   A  brow ;  the  brink. 
Broach,  (1)  s.  (Fr.)   A  spit. 

(2)  V.  To  spit  or  transfix. 

(3)  s.  A  larding-pin. 

(4)  ».    A  spur. 

(5)  V.   To  spur. 

(6)  *.  A  sharply  pointed  stick 
to  thrust  into  mows  of  coru. 


(7)  V.    To  deflower.  Miege. 
(S)  s.    A  taper ;  a  torch. 

(9)  *.  A  rod  of  willow  or  hazlc 
used  by  thatchers. 

(10)  An  irregular  growing  of 
a  tooth.  Broehity^  a  crooked- 
ness, especially  of  the  teeth. 
Phillips. 

(11)©.  To  shape  stones  roughly. 

North. 

( 1 2 ) «.  A  fishing-hook.  Prompt.  P. 
Broad,  s.  A  flooded  fen.  East. 
Bro  AD- ARROW,  s.  An  arrow  with  a 

large  head,  and  forked. 
Broad-band,  s.    Corn  laid  out  in 

the  sheaf  on    the  band,    after 

rain,  and    spread   out    to  dry. 

North. 
Broad-blown,  adj.  Full-blown. 
Broad-cast,  adj.    Corn  sown  by 

the  hand  and  not  drilled.  South. 
Broad-heads,  «.     The  heads  of 

broad-arrows. 
Broad-set,  adj.    Short  and  thick. 
Broak,  v.    Tu  belch.  East. 
Broan,    1  ».    Cleft  wood  for  the 
BRAWN,  J  fire.  Devon.    A  faggot. 

North. 
Brob,  v.    To  piick  with  a  bodkin. 

North. 
Brobille,  v.    To  welter. 
Broc,  s.  {A.-S.)    A  rupture. 
Brocage,  s.  (A.-N.)    A  treaty  by 

a  broker  or  agent. 
Broc  ale,  s.   Broken  victuals. 
Broche.    See  Broach. 
Brock,   (1)   s.    (A.-S.   broc.)     A 

badger. 

(2)  ».    A  cabbage.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  piece  or  fragment 
West. 

(4)  *.  {A.'S.  broc.)  An  inferior 
horse.  A  horseman  was  called  in 
Kent  a  brockman.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  the  North  for  a  cow 
or  husbandry  horse. 

(5)  s.  The  insect  which  produces 
the  froth  called  cuckoo-spittle. 

(6)  *.  A  brocket. 

Brocke,  v.    To  brook ;  to  enjoy. 
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Brocket,  *.  (A.-N,)  A  stag  in  its 
third  year;  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  its  second  year. 

Brockle,  a^;.    Brittle.  North, 

Brocour,  *.  {A.'N.)    A  broker. 

Broddle,  v.  To  make  holes.  North. 

Brode,  V,    To  prick.  North. 

Brodekins,  *.  (Fr.)  Buskins  or 
half- boots. 

B  ROD  EL,  8.    A  brothel. 

Brodelyche,  adj.  Strong;  fu- 
rious. 

Bkode-nail,  8.  A  sort  of  nail, 
often  mentioned  in  old  building 
accounts. 

Brods,  8.    Money.  Line. 

Broerh,  adj.  {A.'S.)   Tractable. 

Brog,  (1)  *.  A  swampy  or  bushy 
place.  North. 

(2)  V.   To  crop.  Yorksh. 

(3)  V.    To  catch  eels  with  brog8 
or  small  sticks.  North. 

(4)  V.    To  trouble  water. 
(b)  8.    A  trick.  East. 

Brogger,  8.    A  badger  who  deals 

in  corn. 
Broggle,  v.    To  fish  for  eels  in  a 

manner  called  in  some  parts  to 

sniggle. 
Brogue,  (1)  8.    A  sort  of  shoe 

"  made  of  the  rough  hide  of  any 

beast,  commonly  used    by  the 

wilder  Irish."  Holinshed. 

(2)  8.    Breeches.  Suffolk. 
Broided,  adj.  {A.-N.)     Braided ; 

woven. 
Broke,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.  brucan.)    To 

deal,  or  transact  a  business,  par- 
'    ticularly  of  an  amorous  nature; 

to  act  as  a  procurer ;  to  be  the 

means  of  seducing. 
But  we  do  want  a  certain  necessary 
'Woman,  to  broke  between  them,  Cupid  said. 

Fatuk.,  Lusiaa,  ix,  44. 

'TIS  as  I  tell  you,  Colax,  she's  as  coy 
And  hath  as  slirewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke 

conceipt, 
As  ever  wench  I  brok*d  in  all  m)[  Ufe. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii,  3,  p.  365. 

(2)  8.    A  breach.  Becon. 

(3)  i,    A  rupture.  Kent, 


(4)  adj.  Exhausted;  used  up. 
Northamp. 

(5)  9.    A  misdeed,  or  crime. 

(6)  8.    A  brook. 

(7)  V.  Sheep,  when  lying  under 
a  broken  bank,  are  said  to  broke. 
North. 

(8)  V.   To  keep  safe. 

Brokele,  adj.    Brittle. 

Of  brokele  kende  his  tliat  he  deithe, 
For  hy  ne  more  nautt  dury. 

WilUam  de  Shoreham. 

Brokele  A.K,  8.    The  water-dock. 

Brokklette,  8.    A  fragment. 

Brokell,  8.  Rubbish.  "  Gary  away 
rubbell  or  brokell  of  olde  decayed 
houses.  Erudero."  Huloet. 

Broken-beer,  8.  Remnants  of 
beer. 

Broken-crosse,  8.  To  come  home 
by  Broken  Crosse,  i.  e.,  to  be 
bankrupt.  Howell^  1659. 

Broken- GRASS,  8.  Grass  left  and 
mown  after  a  field  has  been 
grazed  by  cattle.  Leic. 

Broker,  8.  A  pander  or  go-be- 
tween. 

Broket,  *.  (1)  A  lark.  Northumb. 

(2)  A  little  brook. 

(3)  A  torch  or  taper. 
Brokking,  8.     Throbbing;    qui- 
vering. 

Broklembe,  1 

braklempe,  >9.    The  herb  orpin. 
broklemp,   J 

Brol,  8.  (1)  (A.'S.)     A  brat  or 
child. 
(2)  Part ;  piece. 

Brom,  8.  The  bit  of  a  bridle.  North. 

Bromidgham.  Birmingham.  The 
name  was  applied  to  false  money, 
of  which  it  was  the  great  manu- 
factory; and  to  politicians  who 
were  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  a 
trimmer. 

Bronched,  part.  p.   Pierced. 

Brond,  ».  (1)  {A.'S.)   A  sword. 
(2)  {A.-N.)    A  torch. 

Bronde,  v.    To  brand ;  to  burn. 
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Brond-ie,on,  8.   A  sword.  Spenser. 

BROi^Gf  part. p.   Brought.  North. 

Bronstrop,  8.    A  prostitute. 

Broo,  ».  (1)  The  top  of  anything; 
the  brow. 

(2)  Brother.  North.  A  broo- 
ckip,  a  person  of  the  same  trade, 
or  likeness. 

Brood,  v.    To  cherish. 

Broodle,  v.    To  cuddle.  North. 

Broody,  adj.  (1)  Sullen;  ill-tem- 
pered.  Dorset. 

(2)  Dark  and  cloudy,  spoken  of 
the  weather.  Northamp. 

(3)  Broody  hen,  a  hen  which  is 
sitting  on  eggs. 

Brook,  (1)  v.  Clouds  are  said  to 
brook  up,  when  they  draw  to- 
gether, and  threaten  rain.  South. 

(2)  *.    A  boil  or  abscess. 

(3)  8.    To  digest.  Palsgrave. 
Brooklime,  *.    Water-speedwell. 
Brookmint,  s.  {J.-S.)  Watermint. 
Broom-dasher,  «.  (1)    A  dealer 

in  faggots,  brooros,  &c.  Kent. 
(2)  A  maker  of  brooms.  Leic. 

Broom-field,  s.  To  sweep  broom- 
field,  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole  of  anything.  East. 

BaooMSTAFF,  \s.    The  handle  of 
BROOM  stale,  J  a  broom. 

Bkose,  v.    To  bruise. 

Broseley,  8.  A  pipe,  so  called 
from  a  place  in  Shropshire  where 

•   pipes  were  made. 

Brosewort,  *.  Henbane.  Gerard 
gives  this  name  to  the  consolida 
minor. 

Brosier,  s.    a  bankrupt.  Chesh. 

Brosshing,  s.  Gathering  sticiis  or 
bushes. 

Erostkn,  part. p.    Burst. 

Brotchet,  8.  A  liquor  made  from 
the  last  squeezings  of  a  honey- 
comb. North. 

Brotel,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Brittle ;  un- 
steady. 

Brot-ground,  8.  Ground  newly 
broken  up.   Westm. 

Broth,  s.    Pottage.  North* 


Broth-belly,  s,  A  glutton.  Norths 
Brothe, 


BROTHEFULLE, 
BROTHLY, 

Brotue,  adv. 


^  adj.  Enraged;  an- 
'gry;  Yiolent. 

Abroad.  North, 

Brothel,  «  (A.-S.)     A  worthless 
person ;  a  harlot.    See  Breihel. 

Brothelry,    «.     Lasciviousness ; 
obscenity. 

Brothered,  part,   p.     Embroi- 
dered. 

Brotherhed,    8.     Brotherly  af- 
fection. 

Brother-in-law,  «.    A  half-bro- 
ther. East. 

Brotherwort,  9.   Pennyroyal. 

Brothy,  adj.  (A.'S.)    Hard ;  stifif. 

Brotts,  8.    Fragments ;  droppings. 
North. 

Broud,  8.    A  forehead.  West. 

Brouou,   8.      A    kind    ol   halo. 
North. 

Brough-wham,  1  «.  Adishmadeof 
BROUGHTON,      J  chcesc,       eggs, 
clap-bread,   and   butter,   boiled 
together.  Lane. 

Brouke,  v.    {A.'S.)      To  enjoy; 
to  use  ;  to  possess. 

Brouse,  «.   Brushwood.  West. 

Brout,  8.    A  bruit,  or  rumour. 

Brow,  adj.  (1)  Pert ;  saucy.  North. 
(2)  Brittle.   Wilts. 

Browden,  adj.  (1)  Anxious  about. 
North. 
(2)  Vain  ;  conceited.  North. 

Browdene,    adj.      Broad;     ex- 
tended. 

Browen,  part.  p.    Brewed. 

Browes,  8.    Pottage.   See  Brewet. 

They  tliank'd  him  all  with  one  consent. 
But  esuecially  maister  Powe«, 

Desiring  aim  tti  bestow  no  cost. 
But  onely  beefe  and  browea. 

King's  Halfe-Fennywortk  of  Ft7,1618. 

Browing,  s.   Soup ;  pottage. 
Brown-clock,  8.   The  cockchafer. 

North. 
Brown-crops,  s.   Pulse.  GUmc. 
Brown-day,  «,     A  gloomy  day. 

Wilts. 
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Brown-deep,  adj.  Lost  in  re- 
flection. Kent, 

Brown -GEORGE,  #.  (1)  A  coarse 
sort  of  bread: 

(2)  A  large  earthen  pitcher. 

(3)  A»  small  close  wig,  with  a 
single  row  of  curls,  said  to  take 
its  name  from  George  III. 

Brown-leemrrs,  1  Ripe  brown 
BROWNSHULLERS.  J  nuis  ;  figu- 
ratively applied  to  generous  per- 
sons. North. 

Brown  study.  A  thoughtful  ab- 
sence of  mind. 

And  in  the  momynge  whan  every  man 
made  hym  redy  to  ryde,  and  some  were 
on  horsebacke  setting  forwHrde,  John 
Beynoldes  founde  his  companion  syt- 
tynge  in  a  brotone  studtf  at  the  inoe 
gate.  Tales  and  Quicke  Answers. 

Wliy  how  now,  sister,  in  a  motley  muse? 

Faitli,  this  bro%pn  ttndy  suits  not  with  your 

black. 
Your  liabit  and  your  thoughts  are  of  two 

colours.        B.  Jotuon,  Ciue  Altered,  iv,  1. 

Browsage,  8.    Browsing. 
Browse,  ».     Dry  food  for  cattle. 

"  Browse,  or  meat  for  beastes  in 

snow  tyme.   Vesca."  Huloet. 
BROW-sauARB,   *.     A  triangular 

piece  of  linen,  to  bind  the  head 

of  an  infant  just  born.  West. 
Browthy,  adj.  Light  and  spongy, 

spoken  of  bread ;  the  opposite  of 

clusty,  or  clayey.  Comw. 
Broylery,  *.  {Ft.)    a  tumult. 
Broylly,  adj.  {Fr.)    Broiled. 
Brozier.      **  Brozier  my  dame," 

t.  €.,  "  eat  her  out  of  house  and 

home." 
Bruce,  *.    Pottage.  See  Brewet. 
Bruck,  s.    a  field-cricket.  North. 
Bruckeled,  adj.     Wet  and  dirty; 

begrimed.  East, 
Bruule,  v.     To  let  a  child  lie  till 

he  is  quite  awake.  Devon, 
Brue,  V,    To  embrue. 
Bruet,  8.    Pottage.   See  Brewet, 
BuuFF,  adj.    (1)    Hearty;  jolly; 

rough  in  manners. 


(2)  Brittle    Dorset. 

Brugge,  s,  {A.-S.)    A  bridge. 

Bruilb,  v.    a  sea  term. 

Our  master  Richard  Snanley,  seeing 
their  advantage,  caused  to  bmiUmixuic- 
saile,  and  edge  witliin  musket- sliut  of 
them  both,  and  there  maintained  fight 
with  them  till  sunne-set,  and  receivt-d 
no  hurt  at  alL        Taylor's  JForkes,  1630. 

Bruit,  (1)  *.  {A.'N.)   A  rumour  or 
report. 

(2)  V.  To  report. 

A  thousand  things  besides  she  hrtnt*  and 
tells.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  17. 

Bruitist,  s.   A  brute. 

Bruklempb,  s.    The  herb  orpin. 

See  Broklembe. 

Item.  Also  take  heyhove,  walworte, 
white  malowes,  and  bruklempe,  and  buyle 
liem  in  wat«re  and  wassh  the  soore  ther- 
in.  MS.  Uth  cent. 

Brulliment,  s.  (Fr,  brouillement.) 

A  broil.  North, 
Brumble-gelder,  s.    a  farmer. 

East. 
B RUM  M  ELL,  s.    A  bramble.  Hants. 
Brummock,  s.    a  sort  of  knife. 

Shropsh. 
Brump,  V,     To  lop  trees  in  the 

night.  East. 
Brun,  v.    To  burn.  North. 
Brune,  s.  (A.'N.)   Brown. 
Brungeon,  s,    a  brat;  a  child. 

Kent.      It    meant    properly    a 

foundling. 
Brun  NED,  adj.    Shrunk.  Dorset. 
Brunswick,  s.    A  sort  of  dance. 
Brunswynb,   s.     The  seaL    Pr. 

Paro. 
Brunt,  adj.     Sharp  to  the  taste. 

North. 
Brunte,  v.    To  leap. 
Brure,  s.    Brushwood.  West. 
Brus,  s.   Broth.   See  Brewet. 
Brusell,  v.    To  bruise,  or  break. 
Brush,  (1)  v.    To  jump  quickly. 

(2)9.  To  splash  hedges.  YorJesh, 

(3)  s.    A  nosegay.  Devon, 

(4)  *.    Stubble.  Staff. 
Brushaly,  s.    The  bushy  branch 

of  a  tree. 
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Brusk,  adj,  {Fr,  bnisque.)    Rude. 
Bruslery,  *.  {A.-N.)    A  tumult. 
Bruss,  (1)  adj.    Proud;  upstart. 

Sussex, 

(2)  8.    The  dry  spine  of  furze. 

Devon. 
Brust,  (1)  8.   A  bristle. 

(2)  adj.  Rough,  or  covered  with 
bristles. 

(3)  V.    To  burst.  North. 
Brusting-saturday,  8.    The  Sa- 
turday before    Shrove-Tuesday. 
Line, 

Brustle,  v.  {\)  To  rise  up  against 
one  fiercely. 

*Sbud  I'll  brustU  np  to  him ! 

Otvoay,  The  Atheist,  1684. 

(2)  To  crackle ;  to  rustle. 

(3)  To  parch. 
Brusy.  Be  gone !  Beds, 
Brute,  s.  (Fr.)  Rough. 
Brutel,  adj.  Brittle. 
Bruts,  8-  Old  clothes.  North, 
Bruttb,  v.  To  browse.  South, 
Bruttlb,  adj.  Wild ;  furious. 
Bruzz,  v.  To  blunt.   Yorksh. 
Bruzzled,  adj,  (1)    Over-roasted. 

North. 
(2)  Bruised. 
Bry,  8.   A  kind  of  tart.   "Tartede 
brv."   Warner. 

w 

Bryche,  adj.  Low. 

Bryde,  adj.  Bowed ;  broke. 

Brygauntes,  8.  Robbers.  See 
Brigant. 

Bryge,  8.  (A.-S.)  Strife ;  conten- 
tion. 

Amongst  other,  he  snspectith  oon  to  be 
his  accusar  callyd  Champneys,  whiche 
is  as  fond  a  felowe,  as  maliciouse,  aud 
as  sediciouse  a  person,  as  any  in  this 
shire;  he  is  a  tenant  of  myn,  and  was  of 
laate  my  servant,  and  lor  seiiic-ion  and 
bryffes  that  he  had  with  syr  John 
Saynctlo,  and  other  jentyllmen  here  in 
the  countre.  Letter,  1536. 

Brygous,  adj.  Quarrelsome ;  con- 
tentious. 

Bryrendbr,  8.  A  brigandine,  or 
coat  of  light  mail. 


Brymeus, 

BRYNEUX 


.}•• 


An  ancient  dish. 


T^or  to  make  brymeus.  Nym  the  tharmys 
of  a  pygge,  aud  wasch  hem  ciene  m 
water  and  salt,  and  seth  hem  wel ;  and 
than  hak  hem  smale ;  and  gryud  pepyr 
and  safron,  bred  and  a)e,  and  boyle 
togedere.  Nym  wytys  of  eyren,  and 
knede  it  wyth  flour,  and  make  smal 
pelotys,  and  frye  hem  with  wyte  grees, 
and  do  hem  in  disches  abov^e  that  othere 
mete,  and  serve  it  forthe. 

Warner,  Jntiq.  CuUn.,  p.  39. 

Brymlent,  8.  A  sort  of  tart, 
Bryn,  8.  A  way  or  path ;  a  journey. 
Bryne,  8.  Brows  or  bristles. 
Brynnys,  8.  Bourns ;  streams. 
Bryon,  8.  Wild  nepte. 
Bryste,  8.  Want;  need. 
Bryswort,  8.  The  less  daisy. 
Bryttle,  v.    To  cut  up  venison. 
Bryve,  adv.  Brief. 
Bu,  (l)©.(^.-5.)  To  bend.  North, 

(2)  *.  (^.-iV.)  An  ox. 
Bub,  (1)  *.  Liquor. 

(2)  V.  To  throw  out  in  bubbles. 
BuBALLE,  8.  {Lat.  bubalus.)    An 

ox. 
Bubber,  8.  A  great  drinker. 
Bubble,  (1)  s.    A  simple  fellow; 

a  man  easily  cheated. 

rood  bubbles. 
Garden,  1668. 


Are  any  of  these  gentlemen 
SecUei/,  The  Mulberry 


(2)  V.  To  cheat. 

He's  a  Buckinghamshire  graaier,  very 
rich ;  he  has  the  tat  oxen,  and  fat  acres 
in  the  vale :  I  met  him  here  by  chance, 
and  could  not  avoid  diinking  a  glass 
o'  wine  with  him.  I  believe  he's  gone 
down  to  receive  money ;  t'were  an  excel- 
lent design  to  bubble  him. 

Etherege,  Comical  Revenge,  1669. 

This  is  unlookt  for  fortune — but  'tis  such 
a  good  natur'd  old  fool,  that  methinks 
'tis  pity  to  bubble  him. 

Durfey,  Fool  tum*d  Critiek. 

(3)  V.  To  dabble  in  the  water. 
"  Bubbli/ng,or  bybblyng  in  water, 
asduckesdo.  Amphibolus,**  Bu» 
loet, 

BuBBLE-AND-SaUEAK,    8.     A    dlsh 

composed  of  beef  and  cabbage. 
Bubble-hole,  s.  A  child's  game. 
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BuBBLB-THE- JUSTICE,  8.   A  game, 

said  to  be  the  same  as  nine-holes. 
Bubbly-jock,  «.    A  turkey-cock. 

North. 
Bubbt-hutch,  s.    a  sort  of  truck 

or  handbarrow.  Leic. 
BuB-DOUBLE,  \8,  A  soft  of strong 

double  bub,  j  beer. 
BuBUKLE,  s.  (Lat.)  A  botch  or  im- 

posthume. 
BucHT,  8.     A  herding  place  for 

sheep.  Northumb. 
Buck,  (1)  v.  To  wash. 

(2)  8.  A  quantity  of  linen  washed 
at  once,  a  wash  of  clothes. 

The  wicked  spirit  could  not  endure  her, 
because  she  had  waslied  among  her  buck 
of  cioathes,  a  catholiqne  priestes  shirt. 
Decl.  of  Popish  import,  4to,  E,  2. 

Then  shall  we  not  have  our  houses 
broken  up  in  the  night,  as  one  of  my 
nvghtbors  had,  and  two  great  buckes  of 
clothes  stolen  out,  and  most  of  the  same, 
fyne  lynnen. 

Caveat  for  Com.  Curs.,  A,  2,  b. 

(3)  8.  That  peculiar  infection 
which  in  summer  sometimes  gets 
into  a  dairy,  and  spoils  the  cream 
and  butter.  Comw.  To  be  buckt, 
is,  in  Devon,  to  have  a  rankish 
taste  or  smell,  as  we  say  *'  the 
beer  is  ^MCJt'rf,"  "the  cheese  is 
buckt"  In  the  dialect  of  Exmoor, 
milk  is  said  to  be  buckward  or 
£uci:&^,when  it  smells  of  the  milk- 
pail  or  bucket,  or  turns  sour  in  it. 

(4)  To  buck  corrit  to  pick  out  all 
the  flour  or  pith  of  grain  in  the 
ground,  after  it  has  begun  to 
spring,  leaving  only  the  husk  or 
shell  behind,  which  birds  often 
do.  Devon. 

(5)  8.  A  gay  or  fashionable  per- 
son ;  a  word  in  use  as  early  as 
the  15th  cent. 

(6)  8.  The  body  of  a  wagon. 
Ea8t. 

(7)  8.   The  iron  in  a  wagon  to 
.    which  the  horses  are  tied. 

(8)  V.  To  spring  nimbly.  East. 


(9)  8.  (A.-S.)  The  breast,  or  belly. 
Sus8ex. 

(10)  V.  To  swell  out.  Somerset, 

(11)  v.  To  fill  a  basket.  Kent, 

(12)  t>.  To  beat.  Yorksh. 
Buck- BASKET,  8.  A  clothes-basket. 
BucKBEAR,  V.  To  tcazc,  find  tault. 

Leic. 

BucK-BucK,  8.  A  child's  game, 
more  usually  called, "  buck,  buck, 
how  many  horns  do  I  hold  up  ?" 

BucKER,  (I)  8.  A  bent  piece  of 
wood,  on  which  anything  is  sus- 
pended, as  a  slaughtered  animal. 
(2)  8.  A  broad  flat  hammer,  used 
in  mining. 

BucKERBLs,  8.  A  sort  of  play  used 
by  bovs  in  London,  in  the  time 
of  HeJirv  VIII. 

Bucket,  *.  A  pulley.  North. 

Buckets,  «.  Square  pieces  of  boggy 
earth,  below  the  surface.  Yorksh. 

BucK-FATT,  8.  A  washiug  tub. 

BUCKHEAD,  V.   To  lop. 

BucKHORN,  8.  Dried  haddock. 

BucKHORSB,  8.  A  Smart  box  on 
the  ear;  a  cant  term  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  boxer. 

BucKiNo-STooL,  8,  A  washing 
block. 

BUCK-IN-THE-PABK,    8,     A  Child'l 

game. 
Buckle,  v.  (1)  To  bend;  to  bow. 

(2)  To  quarrel.  Somerset. 

(3)  To  marry.  "Good  silly  Stellio, 
we  must  buckle  shortly.''  Mother 
Bombie. 

(4)  To  btxkle  to,  to  return  to  any 
work,  &c. ;  to  set  to  a  thing  in 
earnest. 

BucKLE-HORNs,  8.  Shoft  crooked 
horns,  turning  inward.  Yorksh. 

BucKLE-MouTHBD,  o^.  Ilaving 
large  straggling  teeth.  North. 

Buckler,  (1)9.  To  defend. 

(2)  8.  A  great  beam.  Lino, 

(3)  To  give  bucklers,  to  yield, 
or  lay  by  all  thoughts  of  defence. 
To  take  up  the  buckten,  to  con- 
tend. 
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A  most  manly  wit,  Marnret,  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman ;  and  80,1  pray  thee,  call 
Beatrice :  J  gieg  thee  the  huckUre. 

Much  A.,  V,  8. 

Charge  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  bucklers 
Against  that  hair-monger  Horace. 

Decker's  Satiromastix. 

Age  is  nobodie — when  youth  is  in  place, 
it  gives  the  other  tlte  bucklers. 

Old  Meg  ofHeref.,  P.  3. 

Buck-mast,  «.    The  fruit  of  the 

beech-tree. 
BucKRAM-BBA&BR, «.  Adependant. 

His  buckram-bearer,  one  that  knowes  his 

ku, 
Can  write  with  one  hand  and  receive  with 

two. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

BucKSHORN,  8.  A  bawd. 

BucKSOME,  adj.  (1)  Blithe;  jolly. 
South. 

(2)  Lascivious.  The  word  was 
used  in  this  sense  early  in  the 
last  century. 

BucKSTALL,  8.  (1)  A  net  for  taking 
deer. 

(2)  The  stout  part  of  a  thorn, 
the  branches  being  cut  off.  Norf. 

BucK-swANOiNG,  8.  A  sort  of 
punishment,  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  two  boys  taking  hold  of 
the  culprit  by  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  swinging  him  with  a  bump 
against  a  wall. 

BucKSTicK,  8.  A  stick  used  in  the 
game  called  Spell  and  Ore. 

BucKWASHER,  8.  A.  laundrcss. 

BucK-WEEL,  8.  A  bow-net  for  fish. 

Bud,  (1)  9.  To  make,  or  compel. 
North. 

(2)  8.  A  calf  of  the  first  year. 
l3)pr€t.  t.  Behoved. 
(4)  8,    A  terra  of  endearment, 
generally  between  man  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Pin.  0  Lord,  budd,  why  d'ye  friglit 
me  so  ?     Wgcherley,  Country  Wife,  16s8. 

Bud-bird,  8.  The  bullfinch.  West. 

BuDDLE,9.  (1)  To  sufifocate.  Somer- 
set, 


(2)  To  cletnse  ore.  North. 

(3)t.  The  vessel  for  this  purpose, 

formed  like  a  shallow  tumbrel. 
BuDDLED,  acy.  Tipsy.  De9on. 
Buddy,  adj.  Fat ;  corpulent.  Line, 
Buddy-bud,  8,    The  flower  of  the 

burdock.  North. 
Bude,  pret.  t.     Bode;  endured. 

North. 
Budge,  {1)8.  (Fr.)  Lambskin  with 

the  wool  dressed  outwards. 

(2)  adj.  Brisk ;  jocund.  Sonih, 

(3)  adj.  Proud. 

(4)  adj.  Stiff;  dull.  Su88ex. 
(b)  8.  A  bag  or  sack.  Kennett. 

(6)  8.  A  kind  of  water-cask,  on 
wheels.  South. 

(7)  V.  To  abridge,  or  lessen. 
North. 

(8)  8.  A  thief. 

(9)  V.  To  stir ;  to  move  ofiT. 

The  sounding  well  they  like,  so  in  they 

went, 
And  budge  not  till  the  tyler's  pots  were 

spent. 

Itotolands,  Knaves  of  Spades,  1613. 

And  when  wee  struck  downe  one,  the 
residue  budgd  not  one  jot  till  all  were 
vanquished.        Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Budget,  "|  *.  (Pr.)    A  wallet;  a 
BOUGET,  V  leather  case  for  carry- 
BooKT,    J  ing things  behind  a  man 
on  horseback. 

I  am  a  Welshman,  and  do  dwel  in  ITales, 
I  have  loved  to  serche  budgets  and  look  in 
males.  Andrew  Borde,  B.  ofKncml. 

Budpicker,  t.  The  bullfinch. 
Devon. 

BuDRAM,  8,   Oatmeal  gruel.  Norf. 

Bue,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Fair. 

BuEiNGs, «.  Joints.  Devon. 

BuEN,  V.  To  be. 

BuER,  8.  A  gnat.  North, 

B u  ESS,  8.  A  stall,  or  station.  North. 

BuF,  *.  (A.-N.)  Beef. 

BuFARious,  adj.  MendacioBS. 

Buff,  (1)  v.  To  rebound.  A  wood- 
man will  say  his  axe  huj^g  when 
it  strikes  on  a  tough  piece  of 
wood  and  rebounds  without  cat« 
ting.  Warw. 
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(2)  V.  To  emit  a  dull  sound,  as  a 
bladder  filled  with  wind.  Buffed- 
bfiUt  are  tolled  or  rung  with  a 
covering.    Warw. 

(3)  8.  Leather  made  of  a  bufifalo's 
hide. 

(4)  «.  The  bare  skin.  To  be  in 
huff  J  is  equivalent  to  being  naked. 

(5)  t7.  To  beat  or  strike.  Spenser 
uses  it  for  buffet, 

(6)  V,  To  boast. 

(7)  «.  A  tuft  or  hassock.  Kent. 

(8)  *.  The  bough  of  a  tree.  North. 

(9)  8.    A  buffalo. 

(10)  Buff  ne  baf,  neither  one 
thing  nor  another.  In  North- 
amptonshire they  still  say  buff 
nor  bum,  in  the  same  meaning. 

A  certaine  person  e  being  of  hym  [So- 
crates] bidden  good  speede,  saied  to  hvra 
^aine  neither  buffe  ne  baff",  [that  is,  made 
him  no  kind  ofanswer].  Neither  was 
Socrates  therewith  any  thins;  discon- 
tented. Udall,  Jpoph}h.,  fol.  9. 

BuFFARD,  1  *.   (A.-N.)    A  foolish 

BUFFER,   J  fellow. 

Buffe,     \  v.  To  stutter,  or  stam- 
BUKFLE,  J  mer. 
Buffet,  s.  (l)    A  cushion  for  the 

feet ;  a  small  ottoman ;  sometimes 

called  a  buffet-stooL 

(2)  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  cupboard. 

(3)  A  blow. 

Buffib,  8,  A  vent-hole  in  a  cask. 
BuFFiN,  8.  A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 
Buffing-knife,  8.     A  knife  for 

scraping  leather. 
BuFF-jERKiN,  8.  A  Icathem  jacket, 

worn  usually  by  serjeants  and 

catch  poles. 
BuFFLE,  (1)  «.  A  buffalo. 

(2)  9.  To  handle  clumsily.  East, 

(3)  V.  To  speak  thick  and  inar- 
ticulateiv. 

(4)  V.  To  puzzle. 
BuFFLB-GREENS,  8.   The  Brussels 

sprouts.  Northamp. 

BUFFLE-HEADED,  odj.    Stupld. 

You  know  nothing,  you  buffle-keadedf 
stupid  creature  vou. 

WjidUrleji,  Plain-dealer,  1677. 


BuFT,  8,    The  joint  of  the  knee. 

North, 

Bug,  [\)  8,  A  goblin ;  a  bugbear. 

Tusli,  tush  1  fear  boys  with  bug*. 

Shaketp.,  Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  2. 

Afterwards  they  tell  tliem,  that  those 
which  they  saw,  were  bugs,  witches,  and 
hags.         Lavater.  de  Speetris,  tr.  1572. 

Hobgoblins,  or  night-walking  spirits, 
black  bugs.  Nomenclator. 

Which  be  the  very  bugges  that  the 
Fsalme  meaneth  on,  walking  in  tlie 
night  and  in  comers.       Jsch.  Tuxoph. 

(2)  adj.  Proud ;  conceited ;  me- 
nacing, when  applied  to  words, 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in 
Skinner.  "To  take  bug,"  to 
take  fright  or  offence. 

These  are  bugg-words  that  aw'd  the  wo- 
men in  former  ages,  and  still  fool  a  great 
many  in  this. 

Bavenscrofl,  Careless  Lovers,  1673. 

Bra.  A  very  great  comfort — a  whore  is 
a  very  great  comfort  to  her  husband, 
without  doubt. 

Beauf.  Sirraii,  no  bttg  words ^  there  was 
no  whoredom  iu  the  case. 

Durfey,  A  Virtuous  Wife,  1680. 

(3)  V.  To  take  offence.  North- 
amp. 

Bugaboo,  8,  A  bugbear;  a  ghost. 
We8t, 

Bugan,  8.  The  devil.  West, 

BuGASiN,  8.  Calico  buckram. 

Buge,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  bend. 

BuGGEN,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  buy. 

Bugger,  (1)9.  To  cheat  at  play. 
(2)  8,   A  hobgoblin.  Glouc. 

Buggy  BANE,     l^.    An  old  game 

BUCKBE  BENE,  J  lu      Devonshire 

played  by  children  in  the  dark, 

in  which  the  following  rhymes 

were    repeated  by  one  of   the 

players. 

Bug-sy,  buggy,  bidde  bene. 
Is  the  way  now  fair  and  clean? 
Is  the  goose  y-gone  to  nest, 
And  the  fox  y-com  to  rest? 

Shall  I  come  away? 

Bugle,  s.  A  buffalo. 

Bugle-rod,  «.  The  crosier  of  a 
bishop. 

Bugs-words.  Fierce,  high-sound- 
ing words.  See  Bug,  **  Cheval  de 
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trompeite,  one  thats  not  afraid 
of  shadowes,  one  wbom  no  big 
nor  bugs  words  can  terrifie/' 
Cotgrave, 

BuGY,  adj.  Rough. 

BuiLLEN,  V.  {A.'N.)  To  boil. 

BuisT,  V.  To  mark  sbeep.  North. 

HuKE,  8.  A  book. 

BuKBNADE,  ».  A  dish  in  cookery. 

Bukkenade.  Take  hennes,  other  conyn- 
jjes,  other  veel,  otlier  other  flessh,  and 
liewe  hem  to  gobetts;  waische  it,  and 
hit  well.  Grvnaealmandesunblanched, 
and  druwe  hem  up  with  the  broth. 
Caste  thereinne  raysons  of  coraiice, 
sugar,  powdor  gynger,  erbes  y-stewed 
in  grees,  oynouus,  and  salt,  if  it  is  to 
thynne,  alye  it  up  with  floer  of  ryae, 
other  with  other  thyng,and  color  it  with 
safroun.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  6. 

Bulbs,  s.  The  tonsils  of  the  throat. 
BuLCH,  V.    To  bilge  a  ship. 
BuLCHiN,  8.  A  bull-calf. 
BuLDERiNG,  adj.    Hot  and  sultry, 

applied  to  weather.  Devon. 
BuLDER-STONK,  8.  A  bouldcr. 
BuLE,  8.  (1)  A  boil  or  swelling. 

(2)  The  semicircular  handle  of 

any  article  like  a  bucket. 
BuLGooD,  8.  Yeast.  East. 
Bulk,  (1)».    The  body,  from  the 

neck  to  the  hips. 

And  strike  thee  dead,  and  trampling  on 

thy  bulk. 
By  stampuig  with  my  foot  crush  out  thy 

soul.  Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  478. 

Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  sliakes 
witlial.  Shakesp.,  Rape  of  Lucr. 

(2)  8.  The  bottom  part  of  a  ship. 

(3)  8.  The  stall  of  a  shop.  The 
front  of  a  butcher's  shop  is  still 
called  a  bulkar  in  Lincolnshire. 

(4)  V.  To  strike ;  to  beat. 

(5)  V.  To  throb. 

(6)  8.  A  beam. 

BuLKE,  (1)  ».  {A.'S.)  To  belch. 

(2)  To  bow,  to  bend.    Prompt. 

Parv. 
BuLKER,   8.     A   night-walker;   a 

strumpet. 

That  is  their  last  refuge  in  point  of 
cloatlis ;  and  wheu  that's  worn  out,  she 


must  on  with  the  strip'd  seroar,  and 
turn  bvlker ;  at  which  trade  I  hope  to 
see  you  suddenly. 

Bavenscroji,  Careless  Lovers,  1673. 

BuLK-RiDDEN,  odj.    RiddcQ  with 
one's  body. 

Whence  d*yc  come? 
From  what  bulk-ridden  strumpet  reeking 
home?  Oldham* sFocms. 

Bull,  (1)  adj.   Strong. 

(2)  V.  Cattle  are  said  in  York- 
shire to  buU  up  hedges. 

(3)  8.  An  instrument  used  for 
beating  clay. 

(4)  «.  A  sandstone  for  scythes. 
North. 

Bulla CE,  8.    A  wild  plum,  larger 

than  the  sloe.    See  BuUiotu. 
Bull  AKIN,  s.    Low  vulgar  abuse. 

Norf. 
Bull  ATE,  v.  (Lot.)    To  bubble  or 

boil. 
BuLLBEAR,  8.   A  bugbear. 
BuLL-BEGGAR,  8.     A  hobgobUn; 

any  object  of  terror. 

A  scarebug :  a  bulbegger :  a  sight  that 
frayeth  and  frighteth.        Nomenclator. 

And  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  buU- 
beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urchens,  elves, 
&c.,  and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  are 
afraid  of  our  own  shadowes. 

Scot's  Disc.  ofWitchcr.,  1580. 

And  being  an  ill-look'd  fellow,  he  has  a 

{)ension  from   the   churchwardens  for 
)e  ng    buUbeggar  to   all    the    froward 
chil(&en  in  the  parish. 

Momitforl,  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 

BuLL-CALF,  8,    A  stupid  fcllow. 
Bulled,  (1)  adj.    Swollen. 

(2)  Said  of  a  cow  maris  appetens, 
Bullen,  8.  (1)  The  stalks  of  hemp 

after  they  are  piled. 

(2)  Boulogne. 
Buller,  (1)  V.   To  roar.  North, 

(2)  8.  (A.'N.)   a  deceiver. 
Bull-faces,     "I  ».  Tufts  of  coarse 

bull- FRONTS,  J  grass.  North, 
Bull-feist,  8.   A  puff-ball.  East, 
Bullfinch,  (1)  8.  A  stupid  fellow. 

North. 

(2)  8.  A  hedge  which  is  allowed 
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to  grow  high  without    laying. 

NortJiamp, 
BuLLFiNCHERS,  8.    A  cant  term 

applied  to  double  rows  of  posts, 

with  a  quickset  in  the  middle. 
Bullhead,    8.   (1)      A   tadpole. 

Chesh, 

(2)  A  small  fish,  called  also  a 

miller's-thumb. 
Bullheads,  8,      Curled  tufts  of 

hair  on  a  woman's  forehead. 
Bullies,  8,  Round  pebbles.  South. 
BuLLiMON6,«.    A  mixture  of  oats, 

peas,  and  vetches.    Tussery  and 

still  in  use  in  Essex. 

Bulling,  part,  a.   Boiling. 

Bullyng,  boUynge,  or  bubblyng  of  water 
out  of  a  Bpi7iige.  EbullUio.       Euloet. 

Bullion,  8.  {Fr.  bilion.)  Base  coin. 

And  those,   which  eld's  strict  doom  did 

disallow, 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  for  current  now. 
Sylv.fDuBarta*,  week  2,  day  2. 

^J^l'rVlt*  I  »•   Wild  plums ;  large 
bullace,^,  S 

bullies,  j 

Bullions,  «.  (1)   Hooks  used  for 

fastening    the    dress;    buttons; 

embossed  ornaments. 

(2)  A  pair  of  hose  or  doublets 

ornamented  with  bullions. 
BuLL-JUB,      1  «.    The  fish  called 
bull-knob,  j  a  miller's   thumb. 

Derdt/. 
BuLL-JUMPiNGS, «.   Akindofpor. 

ridge.  North. 
Bullock,  v.    To  bully.  North. 
Bullot-stones,  8.  Balls  of  stone. 

The  arrowes  flewe  from  side  to  side, 
The  bullot-stones  did  walke. 

TurbervilU's  Tragical  TaUs,  1587. 

BuLL-PATED,  adj.  A  heavy  crop  of 
grass  driven  by  wind  or  rain  into 
an  eddy,  is  said  to  be  bull-pated. 
Northamp, 

Bulls,  8.  (1)  The  stems  of  hedge- 
thorns. 

(2)  Transverse  bars  of  wood  into 
which  the  heads  of  harrows 
are  set. 


BuLLS-AND-cows,  *.  The  flower 
of  the  arum  maculatum. 

BuLL-sEG,  8,  A  gelded  bull.  North. 

BuLLS-EYEs,  8.  A  sort  of  coarse 
sweetmeat. 

Bull's-feather.  Tostick  a  bull's- 
feather  in  the  cap,  to  make  one 
a  cuckold. 

Bull's-forehead,  *.  The  turfy 
air-grass.  North. 

Bull's-neck,  8.  To  bear  one  a 
bull's  neck,  i.  e.,  to  bear  a  grudge 
against,  or  to  be  provoked  at  the 
sight  of  a  person.  Devon. 

Bull's-noon,  8.   Midnight.  East. 

Bull's-pink,«.  Achaffinch.  North. 

Bull-stag,  s.  A  bull  gelt  after  he 
is  full  grown.   Glouc. 

Bull-stang,  *.  (1)  A  dragon-fly. 
North. 
(2)  An  upright  stake  in  a  hedge. 

Bull-stone,  s.  A  kind  of  sand- 
stone.  York8h. 

Bull-trout,  8.  A  large  species  of 
trout,  found  in  Northumberland. 

Bull-ward,  "I  adj.     A  cow   mad 
BULL-WOOD,  I  for  the  bull.  A  sow 
BULLAD,        I  is  said  to  be  boar- 
BURRAD,       J  wood,  and  a  mare 
horsewood,  under  similar  circum- 
stances.   The  word  is  sometimes 
applied opprobriously  to  a  woman. 

Bull-week,  *.  A  name  given  to 
the  week  before  Christmas  at 
Sheflield. 

Bull-works,  s.  Boisterous  be- 
haviour. We8t. 

Bully,  (1)  8.  A  familiar  term  for 
a  companion. 

(2)  8.    A  parlour,  or  small  room. 
£a8t. 

(3)  V.  (A.-N.)  To  boil. 
(4)i;.   To  frighten. 
(5)  8.  A  riot.  "To  make  a  bully,' 
to  kick  up  a  riot. 

BuLLY-BEGGAB,  8,    A  scarc-crow. 

Bullyrag,  v.  To  rail  or  use  op- 
probrious language.  Leic. 

Bully-rock,  8.  An  impudent 
swaggerer.    The  word  was  much 
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used  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century. 

If  they  8py  a  gentle  squier  making 
faces,  he  poor  soul  must  be  hector'd  till 
he  likes  'em,  while  the  more  stubborn 
iully-rock  damm's  and  is  safe. 

ShadweU,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670,  Pref. 
Oh!  dear  bully-rock,  that  wheadlewont 
pass.  Shadwell,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670. 

Upon  honour,  in  a  short  time  not  a  bully- 
rock  of  *em  all  can  come  near  tliee  for 
gallantry.  Durfey,  Madame  Fickle,  \Q&\. 

BuLSE,  8,   A  bunch.  North. 

BuLT,  (1)  s,  A  sifting  cloth. 

(2)  V.  To  sift.  **Bulty  raunge, 
or  syeve  meale.  Succemo." 
Huloet. 

BuLTBR,  8»  A  bag  for  fine  meal. 
"  Bultre,  or  bultyng  poke  for  fyne 
meale.  Cribra."  Huloet. 

BuLTiNGARKE,  8.  A  tub  or  chest 
for  sifting. 

BuLTLB,  8.    Bran.  North. 

BoLVER,  V.  To  increase  in  bulk. 
East. 

BuLVERHEAD,  8,  A  stupid  fellow. 
East. 

BuLVERiNG,/7ar/.  a.  A  tree  or  bush 
whose  branches  extend  over  the 
road,  is  said  to  hang  bulveriny 
over.  Any  part  of  dress,  as  of  a 
gown  or  coat  made  large  and  full, 
80  as  to  stick  out,  is  said  to  be 
bulvering. 

Bulwark,  8.    A  rampart. 

BuLwoRKS,  8.  Part  of  the  armour, 
used  to  prevent  the  thighs  of  the 
wearer  from  being  chafed  by 
the  pieces  that  terminated  just 
above  the  knee. 

Bum,  {\)  V.  To  strike;  to  beat. 
North. 

(2)  V.   To  spin  a  top.  North. 

(3)  V.  To  rush  with  a  humming 
sound. 

(4)  V.    To  dun. 

(5)  V,    To  drink ;  to  taste. 

(6)  *.    A  bum-bailiff. 
Bum,       1  *.  The  posteriors.  This 

BUMME,  Vword   was   in  common 
BOMME,  J  use  with  tlie Elizabethan 


writers,  and  with  those  of  the 
century  following.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  synonymous 
with  buttock.  Florio  has,  "AS. 
tichey  the  buttocks  or  bummes." 

Fhryne  is  light,  and  yet  she  hath  tut) 

bummes. 
Like  a  fulpayre  (at  least)  of  monntanetts. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 
But  when  the  priest  had  done  his  part,  and 

that  they  homeward  come. 
The  bride,  for  Battus,   might  salute  the 
pavement  with  her  bomme. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

The  female  sex  each  new  moone  defying 
pale  fac'd  Cynthia  by  turning  up  Uieir 
himtnes,  imagining  her  the  cause  of  their 
distemper.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Bound  all  the  roome  were  placed  tacite 
Mirzaes,  Chawns,  Sultans,  and  Begler- 
begs,  above  threescore;  who  like  so 
manv  inanimate  statues  sat  enrase- 
leggNii  and  joyned  their  bvmnu  to  the 
ground,  their  backs  to  the  wall,  their 
eyes  to  a  constant  object;  not  daring  to 
speak  one  to  another.  lb. 

Bumb,  8.    The  game  of  bandy. 

BuMBARD,  V.   Futuere.  North. 

BuMBARREL,  8.  Thc  loug-tailed  tit. 

BuMBASTB,  V.   To  beat,  or  flog. 

Bum  BE,  V.    To  hum.  Prompt.  P. 

Bumble,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)    To  make 

a  humming  noise. 

(2)  V.   To  muffle  a  bell.  East. 

(3)  V.   To  start  off  quickly.  East. 

(4)  «.   A  confused  heap.  North. 

(5)  8.  A  small  round  stone.  West. 
Bumble-bee,  s.    The  humble  hee. 

BUMBLB-BROTH,  8.     Suds  ? 

The  olde  woman  to  her  payne 
In  such  a  bumble-broth  had  layne. 
The  Unluckie  Firmentie,  Engl.  Dr.,  iii,  189. 

For  laundresses  are  testy  and  full  of 
wroth, 

When  they  are  lathering  in  their  humble- 
broth.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BuMBLE-FooT,  8.    A  thick  heavy 

foot.  East. 
BuMBLEKiTES,   8,   '  Blackbcrries. 

North. 
BuMBLE-PUPPY,  8.    The  game  of 

nine-holes. 
BuMBLBR,  8.  (I)   A  humble  bee. 

North. 

(2)  A  bungler.  Glouc, 
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(3)  A  wencher. 
Bumbles,  s.  (1)  Rushes.  Line, 
(2)  A  sort  of  blinkers.  North. 

BuMBLB-STAFVy    8.      A  StOUt  Stick. 

Norih, 
BuM'BOAT,  8.    A  boat  which  waits 

upon  ships  coming  into  harbour, 

to  sell  greens,  spirits,  &c. 
BuMBRUSHER,  8.    A  schoolmaster, 

from  the  punishment  he  is  in  the 

habit  of  inflicting. 
BuMBY.  (1)  By  and  bye.  P^ar.  dial. 

(2)8.    A  place  for  lumber ;   any 

collection  of  filth.  East. 
Bum-card,  1  *.    A  card  used  by 
BUN-CARD,  J  dishonest  gamesters. 

•*  Rinterzdta  cdrtttf  a  bun-card.** 

Florio, 

To  those  exployts  he  ever  stands  prepared} 
A  villaine  excellent  at  a  bum-card. 

Rowlands*  Humors  Grdinarie. 

BuMCLOCK,  *.   A  beetle.  North. 
BuMFEO,  V.   To  beat ;  to  belabour. 

BUMFIDDLE,  (1)  8.     PodeX. 

(2)  V.   To  take  in ;  to  cheat. 

Havel 
Known  wenches  thos  long,  all  the  ways  of 

wenches, 
Their  snares  and  subtilties  f  have  I  read 

over 
All  their  school-learning,  div'd  into  their 

quiddits  ? 
And  am  I  now  bumfdled  with  a  bastard. 

ruiiers,  The  Chances,  1692. 

BuMFiDLEB,  8.    A  busy-body ;  a 
fidgety  person. 

Kate  still  exclairaes  aeainst  great  medlera, 
A  bnsie-body  hardly  slie  abides ; 
Yet  she's  well  pleas'd  with  all  bum-fidlers, 
And  hir  owne  body  stirring  still  besides. 

Dories,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

BuMKiN,     It.    A  rude  country 
BUMPKIN,  J  fellow;  a  ploughman. 

Of  which  hee  that  hath  not  heard  some- 
thing, 
I  count  him  but  a  countrev  humken. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  MS.  Sloane,  1900. 

BuMMELL,«.  (I)  A  bramble.  Cumb. 

(2)  The  ball  of  the  foot  near  the 

toes.  Leic, 
BuMMBR,  8,  A  rumbling  carriage. 

North. 


BuMMLE,  V.   To  blunder.  North. 
Bump,  (1)  v.    To  beat. 

(2)  *.    A  blow 

(3)  V.  To  ride  rough.  East. 

(4)  8.  The  noise  made  by  a  bit- 
tern with  its  bill. 

(5)  V.   To  make  such  a  noise. 
Bumping,  adj.    Large.  We8t. 
BuMPSY,  adj.    Tipsy. 
Bumptious,  ac^.   Proud ;  arrogant, 
BtJMPY,  adj.    Uneven. 
BuM-ROLLS,  8.    Stuffed  cushions, 

used  by  women  to  make  their 
petticoats  swell  out,  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  farthingales. 

Nor  you  nor  your  house  were  so  much 
as  spoken  of,  before  I  disbased  myself 
from  my  hood  and  my  fai-thingal,  to 
these  bum-rowls,  and  your  whalebone 
bodice.  B.  Jon.,  Poeiast.,  ii,  1. 

Those  rirhies  [of  a  bawd]  rais'd  her 
from  the  flat  petticoat  and  kereher,  to 
the  gorget  and  bum-roll. 

FarsoH's  Wedding,  0.  PI.,  xi,  460. 

BuM-RUFviAN,  8.  An  outragcous 
ruffian. 

Give  a  drunkard  that  hsth  learned  ti* 
reele  of  the  tap-spinning  MearmaidCt 
and  a  divell  bomme-ruffian,  tlie  wall,  in 
any  case;  for  the  one  needes  it,  the 
other  in  right  should  have  wall  on  all 
sides  of  him,  viz.  Newgate. 

Bone's  Polydoron,  1631. 

BuM-TROTH.  An  abbreviation  of 
by  my  troth.  Bum  ladie,  by  my 
lady. 

Bun,  (1)  8.  The  tail  of  a  hare. 
North. 

(2)  8.  A  dry  stalk,  especially  the 
stubble  of  beans. 

(3)  8.  A  familiar  name  for  a 
rabbit. 

(4)  9.    A  term  of  endearment. 
(b)  part. p.  Bound.  North. 

(6)  8.    t6  aUoXov.  Devon. 
Bunch,  (1)  t7.   To  beat ;  to  strike ; 

to  push.  *'  I  bounche  or  pusshe 
one,  iepousse."  Palsgrave, 

(2)  V.  To  bend  or  bow  out- 
wards. 

(3)  V,    The  act  of  a  calf  wheik 
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sucking,  in  pushing  its  head  forci- 
bly against  the  cow's  udder,  to 
cause  tiie  railk  to  come  more 
freely.  Norf. 

(4)  8.  A  worthless  woman. 
East, 

(5)  8.   A  company  of  teal. 
(3)  ».    A  pack  of  cards. 

(7)  8.  The  horn  of  a  young  stag. 
Bunch- BACKED,  adj.  Hunch- 
backed. This  term  occurs  in 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
1614,  p.  186. 
BuNCH-BBRRiES,  8,  The  fruit  of 
the  rubus  saxatilis.  Craven, 

BuNCH-CLOD,  8,    A  CloWU. 

Tenn  is  no  sooner  out  but  in  comes 
Valentine  to  trade  in  sweethearts,  then 
the  maids  look  out  sharp  if  possible  to 
have  him  for  a  valentine  whom  they 
could  inwardly  incline  to  chuse  for  a 
husband;    and   as  for  those  who  are 

fovern'd  by  lump  love,  if  Valentine's 
ay  will  not  do  for  them,  here  is  Pan- 
cake dny  a  coming,  one  to  please  the 
fancy,  and  the  olfier  the  appetite ;  for 
there  are  a  great  many  hunch-clods  in 
the  world  tliat  had  rather  have  a  belly 
full  of  victuals  than  a  handsome  sweet- 
heart: not  that  I  would  encourage 
anybody  to  neglect  their  victuals  for 
the  sake  of  a  woman,  much  less  to  go  to 
plays  or  masquerades  to  seek  a  hanusom 
woman,  where  you  have  a  better  chance 
to  meet  with  beauty  than  virtue. 

Poor  ]lobin,VlZl . 

BuN-CROw,  8.  A  grey  bird  which 
commits  depredations  on  thecorn. 
Kent, 

BuNCUs,  8.    A  donkey.  Line. 

BoNDATioN,  8.   Abundaucc.  West. 

Bundle,  (1)  ».  A  terra  for  a  low 
woman. 

(2)  V.    To  go  away  in  a  hiirry. 
*       Bundling,  s.    A  cu.<tom  in  Wales 
C<A<V^>^  of  courting   in    bed   with    the 
'*  *  clothes  on.     It  is  still  continued, 

and  often  has  rather  disastrous 
results.  An  action  for  seduction 
on  this  custom  was  tried  at  Car- 
narvon, July,  1846. 

Bunds,  «.    A  species  of  scabious. 

Bunk,  adv.    Promptly. 

Bung,  (1)  «•    A  pickpocket.    A 


cant  word,  also  used  for  a  pocket, 

and  a  purse. 

{2)8.    A  heap  or  bunch.  North, 
BuNG-DocK,  8.    A  curtail.  East, 
BuNGER,  ^  o.  To  do  anything  awk- 

BUNJER,  J  wardly.  Suss. 
BuNGERsoME,  adj.  Clumsy.  Berks. 
BuNGiE,   adj.     Short  and    squat. 

Somerset, 

The  tree  is  not  high  nor  lungie;  the 
branches  spread  to  a  great  length,  and 
beare  many  cods  (not  unlike  the  Indian 
beaues)  arm'd  with  many  sharp  prickles. 
Herbert's  Travels.lGSS. 

Cross-le^'d  hee  sat :  his  shash  or  turbant 
was  white  and  hungie;  his  waist  was 
girded  with  a  thong  of  lather. 

Herbert's  Travels. 

BuNGY,  adj.    Intoxicated.  Beds, 
BuN-HEDGE,  8.   A  hedge  of  twisted 

sticks.  Lane. 
BuNHiLL,  8.   A  bunyon.  Northamp. 
BuNHORNS,  8.     Briars  bored  and 

used  by  woollen-weavers  to  wind 

yarn  on*  Lane. 
BuNKAS,  8.    A  number  of  people 

collected  together.  East. 
Bunking,  adj.    Fat.   Yorksh. 
Bunks,  «.    The  wild  succory.  East, 
BuNNED,  adj.    Shrunk.  Dorset, 
BuNNEL,  8,    A  dried  hemp-stalk. 

Cumb, 
Bunny,  ».  (1)    A  small  swelling. 

East,      "  Bowiiche    or  bunnyey 

Gibba."  Huloet. 

(2)  A  sort  of  drain.  Hants. 
Bunny-back'd,  adj.     High    and 

round  shouldered.  Devon. 
Bunny-mouth,  s.    The  snap-dra- 
gon. Surrey. 
Bunt,  (1)  ».    To  push  with  the 

head.   West, 

(2)  V.   To  rear.  Oaf. 

(3)  V.     To  run  like  a  rabbit. 
North, 

(4)  V,    To  sift,  or  to  boult  meal. 
West, 

(5)  8,    Smut  in  corn. 

(6)  s.    The  part  of  a  sail  which 
is  inflated  by  the  wind. 

(7)  8,   A  puff-ball.  Northamp. 
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BcNTER, «.  (1)  A  collector  of  rags. 

(2)  A  prostitute.  East. 
Bunting,  {\).tidj.   Mean;  shabby; 

untidv.  East. 

(2)  s.  A  large  piece  of  timber. 
North. 

(3)  8.    A  shrimp.  Kent. 

(4)  ».  A  boys*  game,  played  with 
sticks  and  a  small  piece  of  wood. 
Line. 

(5)  s.    The  wood-lark. 

(6)  s.    A  term  of  endearment. 

"Where  is  my  little  hunting  ?    Why,  how 
now,  bird  r  what,  in  a  pt- tt  ? 

N.  Tate,  Cuckold's  Haven,  1685. 

(7)  ».  A  sort  of  fine  linen  of 
which  searches  or  sarsers  are 
made  {cribra  pollinaHa), 

Bur,   (1)  s.     A  blow;  force,  or 
violence. 

(2)  s.    The  halo  round  the  moon. 

(3)  s.   A  stop  for  a  w^heel. 

(4)  ».    A  whetstone  for  scythes. 

(5)  s.    Sweet-bread  of  a  calf. 

(6)  s,   A  rabbit  burrow.  Dorset. 

(7)  corij.   But.  Yorksh. 
BuRATo,  s.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 
Burble,  1        To  bubble. 

BURBLY,  J 

Burble,  \8.    A  bubble  on  the 

BURBYL,  J  water. 
Burble,  s.   A  small  pimple.  East. 
BuRCOT,  s.    A  load.  Somerset. 
BuRDBLAis,  s.    A  sort  of  grapes. 
Burden-band,  s.      A  hay-band. 

North. 
BuRDis,  s,  (A.-N.)   A  tournament. 
BuRDiSE,  V.  {A.-N.)   To  joust  at  a 

tournament. 
BuRDON,  s.  {A.-N.)    A  staff. 
BuRDOUN,  s,  {A.-N.)    The  base  in 

music. 
BuRE,  s.  {A.-S.)   A  chamber. 
BuREDKLY,  adv.  Forcibly ;  swiftly. 
Burble,  s.   The  spoke  of  a  wheel. 
Buret,  s.   A  drinking  vessel. 
BuRBWE,  V.  {A.-S.)    To  protect. 
Burg  AN  et, 

BURGANT, 
BUROONET 


1  s.  {A.-N.) 
,  I  of  helmet. 


A  species 


BuROE,  «.    A  bridge.  Oxf. 
BuRGEN,     It;.  (1)  To  bud.    See 
BURGEON,  J  Bourgeon, 
(2)  s.    A  bud;  a  sprout. 
Burgh,  s.  {I)  Part  of  a  spear. 

I'll  try  one  speare ,  though  it 

prove  too  short  by  the  burgh. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  33. 

(2)  The  projecting  rim  of  a  deer's 
horn,  close  to  the  head. 
Burohe,  s.  {A.-S.)  (1)   A  hillock 
or  barrow. 

(2)  A  town  or  borough. 

(3)  A  barrow  hog. 
Burgmotb,  s.  {A.-S.)    A  borough 

court. 
Burgoin,  8.  {Fr.)  A  part  of  the 
head-dress. 

A  burgoign,  is  that  part  of  the  head- 
dress tlmt  covers  the  hair,  being  the 
first  part  of  the  dress. 

Dunton's  Lady's  Diet.,  1694. 

Burgon,  s.    a  burganet,  or  helmet. 

Tytan  encounters  Jove,  Jove  him  defies. 
And  from  his  steely  burgon  beates  out  tire. 
Great  Britaines  2Vo^«,1609. 

Burgood,  8.  Yeast.  Norf. 
Burgullian,  s.   a  braggadocio. 
Burjonen,o.  To  bud.  ^teBurgen. 
BuRK,  V.     To  warm  by  fondling; 

to  nuzzle.  Northamp. 
Burke,  v.   To  bark.   West. 
Burlace,  8.    A  kind  of  grapes. 
Burle,  (1)  V.    To  welter. 

(2)  8.    A  knot  or  bump. 

(3)  V.  To  take  away  the  knots 
or  impure  parts  from  cloth. 
**  Burle  cloth,  desquamare  pan- 
num."  Huloet. 

(4)  8.    The  horn  of  a  young  stag. 
Burled, /?ar^./?.    Armed. 
Burler,  8.   (1)   One  who  buries 

cloth. 

(2)  A  resolver  of  doubts. 
Burlet,  8.    A  hood,  or  head-dress. 

"  Calantica^    a  tyre,    burlet  or 

coyfe,  a  kerchief,  or  a  hood  for  a 

woman."  Elyot. 
BuRLBY,  8,    The  butt  end  of  the 

lance. 
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BuRLEY-MAN,  8.  An  officcf  in 
court-leets,  assistant  to  the  con- 
stable. Kennett, 

BuRLiBOUND,  adj.  Rough;  un- 
wieldy. 

Burliness,  «.   Balk. 

Burling,  s.    A  young  ox.  Line, 

BuRLiNG-iRON, «.  Au  instrument 
for  burling  cloth. 

BuRLiNGs,  8.   Pieces  of  dirty  wool. 

Burly,  adj.  (1)  Big;  stout. 
(2)  Red  and  pimpled.  Somerset, 

Burmaidbn,  8.   A  chamber-maid. 

Burn,  (1)  8.  (A.-S.)    A  man. 

(2)  8.  {A.'S.)    A  brook.  North. 

(3)  *.   A  load  or  burden.  North. 

(4)  V.  To  waste,  applied  espe- 
cially to  time,  as  to  burn  time. 

(5)  To  burn  daylight,  to  light 
candles  before  it  is  dark. 

Burn-beking,«.  Denshering  land, 
or  burning  turf  for  improving  it. 

BuRN-cow,  8,   A  kind  of  beetle. 

Burned,  adv.  (A.-N.)    Burnished. 

BuRNEL,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  name  for  an 
ass,  from  its  colour. 

Burnet,  ».  (1)  (A.-N.)  Brown 
woollen  cloth. 

(2)  A  hood. 

(3)  The  plant  pimpernel. 
BuRNEux,  8.    A  sauce,  made  of 

butter,  pepper,  salt,  &c. 
Burnie-beb,   8.      The  lady-bird. 

Norf. 
Burning,  8,    Lues  venerea. 

Item  that  no  stueholder  kepe  noowom- 
man  withynne  his  hows  that  hath  any 
sikenes  of  brennynge,  but  that  she 
be  putte  out. 

Regulation  of  the  Stews,  15  th  cent. 

No  heretics  bum%  but  wenches*  suitors. 

Skakesp.,  Lear,  ill,  2. 

Burning-candle,  ».  The  ignis 
fatuus. 

The  lowest  meteor  in  the  air  is  the 
burning  candle,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
ignis  fatuus. 

Willsford,  Natures  Secrets,  1658. 

Burning-of-the-hill,  8.  A  me- 
thod of  punishing  a  thief,  for- 


merly practised  by  miners  on  the 

Mendip  hills. 
BuRNiNo-swKAT,    «.      A   plague 

which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VII. 
Burnish,  v.   To  smooth  or  flatten. 

North. 
Burn-stick,  8.    A  crooked  stick, 

on  which  a  piece  of  coal  is  daily 

carried  home  by  each  working 

collier  for  his  own  private  use. 

North. 
Burn-the-biscuit,  «.     A  child's 

game. 
BuRN-TRouT, ».  A  trout.  "TVoc/fl. 

A  bumtrout :  a  trowt."  Nomen- 

clator. 
BuRNT-wiNK,    8.     Brandy.     See 

Brand. 

Vinam  igni  eliquatum,  vini  latex.  Eau 
devie.eauardente.  Burnt  mne,OTtimA 
▼itee.  NomenekUor,  l&Si. 

BuRNWiN,  8.  A  blacksmith.  North, 

Burr,  8.  (1)  The  broad  iron  ring 

fixed  on   the  tilting   lance  just 

below  the  gripe,  to  prevent  the 

hand  slipping  back. 

(2)  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hart's  horn. 

(3)  The  flower  of  the  hop. 

(4)  The  burdock ;  applied  more 
especially  to  the  prickly  calyx  of 
the  plant. 

(5)  The  lap  of  the  ear. 
BuRRATiNE,    8.     Some    sort    of 

clothing.  Ben  Jonson. 
BuRRiSH,  adj.     Rough ;  prickly. 
Burrow,  8.     Sheltered  from  the 

wind.  Somerset. 
Burrs,  s.  Upright  pieces  of  armour 

in  front  of  the  thighs. 
Burr-stones,  8,    Rough  unhewn 

stones. 
Burse,  s.  (Fr.)  An  exchange  for 

merchants.     . 

BURSEU,      1  A  j«  V  •  1 

BURSEWs,}*-   A  dish  in  cookery. 

Burseu.  Take  the  whyte  of  lekes,  slype 
hem,  and  shrede  hem  siuall.  Take 
noumbles  of  swyue,  and  parboyle  hem 


ind  wjne     T«k»  hjm  np,  «ni 
tm.  and  do  the  leke  in  thebrotli 


Ajnoqni)  myni 


D,  Bud  do  UiGKto. 

tpijgM. 

WHM  <fCioj,  p.  G. 


ud  Hit,  vith  lu^r.     M 
hrnarorlh. 


'.arr;,.: 


FOriuofCvry,  p,  SB. 

BcttSKN-BELLiBD,  o^'.    Ruptured. 
BuasT,  r.  To  break. 
'BvtiSfR,i,{A.-S.)  Loss :  adTersity. 
BuRBTD,  ^ar/.  p.     Bruised. 
Bdkt,  (1)  e.    To  press  or  indent 

anything,   Somtrset. 

(2)  I.  A  small  flat  tisb. 
BuitTH,prej.  f.  Beboves. 
BcKTHEN,  (1)  *.    A  quarter  of  ale. 

(2)  V.    To  press  earnestly.  Eatl. 
BcKTHBHaoMC,    f.       Productive, 

JVor(*, 
fivK-TBisiiB,  1.  The  apear-thUtle. 

North. 
Burtle,    1.     A    sweeting    apple. 

North. 
Bur-tbee,  t.  Tfae  elder-tree. 
BvKTVUE,  I.    Binhtime.  ff.Ofoue. 
BuBWAiL,*.  Awall  leaning  against 

a  hank.  Yorkah. 
BuKWK.  V.  {AS.)  To  defend. 
Bdhwhe,  t.  A  circle.  Pr.  Parti. 
BOUT,  I.  (I)  {A.-S.)    A  house  or 

(2)  A  rabbit's  burrow.  SotUh. 

(3)  A  pUce  innk  in  the  ground 
to  protect  potatoes,  kc.,  from 
ftW..  Northangit. 

BuaTiNo-A-wtFE,  *.  ATeastgiTen 
b;  an  spprentice  at  the  expira- 
tion of  hit  articlei. 

BuB,^ra. f.   Behoves;  mutt. 

BoiCAOE,!.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Boao^TLE.  (.  {A..N.)   A  bush. 

BOBB,  (l)t.  The  sign  of  a  tavern, 
usually  an  ivy-bush.  Cotgrave 
gives  the  proverb,  '*Good  nine 


BUS 

drawi  castomers  without  an; 
help  of  an  ivy-bush."  The  term 
was  afterwards  continued  to  the 
wooden  frame  of  the  sign,  on 
which  the  bush  was  placed. 
Whit  cluet'i  that  the  lery  wwA  in 


(3)  V.  To  hutt  vtith  the  head ;  to 
push.  Wat. 

(1)<.  Theinner  circleofawhee], 
em  losing  the  ule-tree. 

(5)  e.    To  letreat  from.  South. 

(6)  »,  A  form  of  the  beard. 
Idshet,   \a.   A  small  shoot  from 
BUBKET,  ;  a  bush. 


the  roots.   Glonc. 

BuaHLOCK,<.  A  bushy  tuft  of  hair. 

At  njght  Mr.  Bsnyiter  cauled  me  an  to 

gr»t  fveiy  huM  Ivke  ■  iiuiluci-  iboat 
Gir.  MS.  ddAil.,  SOOS. 

BnsHi»NT,<.  (A..N.)  (1)  An  am- 
bush. 
(2)  A  thicket  of  bushes. 

BceuaiTHB, «.  A  bill-book.  IMott. 

Bdsht-babhabbe,  ».    The  lady-. 
bird.  Suffolk. 

BvBiNB,  D.  {Fr.)    To  trouble  with 

BuBiBKSB,  ».  (1)  Trouble. 

(2)  A  term  used  affectedly,  for 
what  is  now  called  an  affair  of 
honour,  a  duel.  To  make  a  mas- 
ter of  the  duel,  a  carrier  of  the 
diff'ereuces,  Ben    Jonson    puts, 
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among  other  ingredients,  **  a 
drachm  of  the  butinest,**  and 
adds — 

For  that's  tlie  word  of  tincture,  the 
busiiuu.  Let  me  alone  with  the  hiisi- 
ness.  I  will  carry  the  bunnesa.  I  do 
understand  the  ousinen.  I  do  find  an 
affront  in  the  business. 

Masque  of  Mercury  ^  ^c. 

•—  Could  Caranza  himself 
Carry  a  business  better. 

B.  /•  i?..  Love's  Pilgrim,  v. 

Busk,  «.  (1)    A  sort  of  linen  cloth. 

(2)  A  rod  of  whalebone,  or 
sometimes  of  steel,  in  the  front 
of  the  stays  to  keep  them 
straight. 

Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stiffe  buske,  puffe 

verdingall, 
Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  ai^lical. 

Marston,  Scourge,  II,  vii. 

(3)  A  flock  of  sheep.  East 

(4)  {J,-N.)  A  bush.  North, 

(5)  V.  To  lie  in  the  sun.  Essex. 
BvsKK,v.(J.'S,)  To  busk;  to  go; 

to  array,  prepare,  make  ready. 
BusKET,  s.  (fV.  bosquet,)   A  small 
bush,  or  branch. 

Youth's  folk  now  flocken  in  every  where 
To  gather  Mny-btukets  and  smelling  breere. 

Spens.,  tcl.  May,  9. 

BusKiNO,  adj.  (1)  Bushy. 

(2)  Provoking.  Exmoor, 
BusKLB,  V,  To  bustle  about. 
Busk-point,  s.    The  lace,  with  its 

tag,  which  secured  the  end  of 

the  busk. 

Whether  a  kick  will  raise  it.  Pray  go  fetch 

him 
Some  aqua  Tit»;  for  the  thought  of  steel 
Has  put  him  in  a  swound :  nothing  revive 

you? 
Then  will  I  keep  thy  sword  and  hang  it  up 
Amongst  my  busk-points,  pins,  and  curling- 
irons. 
Bodkins,  and  vardingals,  a  perpetual  tro- 
phey.      Randolph,  Jealous  Lovers,  16^. 

BusKY,  aiy.  Woody ;  bushy. 

Busmbb.  See  Bismare, 

Buss.  (1)  A  young  bulloc^  Devon, 

(2)  V,  To  kiss. 

(3)«.  To  butt  with  the  head. 


(4)  8.  A  large  pitcher.  Devon. 
BussARD,  «.  A  great  drinker. 
BussE,  (1)  «.  (Dut.)    A  kind  of 

fishing-hoat. 

(2)  9.   To  lie  in  ambush. 
Busses,  s.   Hoops  for  the  top  of  a 

wagon.  North. 

Bussing, ».  Whispering? 

Without  the  blind  bussings  of  a  Papist, 
may  no  sin  be  solved. 

Hale's  Image  of  both  Chstrekes. 

BussocK,  8,  (I)    A  thick,  fat  per- 
son. Warw. 
(2)  A  young  donkey.  Leie, 

Bust,  ».    A  tar  mark  on  sheep. 
North. 

Buster,  «.  (1)  A  loaf. 
(2)  A  heavy  blow. 

Bustian,  s.  a  sort  of  coarse  doth. 

Bustous.  See  Boistous. 

Busy,  v,  {A.-N.)  To  be  active. 

Bu6Y-oooD,«.  A  meddling  person. 
West, 

But,  (1)  «.   A  cast;  a  throw. 
(2)  pret,  t.    Contended  ;  stmg- 
gled  with  each  other.  Haoelok. 
TS)  9.  A  flounder,  or  plaice. 
{aS  s.  a  small  piece  of  ground. 

(5)  s.  The  thick  or  fleshy  root  of 
a  plant.  A  potato  or  turnip  is 
said  to  be  large  in  the  but. 

(6)  «.  A  conical  basket  used 
for  catching  salmon  in  the  river 
Parret. 

(7)  V,  To  grow  or  swell  out. 
North. 

(8)  s,  A  buttock  of  beef.  We^t. 

(9)  s,  A  shoemaker's  knife. 
Nwth, 

(10)  s.  Strong  leather.  Nvrth. 

(11)  *'But  and  ben,''  the  outer 
and  inner  apartment,  where  there 
are  only  two  rooms  in  a  house. 
North. 

(12)  ».  A  hassock.  Devon. 

(13)  «.  A  bee-hive,  commonly 
called  a  6e«-6u/.  Exmoor, 

14)  «.  A  kind  of  cap.  North. 
^15)  at{;.  Rough;  ragged.  North. 
,16)  V.  To  barter.  Craven. 
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(17)  prep.  Without. 

(18)  conj.  Unless. 

(19)  V.  To  abut. 

(20)  adv.  Suddenly.  Devon. 
BuT-BOLT,  a.    The  peculiar  arrow 

used  in  shooting  at  the  butt. 
BuTCHE,  V.  To  kill.  North, 
Butchbr's-brooMi  8.    A  kind  of 

rush  {rtiscus). 
BnTCHER*s-CLEAVER,«.  The  name 

given  in  Northamptonshire  to  the 

constellation  of  the  Pleiades. 
Bute,  8.    Help ;  remedy ;  for  bote. 
BuT-GAP,  8.  A  hedge  of  turf.  Devon. 
BuTH,    (1)  pres.  t.  pi.  of    buen. 

(j4..S.)  Be;  are. 

(2)  8.  A  situation.  E88e«. 
BuTLANDS,  8.  Wastc  ground.  Etut. 
But-shot,  8.  A  bow-shot. 
Butt,  ».  (1)  A  boat. 

(2)  A  cart.  Devon. 
Buttad,  8.  (Fr.  boutade.)    A  burst 

of  passion. 

This  brif^nnd  had  certain  yiolent  and 
Buddain  huttada  of  furious  cruelty,  and 
maxims  drawn  from  the  very  bowels  of 
veuiceance  it  self;  for  if  he  were  never 
to  little  offended  by  another,  or  sus- 

Eected  another  to  be  offended  Math  him, 
e  presently  commanded   such  to  be 
massacred.      Bellum  Tartaricum,  1654. 

BuTTAL,  ».  (1)   A  bittern.  South. 
(2)    A  corner  of  ground.  North, 

BuTTBN,  V,  To  push. 

BuTTER-AND-EGOs,  8,  The  daffodil. 
West. 

BuTTER-BiT,  8,  The  small  strainer 
in  which  each  pound  of  butter 
is  wrapped  when  packed  for 
market.  Northampt. 

B  UTTER-BOX,  8.  A  cant  term  for  a 
Dutchman. 

BuTTBR-BUMP,  *.  A  blttem.  North. 

BuTTER-cuPy  8.  The  wild  ranuncu- 
lus. 

BuTTER-OAisT, «.  The  white  ox- 
eye. 

BuTTBRED-ALB,  «.  Alc  boiled  with 
sugar,  butter,  and  spice.  Shropsh. 

BuTTRR-FiNOBRBD,  adj.    Slippery. 

BuTTBR-HAM,  8.  Bread  and  butter. 


BuTTER-MiT,  8.  A  tub  in  which  the 
butter  is  washed.  Weat, 

B  UTTER-PENCE,  8.  The  farmer's 
wife's  perquisite  money  gained 
from  the  sale  of  her  butter. 

And  when  the  father  on  the  earth  did  live, 
To  his  sonnes  fancie  he  such  way  did  eive ; 
For  at  no  season  he  the  plow  must  hold, 
The  summer  was  too  hot,  the  winter  cold  ; 
He  robs  his  mother  of  her  butter-pence, 
Within  the  alehouse  serves  him  for  expence. 
Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

BuTTER-PRiNT.  A  bastard  child. 
BuTTER-PUMPS,  8.    The  ovary  of 

the  yellow  water-lily.  Dorset. 
BuTTER-SHAO,  8.    A  sUcc  of  bread 

and  butter.  North. 
BuTTER-TART,  8.   A  tait  made  as 

follows : 

First  you  must  beat  a  little  green  citron, 
a  little  salt,  cinnamon,  two  mackrooms, 
a  piece  of  butter  that  is  fresh  and  good, 
with  the  yolks  of  four  raw  eggs ;  beat 
all  this  well  together,  and  put  this  into 
a  pan,  sheeted  with  fine  paste,  and  bard 
it  over  with  long  slices  of  paste,  and 
when  it  is  baked,  put  to  it  some  orange 
flowers,  and  susjar  in  serving  it  away. 
The  Qwen'i  Royal  Cookery. 

BUTTER-TEETH,    8.      The    tWO    lu- 

cisors  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw. 
BuTTER-wHORE,  8.  A  woman  who 
carries  butter  about,  a  class  who 
were  set  down  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  fish-women  of  Bil- 
Ungsgate. 

BuTTERY-BAR,  1  ».        A      half- 

BUTTERY-HATCH,  J  door   bctWCCn 

the  buttery  or  kitchen  and  the 
liall,  in  old  mansions,  through 
which  provisions  were  passed. 

BuTTiLLARY,  8.  A  buttcry. 

BuTTiNG-iRON,  8.  An  instrument 
for  peeling  bark.  North. 

Buttock,  8.   A  common  strumpet. 

I'll  kiss  you,  you  jade,  I'll  ravish  you, 
you  buttuck,  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
si  rrah !    Otway,  Soldier'^  Fortune,  1681 . 

The  bawds  and  the  buttocks  that  liv'd  there 

around, 
Came  flockiug  then  thither. 

Poor  Robin,  1694. 

Buttock-strap,  «.    A  strap  at- 
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tached  to  the  back  of  cart*har- 
ness,  which  assists  to  hold  the 
trace  up.  East. 
Button,  (1)  ».  A  bud. 

(2)  8.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect. 
West. 

(3)  s.  A  small  cake.  East, 

(4)  V.  To  shut  up.  Oxon,  But' 
toned'Up,  closed  up,  shut.  "  See 
how  her  little  mouth  is  buttoned- 


up 


*t 


(5)  s.  A  small  mushroom. 
Button-nails,  s.     Roundheaded 

nails. 
Button-pound,*.  Money.  North- 

ampt. 
Buttons,   (1)   s.     Sheep's  dung. 

Devon.  To  make  buttons,  cacare^ 

and  hence  to  be  in  great  fear. 

(2)  s.     In  Devonshu*e,  burs  are 

called  beggar*  8  but  tons  j  and  cue- 

kold's  buttons. 
Buttrice,  s.    A  tool  used  to  pare 

the  hoofs  in  shoeing  horses. 
Butt-shaft,  s.  A  sort  of  arrow ;  a 

butt.  bolt. 
Butty,   (1)  ».    A  companion   or 

partner. 

{2)v,      To  work  in    company. 

Leic. 
Buture,  s.    The  bittern.  North. 
BuTYNE,  8.  (Fr.)   Booty. 
BuvER,  8.  A  gnat.  North. 
BuviDLY,  arf».  Stout  made.  iVor/A. 
Buxom,  adj.   (A.-S.)      Obedient; 

and  hence,  meek,  or  humble. 
Buzz,  V.  To  empty  a  bottle  of  wine 

in  carousing  ;  to  drink. 
Buzzard,  8.(1)  A  coward. 

(2)    A  sort  of  large  moth  that  is 

seen  in  great  abundance  in  the 

meadows,  hovering  over  certain 

flowers     in  a  summer   evening. 

Devon.     The  word  is  also  used 

in  Craven,  and  is  supposed  to  be 

the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "  As 

blind  as  a  buzzard." 
Buzzom-chuck'd,  adj.      Blowsy, 

or  with  cheeks  of  a  deep  red. 

Mxmoor 


BuzzY,  s.  A  familiar  term  of  en« 
dearment.  Northampt. 

By,  (1)  prep.  By  is  often  used  by 
old  writers  in  the  sense  of  m,  as, 
"  by  his  life,"  in  his  lifetime ;  and 
sometimes  in  those  of  ybr,  with, 
or  of.  *'  By  and  by,"  distinctly,  in 
order  one  after  the  other. 

(2)  8.  A  by-place.  "  BureUa,  a 
by  or  darke  corner."  Fiorio. 

(3)  s.  A  bracelet.  See  Beigh* 

(4)  «.  A  bee. 

(5)  V.  To  buy. 

(6)  V.  To  abide. 

(7)  V.  To  able.  See  Abeye. 

(8)  A  term  in  gambling.  "  Mas- 
sdre,  to  play  or  cast  at  the  by,  at 
hazard  or  gresco."  Fiorio. 

(9)  adv.  Besides.  Northumb. 
Byar,  8.  A  cow-house.  North. 
Bybbey,  s.    Some  kind  of  herb. 

Chester  Plays,  1,  119. 
By-blow,  s.  A  bastard. 

In  such  a  ladies  lappe,  at  such  a  slipperie 

by-blow. 
That  iu  a  world  ao  wide  could  not  be  found 

such  a  wilie 
Lad ;  in  an  ase  so  old,  could  not  be  found 

such  an  old  lad. 

Bamgfi eld's  Affectionate  Shepherd,  1694. 

Sal.    Tliou  speck'st  not  like  a  subject; 
what's  thy  name  ? 

HI.  Mv  name  is  Draco. 

Sal.  Ot  the  Athenian  Draco's  ? 

Fil.  No,  of  the  English  Drakes,  great  Cap- 
tain Drake 

(That  sail'd  the  world  round)  left  in  Spain 
a  by'blmo, 

Of  whom  I  come. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  27. 

Bycalle,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  accuse. 
Byclagge,  v.  To  besmear. 
Bycoket,  8.    Some  ornament  for 

the  head. 
Bydagge,  v.  To  splash.   Weber. 
Byde,  8.  (A.'S.)    Abode ;  dwelling. 
Bydryven,  V,    To  commit  evil, 

Caxton. 
Bydwongen,  part.  p.  Compelled. 
Byebb,  8.  A  dwelling.  Ash. 
Byb-bootings,  8.     The  finest  sort 

of  bran.  North. 
Byet,  8.  Work  not  finished.  North* 
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By-far,  adv.  Much. 
Btfounde.  Found  out.  Heame. 
By-fruits,   *.    "Those  wens  or 
humid  bubbles  which  insects  raise 
upon  vegetables,   wherein  they 
lodge  their  e^^e  and    produce 
their  young,  are  called  by -fruits" 
Kennett, 
Bygaoed,  adj.    Mad;  bewitched. 

Exmoor. 
Byoates,  s.  Spoil ;  plunder 
By-oold,  8.  Tinsel. 
By  CORN,  8.  A  goblin.  North. 
Byhefde,  V.  To  behead. 
Byhbter,  8,  A  surety.  Wichliffe, 
Byhore,  v.    To  commit  adultery 

against ;  to  cornute. 
By-hours,  8.  Extra  hours  at  work. 

Northamp. 
Byhove,  v.  To  advantage.  Chaucer. 
Byland,  8.  A  peninsula. 
Byle,  8.  A  boil;  an  ulcer. 
Byle'er,  adv.  Just  now ;  a  little 

before.  Somerset. 
By.leman,  8,   A  second  lover,  or 

gallant. 
Bylie,  V,  To  belong. 
Byllerne,  8.    A  kind  of  water- 
plant.  Pr.  P. 
Byllyne,  v.    To  use  a  spade  or 

mattock.  Pr.  P, 
B Y-Lou,  part.  p.  Laughed  at. 
By-lye,  v.  (A.-S.)   To  lie  with  a 

woman. 
By-matters,  8.  Irrelevant  circum- 
stances. 
Bymolen,  V,  (A.-S.)    To  spot ;  to 

stain. 
Bymowe,  v.  To  mock. 
^tUtprep.  Within. 
Byname,  v.  To  nick-name. 
Byndere8,«.  Binders;  robbers  who 

bind.  Httvelok, 
Bynb,  8,  Malt. 
B  YNNY,  8.  A  kind  of  pepper. 
By-now,  adv.   A  short  time  ago. 

West. 
Bynte,  pres.  t  of  bifide.  Binds. 
6yon,  8.  A  quinsy.  North. 
By-past,  adv.  Past  by. "  With  order 


that  all  faults  by-past  should  be 

forgiven."  Bowes  Correspondence f 

1582. 
By-plot,  s.    A  plot  of  ground  out 

of  the  public  way. 

Byq,oidb,  8.  Bequest.  Rob.  Glouc. 

hTRDEf pret.  t.  Must;  it  behoved. 

Byroing,    1       A  u    J 
™^«  «,.„!,   M.  A  burden. 

BYRDUNE,  J 

Byre,  s.   (1)  The  stump  of  a  tree. 

North. 

(2)  A  cow-house.  Cumb. 
Byrkyn,».  Breaking.  Town,Myst, 
Byrlakin.  a  diminutive  of  by  our 

Lady. 
Byrlet,».  SeeBurlet.  **Byrlett  or 

tyrynge  for  women.    Calantica." 

Huloet. 
Byronne,  v.  To  run  over. 
Byryne,  v.  To  bury. 
Bysmalow,  8.  The  hollyhock. 
Bysom,  adj.  Blind.  See  Bisen. 
Byspel,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  proverb. 
Byspitte,  v.  To  spit  all  over. 

And  yit  is  it  tonnentid  by  impacience  of 
adversit6,  and  bi/spit  by  servage  and 
Bubjeccioun  of  synne,  and  atte  last  it  is 
slayn  finally.  Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

Byspyng,   8.     Confirmation.    An 

abbreviation  of  bishopping. 
Byssi,  adv.  Quickly. 
Byssine,  8.  Fine  silk.  Wichliffe. 
BrsTfpres.t.ofbidde.  Prayest. 
Bystb,  *.    A  temporary  bed  used 

by    hop-driers    and    maltsters. 

Sussea^. 
Bysyschyppe,  8.  Activity. 
Bytack,  s.    a  farm  taken  by   a 

tenant  who  resides  on   another 

farm.  Here/. 
By-tail,  s.    The  right  handle  of  a 

plough. 
Byte,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  cut  with  a 

sword,  or  any  instrument. 

(2)  8.  A  morsel ;  a  bit. 
By-the-walls.  Unburied.  East. 
By  times,  adv.     At  times ;   occa- 
sionally. Northamp. 
Bytrkysid,  part.  p.  Betrayed. 

Certis  sinful  mannes  soule  is  hytrayni 
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of  the  devel,  by  coreitise  of  temporal 
prosperit6;  and  sairned  by  disceyt,  whan 
he  cheaeth  fleischly  delytea. 

Chaucer,  Persones  T. 

Bytte,#.  Abottle;aflaeon.  Warw, 

Byvondb,  part,  p.     Found;  con- 
trived. 

Byvorb,  adv.  Before. 

Bywait,  v.  To  be  patient. 

By-wash,  8.    The  outlet  from  a 
dam.  North, 

By-wipb,  8,    An  indirect  sarcasm. 
North. 

Byword,  ».  {A.-S.)  A  proverb. 

Bywrye,  V,  To  let  out ;  to  betray 
counsel. 

And  therfore  yow  is  better  hyde  youre 
counseil  in  youre  herte.  than  prayen 
him  to  whom  ye  have  hywryed  youre 
counseil,  that  he  wol  kc))e  it  clos  and 
stille.  Chaucer,  T.  ofMelibeus. 

Byzant,  a,  A  besom.  Dorset, 
Byjt,  8,  A  bend.  See  Bight, 

C. 

Ca,  v.    To  drive.  North, 

Caad,  8,    Cold.  North. 

Caas,  8.  (for  cas.)     A  chance,  or 

case. 
Cab,  8.  (1)    A  number  of  persons 

secretly  leagued  together.  Sussex, 

(2)    Any    glutinous    substance. 

Dev, 
Cabbage,  (1)  a.    The  part  of  a 

deer's  head  on  which  the  horns 

are  set. 

(2)  V,    To  grow  to  a  head,  ap- 
plied to  the  horns  of  a  deer. 

(3)  8,    A  part  of  a  lady's  head- 
dress. See  ChovLx. 

Behind  the  noddle  every  baors^age, 
"Wears  rowls,  in  Englisli  call'd  a  cabbage. 
London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705, 

(4)  V,    To  steal  slily ;  now  used 
merely  of  tailors. 

Cabane,  a.  (Fr.)    A  cabin. 
Cabaret,  ».  (Fr.)    A  tavern. 
Cabby,    adj.      Sticky;    clammy. 

Devon. 
Cabes,  a,   A  cabbage. 


CAD 

Cable-hatband,  #.  A  fashion 
supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  the  very  dose  of  the 
16th  century,  consisting  of  a 
twisted  cord  of  gold,  silver,  or 
silk,  worn  round  the  hat. 
I  had  on  a  gold  cable-kaibemd,  then  new 


come  up,  which  1  wore  about  a  murreT 
French  hat  I  had, — cute  my  hntband, 
and  yet  it  was  massie  goldsmith*! 
work,  8u:. 


.  B.  Jons.,  Be.  Man  out  ofH.,  iv,  6. 
Cablish,  8.    Brushwood. 
Cabob,  8,    A  leg  of  mutton,  stuffed 

with  white  herrings  and  sweet 

herbs. 
Cabob blb,  v.    To  puzzle.  Ea^. 
Caboche,  V,  {A.'N.)    To  bend. 
Cabriolbs,  *.   A  lady*«  bead-dress. 
Cabrito,  8.  {Span.)    A  kid. 
C  AGO  BEN,  V.  {A.'S.)   To  catch ;  to 

take.  Kachone.  Conat.Freem.,  380. 
Cache,  t».  (1)  To  go. 

(2)  To  couch  or  lay  down. 
Cachbre,  8.  (A,-N.)    A  hunter. 
Cachbrelb,  a,   A  catcbpole. 
Cack,  v.   Cacare. 
Cackle,  v.    To  babble. 
Cackling-cheat,  8,     A  cock  or 

capon.     An  old  cant  term. 
Cackmag,  a.   Idle  talk.  Ea»t, 
Cacorne,  a.  The  windpipe.  Devon, 
Cad,  a.  (I)  A  very  small  pig.  Eaat, 

(2)  The  person  who  guards  the 
door  of  an  omnibus,  and  keeps 
on  the  look  out  for  passengers. 
It  is  also  a  low  term  of  abuse. 

(3)  A  low  fellow  who  bangs 
about  the  college  to  provide  the 
Etonians  with  anything  necessary 
to  assist  their  sports. 

(4)  A  familiar  spirit. 

(5)  A  blinker.  Leic, 

Cadar,  a,  A  wooden  frame  placed 
over  a  scythe  to  preserve  and  lay 
the  corn  more  even  in  the  swathe. 
Staff, 

Cadators,  8,  Beggars  who  make 
circuits  round  the  kingdom,  as- 
suming the  characters  of  decayed 
gentlemen. 
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Caddbe,  8,    A  servant  employed 

under  another  servant. 
Caddei<,(1)«.  Cowpai'snip.  Devon. 

(2)  €idv.   In  a  hurry ;  confusedly. 

Berks, 
Caddis,  «.    Worsted  ribbon ;  also, 

a  woollen  stuff. 
Caddlb,  (1)  V.  To  scold ;  to  hurry ; 

to  attend  officiously.  West. 

(2)  s.  A  dispute ;  a  noisy  con- 
tention.  Var.dial. 

(3)  V.   To  tease.  West. 

(4)  V.   To  coax ;  to  spoil.  North. 

(5)  V.  To  squander  money. 
Warw. 

(6)  adj.  Nice  in  appetite.  Leic^ 
Caddling,  part.  a.  (1)  Dawdling. 

Somerset. 

(2)  Tale-telling. 
Caddow,  s.    a  jackdaw.  East. 
Caddy,  (1)  s.  A  ghost  or  bugbear. 

North. 

(2)  s.  The  caddis-worm. 

(3^  adv.   Well ;  hearty.  North. 
Cade,  s.  (1)   A  barrel  containiug 

six  hundred  herrings. 

(2)  In  Kent,  a  cade  of  beef  is 
any  quantity  of  pieces  under  a 
whole  quarter. 

(3)  A  small  cask. 

(4)  V.   To  pet;  to  indulge. 

(5)  s.  The  testicle.  Still  used  in 
the  North. 

Telle  schttl  wires  tnelve, 
Tjf  ani  child  may  be  made 
Withouten  kiioweinj;  of  mannes  eath. 
Arlhour  and  MerUn,  p.  36. 

Cade-lamb,  s.  A  pet  lamb. 
Cadbnt,  adj.  (Lat.)  Falling. 
Cader,  8.    A  small  wooden  frame 

on  which  the  fisherman  keeps  his 

line.  South. 
Cades,  s.   Sheep-dung.  Var.  dial. 
Cadbssb,«.    a  jackdaw. 
Cadew,  t.    The  straw-worm. 
Cadge,  (1)  v.  To  bind.   *'  I  cadge 

a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the 

lynyng  to  kepe  the  plyghtes  in 

order."  Paisg. 

(2)  s.   A  circular  piece  of  wood, 


on  which  hawks  are  carried  when 
exposed  for  sale. 

(3)  V.   To  stuff,  or  fill.  North. 
Cadge-belly^  a  full  fat  belly. 

(4)  V.    To  carry.  North. 
(b)  V.    To  beg.  Leic. 

(6)  V.   To  talk  incessantly.  Leie. 

Cadger,  s.    (I)    A  packman  or 
itinerant  huckster. 
(2)  A  butcher,  miller,  or  carrier 
of  any  other  load.  Kennett. 

Cadgy,  adj.   Cheerful.  North. 

Cadillbck,  s.    a  kind  of  pear. 

Cadle,  v.    To  fondle.  Northamp. 

Cadlino,    ad;.    False;   insincere. 
West. 

Cadlock,     1  s.    The  name  of  a 
CALLOCK,     > plant;    rough  cad" 
CHARLOCK,  J  lockf  the  wild  mus- 
tard; smooth  cadloci,  the  wild 
rape.  North. 

Cadma,  s.      The  least  pig  of  a 
litter.   Var.  dial. 

Cadnat,  s.  {A.-N.)   A  canopy. 

Cadock,  s.    a  bludgeon.  Somerset. 

Caduke,  adj.    {Lat.)    Frail;  pe- 
rishing. 

But  follow  the  caduke  pleasures  of  this 
world.  Bishop  Fisher. 

Ever^  thing  in  this  world  is  caduke^ 
transitory,  and  momentary.  Id. 

Cady,     adj.       Foolish;     addled. 

Shi'opsh. 
CiECiTY,  s.  (Lat.)   Blindness. 
Cafart,  *.  {Fr.)    A  hypocrite. 
Caff,  (1)  s.    Chaff.  North.    "Full 

of  kaff."  Apol.  LollardSj  p.  56. 

(2)  ».    A  gardener's  hoe.  North. 

(3)  V.    To  run  off  a  bargain ;  to 
abandon  anything.  Craven. 

Caffa,  8.    A  kind  of  rich  stuff, 

perhaps  taffata. 
Caffle,  v.  (1)  To  cavil ;  to  quarrel. 

Ah  if  I  now  put  in  some  eaffling  clause, 
I  shall  be  caU'd  unconstant  hU  my  days. 

Harr.  Jr.,  xlv,  »7. 

(2)  To  entangle.  Somerset. 
Caft,  adj.    Intimidated.   Yorksh, 
Cag,  (1)  8.   A  stump.  West. 
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(2)  V.    To  crawl  about.  Leie* 
Caobl,    9.     To    barrow  ground. 

North. 
Caoo,  v.    To  make  a  vow  or  re- 
solution not  to  get  drunk  for  a 
certain  time ;  or,  as  the  term  is, 
till  the  cagg  is  out.    "I  have 
cagged  myself  for  six  months.*' 
Caomao,  (1) «.   Coarse  bad  food  of 
any  kind,  properly  an  old  goose; 
a  small  inferior  breed  of  sheep. 
(2)  V,  To  quarrel.  Wore, 

Caife,  8.    An  iron  cap.  Grafton, 
Cailes,  8.    Nine-pins. 
Gained,  <»(;.    Motbery.  North. 
Caingbl,  8.     A  crabbed  fellow. 

North. 
Cainot,  adj.     Peevish;    ill-tern- 

pered.  North. 
Caird,  8.    A  tinker.  Northumb. 
Caisar,  8,  {A.'N.)     A  king,  or 

emperor. 
Caitche,  8.    The  game  of  tennis. 
Caitip,  8.  {A.-N.)  (1)  A  captive. 

(2)  A  wretch. 

(3)  A  cripple. 

Caitifteb,  8.  Captivity.  Wichliffe. 
Cake,  (1)  v.  To  cackle.  North. 

(2)  8,  A  foolish  fellow.   Var,  di. 

(3)  **  My  cake  is  dough,"  I  am 

entirely  disappointed,  my  hope 

is  gone. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  traverses,  we 
are  confident  here  that  the  match  \dll 
take,  otherwise  my  cake  is  dongk. 

Howell's  Letters,  I.  *  3, 1, 12 

Cake-bread,  8.  Rolls,  or  manchet. 

Cake-creel,  8.   A  rack  for  drying 

oat-cakes.  North. 

Cake-house,  8,    A  confectioner's. 

Others  not  so  cuncern'd,  walk  in  t)ie  fields, 

To  ^ve  their  longing  wives  what  cake-house 

yields.     Sati/r  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 

Cake-night,  8.  A  term  for  the 
eve  of  All  Saints,  at  Ripon  in 
Yorkshire,  when  a  cake  is  made 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Caker,  v.  To  bind  with  iron. 
North. 


Cakb-sprittlb,  8,  A  thin  board 
used  for  turning  the  oat-cakes 
over  the  oven.  York8h. 

Calabass,  8.  A  sort  of  small  gun. 

Calaber,  8.   A  kind  of  fur. 

Calabs.  {Gr.  ^aXvif/.)    Steel. 

Calamance,  «.  Calamaneo,  a  sort 
of  woollen  stuff. 

Calandbr,  «.  {J.'N.)  A  kind  of 
lark. 

Calangy,  v.  {A.-N.  calanger.)  To 
challenge.  Rob.  GL 

Calash,  8,  {Fr.  caliche.)  An  open 
coach. 

Calasses,  «.   Alms-houses.  Gro8e. 

Calcar,  1  «.  An  astrologer.  See 
CALKER,  J  Calke. 

Calculb,  V.  {A.'N.)  To  cal- 
culate. 

Caldese,  v.  To  cheat,  or  de- 
ceive, chiefly  by  fortune-telling. 
Butler. 

Calb,  iX)  b.    Colewort. 

(2)  Pottage. 

(3)  A  turn.  North. 

(4)  V.  To  throw;  to  gambol.  East. 
Caleever,  v.  To  gambol.  North. 
Calen  dbr,  ( 1)  «.  To  give  the  gloss 

to  woollen  cloths. 

(2)  A  kind  of  wood. 

(3)  A  guide,  or  director. 
Calenture,  8.   A  hot  fever. 

Fear  may  call 
Friends  to  nartake  of  palsies,  anger  strives 
To  fire  eacn  neighbouring  bosome,  envie 

•thrives 
By  being  transplanted ;  but  a  lovers  pure 
Flames,  though  converted  to  a  calenture. 
Unwillingly  with  the  least  flame  will  part, 
Although  to  thaw  anothers  frozen  heart. 
Chamberlayne^s  Fkaronnida,  1659. 

Cales.   The  eity  of  Cadiz. 
Caleweis,    8.    {A.'N.)     A  kind 

of  pear. 
Calf,  8.    A  hart  in  its  first  year. 
Calf-lick,  1  «.   A  tuft  of  hair  on 
COW-LICK,  J  the  forehead   which 

cannot  be  made  to  lie  smooth. 
Calf's-skin,  8.     Fools  kept  for 

diversion  in  great  families  were 

often  distioguished  by  coats  of 
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ealf-skin,  with  buttons  down  the 
back.   See  Sh.f  K.  Johrif  iii.  1. 

nis  eaWt^kin  jests  from  hence  are  clear 
exilU  Frol.  to  Wily  Beguiled. 

Calf-stages,  s.  Places  for  holding 
calves.  Gkmc* 

Calf-trundlb,  g,  (1)  The  entrails 
of  a  calf. 

(2)  The  ruffle  of  a  shirt,  or 
flounces  of  a  gown. 

Calf-yard,  v.  The  dwelling-place 
of  our  infancy.  North. 

Calimanco-cat,    8,    A  tortoise- 
shell  cat.  Norf, 

Calis,  8.    A  chalice. 

Caliybr,  8.  (Fr.)    A  large  pistol 
or  blunderbuss. 

Calke,  V,  (1)  To  calculate. 
(2)  To  cast  a  figure  or  nativity. 

Calkins,    I  8,    The    parts   of  a 
CAWKiNS,  >  horse-shoe  turned  up 
calkers,  I  and  sharpened  to  pre- 
vent slipping. 

Call,  (1)  ».   To  scold.  North, 

(2)  V.  To  proclaim  by  public 
crief. 

(3)  V.  A  term  in  hunting :  when 
hounds  are  first  cast  off,  and  find 
game,  they  are  said  to  call  on. 

(4)  8.  The  outlet  of  water  from 
a  dam.  North, 

(5)  «.    Occasion  ;  necessity. 
Callant,  8,  A  lad.  North, 
Callar,  adj.    Fresh ;  cold.  Cumb. 
Callards,  8,    Leaves  and  shoots 

of  cabbages.  Wight, 
Call-back,  8,    A  wear.  North, 
Calle,  (1)  8.     A  sort  of  cap  or 

network  worn  on  the  head;  a 

coif. 

(2)  V,   To  invite. 
Called-home,  part,  p»   Asked  in 

the  church. 
Caller,   (1)    adJ,    Fresh;    cool. 

North. 

{2)v.  Tojump;  to  caper.  Wight, 
Callet,  (1)  8.    A  scold ;  a  drab ; 

a  strumpet. 

(2)  V,   To  rail. 


Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 

Ckillet  ]ike  a  butter-quean. 

Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

Callierd,  «.  (^.-iV.)  A  hard  stone. 
North. 

Calling-band,  8,  A  leading- 
string.  North. 

Callot,  \8.  {Fr,  calotte.)  A  plain 
callet,  J  coif  or  skull-cap. 

Callow,  (1)  8.  {A.^S.)  Smooth ; 
bare ;  unfledged ;  applied  chiefly 
to  birds. 

(2)  adj.  Smooth,  applied  to  an 
even  wood.  Sus8. 

(3)  8.  The  stratum  of  vegetable 
earth  lying  above  gravel,  sand, 
limestone,  &c.  Ea8t, 

Callow-doctor,  8.  A  quack. 
Calls,  8.  Pieces  of  tape.  North, 
Callymoocher,  8,    A  term  of  re- 
proach. 

I  do,  thou  upstart  eidlymoocher,  I  do ; 
'Twas  well  known  to  the  parish  I  have  been 
Twice  ale-cunner. 

Mayor  of  (^uihb.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  p.  182. 

Callyvan,  8.  A  sort  of  pyramidal 
trap  for  birds.  Somer8et. 

Calm,  8.  Scum  of  liquor.  Ea8t, 

Calmes,  8,  (1)  The  cogs  of  a  wheel. 
North, 

(2)  The  frames  of  a  window. 
Harri8on*8  Desc.  of  Engl.,  p.  187. 

Calmewe,  \8.  A  kind  of  sea 
CALDMAWE,  J  bird. 

Calmy,  adj.  Mothery.  Ea8t, 

Calsey,  8,  A  causeway. 

Calsons,  1  8.  {Fr.  eafepon.) 
CALSouNDS,  V  Close  linen  trousers 
CALzooNS,    J  for  men. 

Caltrop,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)  An  im- 
plement with  four  spikes,  so  con- 
trived that,  in  whatever  direction 
it  is  thrown,  one  of  the  spikes 
always  stands  upwards.  It  was 
used  against  cavalry  in  war. 
(2)  A  kind  of  thistle. 

Calts,  8.  Quoits.  Shrop8h. 

Caluz,  adj,  {A.'N,)  Bald.  Weber. 

Calvbr,  V,  To  prepare  salmon,  or 
other  fish,  in    a  peculiar  way. 
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Cohered  ealmon  was  a  dainty 

celebrated  by  our  old  dramatists. 
Calves-henoe,  8,  A  calf  s  pluck. 

Somerset* 
Calvbs-mugoet,  8.    A  pie  made 

of  the  entrails  of  calves. 
Calves-snowt,  ».  A  plant.  "Ana- 

gallis  silvestris.    Muron  violet. 

I'oeil  du  gat.  Calves  snowt.**  HuL 
Calton,  8,  (Fr,)    A  stone  or  flint. 

Palsgr. 
Cam,  (1)  «.  A  ridge,  or  old  earthen 

mound.  North. 

(2)  €idj.  Crooked. 

To  doe  a  thing  cleane  kammet  out  of 
order,  the  wrong  way  Cotgrave. 

{Z)adv,  Awry.  North. 

(4)  pret.  t.  Came. 
Camaca,  8,    A  sort  of  rich  silk 

cloth. 
Cam  AIL,  8,  (1)  (J.'N.)  A  camel. 

(2)   A  neckguard ;   the  thickest 

part  of  the   armour    near   the 

neck. 
Camalion,  *.    The  cam  el -leopard. 
Camarade,  8.  {Fr.)  A  comrade. 
Camber,  s.  A  harbour.  South. 
Camber-nose,  s.  An  aquiline  nose. 
Camble,    v.     To    prate    saucily. 

Yorkah, 
Cambril,  8.  (1)    The  hock  of  an 

animal. 

(2)    The  curved  piece  of  wood 

on  which  butchers  suspend  the 

slaughtered  animal.  See  Gambril. 
Cambuck,  8.  (1)  The  dry  stalks  of 

dead  plants.  East. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball. 
Oambure.  adj.  Hooked. 
Cameo,  adj.  Covered.  North, 
Cameline,  8.  {A  -N.)  (1)    A  stuflF 

made  of  camel's  hair. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sauce. 
Camels,  ».     A  nick-name  for  the 

natives  of  Cambridgeshire. 
Camerike,  8.  Camhrick. 
Camil,  8.  Chamomile.  Somerset. 
Camis,  8.  {A.-N.)   A  thin  transpa- 
rent dress  or  robe. 


Camisado,  8.  (Itah)  A  white  shirt 
or  smock  frock,  which  was  often 
worn  by  soldiers  to  know  each 
other  in  a  night  attack.  '*  To  give 
a  camisadot  viz.  to  wear  a  white 
shirt  over  their  armes,  that  they 
may  know  one  another  in  the 
dark."  HovfeU. 

Camle,  8.    A  camelion.  Manndev. 

Cammed,  047*.  (1)  Crooked. 

(2)  Cross;  illnatured.  North. 

(3)  Short  nosed. 

Cammick,  8.  The  plant  restharrow. 
Cammish,  a^^*.  Awkward.  South, 
Cam  MOCK,  s,  (1)   A  crooked  tree 

or  beam. 

(2)    Timber  prepared  for   the 

knee  of  a  ship. 

ThouRh  the  cammoei  Hie  more  it  h 
bowed  the  better  it  is,  yet  the  bow,  the 
more  it  iBbentandoccupied,  tibe  weaber 
it  waxeth.  Lilfy*s  Suphues. 

Bitter  the  blossom  when  the  fruit  is  sour. 
And  early  crook'd  that  will  a  eamock  be. 

Drayt.  Eel,  7. 

Camoise,  1  adj.  {A.-N.  camus.) 
CAMUSE,  I  Crooked;  flat;  ap- 
c  AM  USED,  J  plied  to  a  nose. 

Camooch,  8.  A  term  of  contempt 

Camoroche,  8.  The  wild  tansy. 

Camp,  (1)  ».  (A.-S.  cempan.)  To 
contend. 

Get  campers  a  call. 
To  camp  therewithal]. 

Tusser,  p.  56. 

(2)  *.  A  game  of  ball,  formerly 
practised  in  the  Eastern  counties. 

(3)  V.  To  talk  of  anything.  Lane, 

(4)  «.  A  hoard  of  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, &c.  North. 

Campable,  adj.  Able  to  do.  North. 

Campane,  a<(;.  Consisting  of  fields. 

Camperknows,  8.  Ale-pottage, 
made  with  sugar,  spices,  &c. 
Grose, 

Campeson,  8.  The  gamhison. 

Campestriall,  adj,  {Lat.)  Be- 
longing to  the  fields. 

Cample,  v.  To  talk,  or  argue ;  to 
contend.  Var.  dial. 
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Campletks,  «.   A  kind  of  wine. 

Campt,  partp.    Encamped. 

Camstbbrib,  adj.  Crazy.  North- 
umberland, 

Can,  (1)  the  pret.  t»  of  canne. 
Knows. 

(2)  V,  To  be  able. 

(3)  Began  to ;  used  as  an  auxi- 
liary  before  verbs  in  the  infinitive 
to  express  a  past  tense.  See  Gan, 

Canacin,  8,  The  plague.  Bailey. 
Canakin,  8,  A  small  drinking  can. 
Canaries,  ».  (Fr.)     A  quick  and 

lively  dance,  in  which  the  dancer 

sometimes  used  castanets. 
Canary,  (1)  ».    A  kind  of  sweet 

wine,  much  used  in  the  earlier 

part  of  the  1 7th  cent. 

Canarie-toine,  wliich  beareth  the  name 
of  t)ie  islands  from  whence  it  is  brought, 
is  of  some  termed  a  sacke,  with  this 
adjunct  sweete;  bnt  yet  very  impro- 
perly,  for  it  differeth  not  only  from 
sacke  in  sweetnesse  and  pleasantness  of 
taste,  but  also  in  colour  and  consistence, 
for  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack, 
nor  so  thin  in  substance ;  wherefore  it 
is  more  nutritive  than  sack,  and  less 
penetrative. 
Venneri  Via  recta  ad  Vil.  lengam,  1622. 

(2)  V,  To  dance;  to  frolic. 

(3)  8.  A  sovereign. 

(4)  ».  A  kept  mistress.  North, 
Can-bottlb,  8.    The  long-tailed 

titmouse.  Shropsh, 
Cancarde,  adj.   Cankered. 
Canceleer,   \8.  {Fr,  chanceUer.) 
CANCELiER,  J  The  tum  of  a  light- 
flown  hawk  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herself,  when  she  misses 
her  aim  in  the  stoop. 

The  fierce  and  eager  hawks  down  thrilling 

frcHn  the  skies, 
Msdce  sundry  amceleers  ere  they  the  fowl 

can  reach.  Drayt.  Foljfolb.,  xx. 

(2)  To  tum  in  flight. 

The  partridge  sprung, 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath, 

is  forced 
To  eaneelUr;  then  with  such  speed,  as  if 
He  carried  livht'ning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird.        Mass.  Guard.,  i,  1. 


Cancer,  8,  A  plant  of  some  kind. 

Who  taught  the  poore  beast  having  poison 

tasted. 
To  seeke  th'  hearbe  cancer,  and  by  that  to 

care  him  ? 
Wlio  taught  the  bore  finding  his  spirits 

wasted 
To  seeke  a  branch  of  ivy  to  assure  him  ? 
Great  JBritaines  Troye,  1609. 

Can^ch,  8,  A  word  used  in  the 
Eastern  and  Midland  counties, 
and  used  to  signify  a  small  quan- 
tity of  corn  in  the  straw  put 
into  the  corner  of  a  barn ;  a  short 
turn  or  spell  at  anything;  a 
trench,  cut  sloping  to  a  very 
narrow  bottom;  a  certain  breadth 
in  digging  or  treading  land,  or  in 
turning  over  a  dung-hill. 

Cancro.  {Ital)  A  sort  of  impre- 
cation. 

Candle,  «.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
West, 

Candle-bark,  8,  A  round  cylin- 
drical box  for  candles.  North. 

Candle-beam,  8.  A  clmiidelier. 
*'  Candle-beame^  suche  as  hangeth 
in  gentlemens  halles,  with  sock- 
ettes,  to  set  candels  upon,  lacU' 
nar,"  Huloet,  1552. 

Candle-cap,  8,  An  old  brimless 
hat,  with  a  candle  in  front,  used 
by  butchers.  North, 

Candlegostes,  8.  Goose-grass. 
Gerard, 

Candle-shears,  8,  Snuffers. 

Candling,  8.  A  supper  given  by 
landlords  of  alehouses  to  their 
customers  on  Candlemas-eve. 

Candock,  8.  A  water-plant. 

Cane,  8,  A  small  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind. 

Caned,  adj,  Mothery.  Yorksh, 

Canel,  8.  (A.'N)  (1)    A  channel. 

(2)  The  faucet  of  a  barrel.  So- 
mer8, 

(3)  {J.-N)  Cinnamon. 

(4)  A  lot.  ApoL  Loll.,  p.  93. 
Cane-tobacco,  8,    Tolmcco  made 

up  in  a  particular  form,  highly 
esteemed,  and  dear. 
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The  nostrilB  of  his  chimnies  are  still  stuflTd 

With  smoke  more  cliargeable  than  cane- 

tobacco.         Merry  Devil,  O.  PI.,  v.  257. 

—  My  boy  once  lighted 
A  pipe  of  eane-tobaeco,  with  a  piece 
Of  a  vile  ballad.  AU  FooU,  0.  PI ,  iv,  187. 

Then  of  tobacco  he  a  pype  doth  lack 
Of  Trinidade  in  cane,  in  leaf,  or  ball. 

Harringt.  Epig.,  iv.  Si. 

Canoe,  v.  To  whine.  North, 
Cangle,  V,    To  entangle.    North- 

ampi, 
Cangy,  adj.    Cross ;  ill-tempered. 

Cumb. 
Caniffle,  v.    To  dissemble;   to 

flatter.  Devon. 
Cantons,  s.    Rolls  at  the  bottom 

of  the  breeches  just  below  the 

knee,  sometimes  indented  like  a 

screw. 
Cank,  (1)  V.  To  talk ;  to  cackle. 

(2)  8.  A  gossip. 

(3)  V.    To  persevere ;   to  over- 
come. Wilts. 

(4)  V.  To  be  infested  with  can- 
kers. Northampt. 

(5)  adj.  Dumb.  Yorkah. 
Canker,  s.  (1)   The  common  red 

field-poppy.  East. 

(2)  The  dog-rose. 

?3)  A  toadstool.   West. 

(4)  A  caterpillar.  South. 
Cankerfret,  *.  (1)  Copperas. 

(2)     A  sore   or  blister  in    the 

mouth.  East. 
Cankerweed,  8.  The  ragwort. 
Canke,  v.  To  whine.  Derbysh. 
Canky,  adj.     Rotten,  applied  to 

stone.  Northampt. 
Cannel,  s.  The  collar,  neck. 
Cannel-bone,     1  *.    The  coUar- 

channel-bone,  j  bone. 
Canni<ness,  s.  Caution ;  good  con- 
duct. North. 
CANNis,t;.  To  toss  about  carelessly 

from  place  to  place.  Comw. 
Canny,  (1)  adj.  Pretty;  good ;  neat. 

North.  Ca7my-Amra^,a  sly  person. 

(2)  V.  To  coax.  Northamp. 
Canon,  s.  A  portion  of  a  deceased 

man's  goods  exacted  by  the  priest. 


Canons,  *.  The  first  feathers  of  i 
hawk  after  she  has  mewed. 

Cansh,«.  (1)  A  small  mow  of 
corn. 

(2)  A  small  pile  of  faggots,  &c. 
East. 

(3)  A  strain.  Shropsh, 
Canstick,  s.  a  candlestick. 
Cant,   (1)  adj.     Strong;  hearty; 

courageous. 

(2)  V.  To  recover,  or  mend. 

(3)  ».  To  throw;  to  upset. 
Kent. 

(4)  8.  An  auction.  North, 

(5)  V.  To  let  fall.  Su8seje. 

(6)  8,    A  corner  or  division  of  a 
•    field. 

(7)  «.  A  small  bundle  of  hay. 
Hampsh. 

(8)  «.  A  niche. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the 
temple  was  Irene,  or  Peace;  she  was 
placed  aloft  in  a  cant. 

JoM.,  Coronation  Eniertmnm. 

Directly  under  her,  in  a  cant  by  herself, 
was  Arete  inthroned. 

Decker,  Entert.  of  James  I. 

(9)  V,  To  humour,  caress.  Leic. 
(10;t;.  To  backbite.  Herefordsh. 

(11)  V.  To  whine,  or  play  the 
hypocrite. 

(12)  v.  To  set  upon  edge.  East. 

(13)  8.  A  company,  or  crowd. 
N&rth. 

(14)  «.  A  canter,  or  vagabond. 

(15)  r.  To  divide.  Tusser. 
CANTABANaui,  8.  (Jtal.)   Ballsd- 

singers. 
Caniankerous,  adj.  Contentious. 
Cant-dog,  s.  A  handspike  with  a 

hook.  North. 
Can  TEL,  1  8.  (A»'N.)   A  comer  or 
CANTLE,  J  angle ;  a  small  piece  or 

portion  of  anything. 
Canteled.  Different  pieces  of  cloth 

worked  together.  Hall^Henry  IV. 
Canteling,  8.    A  stake  or  pole. 

North. 
Canter,  s.    (1)  One  who  cants,  a 

vagrant  or  beggar. 


Hrja>jl  tom'd  tmfcf.'  thii  I 

clGtli>  u>  nU  w«D>iL    Then 
Dim  will  taiktliug  ' 


uHUiil 


(2)  A  pint  jug.  fi'ori/umtp. 
Cahtbrbuby,  I.  A  horie'i  eanter. 
Canting- CALLER.   An  Roclioneer. 

JVorM. 
Canth,  ».  (1)  The  head.  Norlh. 

(2)  The  leg  of  an  animal.  North. 
Cantle-pikck,  I.    The  part  of  » 

caik  into  which  the  tup  la  driven. 

Nart/nmS. 
Caktlt,  adv.  Strongly.  Minol. 
Canton,  v.  To  notch. 
Cant-hail,  (■    A  triangular  rail. 

Eatl. 
Cantbap,  I.  A  magic  apell.  Norlh. 
CaNI^ed,  t.  A  term  used  ia  Walei 

■nd  Ireland  for  a  certain  diviwon 

Bur  TwoVBifbttfatmActntaitlrii, 


Hcnleii'i  Suneiorl  KalopiH,  1610. 

Cant-window,  t.  A  bow-wiudnw. 

Cantt,  adj.  Cheerful  1  talkatiie. 
Norlh. 

Cantab,  ».  To  receiire  the  eaniai, 
1. 1„  to  he  diimiaaed.  The  phrase 
j*  taken  from  the  prccttce  of 
journeyraen  niechanica  who  tra- 
vel in  queat  of  work  tiilh  the 
Implemeiitg  of  tlieir  profesaion. 
When  they  are  discharged  by 
their  maateri,  they  are  uid  to 
reethe  the  emnei  or  the  tag, 
beeauie  in  thii  their  tooli  and 
neceaaariei  ire  packed  up  prepa- 
ralorjr  to  tbeir  removal. 


Ihi 


lii'd  him 


)  CAP 

Cawtspab,  ».  A  fire-pole. 
CANTT.adj.  Merry ;  cheerful.  iVor/ii, 
Canvabado,(.  Amove  in  fenciDg. 
Cap,  (1)  V.  To  complete;  to  Bniah. 
(2))'.  Toovercameinargnnient; 

(3)f.  Achalienge  to  competition. 
(4;  (.  A  matter  or  head.  Cumb. 
(5)...  To  arrest. 

(6)  c.  To  mend  Bhoes  at  the  toe. 

(7)  Aihepherd'adi^.  /.  ffighl. 
(B)  A  man's  cap  wag  aaid  to  ake, 
when  he  was  tipsy. 

To  wtOa  tad  tet  a  friend  thry  both  Is. 

Souic  tTo  mile  out  of  tovn«j  and  merne 

Sofrflbqaet  till  Ihe  haaliBndt  ™  did  ate. 
Oatl  Xcva  mi  Sad  t/rva,  \t33. 

CAP-Or-UAINTENANCE,  (.    A  pCCU- 

har  cap   carried    before  a  bigh 
dignitary  on  state  occasions. 
AboDt  I.  at  the  clokE  Ifore  ddbc,  the 

t,  eaf  ^  noyii/nuiiiici,  ud  sal  in  M* 

USTColUm..  Jtd.  C,  vi,  tdL  MB,  fi 

CAPABLa,  a4)-  {liat.)  Compreheik- 

Capados,  t.  {A.-N.)  A  hood. 
Cap-cabe,  I.    A  small  travelling 

case,  or  band-boi.    "A  bag:  a 

vtalleti  a  port-manteau :  a  nop* 

caw."  Nomenelalor. 
Cape,*.    ( 1 )  The  coping  of  a  wall. 

Nurth. 

(2)  The  sleeve  of  a  coat. 
Cape.cloae,  (.  A  Spanish  cloak. 
Cafbl,*.  Ttaebomjointconnecling 

the  two  parte  of  a  flail.  Daim, 
CAraLLlNB,*.  A  skull-cap  of  ateieL 
CAPEB-cooaiNRr*.    Great  friend*. 

Capbbdbwbic,*.  Thestnclu.  Btit- 

Capbrlash,  I,   Abusive  language. 

North. 
Capes,  i.    Ears  of  corn  broken  off 

in  thrashing.  Norlh. 
Capqa,  :  A  kind  of  damaak  doth. 
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Capilome,  f.  The  cireumstance  of 
one  set  of  reapers  being  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  other  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  by  the  intervention 
of  a  hill  or  rise.  North. 

Capirotadb,  f.  Stewed  mince- 
meat. 

Capitainb,  8.  {J,-N.)  A  captain. 

Capitlb,  9,  (Laf  )  A  chapter  or 
summary. 

Caplb,  s,  A  horse.  See  Caput. 

Caplino,  8.  The  cap  of  a  flail. 

Cap-money,  «.  Money  gathered 
for  the  huntsman  at  the  death  of 
the  fox. 

Capocchia,  8,  {ftal.)  A  fool;  an 
innocent. 

Capon,  *.  (1)  A  letter.  Shak. 
(2)  A  red-herring.  Kent. 

Capon-bbll,  8.  The  passing-bell. 

Caponet,  8.  A  small  capon. 

Capon's-fbather,  8.  The  colum- 
bine. 

'^c:porH.}'-(^-^-)Ahood. 

Cappadochio,  8.    A  cant  term  for 

a  prison. 
Cap-paper,  8.'    A  coarse  sort  of 

brownish  paper. 
Cappe,  8.  A  cope.  Pr.  Part, 
Cappel,  v.  To  mend  or  top  shoes. 

Craven, 
Cappbr,  (1)  V.  To  chop  the  hands. 

East. 

(2)  V.  To  coagulate ;  to  wrinkle. 

(3)  8.  A  cap-maker. 
Cappy-holb,  8.  A  kind  of  game. 
Caprifole,  8.  The  honeysuckle. 
Capriole,  8.  A  lady's  head-dress. 
Caprick,  a.  A  sort  of  wine. 
Caps,  8.    (1)  All  sorts  of  fungi. 

Ea8t. 

(2)  Hoodsheaves  of  corn-shocks. 

North. 

Cap-screed,  8.  The  rim  of  a  cap. 
North. 

Capsize,  v.  To  turn  over. 

Captain,  adj.  Chief;  more  excel- 
lent. ShaX:. 

Capuccio,  s.  A  hood.  Spemer* 


.1 


iV.)  Ahorse. 


Capul, 
capbl, 

CAPLB, 

Capul,  «.  A  domestic  hen. 
Car,  (1)  «.  {A.'S.)   A  rock. 

(2)  8.    A  wood  or  grove  on  a 
moist  soil,  generally  of  alders. 

(3)  8.     Any   hollow    place  or 
marsh. 

(4)  V.  To  carry.  South. 

(5)  «.    A  bottle  or  keg  of  one  or 
two  gallons.  Leic. 

(6)  8.  A  gutter.  Line. 
Carabins,«.  a  sort  of  light  cavalry, 

in  the  16th  cent.,  armed  with 
carabines. 
Caracol,  8.   The  half  turn  which 
a    horseman    makes  on    either 
side. 
Caractes,  \8.  {A.'N.)     Charac- 
CARECTis,  J  ters ;  figures ;  applied 
especially  to  characters  for  magi- 
cal purposes. 
Caraoe,  8.  (A.'N.)       Measure; 

quality. 
Caraing,  y  8.  (A.-N.)  A  carcase. 
carfyne,  \  Caronye8,      carcases. 
CAROiNG,  J  Rob.  Gloue. 
Caravel,  "j  8.  {Fr.  caraveUe.)    A 
CARVEL,    Y  I'S^^  round  ship,  wilh 
carveil,  J  a  square  poop,  rigged 
and  fitted  out  like  a  galley. 
Cara WAYES,  8.  Comfits  made  with 
carawav  seeds. 

0 

Carberry,«.  a  gooseberry.  North, 
Carbokul,  8.  A  carbuncle. 
Carbonado,  (I)  s.     A  steak  cut 

crosswavs  for  broiling. 

(2)  V.  To  broil. 
Carcanet.  See  Carkanet. 
Carcelage,  8.  Prison  fees. 
Card,  (1)  adj.  Crooked.  North. 

(2)  8.  A  chart. 

(3)  8.  The  mariner's  compass. 

We're  all  like  sea  cards. 
All  onr  endeavonrs  and  our  motions. 
As  they  do  to  tiie  north,  still  point  nt 
beauty.  B.  ^  FL,  Chances,  i,  11. 

(4)  V.   To  mix  bad  and  good 
together* 
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And  these;  for  that  by  themselves  they 
Mrill  not  utter,  to  mingle  and  to  card 
with  the  apostles'  doctrines,  Sec.,  that 
at  the  least  yet  he  may  so  vent  them. 
Sermon  at  St.  Giles,  1592. 

You  card  your  beer,  if  you  see  your 
guests  begin  to  be  drunK,  half  small, 
half  strong. 
Qreene'i  Quip  fir  an  Upst.  Courtier,  1620. 

(5)  7b  speak  by  the  cardf  to  speak 
vriih  great  exactness. 

Cardba,  a,  (1)  A  card  player. 
(2)  A  jackdaw.  SufoUk. 

Cardew,  8,  An  alderkar. 

Cardiaclb,  8.  (  Gr,)  A  disease  af- 
fecting the  heart. 

Cardicue,  «.  (corrupted  from  Fr, 
quart  rfVcK.)  The  fourth  ])art  of 
a  French  crown,  about  fifteen- 
pence.  The  other  is  the  spelling 
of  the  time. 

Did  1  not  yester-moming 
Bring  yon  in  a  cardeeu  there  from  the  pea- 
sant. 
Whose  ass  I'd  driven  aside? 

B.  jr  Ft.,  Bloody  Brother,  iv,  2. 

Cardinal,  (1)  «.  A  liquor  drunk  in 

the  University,  made  like  bishop, 

except  that  claret  is  substituted 

for  port  wine. 

(2)  «.  A  kind  of  cloak,  in  fashion 

about  1760. 
Cardinal-trilost,  8.    A  Cornish 

fish,  the  three-tailed  ray.  BorUue, 
Care,  8.  (I)  Grief;  vexation. 

(2)  The  mountain -ash.  Devon* 
Carb-awates,  8,  Caraways. 

Yet,  if  a  storme  should  rise  (by  ni|^t  or 

day), 
Of  sugar-snowes,  and  haile  of  care-a-wayea. 
Dome*,  Scourge  of  FoUy,  1611 . 

Care-cakb,  8,  A  pancake.  North. 

Care-cloth,  8.  A  squai*e  cloth 
formerly  held  over  the  head  of  a 
bride  by  four  men. 

Carbcrin,  adv.  Cheerfully.  North- 
umb. 

Careful,  adj,  (A.-S.)  Sorrowful. 

Careire,  8,  {Fr.)  The  short  turn- 
ings of  a  nimble  horse ;  the  move- 
ments of  a  drunken  man. 

Carer,  «.  A  sieve.  Derbyah* 


Careware,  «.  A  cart.  North. 

Carf,  (1)  pret,  t.    Carved. 

(2)  8.    The  breadth  of  one  cut- 
ting in  a  rick  of  hay.  Kent. 

Carfax,  *.  {J.-N)    A  meeting  of 
four  roads. 

Cargo,  «.    A  bully- or  bravo. 

Car-hand,  «.      The   left    hand. 
North. 

Carien,  v.  (A.'S.)    To  carry. 

Caries,  8.  {A.-N.)    Carats  of  gold 

Cakine,  (1)  8.    The  bottom  of  a 
ship. 

(2)  V.    To  pijk  or  prune  the 
feathers.  Leic» 

Iiet  me  see,  says  madam,  where's  my 
cornet  ?    Pray  carine  this,  favourite. 

Ladie^  Dictionary,  1694. 

Cark,  (1)  8.  (A.'S.)  Care ;  anxiety. 

(2)  V.  To  be  careful  and  diligent. 

(3)  adj.    Stiff.  Leic. 

(4)  ».   Forty  tod  of  wool. 
Cark  an  BT,     l 

CARCANET,    1 8,  {Fr.)  Anccklace. 

CARQ.UENBT,  I 


As  rines,  and  stones,  and  carkenettes. 
To  make  them  please  the  eye. 

Turberville's  Tragicall  T<de9,\h9ft. 

About  his  necke  a  earknet  rich  he  ware 
Of  precious  stones  all  set  in  gold  well  tried. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  vii,  47. 

About  thy  neck  a  carkanet  is  bound 
Made  of  the  ruble,  pearly  and  diamond. 

Herrick,  p.  80. 

Carl,  # .  {A.-S.)  A  churl ;  a  bond- 
man ;  a  clown. 

Carl-cat,  «.    A  tom-cat.  North. 

Carlinb,  8.  A  term  applied  to  an 
old  woman.  North. 

Carlino,  8.  A  penguin. 

Carlings,  8.  Grey  peas,  steeped 
all  night  in  water,  and  fried  the 
next  day  with  butter,  eaten  on 
Palm  Sunday,  formerly  called 
Calling  Sunday.  North. 

Carlish,  a((^'.    Churlish.  North. 

Carlot,  8,   A  rustic,  or  churl. 

Carmes,  8.  {A.'N)  Carmelite 
friars. 

Carnadinb,  8.    The  camfttioiu 
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Carnary-chapel,  «.    A  charnel- 
house. 

Carnel,  #.  (1)  (A.'N,)    A  bat- 
tlement. 
(2)  A  dish  in  cookery. 

Camel  of  pork.  Take  the  brawnn  of 
Bwvne.  Parboiie  it,  and  rrynde  it  smale, 
and  alay  it  up  witii  ^olkes  of  ayrenn. 
Set  it  over  the  fyre  with  white  greece, 
and  lat  it  not  seeth  to  fast.  Do  there- 
inne  safronn  and  powdor.fort,  and  roesse 
it  forth;  and  cast  thereinue  powdor- 
fort,  and  serve  it  forth.    Forme  of  Cury. 

Carnbt,  v.   To  coax.  Var.  d, 
Carnifbx,  «.  (Lai.)   A  scoundrel. 
Carnilate,  v.    To  build  houses 

with  battlements. 
Carnill,    «.     Kernel.   Heywoodf 

1556. 
Carnositt,  8,  (LaL)    Fleshiness. 

"  Carnonti^e  or  anye  thynge  that 

is  fleashye."  Huloei. 
Caroch,  «.  {Fr.)   A  large  coach. 

Have  with  them  for  the  ^eat  caroeh,  six 

horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler 

bare, 
And  my  three  women. 

B.  Jons.,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv,  2. 

Caroigne,  8,    See  Caraing. 
Carol,  (1)  ».  {J.-N.)   A  dance. 

(2)  V.   To  dance. 

(3)  8.  A  closet  or  small  study. 
Carol-window f  a  bow- window. 

Carouse,  «.   A  bumper. 

Next  he  devoured  up  a  loyne  of  veale, 
Upon    foure  capons  then  his  teeth  did 

deale, 
And  sent  them  downe  into  his  padding 

^ouse. 
So  tooke  the  cup,  and  drinkiiie  a  carowse. 
Fell  to  )iis  rabets,  and  dispatchinfi:  foure. 
Rowlands,  Knave  of  Sp.  on/Z).,  1613. 

Carp,  *•  (1)  (A.-N.)   Speech ;  con- 
versation. 
(2)  Noise ;  tumult. 

Carpe,  v.  {A..N.)   To  talk. 

Carpbt-kniohts,  8.  Knights  dab- 
bed at  court  by  favour,  instead 
of  for  distinguished  military  ser- 
vices.  Hence,  an  effeminate 
person. 


But  as  for  yon,  your  doatht  are  rich  lod 

rare, 
Of  purple  hues,  onbroidered  all  most  feire, 
Signes  of  your  laiie  mindes;  and  your 

delights 
In  wanton   dancings    are,  fond   carpet' 

knights : 
In  jackets  short,' with  sleeves  most  delicate, 
And  hairelaoe,  bongrace,  most  effeminate. 

Carpets,  #.    Covers  for  tables  or 

sideboards. 
Carpkt-shield,  «.    An  effeminate 

person. 

Can  I  not  touch  some  upstart  carpet-shield 
Of  Loliu's  Sonne,  that  never  saw  the  field  ? 

BalTs  Sat.,  iv,  i. 

CARPBT-sauiRB,  #•  An  effeminate 
person. 

For  that  the  valiant  will  defend  her  fame, 
When  carpet  squires  will  hide  their  heads 
with  shame. 

TurberviUe's  TragicaU  Tales,  1587. 

Carpbt-standino,  f.  A  small 
piece  of  rich  carpet,  for  royal 
and  noble  personages. 

Carpbt-wat,  «.  A  green  sward. 
Ea8L 

Carpmeals,  8,  A  coarse  sort  of 
cloth  made  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Carpnel,  8.  A  kind  of  white  cot- 
ton cloth. 

Carr,  8.  A  sort  of  black  fibrous 
material  washed  up  by  the  sea  in 
heavy  gales,  and  used  for  fuel. 
East. 

Carrack,  8,  A  Spanish  galeon; 
any  vessel  of  great  value  and 
size.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
name  was  given  to  smaller 
vessels. 

Carrans,  8,  Buskins  or  covering 
for  the  feet  and  legs,  cut  out  of 
the  raw  hide.  /.  Mem, 

Carrect,  8.  A  carat  of  gold. 

Carrbfour,  8.  {Fr,)  A  place 
where  four  ways  meet. 

Carrel,  8,   Fustian  cloth. 

Carriage,  8.  (1)  A  drain.  WUU. 
(2)  A  belt  to  carry  a  whetstone 
behind  the  mower. 
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Carrock,  9.    A  heap  of  stones  for 
a  boundary-mark,  l^orth, 
'  Carrosse,  8,  (Fr.)    A  coach. 
Carroy,  8,  (A.'N.)    a  square  or 

body  of  soldiers. 
Carry,  ».  (I)  To  drive.  Craven* 

(2)  To  recover.  North. 

(3)  To  carry  coals,  to  submit  to 
any  indignity. 

Carry-castle,  «.    An  elephant. 

So  closely  ambusht  almost  every  day, 
To  watcu  the  carry  castle,  in  his  way. 

Du  Bar  tea. 

C  arrY'Merry,  f .  A  kind  of  sledge 
for  conveying  goods  from  one 
warehouse  to  another.  Somerset. 

Carry-plbck,  8.  A  boggy  place, 
the  water  of  which  leaves  a  red 
sediment.  Lane. 

Carry-tale,  s.    A  tale-bearer. 

Carrywitchet,  8.  See  Car- 
whichet. 

^Kr^ssK.}»-(^-*-«''-)  Cresses. 

Carsby,  «.   Kersey. 

Carsick,  s.  The  kennel  or  gutter. 
North. 

Cart,  8.  (^.-S.)   A  chariot,  or  car. 

Cart-bread,  «.  Bought  bread. 
Elyot. 

Carted,  adj.  Not  considered; 
equivalent  to  "  put  on  the  shelf." 

Carter,  8.  {A.-S.)    A  charioteer. 

Carthagines,  8.  A  cant  term  for 
cart-horses. 

Cartle,  v.   To  clip,  or  cut  round. 

Cart- LOOSE,  8.   A  cart-rut.  North. 

Cartly,  adv.  Rough;  unman- 
nerly. North. 

C  ART-RAKE,  8.  A  cart-track.  Essex. 

Cart-sadel,  8.  The  saddle  placed 
on  the  horse  in  the  shafts. 

Carve,  (1)  «.   A  plough  land. 

(2)  V.    To  grow  sour,  or  curdle. 
North. 

(3)  v.    To  cut ;  to  slice. 
Carvel,  #.  (1)   A  small  ship,  or 

caravel. 

(2)  A  prostitute. 


(3)  (A.'N.)  A  basket;  a  chicken- 
coop.  North. 

Carvett,  8.  A  thick  hedge-row. 
Kent. 

Carvis-cakes,  8.  Flat  round 
oatmeal  cakes,  with  caraway 
seeds. 

Carvist,  *.   A  young  hawk. 

Car- WATER,  8.  Chalybeate  water. 
North. 

Carwhichet,      1         . 

CARWITCHET.  l^'.^f  P'"'    °' 

I  quibble. 


CARWITCHET, 

carrywitchet,  J 


All  the  foul  1'  the  fair,  I  mean  all  the 
dirt  in  Smithfield, — that's  one  of  Master 
Littlewit's  carwhichets  now, — will  be 
thrown  at  our  banner  today,  if  the 
matter  does  not  please  the  people. 

B.  Jons  ,  Barth.  Fair,  v.  1. 

Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of 
punns,  conundrums,  and  carrawitchets, 
— at  which  the  king  laught  till  his  sides 
crackt.  Arbuthnot,  Dissert,  on  DumpUng. 

Cary,  8.    A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 
Carye,  v.    To  go. 
Carystyb,  8.  (JLat,)    Scarcity. 
Cas,    *.     (1)     {A.'N.)     Chance; 

hazard. 

(2)  A  case. 
Casardly,  €ulv.   Unlucky.  North. 
Casbald,  8.   A  term  of  contempt. 
Cascade,  v.   To  vomit. 
Case,  {I)  v.   To  skin  an  animal; 

to  strip. 

(2)  8.    A  kind  of  fish,  somewhat 

like  a  char,  but  not  so  much 

esteemed.    Nicolson  and  Bum*8 

West,  and  Cumb.t  i,  185. 
Case&ings,  8.   The  skins  of  beasts 

that  die  by  accident.  Chesh. 
Caselty,  a^.    Uncertain ;  casual. 

West. 
Casemund,  8.    A  casement.  Hey^ 

wood,  1556. 
Case-worm,  8.    The  caddis.  East. 
Cas  HE,  V.   To  cashier. 
Casibrs,  8.    Broad  wide  sleeves. 

Devon. 
Casings,  8.    Dried  cow-dung  used 

for  fuel.  North, 
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Casks,  adj.    Strong. 
Casket,  s.  A  stalk,  or  stem.  North. 
Casperb,  9.  The  plant  cardiac. 
Cassabully,  8.    The  winter  cress. 

South. 
Cassb,  (1)  V.  (A.'N.)  To  discharge; 

to  cashier ;  to  disband. 

(2)  8.   An  earthworm.  Fhrio, 
Cassiasistre,  8.      A  plant,   the 

cassia  fistula.  Gerard. 
Cassock      1  «.  {Fr.)  Alooseout- 
CASsAauE,  J  ward  coat. 
Casson,  8.    Beef.  Dekker. 
Cassydonys,  8.    The  calcedony. 
Cast,  (1)  v.  To  speak ;  to  address. 

{2)v.  To  intend. 

(3)  V.   To  contrive. 

(4)  V.       To  consider;  to  de- 
termine. 

(5)  8.      Chance;    opportunity. 
North. 

(6)  V.     To  bring  forth  prema- 
turely, said  of  beasts.  Shropsh. 

(7)  ».   To  vomit. 

(8)  V.    To  empty. 

(9)  part.  p.      Thwarted;    de- 
feated. Shropsh. 

{10)  part.  p.    Warped.  North. 

(11)  ».    To  choke  one's  self  with 
eating  too  fast.  North. 

(12)  V.    To  yield;   to  produce. 
Norf. 

(13)  V.    To  add  up  a  sum;  to 
reckon. 

(14)  V.  To  think;  to  cogitate. 
Baret. 

(15)  9.  A  second  swarm  of  bees 
from  one  hive. 

(16)  «.    A  brace  or  couple. 

(17)  part.  p.    Cast  off ;  thrown 
aside. 

{IS) part. p.   Plotted;  devised. 

(19)  *.  {A.'S.)    A  stratagem;  a 
contrivance. 

(20)  8.   A  flight  of  hawks. 

(21)  V.    To  set  a  hawk  on  a 
perch. 

(22)  ©.   To  purge  a  hawk. 

(23)  When  hounds  check,  and 
the  huntsman  tries  to  recover 


the  scent  by  taking  the  hounds 
round  about  the  spot,  he  is  said 
to  ca8t  them. 

(24 )  V.  To  rectify  or  correct  a 
compass.  Palag. 

(25)  V.  To  arrange  or  disposQ. 
Pr.  P. 

(26)  To  ca8t  up,  to  upbraid. 
North.  Also,  to  forsake.  To  ca»t 
afore,  to  forecast.  **I  cast  my 
penyworthes,^*ej»Ott»^>c/e/  whan 
I  have  all  caste  my  peny  worthes, 
I  maye  put  my  wynnyng  in  myn 
eye."  Palsgrave.  To  coat  be* 
yond  the  moon,  to  attempt  im- 
possibilities ;  also,  to  indulge  in 
wild  thoughts  and  conjectures. 
To  cast  water,io  find  out  diseases 
by  the  inspection  of  urine^ 

(27)  V.    To  groan.  Warw. 

(28)  8.  {A.'S.)  Strife;  con- 
tention. 

(29)  V.    To  condemn. 

(30)  8.  A  small  portion  of  bread. 

Castelet,  *.  {A.-N.)    A  turret. 

Castelle,  s.  {A.'N.)  A  large  cis- 
tern. 

Caster,  8.  (1)  A  cloak.  Dekker. 

(2)  A  cow  that  casts  her  calf. 

(3)  To  come  the  c?&itr, futuere. 

Abating  that  expression,  I  should  have 
Bworn  that  thou  and  1  should  have  come 
the  caster  with  )ier  by  turns. 

Howard^  Man  of  Newmarket^  1678. 

Castes,  s.  An  instrument  for 
punishing  schoolboys  with  a 
blow  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Comw. 

Casting-bottle,  8.    A  bottle  for 

casting,  or  sprinkling,  perfumes ; 

a  fashionable  luxury  in  the  days 

of  Elizabeth.     Sometimes  called 

a  casting -glass. 

Pray  Jove  the  perfumed  courtiers  keep 
their  casting-bottles,  pick.tooths,  aud 
Bhittlecocks  Irum  you. 

B.  Jons.,  Cynthia's  Bev.,  i,  1. 

Faith,  ay :  his  civet  and  his  casting-glass 
Have  helpt  him  to  a  place  anion^  the  rest. 
B.  Jon.,  Ev.  M.  out  ofH.,  iv,  4. 

,  Castle,  #.    A  sort  of  close  helmet. 
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Castleward,  8.  A  tax  laid  on 
those  dwelling  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  garrison. 

Castling,  *.  A  calf  born  before 
its  time. 

Castock,  s.  The  heart  of  a  cabbage. 
North, 

Castor,  8,  (Lat.)     A  beaver. 

Castrel,  8.  (^.-iV.)    An  inferior 

kind  of  hawk. 

Like  as  the  sparrow,  from  the  castrels  ire, 
Made  Iiis  asylum  in  t)ie  wise  mau's  fist. 
Foem  addressed  to  Lady  Drake,  1596. 

Cat,  «•  (1)  A  mess  of  coarse  meal, 
clay,  &c.,  placed  in  dove^^cotes, 
to  allure  strangers.  East, 

(2)  A  ferret.  Suffolk, 

(3)  A  game  played  among  ooys 
with  sticks,  and  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  rising  in  the  middle,  so  as 
to  rebound  when  struck  on  either 
side. 

(4)  A  stand  formed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  crossing 
and  united  in  the  centre,  to  place 
before  the  fire  for  supporting  a 
plate  of  buttered  toast. 

(5)  (From  a  common  usage  of 
the  Fr,  chat.)  Pudendum  f. 

(6)  Mentula.  Somerset, 

(7)  A  shed  to  protect  soldiers 
while  lying  ready  to  attack. 

Catadupe,  *.  {Gr,)    A  cataract. 
Cataian,  8,  A  sharper. 
Catapuce,  8,  {A.'N,)    A  kind  of 

spurge. 
Cat-arles,  8,  An  eruptive  disorder 

of  the  skin.  North. 
Catayl,  8.  A  sort  of  vessel.  Rich' 

ard  C,  de  L, 
Cat-beagle,  #.     A  swift  kind  of 

beagle. 
Cat-bill,  «.  A  woodpecker.  North. 
Cat-blash,  8,   Any  thin  liquid,  as 

weak  tea.  Line, 
Cat-boils,  #.  Small  boils.  North* 

ampt. 
Cat-brain,  # .  A  sort  of  rough  clay 

mixed  with  stone.  West, 


Cat-call,  s.  A  sort  of  whistle. 
Catch,  (1)  s.    A  few  hairs  drawn 

out  of  a  knot  or  bunch,  woven 

in  the  silk. 

(2)  «.  A  sort  of  ship. 

(3)  *.  The  eye  of  a  link. 

Orbiculus.  oinj.  Maille.  Tlie  male,  the 
catch,  or  rundle  through  Mhtch  the 
latchet  passeth  and  is  fastened  with  the 
toong  of  the  buckle :  a  loope. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

(4)  To  catch  copper,  to  take 
harm.  To  Iw  upon  the  catch,  to 
seek  an  opportunity. 

I  hope  yon  do  not  lie  upon  the  catch  to 
weary  and  tire  me  out,  by  putting  more 
upon  me  then  a  horse  is  able  to  endure, 
and  then  go  about  to  hang  me,  because 
I,  through  tiredness,  want  bodily 
strengtli  and  abilities  to  make  and  pro- 
nounce my  defence.    English  Worthies. 

To  catch  a  fell.  A  weaver  is  said 
to  have  caught  a  fell  when  he 
finishes  his  piece,  because  there 
is  always  a  small  portion  wove 
beyond  the  actual  termination 
of  the  piece,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  remainder  of  the 
warp  after  the  finished  work  is 
cut  out. 

Catch -CORNER,  s,  A  well-known 
child's  game. 

Catched,  adj.    Entangled.  Beds. 

Catcherel,  8,  A  catchpole.  Pr,  P. 

Catch-land,  s.  Border-land,  of 
which  the  tithe  was  disputable, 
and  taken  by  the  first  claimant 
who  could  catch  it.  Norf. 

Catch-water,  s.  A  reservoir  of 
water  in  a  newly-erected  com- 
mon. Somerset, 

Catchy,  adj.  Disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage. 

Cate,  V,    To  be  lecherous.  North. 

CATHh,  8.  (A.'N.)  Goods;  property; 
treasure,  or  money. 

Cater,  v.  To  cut  diagonally. 

Cater-cousin,  s.  (1)  An  intimate 
friend. 
(2)  A  parasite. 

CAT£REYNis,«.(^.-iVl)  Quadralus; 
farthings. 
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Caterpillar,  8.  A  cockchafer. 
Somerset, 

Caterramel,  v.  To  hollow  out. 
fVarw. 

Catersnozzled,  part.  p.  Zig-zag. 

Catkry,  8.  The  place  where  pro- 
visions were  kept. 

Cates,  8,  Provisions. 

In  a  plaine  country  greeting  he  invitetl 
us  to  drinke  and  eate  with  him  such 
eaies  as  ihe  house  afforded. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Cat-gallows,  ».    A  child's  game. 

Cathammed,  adj.  Awkward ; 
clumsy.  South. 

Cat-haws,  8.  Common  haws. 
North. 

Cathedral,  8.  A  hully.  Line, 

Gather,  8.  A  cradle.  North. 

Cat-hip,  *.  The  burnet  rose. 
North. 

Cat-ice,  «.  Ice  from  which  the 
water  has  receded.  Northampt. 

Cat-in-pan,  *.  A  turncoat,  or  de- 
serter from  his  party ;  to  turn 
cat-in'pan,  to  be  a  turncoat. 

Our  fine  phylosopher,  our  trimme  learned 

elfe, 
Is  gone  to  see  as  false  a  spie  as  himselfe. 
Damon  smatters  as  well  as  he  of  craltie 

pilosophie, 
Aud  can  tourne  cat  in  the  panne  veiy  pre- 

tily : 
But  Carisophus  hath  given  him  such  a 

mightie  checke, 
As  I  thiuke  in  the  ende  will  hreake  his 

necke.  Damon  and  Pithias,  p.  206. 

Thus  may  ye  see  to  turne  thecal  in  the  pan. 
WorkesofJ.  Heiwood,  1598. 

Catling,  s.  The  string  of  a  lute  or 

violin,  made  of  cat-gut. 
Catmallisons,  8.  Cupboards  near 

chimneys    for    dried    beef  and 

provisions.  North. 
Catrigged,  adj.    Badly  creased; 

applied  to  linen.  North. 
Cats  and  kittens,  8,   The  blos- 
soms of  the  salix. 
Cats-cradle,    s.      A     children's 

game,  with  string  twisted  on  the 

ingera. 


Cats-poot,  8,  Ground  ivy.  North, 
Cats-head,  9.  (1)     A  kind  of  po« 

rous  stone  found  in  coal  pits. 

(2)  A  sort  of  apple. 
Cats-heer,«.  "CatteS'heere,  other- 

wyse  called  a  felon.  Furuncuhu." 

Huloet. 
Catso,  8.  (Ital,  cazzo.)    A   low 

term  of  reproach ;    a  rogue ;  a 

base  fellow.     Catzerie,  cheating, 

roguery. 

And  so  cunningly  temporize  with  this  cuU' 
ning  eatao.  Wily  beguiled,  0.  PI. 

—  And  looks 
Like  one  that  is  employed  in  catzerie 
Aud  crosbiting ;  such  a  rogue,  &c. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PL,  viii,  874. 

Cats-smere,  8,   An  old  name  of  a 

plant,  axungia. 
Cats-tail,  «.  (1)     The  catkin  of 

the  hazel  or  willow. 

La  lleur  de  noyer  semblable  k  la  queue 
d'un  rat,  minons  in  Gallia  Narbonensi. 
The  cats  tailes  on  nut*trees,  the  long 
bud  hanging  like  a  long  worme  or  ag- 
glet.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

(2)  The  plant  horsetail. 

(3)  A  sore  place,  or  fester.  Cot* 
grave. 

Cat-stairs,  s.  Tape,  &c.,  twisted 
to  resemble  stairs.  North, 

Catter,  v.  To  thrive.  North. 

Catton,  v.    To  thump.  North. 

Catwhin,  8.  The  dog-rose.  North. 

Cat-with-two-tails,  *.  An  ear- 
wig. North, 

Catwitted,  adj.  Silly  and  con- 
ceited. North. 

Cauch,  8.  A  nasty  mixture.  Devon, 

Cauci,  ]  8.  {A.-N.)  A  causeway, 
CAucfi,  J  or  road. 

Cauciour,  8.  A  surveyor.  Cumb, 

Caud,  adj.  Cold.  North, 

Caudebec,  8.  A  hat  of  French 
fashion,  used  in  England  about 
1700. 

Caudel,  1  «.  (A.-N.)  A  sort  of 
CAWDEL,  J  pottage. 

Chykens  in  cawdel.  Take  chykenns, 
and  boile  hem  in  gode  broth,  and  ramme 
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ihem  up.  Tlienne  tnke  jolkes  of  ayren, 
jand  the  broth,  and  alye  it  togedre.  Do 
thereto  powdor  of  eynger,  and  sugar 
ynowh,  safronn,  and  salt;  and  set  it 
over  the  fyre  withoutc  buyllynge,  and 
serve  the  c'hykens  hole,  other  y-broken, 
and  lay  the  sowe  onoward. 

Forme  of  Curyt'p.  9. 

Cavodel  ferry.  Take  floer  of  paynde- 
mayn  and  gode  wyue ;  and  drawe  it  to- 
gyclre.  Do  thereto  a  grete  Quantity  of 
sugar  cypre,  or  hony  clarified ;  and  do 
thereto  safronn.  Boile  it,  and  whan  it 
is  boiled,  alye  it  uo  with  5olke8  of  ayren, 
and  do  thereto  salt,  and  messe  it  forth, 
and  lay  thereon  sugar  and  powdor  gyn- 
ger.  Forme  ojCury,  p.  11. 

Caudelitnnjn^.  Take  vemage,  or  other 
gode  swete  wyne,  and  jolkes  of  eyren 
beten  and  streyned,  and  put  therto 
snger,  and  colour  hit  with  saffron,  and 
setlie  hit  tyl  hit  begyn  to  boyle,  and 
strawe  pouder  of  ginger  theron;  and 
serve  hit  forthe.  Warner,  p.  82. 

Caudernb,  8,   A  caldron. 
Caudle,  8,  Any  slop.  Devon.   See 

Caudel, 
Caud-pie,  8.  t.  e,t  Cold  pie ;  a  dis- 
appointment or  loss.  North, 
Caugle,  0.  To  quarrel.  North, 
Cauk,  *.  (A.'N.)  Limestone.  East, 
Caul,  «.  (1)  A  spider's  web. 

(2)  A  swelling.  North, 
Cauld,  8.  A  dam-bead.  North, 
Caule,  8.  (1)  Tbe  filament  inclos- 
ing the  brain.     '*  Les  covertures 
de  la  cervelle.    The  caules  or 
filmes  of  the  braine.''  Nomenclat, 
(2)  A  coif.  "  Where  is  my  caule  7 
Ou    est    raon    escofion?"     The 
French  Alphabet^  1615. 
Caumpersomb,  a^f/.  Lively;  play- 
ful. Derbysh. 
Caumy,  adj.  Qualmy,  Northampt, 
Caup,  V,  (A.'S,  ceapian.)    To  ex- 
change. North, 
Caup  HE, «.  Co£fee. 

The  Tartars  have  a  drink  not  good  at 
meat  called  cauphe,  made  of  a  berry  as 
bigge  as  a  small  heane,  dryed  in  a  fur- 
nace and  beat  to  powder  of  a  soote  co- 
lour, in  taste  little  bitterish,  that  tliey 
seeth  and  drinke  hot  as  may  be  en- 
dured ;  it  is  good  all  houres  uf  the  day, 
but  especially  morning  and  evening, 
when  to  that,  purpose  they  enteriaiue 


themselves  two  or  three  houres  in 
eaupke-houses,  wliich  ui  all  Turkey 
abound  more  then  innes  and  alehouses 
with  us. 

BlunVi  Voyage  in  the  Levant,  1C50. 

Caupgnate,  V,  (Lat.)   To  hold  an 

eating-house. 
Caury,  adj,  {A.'N.)  Worm-eaten. 
Cause,  conj.  Because. 
Causey,  «.  {A.-N.)    A  causeway, 

of  which  it  is  the  more  correct 

spelling. 
Caush,  8,    A    sudden    declivity. 

North. 
Cauridick,  8.  {Lat.)    A  lawyer. 
Cautel,  *.  {A.'N.)      A  cunning 

trick. 
Cautelous,  adj.  Artful ;  cautious. 
Caution,  *.  A  pledge ;  a  surety. 
Cave,  (1)  ».  To  tilt  up.   Shropsh, 

(2)  To  fall  in,  as  earth  when 
undermined. 

(3)  To  rake ;  to  separate.  South. 

(4)  To  thrash  corn. 

(5)  8.  A  cabbage.  North. 
Caveare,  8,  The  spawn  of  a  kind 

of  sturgeon  pickled,  salted,  and 
dried,  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  great  dainty. 

Cavbl,  (1)  V,    To  divide  or  allot 
land. 
(2)  8,  A  part  or  share.   North, 

Cavenard,  8,  (A.-N.)  A  term  of 
reproach. 

Caversyn,*.  (.^.-.V.)  A  hypocrite. 

Cavill,  8,    A  coif,  or  caule. 

Her  golden  loekes  like  Hermus  sands, 
(Or  tlien  bright  Hermus  brighter) 

A  spangled  cavi// binds  in  with  bands, 
Then  silver  morning  lighter. 

Engum^  Helicon,  1614. 

Cavillation,  8,  (Lat,)  A  cavil- 
ling ;  a  quibble  iu  law.  "  Cavil- 
latioHf  or  subtvle  forged  tale. 
Cavillafio:*  Huhet, 

Caving,  8.  Refuse  swept  from  tbe 
threshing  floor.  Ea8t, 

Cavous,  adj.  Hollow ;  full  of  caves. 

Caw,  (I)  8,  The  rot  in  sheep. 
Devon, 
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^2)  r.  To  bring  forth  a  lamb. 
(3)  V,  To  gasp  for  breath.  Devon, 

Caward,  adv.  Backward. 

Cawbaby,  s.  An  awkward,  shy 
boy.  Devon, 

Cawdaw,  *.  A  jackdaw.   North. 

Cawdle,  8,  Entanglement ;  con- 
fusion ;  also  a  mining  term  for  a 
thick  and  muddy  fluid.    Comw» 

Cawdrife,  8,  A  shivering  feeling. 
North. 

Cawdy-mawdy,  8.  The  Royston 
crow.  Northampt. 

Cawe,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  go,  or  walk. 

Cawf,  8.  An  eel-box.  East. 

Caw  FT  AIL,  8.  A  dunce.   Lane. 

Cawhand,  8.  The  left  hand.  North. 

Cawken,  v.  To  breed,  applied 
especially  to  hawks. 

Cawky,  adj.   Frumpish.   Line, 

Cawl,  (1)  *.  A  swelling  from  a 
blow.  Yorksh. 

(2)  V.    To  do  work  awkwardly. 
North. 

(3)  ».   A  coop.   Kent. 

(4)  8.    A  sort  of  silk. 

(5)  V.   To  bully.   North. 
Cawm,  v.   In  Derbyshire,  the  rear- 
ing of  a  horse  is  called  cawming. 

Cawnky,  8.    A  silly  fool ;  a  half 

idiot.   Berks. 
Cawnse,  8.    A  pavement.   Devon. 
Cawte,  adj.  Cautious. 
Caxon,  8,    A  worn-out  wig.   So- 
merset. 
Cay,  v.  To  caw,  as  a  crow. 
Cayn,  8.  A  nobleman. 
Caynard,  8.  {A.-N.)   A  rascal. 
Cayre,  v.  To  go ;  to  come.  Cayers, 

comers.   Morte  Arthur e. 
Cayser,     \8.  (A.-S.)    An  empe- 

c  AYS  ERE,  fror. 
CAyTEFET^,  8.  (A.-N.)  Wrctchcd- 

ness. 
Cayvar,  8.    A  kind  of  ship.    K. 

AlisaundeTj  6062. 
Cazami,  8.    The  centre  or  middle 

of   the    sun;     an    astrological 

term. 
CAjTEfpret  t.  Caught.  Rob,  GIotac. 


Ceace,  8,    A  layer  of  earth,  straw, 

&c.  Noff. 
Cease,  v.  To  die.  Shakesp, 
Ceate,  8,  A  membrane. 
Cecchin,  8.    An  Italian  coin,  a 

sequin. 
Cedule,  8.  A  schedule. 
Cee,  8.  The  sea. 
Cege,  8.  A  seat.  See  Sege, 
Ceggb,  8.  The  water  flower  de-luce. 

See  Segye. 
Ceise,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  seize. 

^„^     *   Y8,    A  sort  of  skull-cap. 

C  ELATE,  J  *^ 

Celature,  8.  {A.'N.)   The  under- 

surface  of  a  vault ;  the  ceiling. 
Cele,  (1)  adj.  Happy.  See  Sele, 

(2)  8.  (A.'N.)  A  canopy. 

(3)  8.    Time ;  season.     See  Sele. 

(4)  V.  A  term  in  falconry.  "  I 
cele  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon  or  any 
other  foule  or  byrde.  whan  I  sowe 
up  their  eyes  for  caryage  or  other- 
wyse."  Palsgrave. 

Celebrious,  8.  {A.'N.)  Famous. 
Celed,  joar^.  jy.    (1)  Decorated  by 

sculpture  or  painting. 

(2)  Wainscoted. 
Cel¥:e,  adj.  Strange;  wonderful. 
Celerer,  «.  (Lat)    The  oflUcerin  a 

monastery  who  had*  the  care  of 

the  provisions. 
Celestine,  8.   A  kind  of  plunket 

or  coloured  cloth,   with   broad 

lists. 
Cellar,  *.   (A.-N.)       A  canopy, 

especially  of  a  bed.    "  Cellar  for 

a  bedde,  ciel  de  lit."  Palsgrave. 
Celle,  8.  {Lat.)  A  religious  house. 
Celsitude,  s.  {Lat.)  Highness. 
Celwylly,  adj.  Unruly.  Pr.  P. 
Ceme,  *.  A  quarter  of  corn.  Pr.  P, 

See  Seam. 
Cemmed,  adj.  Folded ;  twisted. 
Cemy,  adj.  Subtle.  Pr.  Parv, 
Cencleffe,  8.  The  daffodil. 
Cendal,  s.  {A.'N.  sendal.)    A  sort 

of  rich   silken  stuff,  which  was 

much  prized. 
Ceine,  <,  U)  A  sort  of  sauce. 
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(2)  An  assembly.  Pahffrove, 
Cbns,  8.    Incense.    To  cente,  to 

sprinkle  with  incense. 
Censer,  «.  An  incense  pot ;  a  bottle 

for  sprinkling  perfumes. 
Censure,  (1)  8.  {Lat.)  Judgment ; 

opinion. 

Tnily,  madam,  he  suffers  in  my  censure 
e^nal  with  yoar  ladyships,  and  I  think 
him  to  be  a  bundle  of  vanity,  otherwise 
called  a  fop  in  extraordinary. 

Ihttfejf,  Fool  tum*d  Critiek. 

(2)  V,  To  judge;  to  give  an 
opinion. 

They  doffe  their  upper  garments:   each 

begins 
Unto  her  milke-white  Unnen  smocke  to 

bare  her, 
Small  difference  twixt  their  white  smocks 

and  their  skins. 
And  liard  it  were  to  censure  which  were 

fairer.  Great  BriUunes  Troye,  1609. 

Cent,  8.  A  game  at  cards,  supposed 
to  bave  resembled  picquet,  and 
so  called  because  100  was  the 
game. 

Centener,  8.  An  officer  command- 
ing a  hundred  men. 

Cento,  «.  {Lai.)  A  patchwork. 

Centry-garth,«.  The  cemetery  of 

a  monastery. 

Centy-foot,  1        A  4.       J 

'  Vf.  A  game  at  cards. 
cbnt-foot,  j  ® 

1  at  cards  play'd  with  a  girl. 
Hose  by  name,  n  dainty  pearl: 
At  centy-foot  I  oft'n  moved 
Her  to  love  me,  whom  I  loved. 

Drunken  Bamaby. 

C^out,  V,  To  bark.  Shropah. 
Cbp,  0.  To  catch  a  balL  North, 
Cbfe,  8,  A  hedge. 
Cbphen,  8.     The  male,  or  young 

drone. 
Cera  DENE, «.  A  fresh-water  muscle. 

North. 
Cercle,  r.  {A,'N.)  To  surround. 
Cbrbmonibs,  «.  Prodigies.  Shakesp. 
Cerob,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  wax  taper. 
Cerke,  8,  A  shirt.  See  Sark. 
Cern,  v.  To  concern.  Shakesp, 
Cernotle,  8,  Honevsuckle. 
Cbrse,  v.  To  cease.  North. 
Certacion,  f.  Assurance. 


Certain,  duft;.  Certainly.  Chaitcer. 

Certed,  adj.  Certain ;  firm. 

Certes,  adv.  {A.-N.)  Certainly. 

Cert-money,  8.  Head  money  or 
common  fine,  paid  yearly  by  the 
residents  of  several  manors  to 
the  lords  thereof.  Blount. 

Ceruse,  s.  Ceruse  or  white-lead, 
used  by  ladies  for  painting. 

Cervb,  8.  A  circlet. 

Cervei.le,  8.  {A.»N)  The  brain. 

Cess,  (1)  v.  To  spill  water  about. 

(2)  8.  {A.-^N.)  Measure ;  estima- 
tion. "  Out  of  all  ce88t  exces- 
sively. 

(3)  V.  To  call  dogs  to  eat.  South. 

(4)  8.  A  layer  or  stratum.  East. 
Cesse,  ».  (1)  {A.~N.)  To  cease. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  To  give  seizin  or 
possession. 

Cesser,  «.  An  assessor. 

Cest,  part.  p.  (A.-N.)  Ceased. 

CEST0N,».(if.-iV].)  A  studded  girdle. 

Cete,  8.  A  company  of  badgers. 

CeterA.ch,  8.  {Fr.)  The  stone- 
fern. 

Cetywall,  8.  See  Setewale. 

Chack,  8.  The  groove  for  the 
arrow  in  a  crossbow. 

CHACEABLE,a4/*  Fit  to  bc  huutcd. 

Chacechiens,  8.  (A.'N.)  Berners. 

Chackle,9.  To  chatter.  Somerset. 

Chackstone,  8.  A  small  flint. 
North. 

Chacoon,  8.  {Span.)  A  dance  like 
the  saraband,  brought  from  Spain. 

Chad,  8.  A  small  trench  for  drain- 
ing land.  Midi.  C. 

Chadan,  8.  The  inwards  of  a  calf. 
Dorset, 

Chaddb,  ff.  To  shed. 

Chadfarthing,  8.  A  farthing  paid 
formerly  for  tiie  purpose  of  hal- 
lowing the  font  for  christenings. 

Chadle,  v.  To  make  a  small  groove 
in  which  to  drive  a  wedge  to  split 
stones.  Northampt. 

Chads,  s.  Dry  husky  fragments 
found  amongst  food.  East, 

Chafb,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  grow  angry. 
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Chafegall,  «.    A  boil  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  legs. 

Entretail,  cacorchure  ct  peau  pax  ca- 
chauffement,  souillure.  A  gali  with 
sweating:  a  chafegaU:  a  nighigall:  a 
merry  e^l,  which  may  come  by  going 
and  riding  in  a  sweat.       Nomenclator. 

Chafer,*. (1)  The  May-bug.  South. 
(2)  {d.'N,)     A  saucepan.    "A 
caudorne,  kettle,  skellet,  or  chaf- 
fer to  heate  water  in."    Nomen- 
clalor. 

Chafer-house,  8,  An  alehouse. 
North, 

Chafert,  9.  {J,'N.)  A  furnace. 
Derbyah, 

Chafewebd,  #.  An  old  name  for 
the  plant  cudwort.  Nomenclat, 

Chaff-bone,  "1  ».   The  jaw-bone. 
chafte-ban,  J  Chaf-fallent  low- 
spirited.  North. 

Chaffere,  (1)  V.  (J.-S.)  To  deal, 
exchange,  or  barter. 
(2)  s.  Merchandise. 

Cuaffle,  v.  To  haggle.  North. 

Chaff-nets,  ».  Nets  for  catching 
small  birds. 

Chaffo,  v.  To  chew.  Lane. 

Chaffron,  s.  A  chamfron,  or  head- 
piece for  a  horse  with  a  projecting 
spike. 

Chaflet,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  small  scaf- 
fold. 

Chafty,  adj.  Talkative.  Yorksh. 

Chaiere,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  chair,  or 
pulpit. 

Chain,  9.  A  weaver's  warp.  Somer- 
8et. 

Chair-hole,  8,  A  recess  made  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  rick  in  which 
a  person  stands  to  receive  the 
corn  or  hay  to  convey  it  higher 
for  completing  the  rick.  East. 

Chaisel,  8.  (A.-N.)  An  upper 
garment. 

(2)  A  sort  of  fine  linen,  of  which 
smocks  were  often  made. 

Chaitv,  €ulj.    Careful;  delicate. 

Somerset, 
Chalandb,  8»  A  chanter. 


Ch ALDER,  V.  To  crumble.  Eoft. 

Chaldron,    \8.  (A.'N.)    A  sort 

CHAWDUEN,  J  of  sauce. 

Chalk,  v.  To  mark  up  debts  with 

chalk  in  an  alehouse. 

Where  I  drauk,  and  took  my  common 
In  a  tap-house  with  my  woman : 
While  I  had  it,  there  I  paid  it, 
Till  long  chalking  broke  my  credit. 

Drunken  BanuAy. 

Chall,  8.  The  jaw.  Leie. 

Challenge,  v.  A  term  in  hunting ; 
when  hounds  or  beagles  first  find 
the  scent  and  cry. 

Chalm,  v.  To  nibble  into  minute 
particles.  Northamp. 

Chalon,  8.  A  coverlet.  Chaucer. 

Chaltered,  part.  p.  Overcome 
with  heat.  Leic. 

Cham,  (1)  adv.  Awry.  North. 
(2)  V.  To  chew  or  champ. 

Chamberdekins,  8.  Irish  beggars. 
Blount. 

Chamberbr,  8.  A  wanton  person. 

Cham  BE  RE  RE,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  cham- 
ber-maid. 

Chamber-fellow,  8.  A  chum; 
one  wlio  occupies  the  same  cham- 
bers with  another. 

Chambbrings,  8.  The  furniture  of 
a  bed  or  bed-room. 

Chamber-lib,  8.  Urine.  ShaJtesp. 

Chambbrlin,  1  9.  An  attendant 
chamberlain,  j  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent to  the  head  waiter  or  upper 
chambermaid,  or  both,  and  some- 
times male,  sometimes  female. 
Milton  says  that  Death  acted  to 
Hobson  the  carrier. 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin, 
Show'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge 

that  night, 
Puli'd  off  liis  boots,  and  took  away  the  light. 
On  the  Univ.  Carrier,  1.  14. 

I  had  even  as  live  the  chamberUune  of 
the  White  Horse  had  called  me  up  to 
bed.  PeeU's  Old  Wives  Tale,  i,  1. 

Chamber-piece,  8.  A  gun  which, 
instead  of  receiving  its  charge  at 
the  muzzle,  had  an  opening  or 
chamber  near  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, in  which  the  powder  and 
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baI1»  properly  secured,  were  de- 
posited. 

Chambers,  «.  Small  cannon,  with- 
out carriages,  used  chiefly  on 
festive  occasions. 

Chamble,  V,  To  chew. 

CHAMLET,      V       ted  stuff. 
CHAMELOT,  J  e**  ^ 

Chamblinos,  8.    Husks  of  corn. 

East. 
Chambre-forene,  8.  {A,'N,)    A 

Jakes.  Rob.  Glouc. 
Chambrel,  «.  Thejoint  or  bending 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  hind  legs 

of  a  horse. 
Chamfer,  s.  (I)  The  plain  slope 

made  by  paring  off  the  hedge  of 

anything;  a  rabbet. 

(2)  A  hollow  channel  or  gutter; 

a  furrow.    "  Chamfred  brows,*' 

furrowed  brows.  Spenser. 

As  for  the  malleoli,  a  kind  of  darts, 
shaped  they  be  on  this  fashion :  There 
is  an  arrow  made  of  a  cane,  betwixt  the 
head  and  the  steile,  joined  and  couched 
close  with  an  yron  full  of  chamfers  and 
teeth.        Ammianua  Mareellinus,  1609. 

Chamfron,  8.  (A.'N.)   Armour  for 

a  horse's  nose  and  cheeks. 
Chammer,  9.   A  richly  ornamented 

gown,  worn  by  persons  of  rank  in 

Henry  VIII's  time. 
Champ,    (1)    adj.      Hard;    firm. 

Sussex. 

(2)  V.   To  bite,  or  chew. 

(3)  V.    To  tread  heavily.  Wane. 

(4)  «.    A  scut&e.  Exmoor. 
Cham  aine,  1  at^'.  (-^.-M)  Plain; 

CHAMPION,  J  flat;  open;  applied 

to  country. 

Out  of  this  street  lies  a  way  up  into  a 
fair  champaign  heath,  where  the  walks 
are  so  pleasant,  and  the  air  so  sweet. 
Brome's  Travels  over  England. 

Champartie,  8.  {A.'I^.)  A  share 
of  land;  a  partnership  in  power. 
As  a  law  term,  a  maintenance  of 
any  one  in  his  suit  on  condition 
of  having  a  share  of  the  thing 
recovered  iu  case  of  success. 


Champe,  8.  (A.'N.)  The  field  or 
ground  in  which  carving  is 
placed. 

Champers,  s.   Hounds. 

Champeynb,  8.  A  sort  of  fine 
cloth. 

Champignon,  s.  {Fr.)  A  mush- 
room. 

Champion,  v.  To  challenge;  to 
provoke. 

Chance,  s.    The  game  of  hazard. 

Chance-bairn,  s.  A  bastard. 
Aortk. 

Chance-bone,  8.  The  huckle- 
bone.  East. 

Chandrt,  s.  The  place  where  can- 
dles were  kept. 

CHANE,j»re/.  /.  (A.'N.)   Fell. 

Chanfrous,  adj.  Very  fierce. 
North. 

Change,  s.   A  shift. 

Changeable,  adj.  Variegated. 

Chanoel,  s.    The  herb  bugloss. 

Changeling,  s.  A  child  changed 
by  the  fairies. 

Changerwife,  8.  A  female  huck- 
ster. North. 

Changingly,  adv.  Alternatelv. 
•North. 

Chanke,  8.  An  old  dish  in  cookery. 

Chanker,  8.   A  chink.  Dorset. 

Chanks,  8.  The  under  part  of  a 
pig's  head.  South. 

Channel,  s.    The  windpipe. 

Channer,  v.   To  scold.  North. 

Channest,  «.  To  exchange.  Ex- 
moor, 

Ch  ant,  V.  To  mumble ;  to  chatter, 
as  birds  do. 

Chanter,  8.  Part  of  a  bagpipe. 
North. 

Chantrel,  8.    A  decoy  partridge. 

Chap,  (!)  s.  (from  A.»S,  ceapian.) 
A  purchaser. 

(2)  A  familiar  term  for  a  com- 
panion. 

(3)  A  chink. 

(4)  A  knock. 

(5)  The  lower  jaw  of  a  pig. 

(6)  V.   To  crack. 
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Chap-book,  *.   A  small  book  sold 

by  hawkers. 
Chapchurch,  *.    A  parish  clerk. 

North. 
Chape,  ».  (1)    The  hook  or  metal 

part  at  the  top  of  a  scabbard. 

I'll  make  him  eat  the  sword  you  speak 
of;  nay,  not  only  the  sword,  but  the 
hilt,  the  knot,  the  scabbard,  the  chape, 
the  belt,  and  the  burkles. 

Durfey,  Marriage-hater  Matched. 

(2)     The  end  of  a  fox's  tail. 

North, 
Chapel,  *.    A  printing-house,  said 

to  be  so  named  from  having  been 

originally  held  in  the  chapel  at 

Westminster. 
Chapellb,  *.  {Lat.)    A  chaplain. 
Chaperon,  s.    A  French  hood. 
Chapetrel,  8.  {A.'N.)  The  capital 

of  a  column. 
Chapin,  ».   See  Choppine, 
Chapitlb,  s.  {A.-N?)   a  chapter. 
Chapman,  s.  (a.-S.  ceapman.)     A 

merchant,  or  buyer. 
Chap-money,  s.    Money  abated  or 

given  back  by  the  seller. 
Chappellet,  8,  (A.-N.)    A  small 

chapel.  • 

Chapped,  part.  p.   Chopt. 
Chappy,  adj.    Cleft ;  gaping  open. 
Chaps,  8.   Wrinkles.  Craven. 
Chapyde,  pret.  t.  {(or, e8chapyde.) 

Escaped. 
Char,  (1)  «.     A  species  of  trout, 
caught   in  the  lakes   of  West- 
moreland. 

(2)  V.    To  char  a  laughter,  to 
raise  a  mock  laugh.  North. 

(3)  adv.    Ajar.  North. 

(4)  V.    To  hew  stones. 
Char,     "I*.    A  work  or  business. 

CHARE,  J  They  still  use  the  word 
in  the  North,  where  thev  would 
say,  "  That  char  is  charred,"  that 
work  is  done.  Char-woman^  a 
woman  hired  by  the  day  for 
general  work. 

To  blush  and  to  make  honors,  and  (if  need) 
To  pule  fuid  H-eepe  at  every  idle  toy, 
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As  women  use,  next  to  prepare  his  we^d. 
And    his    soft   hand    to  chare^workes  tc 
imploy : 

He  profits  in  his  practise   (heaven  him 
speed) 

Ana  of  his  shape  assumed  graunt  him  jov. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1606! 

And  look   that  the  hangings  in  the 

matted  room  be  brusht  down,  and  the 

chare-wman  rub  the  rest  of  the  rooms. 

Efvei,  The  Town  Shifts,  1671. 

Charactery,   a.     Writing;    ex- 
pression. 

Charbokul,  8.  {A.'N.)     A  car- 
buncle. 
Chare,  (l)*.(^.-iV:)   A  chariot. 

(2)  V.    To  hinder.  Pr.  Parv. 

(3)  ».    To  stop,  or  turn  back. 
North. 

(4)  V.   To  drive  away. 

(5)  V.     To  separate  chaff  from 
corn.  South. 

(6)  V.   To  counterfeit.  North. 

(7)  8.    A  narrow  street.  Newc, 

(8)  «.    A  wall- flower. 
Charely,  adj.    Careful ;  chary. 
Chare-thursday,    *.       Maundy 

Thursday. 
Charets,  8.    Chariots. 
Charge,  v.  (A.-N.)    To  weigh,  or 

incline  on  account  of  weight ;  to 

weigh  in  one's  mind. 
Chargeant,  adj.  (A.-N.)      Bur- 

thensome. 

Charged,  adj.  Ornamented;  bor- 
dered. 

Charge-house,  ».  A  paid  school  ? 

po  you  not  educate  youtli  at  the  charge, 
house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

Shakesp.,L.L.  Lost,  Y.l. 

Chargeous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Trou- 
blesome. 

Charger,  ».    A  large  dish. 

Chariness,  8.   Caution. 

Charitous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Cha- 
ritable. 

Chark,  (I)  v.  To  chop,  or  crack. 
Craven. 

(2)  *.    A  crack.  North. 

(3)  V.    To  creak.  North, 
(i)  V.  To  make  charcoal.    West. 
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(5)  «.  To  expose  new  ale  in  an 
open  vessel  until  it  acquires  acidity, 
and  becomes  clearer  and  sourer, 
when  it  is  fit  for  drinking.  Line. 

(6)  8.  Small  beer.   Yorksh, 
Chark-coal,  9.   Charcoal. 
Charles's-wain,  s.   The  constel- 
lation Ursa  Major. 

Charlet,  8.  {A,'N,)  A  dish  in 
cookery. 

Ckarlet.  Take  pork,  and  fleeth  it  wel. 
Hewe  it  amale.  Cast  it  in  a  panne. 
Brake  ayrenn,  aud  do  tliereto,  and 
swyng  it  wel  togyder.  Put  tliereto 
cowe  mylke  and  safroun,  and  boiie  it 
togyder.    Salt  it,  and  mease  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  10. 

Charlock,  8.  The  mustard  plant. 

West 
Charm,  (1)  v,  {A.-N,)    To  utter 

musical  sounds. 

Here  we   onr  slender  pipes  may  safely 
charm.  Spens.  Shep .  Kal. ,  October,  v .  1 1  o. 

O  what  songs  will  I  charm  out,  in  praise 
of  those  Taliantly  strong -stinking 
breaths.      Decker,  Unls  Homb.  Froam. 

(2)  8.  A  hum,  or  low  murmuring 
noise.  "  With  charm  of  earliest 
birds."  Milton,  Par.  L.,  iv,  641. 
Hence,  as  birds  charm  together, 
it  was  used  to  mean  a  company 
of  birds,  as  a  charm  of  gold- 
finches, t.  e.,  a  flock  of  them. 

(3)  V.   To  silence. 
Charmed-milk,  \8.    Sour  milk. 

CHARME  MlLKlC,  J  North, 

Charmer,  8.  {A.-N.)   A  magician. 
Charn-curdle,  «.    A  churn-staff. 

North. 
Charneco,  19.    A  sort  of  sweet 
charnico,  J  wine,     made     near 

Lisbon. 

Come  my  inestimable  bullies,  we'll 
talk  of  your  noble  acts  in  sparkling 
charnico. 

Furitan,  act  4,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  616. 

Charnel,  8.   The  crest  of  a  helmet. 

Charre,  v.   To  return. 

Charred-drink,  8.  Drink  turned 
sour  in  consequence  of  being  put 
into  the  barrel  before  it  is  cold. 
Kent. 


Charret,  (1)  *.  (A.-N.)    A  cart, 
or  chariot. 
(2)  adj.    Dear ;  precious.  North. 

Chartal,  8.  (Lat,  chartula.)  A 
small  document. 

Chartel,  8.  {Fr.)    A  challenge. 

Charterer,^.  Afreeholder.  Chesh. 

Charter-master,  8.  A  man  who, 
having  undertaken  to  get  coals 
or  iron-stone  at  a  certain  price, 
employs  men  under  him. 

Charter-party,  *.  A  bill  of 
lading. 

Charthous,  8.  (A.'N.)  Carthu- 
sian monks. 

Charwort.    See  Brackwort. 

Chary,  adj.    Careful ;  cautious. 

Chase,  (1)  *.  {Fr.)  A  term  in  the 
game  of  tennis,  the  spot  where  a 
ball  falls. 

(2)  8.  A  wood,  or  forest. 

(3)  V.   To  enchase.  Cov.  Myst. 

(4)  V.  To  pretend  a  laugh.  North. 
Chasing.  An  amusement  at  school 

of  pressing  two  snail-shells  to- 
gether till  the  weaker  was 
broken.  The  strongest  is  called 
the  chaser. 

C^AsiNG-sPERE,  8.  A  huntiug- 
spear. 

Chasour,  *.  (A.-N.)    A  hunter. 

Chasse,  8.   The  common  poppy. 

Chaste,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  chastise, 
or  correct. 

(2)8.  {A.-N)   Chastity. 
(3)  Trained,  applied  to  hounds. 

Chastelain,  8.  (A.-N.)  The  lord 
of  a  castle. 

Chastey,  *.  (A.-N.)   The  chesnut. 

Chasthbde,  8.  Chastity. 

CHASTiE,t;.(^.-i\r.){l)  Tochastise. 
(2)  To  chasten. 

Chastilet,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  small 
castle. 

Chastise,  v.  To  accuse;  to  ques- 
tion closely.  West. 

Chat,  *.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A  cat,  or 
kitten. 

(2)  A  child.  Devon. 
{S)  A  tell-tale.  Devon* 
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(4)  A  small  twig;  a  fragment  of 
anything.   West. 

(5)  The  wheatear.  Northampt, 
Chate,  «.   (1)    A  feast;  a  treat. 

Essex. 

(2)  A  sort  of  waistcoat. 
Chates,  s.   The  gallows.  Harman, 
Chateus,  s.  {A.-N.)   Chattels. 
Chats,  s,  (i)    Catkins  of  trees. 

Maundevile, 

(2)  Small  refuse  potatoes.  Var.di, 

(3)  Small  bits  of  dried  wood. 
The  gathering  of  them  is  called 
chatting.  Northampt. 

Chatsomb,  adj.    Talkative.  Kent. 

Chatter,  v.  To  tear;  to  bruise. 
North. 

Chatter-basket,  1  «.  An  inces- 
CHATTBR-Box,      J  sant  talker. 

Chatternoul,  s.  a  lubber.  North. 

Chattbr-pie,  s.   a  magpie. 

Chatter- WATER,  s.   Tea. 

Chattery,  adj.  Stony,  or  pebbly. 
Craven. 

Chattocks,  s.  Refuse  wood  from 
faggots.  Gloiic, 

Chaucer's- JESTS,  s.  Licentious- 
ness ;  obscenity. 

Chaudern,  s.  a  sauce,  or  graVy. 
The  chaudern  for  swans  was 
made  of  the  giblets  boiled  and 
seasoned  with  spices.  Warnerj 
Antiq.  Cut.,  p.  65. 

Chaudron,  *.  Part  of  the  entrails 
of  an  animal. 

Chaufe,  v.  {A.'N.y  To  warm; 
to  heat. 

Chaufere,  s.  (A.'N.)  a  basin  for 
hot  water. 

Hurre  thoujt  that  liurre  chaufere  the 
wh;che  veas  of  ledde  y-made. 

Chron.  Vilodun.,  p.  54. 

Chaufrain,  s.  The  head-piece  of 
a  horse.  See  Cham/ran, 

Of  an  asse  he  caught  the  chaule  bone. 

Bochas,  33. 
Bouglit  also  and  redeemed  out  of  tlie 
TFoives  chaws. 

Fref.  to  £ullinger*8  Sermons,  p.  ^. 


(2)  V.  To  scold,  or,  as  we  say  in 

trivial  language,  to  jaw. 

Chaumbrb,  v.  To  curb,  or  restrain, 

applied  to  the  tongue. 

For  Critias  manaced  and  thretened 
hym,  that  onelcsse  he  chaumbreed  his 
tongue  in  season,  ther  should  ere  long 
bee  one  oxe  the  fewer  for  hym. 

Jpopthefftnis  ofJBrasmtu,  1542. 

Chaumpb-bataile,  8,     Battle  in 

the  field. 
Chauncblt,  adv.  {A.'N.)     Acci- 
dentally. 
Chauncemble,  1  «.      A    sort  of 
chaunsemlb,   J  shoe. 

Othere  spices  ther  ben  of  pride  whiche 
men  and  women  ben  founoen  inne,  and 
it  encresith  fro  day  to  day,  of  dyven 
atire  about  the  bo'di:  as  ofte  streyte 
clothes  andschortedaggidhodis,  chaun- 
aemleea  disgised  and  Ufvde  op  strayt  in 
T.  or  vi.  stedis:  women  with  schorte 
clothis  unnethe  to  the  hipes,  booses  and 
lokettes  about  the  heed,  and  vile  styn- 
kend  homes  louge  and  brode,  and  other 
dyvers  atire,  that  I  can  nought  witeu 
ne  discryeti  of  surche  thinges.  £veri 
man  and  woman  be  his  owne  juge  and 
loke  wecl  if  it  be  nought  thus. 

MS.  Cantab.,  \lth  cent. 

Chauncep£,  s.  (A.-N.)  a  shoeing 
horn.  Pr.  Parv.  (For  chaucep/) 

Chaundler,  s.  {A.'N.)  a  caudle- 
stick. 

Chaune,  v.  (Fr.)  To  gape,  or 
open.  Chaun,  a  gape  or  chasm. 
Chaum  is  still  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Warwickshire. 

Chauntement,  *.  Enchantment. 

Chauntre,  s.  (A.-N.)    a  singer. 

Chavkl,  8.  A  jaw.  See  Chaule. 

Chavish,  (1)  ».     A  chattering,  or 
murmuring   noise,  especially  of 
many  birds  or  persons  together. 
South. 
(2)  adj.    Peevish ;  fretful.  Kent. 

"Chavle,  v.    To  chew.   Yorish. 

Chaw,  ».  (1)  To  be  sulky.  South. 
(2)  To  chew  in  an  awkward 
manner. 

Chaw-bacon,  s.  A  country  clown. 

Chawcers,  8.  (A.'N.)  Shoes.    • 

Chawdpys,  1  ».  (.<^.-iV.)  Thestran- 
CHAVDPis,  J  gury. 
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Cheadle-dock,  8,    The  Senecio 

Jacobaea. 
Cheance,  8.{A,'N»)  Chance;  turn ; 

fall. 
Cheap,   (1)   ».   {AS,  ceap.)    A 

purchase ;    a  bargain ;    a  sale. 

Good  cheap,  a  good  bargain.  See 

Chepe. 

(2)  Cheapside,  in  London. 

(3)  v»  To  ask  the  price  of  any- 
thing. Cheapen  is  still  used  in 
this  sense  in  Shropshire. 

Cheaps,  ».    Number.   Weber, 

Chear.  See  Chere, 

Cheasil,  8.  Bran. 

Cheat,  8.  [\)  The  second  sort  of 
wheaten  bread,  ranking  next  to 
manchet. 

(2)  A  linen  collar,  and  shirt- 
front  appended,  to  cheat  the 
spectator  into  a  belief  of  the 
presence  of  a  clean  shirt. 

Cheater,  8,  An  escheator. 

Cheaters,  8,    False  dice.  Dekker, 

Cheatry,  8,     Fraud.  North, 

Check,  (1)  ».    To  reproach.  East. 

(2)  V.  When  a  hawk  forsakes 
her  proper  game,  and  flies  at 
crows,  pies,  or  the  like,  she  was 
said  to  check. 

(3)  When  a  hound  loses  scent 
and  stops,  he  is  said  to  check. 

(4)  "  Boccheggi&re,  to  play  or 
checke  with  the  mouth  as  some 
ill  horses  doe."  Florio. 

(5)  adv.  On  the  same  footing. 

Checked,  adj.  Chapped.  Suffolk. 

Checker,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  chess- 
board. 

Checklaton.     See  Ciclatoun. 

Checkroll,  8.  A  roll^f  the  names 
of  the  servants  in  a  large  man- 
sion. To  put  out  of  checkroll, 
to  dismiss. 

Checkstone,  8.  A  game  played 
by  children  with  round  pebbles. 

Chee,  8.    A  hen-roost.  South. 

Cheek,  (1)  v.   To  accuse.  Line, 
(2)  V.  To  face  a  person ;  to  have 
courage.  Leic, 


(3)  *.  Courage ;  impudence^ 
Cheek-balls,  8.   The  round  parts 

of  the  cheeks.  North. 
Cheeks,  «.  Doorposts;  side  posts 
in  general.  "  The  cheekes  or  side 
postes  of  a  crane  or  windbeame.^' 
Nomenclator.  The  iron  plates 
inside  a  grate  to  reduce  its  size 
are  also  called  cfieeks. 
Cheeks  and  ears.  A  kind  of 
head-dress,  in  fashion  early  in 
the  17th  cent. 

Fr.  0  then  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help 

me  to  cherkt  and  ears. 

L.  Yea,  mistress,  very  welL 

Fl.  S.  Cheeks  and  ears  I  why,  mistress 

Frances,  want   you  cheeks  and  ears? 

metliinks  you  ]iave  very  fair  ones. 

Fr.  Thou  art  a  fool  indeed.  Tom,  tbon 

knowest  what  I  mean. 

Civ.  Av,  ay,  Kester ;  'tis  surh  as  they 

wear  a'^  their  heads.  London  Frod.^  iv,  3. 

Cheek-tooth,  «.  A  grinder.  North, 
Cheen,  adj.  Sprouted.  Devon, 
Cheep,  v.  To  chirp.  North, 
Cheer,  v.    To  feast  or  welcome 

friends.  North, 
Cheering,  ».   A  merry-making. 
Cheerly,  (1)  adj.  Pleasant ;  well- 
looking. 
(2)  adv.  Courageously. 

Cheerely,  prince  Otho,  ther's  such  a  war- 
like sight 
That  would  stirre  up  a  leaden  heart  tolisht. 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

Cheese,  8,  A  bag  of  pommace  from 
the  cider-wring. 

Cheese  and  cheese.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  some  parts  to  two  fe- 
males riding  on  one  horse,  or 
kissing  each  other. 

Cheese-brigs,  1  8,  Two  poles  of 
cheese-ladder,  j  wood,  crossed 
by  two  shorter  ones,  placed 
over  a  large  pan  of  cream,  to 
support  the  skimming  bowl  after 
it  has  been  used,  so  that  it  may 
drip  into  the  liquid  below.    Line, 

Cheesecake-grass,  8,  Trefoil. 
North, 

Cheesb-crusher,  8.  An  instru- 
ment for  crushing  cheese.  Leic, 
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Cheese-fatt,  8.  A  vessel  in  which 
the  whey  is  passed  from  the  curd 
in  cheese  making. 

Cheese-ford,  8,  The  mould  in 
which  cheese  is  made. 

Cheese-late,  8,  A  loft  or  floor  to 
dry  cheese  on. 

Chkeselopb,  8.  Rennet.  North, 

Cheeser,  s.  The  yellowharamer. 
Northampt. 

Cheese-running,  8.  Lady's-bed- 
straw.  South, 

Cheeses,  8,  (1)  The  seeds  of  the 
maUow. 

(2)  Making  cheeses^  a  game 
among  girls,  turning  round  seve- 
ral times,  and  suddenly  curtsey- 
ing low,  when  their  clothes  spread 
in  a  large  circle  round  them. 

Cheeste,  8.  See  Cheate. 

Cheeving-bolt,  8.  A  linch-pin. 

Chefb,  {\)  V,  See  Cheve, 
(2) «.  A  sheaf. 

Cheffery,  8.  A  rent  due  to  the 
lord  of  a  district. 

Cheftance,  8.  {A.'N.)  Chieftains. 

C HEFTS,  *.  Chops  of  meat.  North, 

Cheg,  V,  To  gnaw.  Northumb, 

Chege,  *.  A  frolic.  Kent. 

Cheggle,  v.  To  chew  or  gnaw. 
North. 

Cheho,  v.  To  sneeze. 

Cheisel,«.  (J.'N)  a  sort  of  stuff. 

Of  V.  thinges  he  bitau^t  hem  werk, 
As  to  hem  wald  bifalle, 
Of  flex,  of  silk,  of  cheisel. 
Of  porpre  and  of  palle. 

Legend  of  Joachim  /•  Jnne,  p.  152. 

Cheitif,  8.  {A.-N.)   A  caitiff, 
Chek,  8.  Ill  fortune. 
Chere,   (!)  part.  p.  Choked. 

(2)  Checked,  in  chess ;  and  Iwnce 
used  metaphorically. 

(3)  8.  A  person,  or  fellow.  Line, 
Chekelatoun.  See  Ciclatoun, 
Chekene,  V,  To  choke. 
Chekere,  «.  (1)    The  exchequer. 

(2)  The  game  of  chess. 
Chekkefulle,    8,       Quite    full. 
Morte  Arthure. 


Cheklew,  1  €Ldj,  Choking; 
chokelew,    J    strangling. 

Chelaundrb,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  gold* 
finch. 

Cheld,  adj,  (A.-S.)  Cold. 

Cheldez,  8.  Shields  of  a  boar. 

Chele,  8.  (A.'S.)  Cold ;  chill. 

Chrlinge,  8.  The  cod-fish.  iV.  P. 

Chelp,  v.  To  chirp.  Northampt, 

Cheltered,  adj.  Clotted  ;  coagu- 
lated. North, 

Chem,  «.   A  team  of  horses.  We8t, 

Chemise,  8.  A  wall  which  lines  a 
work  of  sandy  or  loose  earth. 

Chene,  8.  A  chain. 

Chenile,  8.  (A.-N.)  The  henbane. 

Cheorl,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  churl. 

Chep,  «.  The  part  of  a  plough  on 
which  the  share  is  placed. 

Chepb,  (1)  V.  (A.-S.  ceapian,)  To 
buy ;  to  cheapen ;  to  trade. 

(2)  8.  A  market. 

(3)  8,  Cheapness. 

(4)  8,  A  bargain.  See  Cheap, 

But  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me 
Mould  have  bought  me  li<;hts  as  good 
cheap,  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in 
Europe.  ShaJcrsp.,  1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  3. 

Perhaps  thou  may'st  agree  better  cheap 
now.  Anon.  Play  of  Hen.  V. 

Cheper,  8,  A  seller. 

Cheping,*.  (^.--S.)  Market;  sale: 

a  market  place. 
Chepster,  *.  A  starling.  North, 
Chequer-tree,    *.     The    service 

tree.  The  fruit  is  called  chequers, 

Su88ex, 
CHEauiN,  8,  See  Cecchin. 
Cherally,  8,  A  sort  of  liquor. 

By  your  leave,  sir,  I'll  tend  my  master, 
atid  instantly  be  with  you  for  a  cup  of 
cherally  tlii8*hot  weather. 

B.  ^  Fl.,  Fair  M.  of  Inn,  ii,  2. 

Chercher,  *.  A  kerchef. 

Chercock,  8,  The  mistletoe  thrush. 
York8h, 

Cherb,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)  Counte- 
nance; behaviour;  entertainment. 

(2)  «.  A  chair. 

(3)  adj,  {A,'^,)  Dear. 
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Cherel,  «.  A  churl;  a  peasant. 

Cu^RKT&,  \  8.  (J.'N.)  Dearness; 
CHERT^,  J  affection. 

Che  RICE,  V.  (A.-N,)  To  cherislt. 
Cherisance,  comfort. 

Cherke,  V,  To  creak.  Pr,  P, 

Cberkt,  adj.  Rich  and  dry,  ap- 
plied to  cheese.  Northampt, 

Cherlich,  adv»  (A.-N.)  Richly. 

Cherlish,  adj.  {A.-S.)   Illiberal. 

Cherlys-tryacle,  8.  Garlic. 

Cherrilet,  8.  A  little  cherry. 

Cherry,  adj.   Ruddy.  Devon. 

Cherry-cobs,  8.  Cherry-stones. 
West 

Cherry-curd-milk,  8,  Beast- 
lings.  Oxford. 

Cherry-curds,  8.  A  custard  made 
of  beastiings  and  milk  boiled 
together  and  sweetened.  North' 
ampt. 

Cherry-fair,  «.  Cherry  fairs, 
often  referred  to  in  the  earlv 

m 

writers,  especially  as  typical  of 
the  transitoriness  of  human  life, 
are  still  held  iu  Worcestershire 
and  some  other  parts,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  in  the  cherry  orchards. 

Thvs  worldrliyt  ys  fulle  fekylle  and  frde, 
Alle  dfi.y  be  day  hyt  wylle  enpuyre; 

Aod  80  Bone  thyg  worldys  weele, 
Hyt  faryth  but  us  a  cheryfeyre. 

MS.  Cantab.,  ISth  cent. 

Cherry-feast,  *.   A  cherry  fair. 

Sanity  me  I  drawe  into  mcmoyre 
How  sorow  may  oot  ever  laate, 
A.nd  80  Cometh  hope  in  at  laste, 
Wlian  I  uon  other  foode  knowe ; 
And  that  endureth  but  a  throwe, 
Eyjt  as  it  were  a  ekery-feate. 

4}ower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  f.  182  b. 

Cherry-pit,  8.  A  child's  game, 
consisting  of  pitching  cherry- 
atones  or  nuts  into  a  small  hole. 

I  have  loved  a  witch  ever  since  I  play'd 
cherry-fit.  Witch  of  BdmontoH, 

His  ill  favoured  visage  was  almost  eaten 
through  with  pock-holes,  so  that  halfe 
a  parish  of  children  might  easily  have 
played  at  eherry-pit  in  his  face. 

Fmner'i  Compteri  Com.  W.  iu  Cent. 


Chersid,  part.  p.  Christened. 
Cherven,  v.    To  writhe,  or  turn 

about.  Pr.  P. 
Chese,  (1)  ».  (A.'S.)   To  choose. 

(2)  pret.  t.    Saw.  "  Even  til  the 

hegh    bord     he    che8e,**      Syr 

Gowghter, 
Chesebolle,  1       . 

CHB8B0KE.     }*-AP°PPy- 

Cheslb-money,  8.  The  name  given 
by  the  country  people  to  Roman 
brass  coins  found  is  some  places 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Chbslip,  8.  A  woodlouse. 

Chb$oun,«.  Reason.  See^cAeffOun, 
which  is  the  correct  form  of  the 
word. 

Chess,  v.  (!)  To  crack.  Line. 
(2)  To  pile  up.    York8h.    Three 
che8  chamber,   three  chambers 
over  each  other.  Towneley  My8t,, 
p.  27. 

Chbssil,  8.  (A.'S.)  Gravel  or  peb- 
bles on  the  bhore ;  a  bank  of  sand. 

Chessner,  8.  A  chess-player. 

Chessom,  8.  A  kind  of  sandy  and 
clayey  earth. 

Chest,  (1)  *.  (Lat.)  A  coffin. 

(2)  V.  To  place  a  corpse  in  a  coffin. 
"  Che8t  a  dead  corps  with  spyce 
and  swete  oyntmentes  in  a  close 
coffyn.  Pollincio"  Huloet. 

(3)  The  game  of  chess.  "The 
game  at  draughts  or  dames :  some 
take  it  for  the  playe  at  che8t8." 
Nomencl. 

(4) part.  p.  Chased ;  pursued. 

(5)  adj.  Chaste. 
Cheste,  8.  {A.-S.  eea8t.)    Strife; 

debate. 
Chesteinb,    "1  ».    (A,'N.)      The 

chbstaynb,  j  chesnut. 
Chester,  «.     One  who  embalms 

or  places  corpses  in  coffins. 
Chbst-trap,  8.    A  sort  of  trap  for 

taking  pole-cats,  &c. 
Chet,  8.  A  kitten.  South, 
Chbtb,  v.  (1)  To  cut. 

(2)  To  escheat.  Pr.  Parv. 
Cheurb,9.  To  work  or  char.  JFUt*, 
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Chevachie,  8.  {A.^N.)  An  expe- 
dition with  cavalry. 

Chbve,  V,  {J.-N.  chevir.)  To  suc- 
ceed; to  compass  a  thing;  to 
thrive ;  to  obtain,  adopt.  Chevinffj 
success,  completion. 

HowBomever  tliat  it  cheve. 
The  kny stilt  lakis  his  leve. 

Sir  Degrevant,  Lincoln  MS. 

Scripture  saith  heritage  holdyn  \iTongfully 

Schai  never  cheve,  ne  with  the  thred  lie>r 

remayne.  ,  MS.  Ibth  cenr. 

Chevrlure,  *.  (Fr.)   A  peruke. 

Cheven,  8.  A  blockhead.  North. 

Cheventeyn,  *.  (A.'N.)  A  chief- 
tain. 

Chever,*.  (^.-A^.)  "  Cheville.  The 
pin  of  the  trukle :  the  chevety  or 
axe."  Nomencl. 

Chevere,  v.  To  shiver  or  shake. 

Chevbril,  8.  (Fr.)   (1)  A  kid. 

A  sentence  in  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a 
good  wit ;  how  quickly  the  wrong  side 
may  be  turned  outward  I 

Shakesp.,  Twel.  N.,  iii,  3. 

(2)  Kid's  leather,  which  being  of 
a  very  yielding  nature,  a  flexible 
conscience  was  often  called  a 
cheveril  conscience. 

Chkveron,  8.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  lace. 

Chcvesailb,  *.  {A.'N,)  A  neck- 
lace. 

Chevice,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  bear  up. 

Chevisancb,  *.  {A.'N.)  Treaty; 
agreement ;  a  bargain. 

Chevish,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  bargain  ; 
to  provide. 

Chkvorell,  8,  The  herb  chervil. 

Chewbn,  v.  To  eschew. 

Chewer,  *.  A  narrow  passage  or 
road  between  two  houses.  "  Go 
and  sweep  that  chewer."  W€8t, 

Chewet,  *.  A  sort  of  pie. 

Chewetes  on  flesshe  day.  Take  the  lire 
of  jwrk,  and  kerve  it  al  to  pecys,  and 
lierines  tlierewith ;  and  do  it  in  a*  panne, 
nnd  Irye  it,  and  make  a  coffyn  as  to  a 
pye,  smalc,  and  do  thereinne,  and  do 
tliereuppon  ^olkes  of  avren,harde,  pow- 
dor  of  gynger,  and  salt.  Cover  it,  and 
frye  it  in  grece,  other  bake  it  wel,  and 
ae'ire  it  forth.        Forme  of  Cury,  p.  82. 


Chewrb,  «.  (a  corrupt  form  of 
chare.)  A  task,  or  business.  It  is 
still  used  in  Devon. 

Here's  two  ehaores  ehevot^d;  when  wisdom 

is  employed 
'Tis  ever  thus.    B.  jr  Fl.,  Love's  Cure,  iii,  2. 

Chewree-ring,  v.    To  assist  ser- 
vants. JVili8. 
Cheyle,  8.  Cold.  For  ehele. 

For  many  a  vray  y  have  y-goo. 
In  huugui,  thurste,  cheyle,  and  woo. 
MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  ii,  38. 

Chez,  v.  To  choose.  North. 
Chibbals,  8.  (A.'N.)  Small  onions. 
Chibble,  v.    To  chip,  or  break  off 

in  small  pieces.  Northampt. 
Chibe,  8.  A  kind  of  onion.  North. 
Chicr,  8.  A  small  portion.  Essex. 
Chiche,  (l)adj.  (A.'N.)  Niggardly; 

sparing.  Chiche-facedy  lean  faced. 

(2)  *.  {A.'N.)    A  dwarf  pea  or 

vetch.  *•  Pease  chichest  or  chich- 

peaaon."  Nomenclat. 
Chichelings,  *.  Vetches.  North. 
Chick,  (1)  v.  To  germinate. 

(2)  V.  To  crack. 

(3)  8.  A  crack,  or  flaw.  East. 

Chickell,«.  Thewheatear.  Devon. 

Chickenchow,«.  a  swing.  North. 

Chicken's-meat,  8.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  chick-weed,  to  the  en- 
dive, and  to  dross  corn. 

Chickering,  8.    The  cry  of  the 

cricket. 
Chick-peas,  s.  Chiches. 
Chiddlens,».  Chitterlings.  Wilts. 
CaiDE,v.  {I)  {A.'S.)   To  wrangle; 

to  quarrel. 

(2)   To  make  an  incessant  noise. 
Chideresse, 
chidester, 
Chidham-white,  8.    A  species  of 

corn  much  cultivated  in  Sussex. 
Chid-lamb,  8.    A  female  lamb. 
Chi  el,  *.  A  young  fellow.  North. 
Chiertee,  8.  See  Cherei4. 
Chievk,  (1)  V.  See  Cheve. 

(2)  "  Apex,  stamen^  the  chieve  or 

litle  threds  of  flowers,  as  in  gillo- 

fers,  liUies."   Nomencl. 


A  female  scold. 
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Chifk,  8,  A  fragment.  Suffolk, 

Chi 6,  (1)  V.  To  chew.  North. 
(2)  8,  A  quid  of  tobacco. 

Chike,  8.  (J.'S.)  A  chicken. 

Chilbladd£b,  8.       A    chilblain. 
South. 

Child,  «.  (1)  (A.-S.)      A  youth 
trained  to  arms ;  a  knight. 
(2)  A  girl.  Devon.    So  ShaJeesp.t 
Winter'8  Tale^  iii,  3,  "  A  boy  or 
a  childf  I  wonder. " 

Child  AGE,  8.  Cbildliood.  East. 

Childe,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  be  delivered 
of  a  child. 

Childkrmas,«.  Innocents'  day. 

Child-gkred,   adj.    {A.-S.)      Of 
childish  manners. 

Chiloino,  (1)  *.   Bringing  forth  a 
child.   Childing-woman,  a  breed- 
ing woman. 
(2)  ac(;.  Productive. 

Childly,  adj.  Childish. 

Childness,  8.  Childishness.  Shak. 

Child-of-the-people,  8.    A  bas- 
tard. 

Childre,  plur,  of  child.   {A.-S.) 

.    Children. 

Child's-part,  8.  A  child's  portion. 

Not  80  sick,  sir,  but  I  hope  to  Iiave  a 
child's  part  by  vour  last  will  and  testa- 
ment      Hist,  'of  Thomas  Stukely,  1605. 

Childwit,  8.    A  fine  ])aid  to  the 

Saxon  lord  when  his  bondwoman 

was  unlawfully  got  with  child. 
Chile,  8.  A  blade  of  grass.  Leic. 
Chill,  (1)  «.    A  cold.    Dorset.    A 

cold  shaking  fit.  East. 

(2)  V.  To  take  the  chill  off  liquor. 
Chillery,  adj.  Chilly.  Kent. 
Chilvbr,  8,     (1)  An  ewe-sheep. 

West. 

(2)  Tae  mutton  of  a  maiden  sheep. 

Ghuc. 
Chimbe,  *.  {A.'S.)  The  prominent 

part  of  the  staves   beyond   the 

head  of  a  barrel. 
Chimblb,!;.  To  gnaw.  Chimblinffs, 

bits  gnawed  off.  Bucks. 
Chimer,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  shiver. 
Chimickr,  8.  A  chemist.  Florio. 


Chiming,  s.    A  kind  of  light  we 

perceive  when  we  wake  in  the 

night  or  rise  suddenly. 
Chimingness,  8.    Melodiousness. 
C  him  ley,  8.  A  chimney. 
Chimney,  s.  {A.'N.)  A  fire-place. 
Chimney-sweeps,  s.    The  black 

heads  of  the  plantago  lanceolata. 

Northampt. 
Chimp,  s.  A  young  shoot.  Dorset. 
Chim pings,  8.  Grits.  North. 
Chi  MY,  *.  (from  Fr.  chemise.)    A 

shift. 
Chin-band,  s.    A  lace  to  fasten 

the  hat  or  cap  under  the  chin. 
Chinbowdash,  8.    The  tie  of  the 

cravat.  Dorset. 
CuiNCHB,  (1)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Miserly. 

(2)  8.     A  miser.     Chyncherde. 

Skelton. 
Chinchel,  8.    A  small  hammer. 

Craven. 
Chincherie,  8.   Niggardness. 
Chinchone,«.  The  herb  groundsel. 
Chin-clout,  *.  A  sort  of  muflfler. 
Chin-cough,  *.      The    hooping- 
cough. 
Chine,  (1)  *.  A  chink  or  cleft. 

(2)  8.  A  kind  of  salmon. 

(3)  s.  Same  as  chimbe.  Chine- 
hoopt  the  extreme  hoop  which 
keeps  the  ends  of  the  staves  to- 
gether. 

CniiJKDjpart.p.  Broken  in  the  back. 
Chingle,  8.  Gravel ;  shingle.  East. 
Chink,  (1)  ».  A  chaffinch.   West. 

(2)  8.  Money. 

(3)  V.    To  cut  into  small  pieces. 

(4)  V.  To  loosen  or  separate  earth 
for  planting. 

(5)  8.  A  sprain  on  the  back.  East. 
Chioppine.  See  Choppine. 
Chip,  (1)  v.  To  break,  or  crack,  as 

an  egg,  when  the  young  bird 
cracks  the  shell.  North, 
(2)  V.  To  cut  bread  into  slices. 
ChippingSi  fragments  of  bread; 
chipping-knifet  a  knife  to  cut 
bread  with ;  chipper,  the  person 
who  cuts  bread. 
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(3)  V,  To  trip.  North, 

U)  8.  The  cry  of  the  bat. 

(5)  Chip  in  porridge,  a  thing  of 

no  avail,  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Chipper,  v.  To  chirp.  East. 

Chip-up,  v.  To  recover.  East. 

Chirchb,  s.  (A.'S.)  a  church. 

Chirb,  (1)  V,  To  feast,  or  make 
cheer. 

What  tho'  he  chires  on   pure   manchet 

crowne, 
While   kind  client  grinds   on   black   or 

browne.  Hall,  Satires,  book  il. 

(2)  8.  A  blade  of  grass  or  of  any 

plant. 
Chiristane,  s.  a  cherry-stone. 
Chirk,  v,  (A.-S.)  To  chirp. 
Chirmb,  s.  (!)  A  charm,  or  noise. 

Heywoodj  1556. 

(2)  The  melancholy  under-tone 

of  a  bird  previous  to  a  storm. 

North, 
Chirre,  V,   {A.'S,  ceorian,)     To 

chirp.  Herrick, 
Cms,  pret,  t,  oichese.  Chose. 
Chisan,        1  «.     A  dish  in  old 
chysanne,  J  cookery. 

Chisan.  Take  hole  roches,  and  tenchys, 
or  plays,  but  choppe  horn  on  peces,  and 
frie  horn  in  oyle ;  and  take  crustes  of 
bredde,  and  draw  horn  with  wyn  and 
vynegur,  and  bray  fygges,  and  diawe 
honi  therwith ;  and  myuce  ouyons,  and 
frie  hoin,  and  do  tiierto,  and  blaunclied 
almondes  fried,  nnd  raisinges  of  corance, 
and  puuder  of  clowes,  and  of  ginger,  and 
of  canelle,  and  let  hit  boyle,  then  do  thi 
fissh  in  a  faire  vesselle,  and  poure  tlu 
sewe  above,  and  serve  hit  forthe  colde. 
Warner,  Jntiq.  Culin.,  p.  70. 

Chise,  8,  A  small  quantity.  **  I 
wish  I  had  put  a  chise  more  salt 
into  the  links,"  was  said  by  a 
Bury  housewife.  Suffolk, 

Chisel,    s.     Bran;   coarse   flour. 

Chiselly,  adj.  Brittle;  chippy. 
Northampt, 

Chisket,  8,   Cheese-cake.  Leic. 

Chissom,  v.   To  germinate.  West, 

Chistb,  8,  {Lat.)   A  chest. 

Chet,  (1)  V.  To  germinate. 


(2)  8.  The  first  sprouts  of  any« 
thing. 

(3)  «.  A  forward  child. 

(4)  adj.   Diminutive. 

(5)  "  Chyts  in  the  face  lyke  unto 
wartes."  Htdoet,  1552. 

Chite,  V,  {A.'N,)  To  scold. 

Chitrb,  V,  To  chirp. 

Chitsface,  8,  A  baby-face.    See 

Chiche, 

Now,  now,  you  little  witch,  now  you 
cUt^ace.  Otway,  Soldier's  Fortune,  1l81. 

Chitt,  8,    A  kind  of  bird. 
Chitter,   (1)  V,     To   shiver,  or 
tremble. 

(2)  V.  To  chirp.  Palsgrave, 

(3)  adj.  Thin,  folded  up,  applied 
to  a  thin  and  furrowed  face. 
Comw, 

Chitterlings,  «.  (1)   The  small 
entrails. 

(2)  The  frills  at  the  breast  of  a 
shirt ;  any  ornamental  fringe. 

(3)  The  intestines  of  a  pig  linked 
in  knots  and  boiled. 

A  haggise:  some  call  it  a  cMtterUng: 
some  a  hogs  harslet.       Nomencl.,  1 5bo. 

(4)  Sprouts  from  the  stems  of 
coleworts.  Northampt, 

Chitters,  s.   Part  of  the  giblets  or 

entrails'  of  a  goose.  North. 
Chittypaced,  adj.     Baby -faced; 

lean-faced. 
Chival,  s,  (jFV.)    a  horse. 
Chivel,  8.    A  small  slit  or  rent. 

Leic. 
Chivers,  8,    The  small  fibres  at 

the  roots  of  plants. 
Chivks,   (1)   8,   {Fr,)     Chits   of 

grass.  Leic, 

(2)    The    threads   or  filaments 

rising  in  flowers,  with  seeds  at 

the  end. 
Chiving-bao,  8,     A  horseman's 

wallet. 
Chivy,  v.   To  pursue. 
Chizkn,  V,    To  munch.  Line. 
Chizzly,  adj.    Hard;   harsh  and 

dry.  East. 
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Choakino-fie,  *.  A  trick  played 
on  a  sluggish  sleeper,  by  hold- 
ing a  piece  of  lighted  cotton  to 
his  nose. 

Ch OAK- PEAR,  8.  A  cant  term  for  a 
small  piece  of  copper  money. 

Choane,  8,    A  small  fracture. 

Choaty,  adj.   Chubby.  Kent. 

Chobbins,  8.  Grains  of  unripened 
wheat  left  in  the  chaff. 

Chock,  (1)  «.  A  part  of  a  neck  of 
veal. 
(2)  «.    A  piece  of  wood.  North. 

Chocklino,  a.    Scolding.  Exmoor. 

Choc kly,  adj.  Choky ;  dry.  Sussex, 

Chockon,  V,  To  jingle  the  glasses 
together  in  drinking. 

Come,  nephew,  all  of  us  ehockon, 
chockon,  to  an  absent  friend,  ha,  hum ; 
you  know — ^no  more  to  be  said.  (They 
dash  their  glasses.) 

ShadweU,  The  Scovorers,  1691. 

Chockt,  adj.    Ridgy ;  full  of  holes ; 

uneven.  Northampt. 
Chode,  pret.  t.  of  chide. 
Choff,  adj.  Stem ;  morose.  Kent. 
Choffe,  8.   A  churl.    See  Chuffe. 
Choos,  8.    The  cuttings  of  hop 

plants  in  spring.  South. 
Choile,  v.    To  overreach.  Yorksh. 
Chokes,  s.  The  throat.  Northumb. 
Chokke,    V,    {A.-N.)     To   push 

through. 
Chol,  8.  (A.-S.)    The  jole;  jaws ; 

properly,    that    part  extending 

from  beneath  the  chin  and  throat 

from  ear  to  ear. 
Choler,*.    Soot.  North. 
C&oLiCKY,  adj.   Choleric.  East. 
Chollbr,  8.  A  double  chin.  North. 
Cholt-hbaded,  adj.  Stupid. 
Chomp,  v.     To  chew;  to  crush. 

North. 
Chon,  v.  To  break. 
Chonce,  v.  To  eheat.  Devon. 
Chonoy,  v.  {A.-^.)  To  change. 
Choonbr,  v.    To  grumble.  Lane. 
Choore,  8.  Thirty  bushels  of  flour 

or  meal.  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV, 
Choory,  v.  To  work,  or  char. 


Choosing-stick,  8.    A  divining- 
rod.  Somerset. 
Chop,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)   To  exchange, 

or  barter.  "Choppe  and  chaunge. 

Mercor."  Huloet. 

(2)  To  flog.  Essex. 

(3;  To  meet  accidentally.  North. 

(4)  To  put  in.  North. 
Chopcherry,  8.    A    game  with 

cherries. 
Chopchurches,  8.   Secular  priests 

who  exchanged  their  benefices 

for  gain. 
Chop-loogerhead,  8.     A  great 

blockhead.  East. 
Chop-logic K,  s.    A  person  who  is 

very  argumentative. 
Chopper,  s.  (1)  A  cheek  of  bacon. 

Hampsh. 

(2)  A  sharp  fellow.  Devon. 

Chopfine,    1  8.{'i){Span.chapin.) 

CHioppiNB,  I  A  high  clog  or  clog 

CHAPiN,        I  patten,  of  cork  or 

CHOPEEN,    J  light      framework, 

covered  with  leather  or  metal, 

and  worn  under  the  shoe.    They 

were  commonly  used  in  Spain 

and  in  Venice,  but  in  England 

only  in  masquerades. 

By'r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to 
heaven  than  when  1  saw  you  last,  by 
the  altitude  of  a  chioppine. 

Shakesp.t  Haml.,  ii,  3. 

The  Italian  in  her  high  cJiopeene. 
Heyic.,  Challenge  of  Beauty,  act  5 

—  I  am  dull — some  music — 
Take  my  chapins  off.    So,  a  lusty  strain. 
Massinger,  Benegado,  i,  2 

(2)  (Fr.)  A  quart  measure.  North 

Chopping,  adj.    Large;  lusty. 

Chopse,  v.    To  abuse.  Northampt. 

Chore,  s.  A  narrow  passage  be- 
tween two  houses.  See  Chewer. 

Chork,  adj.  Saturated  with  water. 
Northumb. 

Chorle,  8.   A  churl. 

Chorton,  *.  Tripe  made  from  the 
calf  s  stomach.  Zeic. 

Choses,  8.  Excuses.  Plumpton 
Corr.,  p.  198. 
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Choslinges,  8.    Chosen  people. 
Chot)le,».  (1)    A  jaw.  iVor/A.  See 

Ckol. 

(2)  The  crop  of  a  bird. 
Chountino,  8.   Qunrrelling.  Exm, 
Chountish,  adj.    Surly.  Devon. 
Choups,  «.  Hips,  the  fruit  of  briars. 

North. 
ChOITSK,    I  (J)  ^    T^  ^^^^^ 
CHOWSE,  J        "^ 

(2)  *.    The  act  of  cheating. 
.  (3)  8.     A  person  easily  cheated. 

Chousle,  v.    To  munch.  Line. 

Chout,   *.      A  frolic,  or  merry- 
making. Ea8t. 

Choux,  8.  (Fr.)   A  part  of  a  lady's 
head-dress.   See  Cabbage. 

A  choux  is  the  round  boss  behind  the 
hend,  resembling  a  cabbatce,  and  the 
IVench  accordinKly  so  name  it. 

Ladies'  Dictionary,  1694. 

Chove,  V,  {A.-N.)   To  sweep. 
Chovelings,  8.     Husks  or  refuse 

from  rats  or  mice.  Leic. 
Chovy,  8.   A  small  beetle.  East, 
Chow,  v.   To  grumble.  North. 
Chowder,  s.   A  fish-seller.  Devon. 
Chowfinged,  8.    A  stupid  fellow. 

Lane. 
Chowre,  v.     To  grumble  or  mut- 

tbr.    Still  used  in  Somerset. 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Beginnes  to  cliide  and  chowre. 

Turbevile's  Ovid,  1567,  f.  122. 

Chowter,  v.   To  grumble.   Devon. 
Chrinsie,  8.     A  sort  of  drinking 
pot. 

Tliis  hot  weather  causes  people  to  be 
thirsty,  insomucli  that  tliere  will  be 
great  employment  for  nojfgins,  wliiskins, 
chriusies,  cans,  tankards,  black-jacks, 
and  suchlike  implements  of  husbandry; 
with  any  one  of  which,  if  a  man  follow 
his  work  hard,  he  may  get  drunk  before 
night,  if  he's  a  good  (or  if  you  please  a 
bad)  husband  in  the  morning. 

Poor  Robin,  1740. 

Chrisome,«.  {A..N.)  (1)  In  Popish 

times  the  white  cloth  set  by  the 

minister  upon  the  head  of  a  child 

iieiriv  anointed  with  chrism  after 


his  baptism ;  but  afterwards  taketi 
for  the  white  cloth  put  upon  the 
child  newly  christened,  in  token 
of  baptism,  and  with  which  the 
women  used  to  shroud  the  child  if 
dying  within  the  month.  Hence 
the  term  ehrisoma  was  applied 
to  children  dying  within  the 
month  of  birth. 

(2)  In  some  parts  of  England,  a 
calf  killed  before  it  is  a  month 
old  was  called  a  chrisom-calf. 

Chrisome,  1  8.  The  oil  with  which 
crysume,  >  children  were  anoint- 
CRTSME,    J  ed  when  baptized. 

Christ-cross,  8.  The  alphabet; 
because,  in  the  old  horn-books 
for  teaching  it  to  children,  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  cross.  Sometimes 
called  Chri8t-cro8S'row. 

Christendom,^.  A  christian  name. 
Shakesp. 

Christian-horses,  8,  Sedan 
chairmen.  Newe. 

Christing-day,  8,  Christening 
day. 

I  thiuke  if  the  midwife  were  put  to  her 
oaili,  I  was  wrapt  in  hers  o'  th'  chrisi' 
ingday.     Wine,  Beere,  Ale,  and  Tobacco, 
contending  for  Superiority,  1630. 

Christlings,  s.  a  small  sort  of 
plum.  Devon. 

Christmas,  8.  Holly,  with  which 
houses  are  decorated  at  Christ- 
mas. 

Christmas-boxes,  8.  Boxes  car- 
ried  by  poor  men  at  Christmas  to 
solicit  money,  whence  the  modern 
use  of  the  word. 

Christmas-lord,  8.  The  lord  of 
misrule. 

Christ-tide,  8.   Christmas. 

Chub,  s.     A  rough  country  clown. 

Chubby,  adj.  (1)  Fat. 
(2)  Surly ;  angry.  East. 

Chuck,  (1)  v.    To  toss;  to  throw. 

(2)  *.    A  hen.  Craven. 

(3)  ».  A  term  of  endearment. 

(4)  8.  A  sea-shell.  North. 
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(5)  9.  A  great  chip.  Suwea^ 
Chucker,  adv.    Cosily.  Sussex, 
Chuckers,  s.    Potions  of  ardent 

spirits.  North, 
Chuckfarthing,    s.      a    game 

played  with  money. 
Chuck-full,   \adj.     Quite  full. 

CHOKB-FULL,  J  Warw, 
Chuckle,  v.  To  exult  inwardly. 
Chuckle-head,  «.  A  fool.  Var.di. 
Chucks,  «.  (1)  The  cheeks.  Devon, 

(2)  Grains  pinched  in  the  husk. 
Dorset. 

(3)  Large  chips  of  wood.  Sttss, 
Chud,  v.  To  champ  or  chew. 
Chuet,  s.      Minced  meat.     See 

Chewet, 
Chuff,  (1)  ad/.  Sullen;  churlish  ; 
surly. 

(2)  s.   A  cheek.  Cotgrave. 

(3)  adj.  Conceited;  childishly 
pleased.  Leic^ 

Chuffb,  s,  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt,  usually  applied  to 
miserly  fellows. 

And  now  the  lustfoll  ehuffe  was  come  to 
single  out  his  {came. 

Warner's  JMons  England,  1592. 

A  fat  ehuffe  it  was  (I  remember),  with 
a  grey  beard  cut  rhort  to  tlie  stumps,  as 
though  it  were  prynide,  and  a  nuge 
worme- eaten  nose,  like  h  cluster  of 
grapes,  hanging  downwards. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilease,  1592. 

Troth,  sister,  1  heard  ;ou  were  married  to 
a  very  rich  ch^. 

Honest  Wh.,  0.  PL.  iii,  256. 

Chuffy,  adj,  (1)   Fat  and  fleshy. 
(2)  Blunt;  surly. 

Chulle,  V,  To  bandy  about ;  used 
in  MSS.  of  the  14th  cent. 

Chum,  {\)  s,  A  bedfellow. 

(2)  V.  To  chew  tobacco.  Miege, 

Chummin6-up,  s,  a  ceremony 
practised  in  prisons  on  the  arri- 
val of  a  new  comer,  who  is  wel- 
corned  with  the  music  of  old 
swords  and  staves,  for  which  he 
is  expected  to  pay  his  admission 
to  their  company. 

Chump,  s.  A  log  of  wood. 


I 


Chumit,  adj.    Small;  stunted. 
Chums,  s.   The  smallest  fragments 

of  brick  used  by  masons. 
Chun,  «.      A   profligate   woman. 

West, 
Chunch,  adj.  Sulky.  Line, 
Chunk,  «.  ( 1)  A  log  of  wood.  Kent, 

(2)  A  trunk  of  a  tree.  North- 
ampt, 

(3)  V.  To  chuck  one  under  the 
chin.  Kent. 

Chunkings,  s.    The  stump  of  a 

tree  left  in  the  ground  after  the 

tree  is  cut  down.  Leic, 

Chunter.     1 
„„„^r^*    [v.     To  complain ;  to 
chunner,  V  hi 

chunder,  J  ° 

Church-ale,  s,  a  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dedication  of 
a  church. 

Church-clerk,  s.  A  parish-clerk. 
East, 

Churche-gang,  s.  Church-going. 

Churchhaw,  1  ».  (^.-51)  A 
chyrchk-hayb,  j  church-yard. 

Churching,  s.  The  church-ser- 
vice. East, 

Church-litten,  s.  a  church-yard, 
or  burial  ground.  "  When  he 
come  into  that  chirche-lyttoun 
tho."  Chron.  Vilodun.  Still  used 
in  West  Sussex. 

Church-masters,  s.  Church- 
wardens. North. 

Church-r£ve,«.  (A.'S,)  a  church- 
warden. 

Church-scot,  s.  Payment  or  con- 
tribution to  the  church. 

Church-stilb,«.  a  pulpit.  iVorM. 

Church-town,  s.  A  village  near 
the  church.  South, 

Churchwarden,  s,  A  cormorant. 
Sou/h. 

Churchwort,9.  Pennyroyal. 

Churer,  s.  An  occasional  work- 
woman. Comw. 

Churl,  s.  The  wallflower.  Shropsh, 

Churl's-trbacle,  s.  Garlic. 

Churly,  adj.  (1)  Rough)  applied 
to  weather.  YorksK 
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(2)    Stiff;  cloddy;  applied  to 
soil.  Leie. 

Churn-dash,  «.  The  staff  of  a 
churn.  North, 

Chubnel,  s.  An  enlar^ment  of 
the  glands  of  the  neck.  North. 

Churn-oottino,  8.  A.  harvest- 
supper.  North, 

Churn  -  milk,  8.  Buttermilk. 
East. 

Churn-supper,  «.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  is  customary  for 
the  farmers  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment to  their  men  at  the  close 
of  the  hay-harvest ;  this  is  called 
the  churn-supper.  At  these  sup- 
pers  the  master's  and  their  fami- 
lies attend  and  share  in  the 
mirth.  The  men  mask  them- 
selves, dress  in  a  grotesque  man- 
ner, and  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  playing  jokes  on  their  em- 
ployers, &c. 

Churre,  8.  A  kind  of  hird.  Arch., 
xiii,  350. 

Churring,  8.  The  noise  made  by 
a  partridge  in  rising. 

Churty,  8.     Rocky  soil.  Kent. 

Chuse,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  reprehend; 
to  find  fault ;  to  accuse. 

Chuse-but,  v.  To  avoid.  North- 
umb. 

Chuserel,  8.  A  debauched  fellow. 
Souih. 

Chute,  *.  A  hilly  road.  Wight. 

Chute-lamb,  *.  A  fat  lamb.  Sus8. 

Chwot,  adj.  Dressed.  Somerset. 

Chymbe,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  cymbal. 

Chymmer,  *.  A  gown  cut  down 
the  middle,  formerly  used  by 
persons  of  rank. 

Chymol,  8.  A  hinge. 

Chyn,  8.  The  chine,  or  back. 
Weber, 

Chyppe,  v.  To  carp  at. 

Chyvelen,  V,  To  become  shri- 
velled. 

Cicely,  8.  Cow  parsley.  North. 

CiCHLiNG,  8.  Vetches.  North. 

CiciLiA,  8,  The  name  of  a  dance. 


CiCLATOUN,  1  8,  {A.'N,  SifftM" 

CHECLATON,       Wou.)      A  rich 

CHEKELATOUN,  J  Stttff       brOOght 

from  the  East ;  the  name  is  Ara- 
bic. In  the  16th  cent,  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  a 
sort  of  gilt  leather. 

Lef  on  me  ant  be  my  wife,  fial  wel  the  mai 

spede; 
Auntioge  ant  Ane  scaltoa  han  to  mede ; 
Ciclatoun  ant  porpel  pal  scaltoa  have  to 

wede; 
Wid  alle  the  metes  of  my  lond  fal  wel  I 

seal  the  fede.       Legend  of  St.  Margaret. 

But  in  a  jacket,  qnilted  richly  rare, 
Upon  checklaton,  he  was  sdwigely  dight. 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  VI,  vii,  43. 

CiDDLB,  V.  To  tickle.  Kent, 
CiDE,  V.  To  decide.  South, 
CiDBRAGE,  8.  Thc  hcrb  arsmart 
CiDERKiN,  8,     The  liquor  made 
from  the  apples  after  the  cider  is 
pressed  out. 
CiERGES,  8.  (A.-N.)  Wax  tapers. 
Cimbick,  8.  {A.-N.)  a  miserly  fel- 
low. 
CiMiCE,  8.  {Ttal.)  A  wall-louse. 
Cimiss,  8.  {Lot.  cimex.)   A  bug. 
Cincater,  8.  (Fr.)  A  man  in  his 
fiftieth  year. 

CiNDKR-WENCHBS,   8.       Girls    whO 

collected  or  carried  cinders  and 

ashes  from  houses. 
CiNGLET,  *.  A  waistcoat.  North, 
CiNGULAR,  8.    A  wild  boar  in  his 

fifth  year. 
CiNOPER,  8.  Cinnabar. 
CiNQUE-PACE, «.  A  dance,  the  steps 

of  which  were  regulated  by  the 

number  five. 

We  had  not  measnred  three  cinque- 
paces,  but  we  met  with  one  that  cuuie  a 
far  greater  pace  towards  us. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

CiNQUE-PORT,  *.  (Fr.)  A  sort  of 
fishing-net,  with  five  entrances. 

CiNauETALE,  8.  A  quintal. 

CiPE,  8,  A  large  basket.  Berks. 

Cippus,  8.     The  stocks  or  pillory. 

CiPRESS,  8.  A  sort  of  fine  gauze  or 
crape,  for  wearing  round  a  wo- 
man's neck.  , 
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CiRCLiNG-BOT,  8,  A  roariug  boy. 
Jonson. 

CiRCOT,  8,  A  surcoat. 

Ctrcudrie,  8,  See  Surquidrie. 

Circuit,  *.   A  circle  or  crown. 

Circumbendibus,  s,  A  circuitous 
roundabout  wav. 

CiRCUMCiDB,  V.  {Lat.)  To  cut  off. 

Circumstance,  «.  Conduct;  de- 
tail. Shakesp, 

Cirne,  8,  The  lote-tree. 

Cist,  *.  (1)  A  chest. 
(2)  A  cess-pool.  South. 

CiTBE,  *.  (A.'N.)  A  city. 

Citizen,  adj»  Town-bred ;  delicate. 
ShaJte8p, 

CiTOLE,  *.  {A.-N.)  A  stringed  mu- 
sical instrument.  Citoler8,  per- 
sons who  played  on  citoles. 

CiTTE,  V,  (A.-S.)  To  cut. 

CiTTERi^,  8,  A  musical  instrument, 
like  a  guitar,  used  much  by  bar- 
bers.   Cittern-headed^  ugly. 

For  grant  the  most  barbers  can  play  on  the 
citiem. 
B.  Jon.y  Vision  ofDeliffht,  voL  vi,  p.  22. 

CivE,  V.  {A.'N.)    To  result.     See 

Cheve. 
CiviT,  adj.  Perfumed. 

Yea,  this  same  sillten,  golden,  cymt  whore. 

Is  roguish,  rag<!ed,  and  most  pockey  poore. 

EowlaniU,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

CiVERY,  8.  A  partition  or  compart- 
ment  in  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

Civil,  adj.  Sober ;  grave. 

CiviTY,  *.  (Lat.  civitas.)  A  city. 

Claas,  a<^'.  Close;  tight.   York8h. 

Clabby,  adj.  Worm-eaten,  applied 
to  carrots.  Northampt. 

Clack,  ( 1) «.  The  clapper  of  a  mill. 

(2)  «.  The  sucker  of  a  pump. 

(3)  V.  To  snap  with  the  fingers. 

(4)  8.  A  kind  of  small  windmill 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which 
turns  with  the  wind,  and  makes  a 
clapping  noise,  to  frighten  birds 
away. 

(5)  8.  A  contemptuous  name  for 
A  woman's  tongue. 


(6)  *.  A  tale-bearer. 

(7)  V.  To  cut  the  sheep's  mark 
from  wool,  which  made  it  weigh 
less,  and  thus  diminished  the 
duty. 

Clack-box,  8.  The  mouth.  Ea8t. 
Clack-dish,  !«.    A  dish  or  box 
CLAF-DiSH,  J  with  a  moveable  lid, 

formerly  carried  by  beggars  to 

attract  notice,  and  bring  people 

to  their  doors,  by  the  noise  it 

made. 
Clacker,   '\8.    A  rattle  to  drive 
CLACKET,  J  birds  from  the  corn. 
Cladde,  adj.    Armed.    Sir  Tri8' 

trem. 
Cladder,  8.    A  general  lover,  one 

who  wanders  from  one  object  to 

another. 

A.  Two  inns  of  court  men.    B.  Yes,  what 

then?    A.  Kno^n cladders. 
Through  all  the  town.    B.  Cladders!  A. 

Yes,  catholic  lovers, 
From  country  madams  to  your  glover's 

wife. 
Or  laundress.     City  Match,  0.  P.,  ix,  298. 

CLAFE,j9ar/./7.  Cleft. 

Clag,  v.  To  stick,  or  adhere. 
Claffffi/y  sticky.  North.  "Women's 
petticoats,  when  dirtied  with 
walking,  are  said  in  Northamp- 
tonshire to  be  clagg^d. 

Cl AGGER,  8,  A  well-timed  remark. 
North. 

Claggum,  1    Treacle     made 

clag-candy,  J  hard  with  boil- 
ing. North. 

Clag-locks,  8.  Locks  of  wool 
matted  together.  Ea8t, 

Claos,  8.  Bogs.  North. 

Claiket,  8.  A  puddle-hole.  Oxfd. 

Claim,  v.  (Lat.  clamare.)  To  cry 
out. 

Stryke  them,  also,  with  madnes,  biynd- 
nes,  and  wnodnes  of  niyude,  that  thay 
may  palpe  and  clayme,  also  handle  as 
blyndls  men  dothe  in  darknes. 

State  Papers,  ii,  218. 

Claim-up,  part.  p.  Overloaded, 
applied  to  a  mill ;  pasted  up,  as 
a  placard  against  the  wall.  North. 
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Claib.6,  p.  To  bedaub.  North. 
Claity,  adj.  Dirty.  Cumb. 
Clake,  v.  To  scratch.  North, 
Clam,  (1)  v.    To  emaciate;  to  be 
starved.  East, 

Kow  barkes  the  wolfe  against  the  fall 

clieekt  moone, 
Now  lyons  ha\{&'Clam*d  entrals  roare  for 

food. 
Now  croaks  the  toad,  and  night  crowes 

screech  aloud, 
fluttering  'bout  casements  of  departing 

Boule9 
Now  gapes  tlie  graves,  and  through  their 

yawnes  let  loose 
Imprison 'd  spirits  to  revisit  earth. 
Second  Fart  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1633. 

(2)  V.  To  pinch.  North, 

(3)  V,  To  choke  with  thirst. 

(4)  V,  To  clog  up.   West. 

(5)  V,  To  stick  to. 

(6)  s.  Clamminess.  East. 
(7)s.  Any  adhesive,  viscous  mat- 
ter. 

(8)  s.  A  slut.  East. 

(9)  V.  To  snatch ;  to  shut.  Line, 

(10)  ».  To  rumple.  Devon, 

(11)  ».  To  muffle  a  bell;  to  ring 
irregularly  or  out  of  tune. 

(12)  s,  A  rat-trap.  South. 

(13)  s,  A  kind  of  shell-fish. 

(14)  «.   A  stick  placed  across  a 
stream.   West. 

(15)  V.  To  castrate  a  bull  or  ram 
by  compression.  North, 

(16)  u.  To  daub ;  to  glue.  North. 
Clam,      \pret,t.     Climbed;   pi. 

CLAMB,  J  clamben. 
Clamber,    1       To  climb. 

CLAMMER,  J 

Cl  AM  BERSC  ULL,  s.  Very  strong  ale. 
East, 

Clame,  (1)  V,  To  attach  with  glu- 
tinous matter ;  to  spread  butter 
upon  bread.  North. 
(2)  V.  {Lat.)  To  call. 
(3;  *.  A  call. 

(4)  s.   An   iron   hook,  to   bind 
stonework  together  horizontally. 

(5)  V.  {A.'N,)  To  challenge. 
Clammas,  (1)  ».  To  climb.  North, 

(2)  8.  A  ciamour.  North. 


Clammersome,  adj.    Clamorous; 

greedy.  North, 
Clamp,  (1)  ©i  To  tread  heavily. 

(2)  V,  To  fit  a  piece  of  board  at 
right  angles  to  the  end  of  another 
piece. 

(3)  s,  A  large  fire  of  underwood. 
North. 

(4)  «.  A  pit  or  mound  lined  with 
straw  to  keep  potatoes,  &c., 
through  the  winter.  East, 

(5)  «.  A  rude  sort  of  brick-kiln. 
East, 

Clamps,  s.  Andirons.  North, 
Clams,  s.  (!)  A  pincer  for  pulling 
up  thistles  and  weeds.  North, 
(2)  A  rat-trap,  made  like  a  man- 
trap. Suss. 
Clanch,  V,  To  snatch  at.  Line, 
Clancular,  adj,  (Lat,)    Clandes- 
tine. 
Clang,    v.    To    cat    voraciously. 

Northampt. 
Clank,  s.  A  set,  or  series.  Leic, 
Cl ANKER,  s,     A   severe  beating. 

North, 
Clanliche,  adj,  {A.-S.)    Cleanly. 

ClanneSj  purity,  chastity. 
Clans,  s.  Cows'  afterbirth.  Leic, 
Clansy,  V,  {A,-S,  claensian.)     To 

purify. 
Clant,  v.  To  claw.  North, 
Clap,  v.  (I)  To  place  to,  or  apply. 

(2)  V,  To  strike. 

(3)  s,  A  blow. 

(4)  V,  To  fondle,  to  pat.  North, 

Umwhile  the  cliilde  sowked  hir  pappe ; 
Umwhile  ganne  thay  kvsse  and  clappe. 

MS.  Line,  f.  lOL 

(5)  V.  To  sit  down. 

(6)  ».  The  lip,  or  tongue.   West. 

(7)  adj.  Low ;  marshy.  East, 

(8)  *.  The  lower  part  of  the  beak 
of  a  hawk. 

Clap-board,  1  ».  Board  cut  for 
clapholt,    j  making  casks. 

Clap-bread,  1».  Cake  made  of 
clap-cake,  j  oatmeal,  rolled  thin 
and  baked  hard. 

CiaAwP-uish,  s.  See  Clack-dish* 
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Clap-door,  s.  The  lower  half  of  a 

door  divided  in  the  middle. 
Claper,  v.  To  chatter.  Oxon. 
Clapkrej),  part,  p.  Splashed  with 

mud. 
Clap-gate,  s,  A  small  horse-gate. 

East, 
Clappb,  (l)i;.(^.-5'.)  To  talk  fast. 

(2)  *.  Talk. 
Clapper,  s.  (1)  The  tongue. 

(2)  {A.-N.)  A  rabbit  burrow. 

(3)  A  child's  plaything.  "Gew- 
gawes  for  children  to  playe  and 
make  sport  withall,  as  i-attels, 
clappers^  &c.*'  Nomenclator. 

(4)  A  door-knocker.  Minsheu. 

(5)  A  plank  laid  across  a 
stream  to  serve  as  a  bridge. 
Var.  di. 

Clapper-claw,©.  To  beat  roughly. 

Clapper-dudgeon,  1  «.  A  cant 
CLAPPER.DOUGKON,  J  term  for  a 
beggar,  probably  derived  from  the 
custom  of  clapping  a  dish. 

See  in  their  rags  then,  dancing  for  your 

sports, 
Our  clapper-dvdgeonSy  and  their  walking 

morts.  •  Jovial  Crew,  0.  P.,  x,  372. 

Clapping-post,  ».  The  gate-post 
against  which  the  gate  closes. 
East. 

Clapse,  v.  To  clasp. 

Clap-stile,  s.  A  stile,  the  hori- 
zontal ledges  of  which  are  move- 
able. 

Claraner,  s.  a  clarinet. 

Clarent,  adj.  Smooth.  Devon. 

Claret.  See  Clarry. 

Claretbe,  s.  {A.'N,)    Brightness. 


Claricord, 
claricol, 
clarishob, 

CLARICO, 


s.  {A.'N.)  A  musi. 
cal    instrument   in 
^form  of    a   spinet, 
containing       from 
thirty-five  to  seventy  strings. 
Clarion,  *.  (A.-N.)     A  sort   of 
small-mouthed  and  shrill-sound- 
ing trumpet. 
Clarry,    j  s.  {A.-N.  clarr^y  clar4.) 
CLARR^,  >  Wineraade  with  grapes, 
clarkt,  J  huuey,   aud   aromatic 


spices.  The  name  was  afterwards 

given  to  wine  mixed  with  honey 

and  spices,  and  strained. 
Clart,  (1)  V.  To  spread,  or  smear. 

Clartyi  muddy,   dirtj.     Clarty* 

paps,  a  dirty  sloven. 

(2)  s.  A  daub. 
Clary,  v.    To  make  a  loud  shrill 

noise ;  to  play  on  the  clarion. 
Claryne,  v.   To  clear,  or  clarify. 
Clash,  V.  (1)    To  bang  anything 

about..  North. 

(2)  To  gossip.  North,  Clashme- 

sauntevj    a    tiresome    teller   of 

stories. 
Clashy,  adj.  Foul ;  rainy.  North. 
Clasper,  s.  a  tendril.  Oxon. 
Clasps  and  keepers.  Fastenings 

for  the  shoes  of  children,  and  for 

other  purposes. 
Clat,  (1)  ».  A  clod  of  earth. 

(2)  V.     To  break  the  clods  or 
spread  dung  on  a  field.  West. 

(3)  V.    To  cut  the  dirty  locks  of 
wool  off  sheep.  South. 

(4)  s.  Cow-dung.  West. 

(5)  V.  To  tattle. 

(6)  s.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
Clatch,  s,   a  brood  of  chickens. 

Laric. 

Clate,  ».  (1)  A  wedge  belonging 
to  a  plough.  Chesh. 
(2)  A  practice  among  school 
and  other  boys  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  game  in  which 
two  parties  are  interested,  to 
decide  which  party  is  to  begin  or 
have  the  first  innings. 

Clathbrs,  s.  Clothes.  West. 

Clats,  s.  Slops ;  spoon  victuals. 
Line. 

Clatter,  (1)  s.  Noise;  idle  talk. 
(2)  V.   To  let  out  secrets. 

Clatterfert,  *.  A  tale-teller. 
"  Clatterert  or  clatterfarty  which 
wyl  disclose  anye  light  secreate, 
Loquax.**  Huloet. 

Clatty,  adj.  Dirty ;  slovenly.  Line. 

Clauch,  v.  To  claw.   Yorksh. 
I  Claucks,  9.  To  snatch.  Line, 
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Claud,  «.  A  ditch,  or  fence.  North. 
Claudicatb,  V,  {Lat.)    To  limp ; 

to  go  lame. 
Claught,  pret.  t.     Snatched  at. 

NorthunA, 
Claum,  9.  To  scrape  together.  Line. 
Claunch,  v.  To  walk  lazily.  East. 
Clause,  «.  {A.-N.)    A  conclusion. 
Clauster,  9.  (Lat.)  A  cloister. 
Claut,  (1)  ».  To  scratch,  or  tear. 

North. 

(2)  8,    The  marsh  ranunculus. 
Wilts. 

Clave,  ».     The  part  of  small  ba- 
lances by  which  they  are  lifted  up. 

Clavel,  "1    *.       A     mantel-piece. 
CLAVY,  J     West.  Clavel-tacky  the 
shelf  over  the  mantel-piece. 

Clavbr,  (1)  V.  To  climb.  North. 
(2)v.  To  cajole  by  talking.  North. 

(3)  *.  {A.'S.  cUrfer,)  Clover-grass. 
North. 

Clavers,  s.  Noisy  talking.  North. 
Clavy-tack,  *.  A  key.  Exmoor. 
Claw,  (1)  ».    To  snatch;  to  take 
awav  violently.  North. 

(2)  V.    To  curry  favour.  North. 

(3)  *.  A  fourth  part  of  a  cow- 
gait  in  common  pastures.  North. 

Claw-back,  (1)  s.  A  flatterer. 

Tl>e  overweening  of  thy  wits  doth  make 

thy  foes  to  smile, 
Thy  friends  to  weepe,  and  clawhacks  thee 

with  soothings  to  begile. 

Warner*  s  Albiona  England,  1 592. 

Clawhaclcs  more  do  not  assail  me, 
Than  are  beggars  swarniing  daily. 

Drunken  Barnaby, 

And  this  mischievous  or  deadly  vice, 
which  in  others  sometime  abateth  and 
waxeth  cooler,  in  him,  as  age  came 
upon  him,  grew  the  lioter,  whiles  a 
company  of  claw-backe  flatterers  egged 
him  forward  in  his  purposed  course. 

Ammiantu  Marcellinus,  1609. 

(2)  V.   To  flatter. 
Clawe,  v.  (A.'S.)   To  stroke. 
Claw-ill,  s.    An  ulcer  in  the  feet 

of  cattle.  Devon. 
Claw-off,  v.    To  reprove.  North. 
Clay,  v.    To  shiver.  Devon. 


Clay-daubin,  «.  A.  custom  in 
Cumberland,  for  the  neighbours 
and  friends  of  a  newly-married 
couple  to  assemble,  and  erect 
them  a  rough  cottage. 

Clay-salve,  s.  The  cooimon  ce- 
rate. East. 

Clayt,  *.    Clay  or  mire,  Kent. 

clb^'y,}'-   ^^^*^-  '^^'•«'- 

To  save  her  from  the  seite 

Of  vulture  death,  and  tliose  relentless  cUvs. 

B.  Jon.^  Undeno.y  vol.  vii,  29. 

Cleach,  v.   To  clutch.  Shropsh. 
Cleaching-net.  8.   A  hand  net, 

used  by  fishermen  on  the  Severn. 
Clead,  v.  To  clothe  or  clad.  East, 
Clear,  v.   To  snatch.  North. 
Cleam,  V,   To  glue  together.  See 

Clam. 
Cleamed,  adj.    Leaned ;  inclined 

North. 
Clean,  (1)  adv.  Entirely. 

(2)  adj.    Clear  in  complexion. 

(3)  V.  To  wash, dress,  and  arrange 
one*8  toilet. 

Cleaning,    1  ».    The    after-birth 
cleansing,  j  of  a  cow. 

Cleanser,  s.  A  large  kind  of  gun- 
picker. 

Clear.  (1)  Pure;  innocent.  Shak. 
(2)  Clear  and  shear ^  totally,  com- 
pletely. "He's  thick  i'  the 
clear"  said  of  a  dull  stupid 
fellow. 

Cleat,  (1)  ».   A  piece  of  iron  worn 
on  shoes  by  country  people. 
(2)  V.    To  strengthen  with  iron. 

Cleat-boards,  s.  Flat  pieces  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  shoes  to 
enable  a  person  to  walk  on 
the  mud. 

Cleaver,  s.  A  sucker,  or  piece  of 
soaked  leather  to  which  a  string 
is  attached,  used  by  schoolbovs. 
North. 

Cleavers,  s.    Tufts  of  grass.  East, 

Cleche,  v.   To  snatch,  or  seize. 

Cleck,  v.    To  hatch.  North. 

Clkckin,  8.    A  chicken.  North, 
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Clbckino,  adj.   Said  of  a  fox  maris 

appetens.  Craven. 
Clbc KINGS,   8,     A    shuttlecock. 

Cumb. 
Clecks,  8.  Refuse  of  oatmeal.  Line, 
ChED, part. p.   Clad;  clothed. 
Clboen,  8.    Goosegrass.  Dor8et. 
Cledgy,  adj.    Stiff,  clayey.  Kent, 
Clbb,  8.  A  claw.  North.   See  Clea. 

The  term  is  especially  applied  to 

the   two  parts  of  the  ifoot  of 

cloven-footed  animals. 
Clerk,  8.    A  hook;  a  harh.  North, 
Cleert^,  *.  {A.'N.)    Brightness. 
Cleet,  *.  (1)  The  hoof.  North. 

(2)  A  stay  or  support. 
Cleevbs,  8,   Cliffs. 
Clbffe,  pret.  t.    Cleaved. 
Cleft,  ».  (1)  Black  slate.  North. 

(2)  Timber  fit  for  cooper's  ware, 
spokes,  &c.  Yorksh. 

(3)  A  piece  of  wood  split  for 
burning.  Northampt. 

Cleg,   (1)   *.    The  gad-fly.    Still 
used  in  the  North. 

(2)  ».    A  fish,  gadu8  barbatus. 

(3)  V.  To  cling,  or  adhere.  North. 

(4)  *.     A  clever  person.  Lane. 
Clegger,  V,    To  cling.  Cumb. 
Cleke,  v.    To  snatch,  or  strike. 
Clem,  (1)  v.    To  starve.  See  Clam. 

Clemmed  is  still  in  use  in  Shrop- 

shire  for  starved. 

Hard  is  the  clioice,  when  the  valiant 
must  eat  their  arms,  or  clem. 

B.  Jons.,  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  iii,  6. 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say. 
What,  will  he  clem  me  and  mv  follow- 
ers? Ask  him  an  he  will  e^em  me; 
do,  go.  76.,  Poetiuter,  i,  2. 

Now  lions'  Kdlf'Clem*d  entnuls  roar  for  food. 

Antonio  and  Mellida. 

(2)  St.  Clement.  South,  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight  it  is,  or  was  till 
lately,  the  custom  for  black- 
smiths  to  invite  their  friends  and 
neighbours  to  a  feast  on  St.  Cle- 
ment's day.  This  was  called 
keeping  clem. 

(3)  f>.   To  climb. 
Clem EYNy  «.  A  claim. 


CLEMYD,j»aW.  JO.   Fastened. 
Clenche,  9.    {A.-S.)     To  cling 

together. 
Clbnchpoope,  8.    See  Clinchpope, 
Clkncy,  adj.    Miry ;  dirty.  Line. 
Clene,  adj.  (A.-S,)    Pure;  clean. 

Clenene88et  purity. 
Clenge,  v.   (1)    To  contract  or 

shrink. 

(2)  To  strain  at. 
Clent,  v.  To  become  hard,  applied 

to  grain.  West. 
Clepe,    v.    (!)    (A.'S.   elypian.) 

To  call. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish 

phrase 
Tax  our  addition.        Shakesp.,  Haml.,  i,  4. 

(2)  (A.'S.)   To  clip,  or  embrace. 
Cleps,  8.  An  implement  for  pulling 

weeds  out  of  corn.  Cumb. 
Cler,     ^adJ.    {A.~N.)    Polished; 
CLERE,  J  resplendent.    Clerenesse^ 

glory.     Clertty  brightness. 

Clerb,  8.     A  sort  of  kerchief. 

On  their  heades  square  bonettes  of 
damaske  golde,  rolled  wytli  lose  eold 
that  did  luinge  doune  at  their  backes, 
with  kerchiefes  or  cJeres  of  lyne  cypres. 
Hall,  Henry  VIII J.2&. 

Clbret^.  (A.'N.)   Purity. 

Clergie,  8,  (A.-N)  Science; 
learning.     Clergically,  learnedly. 

Clergion,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  young 
clerk. 

Clergy,  8,   An  assembly  of  clerks. 

Clerk,  8.  (A.-N.)   A  scholar. 

Clbrliche^  adv.  (A.-N.)    Purely. 

Clermatyn,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  kind  of 
fine  bread. 

Cleryfy,  v.   To  make  clear. 

Cleste,  v.  To  cleave  in  two  North, 
The  word  occurs  in  Huloet. 

Cletch,  8.  A  brood  of  chickens. 
North. 

Clbte,  8.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened 
on  the  yardarms  of  a  ship  to 
hinder  the  ropes  from  slipping 
off.  In  Sussex,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  piece  of  wood  to 
prevent  a  door  or  gate  from 
swinging. 
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Clethe,  V,    To  clothe.  North. 

Clett,  8.  Gleet.  MS.  Med.  Ibih 
cent. 

Cleve,  *.  (1)  {A.'S.)  A  dwelling. 
(2)  A  cUff. 

Clevel,  8.   A  grain  of  corn.  Kent. 

Clevbk,  {\)8.{A.-S.)  Rocks;  cliffs. 
(2)  V.  {A.-S.)  To  split ;  to  burst. 

Cleve-pink,  8.  A  species  of  car- 
nation found  on  the  Chedder 
cliffs. 

Clever,  (1)  v.  To  scramble  up. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Good-looking.  East. 
Kennett  says,  **  nimble,  neat, 
dextrous."  Lusty;  very  well. 
Lane. 

(3)  adj.   Affable.  South. 

(4)  adv.    Clearly  ;  fully.  Kent. 

(5)  *.  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  East. 

Clever-boots,  1  *.  A  satirical 
clever-clumst,  /  term  for  a  per- 
son who  is  awkward. 

Clever-through, /?rqp.  Straight 
through.  Leic. 

Cleves,  *.    Cloves. 

Clewy,  *.  A  sort  of  draft  iron 
for  a  plough.  North. 

Clew,  (1)  «.  (A.-S.)  A  rock. 
"  Bothe  the  clewez  and  tlie  ciy- 
fez."  Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  8.  A  ring  at  the  head  of  a 
scythe  which  fastens  it  to  the 
sned. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Clawed ;  scratched. 
Clewe,   v.     To    cleave,    or    ad- 
here to. 

Clewkin,  *.    Strong  twine.  North. 
Ch^W'^THEy part.  p.  Coiled. 
Cley,  *.    A  hurdle  for  sheep. 
Cleyman,  8.    A  dauber.  Pr.  Parv. 
Cleymen,  ».  {A.'N.)   To  claim. 
Cleynt,  part.  p.    Clung. 
Cleystaffe,  *.    A  pastoral  staff. 

Pr.  Parv. 
Clibby,  adj.   Adhesive.  Devon. 
Click,  (1)  ».   To  snatch. 

(2)  8.    A  blow.  Ea8t. 

(3)  V.   To  tick  as  a  clock. 


(4)  "To  eUek  or  fiurt  with  ones 
fingers  as  moresco  dancers." 
Florio.  **To  cUcke  with  ones 
knuckles."  Ih. 

(5)  *.  {Ft.)    a  door-latch. 

(6)  8.  A  nail  or  peg  for  hanging 
articles  upon.  North. 

.(7)  V.  To  catch ;  to  seize. 
Clicker,  8.    A  servant  who  stood 

before   the  shop-door  to  invite 

people  to  buy. 
Clicket,  (1)  o.    To  fasten  as  with 

a  link  over  a  staple.  Shropsh. 

(2)  *.  {A.'N)    A  latch-key. 

(3)  8.  A  clap-dish,  or  anything 
that  makes  a  rattling  noise. 
Cotgrave. 

(4)  V.    To  chatter.  Tusser. 

(5)  8.   The  tongue. 

(6)  8.  A  term  applied  to  a  fox 
when  maris  appetens.  Anciently, 
a  common  term  for  a  fox,  as  in 
the  following  lines,  describing 
the  properties  of  a  good  horse : 

Heded  of  an  ox, 
Tayied  as  fox, 
Coiuly  as  a  kyn^, 
Ktkkyd  as  a  dukyng, 
Mftutiiyd  as  a  kliket, 
Wilted  as  a  wodkok, 
Wylled  as  a  wedercokc. 

MS.  CoU.,  Galba,  E,  ix,  f.llO. 

Click-handed,  adj.  Left-handed. 

Cornw. 
Click-hooks,  8.    Large  hooks  for 

catching    salmon    by   day-light. 

North. 
Click-up,   *.      A  person  with  a 

short  leg,  who  in  walking  makes 

a  clicking  noise.  Line. 
Clider,  8.    Goose-grass. 
Clife,  adj.  {A.'N.)    Clear;  fine. 
Clift,  «.  (1)  A  cleft,  or  opening  of 

any  kind. 

(2)  1\\^  fourchure, 

(3)  A  cliff. 

Clifty,  adj.  Lively;  active.  North. 
Clxg^te, pret.  t.  Closed;  fastened. 
Clighty,  adj.    Stiff ;  clayey.  Kent. 
Cltm,  (1)  V.   To  climb. 
(2)  Clement. 
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(3)  V.  {A.'N.)  To  call,  or  chal- 
lenge. 

Climber,  v.    To  clamber. 

Clime,  s.    The  ascent  of  a  hill. 

Climp,  v.  (1)  To  steal.  East. 
(2)  To  soil  with  tlie  fingers.  East. 

Clinch,  *.  (1)  A  repartee,  or  bon- 
mot.      Clincher^   one  who   says 
bons-mots,  a  wittv  fellow. 
(2)  A  claw,  or  fang.  North. 

Clinching-net.  See  Cleaching- 
net. 

Clinchpope,     1  *.  a  terra  of  con- 
CLBNCHPooPK,  J  tempt. 

If  a  gentleman  have  in  hym  any  humble 
behavour,  then  roysters  do  cal  snclie 
one  by  the  name  of  a  loute,  a  clynche- 
pope,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  faciuns. 
InatUuciouo/a  Gentleman,  1568. 

Lesse  wel-form'd,  or  more  il-fac'd,  and 
like  elenckpoope  \ooke  and  lim. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Clincquant,  *.  (/r.  clinquant^ 
tinsel.)  Brass  thinly  wrought  out 
into  leaves.  North. 

Clinb,  v.  To  climb.  Warw. 

Cling,  v.  (A.-S.)  (1)To  shrink  up. 
North. 

If  thou  speak  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  thou  shalt  hang  alive 
*Till  famine  cling  thee. 

Skakesp.,  Mach.,  v,  6. 

(2)  To  embrace. 

Some  fathers  dread  not  (gone  to  bed  in 

wine) 
To  slide  from  the  mother,  and  cUng  the 

daughter-in-law. 

Itevenger^s  Trag.,  0.  P.,  iv,  322. 

(3)  To  rush  violently.  North. 
Clink,  (1)  s.  A  bard  blow. 

(2)  adv.  Upright.  Berks. 
Clink-clank,  s.  Jingle. 

*Tis  prodiffions  to  think  wliat  veneration 
the  priesthood  have  raised  to  themselves 
bv  their  usurpt  commission  of  apostle- 
snip,  their  pretended  successions,  and 
their  clink-clank  of  extraordinary  ordi- 
nation. 

Penn's  Address  to  Protestants,  1679. 

Clinke,  V,  (A.'N)    To  tinkle;  to 

ring. 
Clinker,  «.  (1)  A  bad  sort  of  ooaL 


(2)  A  cinder  from  an  iron  fur- 
nace. Shrojjsh. 

(3)  A  puddle  made  by  the  foot  of 
a  horse  or  cow.  Warw. 

Clinker.bell,».  An  icicle.  5omer«. 
Clinkers,  s.  Small  bricks  ;  bricks 

spoilt  in  the  burning. 
Clinket,*.  a  crafty  fellow.  North. 
Clinks,  s.  Long  nails. 
Clinquant,  adj.  (Fr.)  Shining, 
Clint,  v.   To  clench ;  to  finish,  or 

complete.  Somerset. 

Clints,  *.  Chasms ;  crevices. 

Clip,  (1)  r.  (A.-S.)  To  embrace. 

But  as  a  damn,  to  the  end  shee  may  at  a 
time  n)orc  upportuue  at  better  ease,  and 
in  a  place  more  commodious,  be  catclied, 
clipped,  and  embraced,  which  feminine 
art,  I  not  yet  knowing  in  first  my  be- 
ginning, so  unwarily  I  did  reniaine 
wailed  with  love. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

(2)  V.  To  call  to.  North.  Thia 
is  merely  a  form  of  clepe,  q.  v. 

(3)  V.  To  shear  sheep.  North. 

(4)  V.  To  shave.  Rider. 

(5)  V.  To  shorten.  Craven. 

(6)  V.  To  hold  together  by  means 
of  a  screw  or  bandage.  Shropsh. 

(7)  «.  A  blow,  or  stroke.  East. 

(8)  V.  To  quarter  a  carriage  so  as 
to  avoid  the  ruts.  Northampt. 

Clipper,  s.  (1)  A  clipper  of  coin  ? 

I  had  a  sister  but  twelve  years  ago,  that 
run  away  with  a  Welsh  ensign,  who 
was  hanged  for  a  highwayman,  and  she 
burnt  in  Wales  for  a  clipper. 

Mountford,  Greentvtch  Park,  1691. 

(2)  A  sheep-shearer.  North. 

Clippino-the-church,  s.  An  old 
Warwickshire  custom  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  charity  children 
joining  hand  in  hand  to  form  a 
circle  completely  round  the 
church. 

Clips,  (I)  part.  p.  Eclipsed. 

(2)  s.  An  eclipse. 

(3)  *.  Shears.  Nor  thumb, 

(4)  s.  Pot-hooks.   North. 
Clipt-dinment,  s.    (1)  A  shorn 

wether  sheep. 

(2)  A  mean-looking  fellow.  Cumb. 
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Clishawk,  V,  To  steal.  Line, 
Clish -CLASH,  8.    Idle    discourse. 

North. 
Clit,  adj,  (1)  Stiff;  clayey.  South. 

(2)  Heavy ;  hazy ;  applied  to  the 

atmosphere. 

For  tlien  with  us  the  days  more  darkish 

are, 
More  short,  cold,  moyste,and  stormy  cluudy 

clit, 
For  sadness  more  than  mirths  or  pleasures 

fit.  Mirr.for  Mag.  Uigins's  Ind. 

(3)Imperfectly  fomented.  Somers, 
Clite,  (1)  ».  Clay;  mire.  Kent, 

(2)  8.  Goose-grass. 

?3)  *.  A  wedge.  Pr.  Parv. 

(4)  t).  To  take,  or  pull  up.  North. 
Cliter,  v.  To  stumble.  North. 
Clithb,  8.  The  burdock.   Gerard. 
Clitheren,  *.    Goose-grass.    Ge- 

rard. 
Clitpoll,  *.  A  curly  head.  Dor8et. 
Glitter,  v.     To  make  a  rattling 

noise. 
Glittery,   adj.     Changeable   and 

stormy,  applied  to  the  weather. 

Hampsh. 
Glitty,  adj.  Stringy ;  lumpy.  West. 
Glive,  (1)  *.  (A.-S.)  A  cliff. 

(2)  V.  To  cleave.  Suffolk. 
Cliver,  ( 1 )«.  Goose-grass.  Hampsh. 

(2)  *.  A  chopping-knife.  East. 

(3)  Cliver-and-shiver,  completely, 
totally.  Somerset. 

Glivrrs,  «.    The  refuse  of  wheat. 

East. 
Clizb,  s.  a  covered  drain.  Somers. 
Gloam,  s.    Common  earthenware. 

Comw.  C/oawer,  one  who  makes 

it. 
Glob,  s.    Rough  material  used  for 

building  cottages.  Devon. 
Globe,  s.  A  club. 
Cloche,  v.  {A.-N)  To  blister. 
Glocher,  8.    (1)  A  large  cape  or 

mantle. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  A  belfry. 
Clock,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)   A  bell. 

(2)  8.    A  sort  of  watch,  some- 

timea  called  a  clock-watclu 


But  he  who  ran  deny  it  to  beaprodizy^ 
which  is  recorded  by  Melchior  Adaiiius, 
of  a  preat  and  gotnl  man,  who  had  a 
clock  watch  that  )iad  layen  in  a  chest 
munv  years  unused ;  and  when  he  lay 
dviiig,  Ht  eleven  o'clock,  of  itself,  iuthac 
chest,  it  struck  eleven  in  the  hearing  of 
many.  Baxter,  World  of  Spirits. 

(3)  ».  A  beetle.  North. 

(4)  8.  A  sort  of  ornamental  work 
worn  on  various  parts  of  dress, 
now  applied  to  that  on  each  side 
of  a  stocking. 

(5)  8.  The  noise  made  by  a  hen 
when  going  to  sit. 

(6)  8.  The  downy  bead  of  the 
dandelion.     North, 

Clock-ice,  s.  Ice  cracked  into  fan- 
tastical forms.  Northampt, 

Clock-dressing,  8.  A  method  of 
obtaining  liquor  on  false  pre- 
tences.  Craven. 

Clocks,  «.  Ordure  of  frogs.  Devon, 

Clock-seaves,  8,  The  black- 
headed  bog-rush.  North, 

Clod,  (1)  v.  To  break  clods. 

(2)  adj.  (A.'S.)  Clodded;  bard. 

(3)  8.  The  coarse  part  of  the 
neck  of  an  ox. 

(4)  ».  A  sort  of  coal.   West. 

(5)  V,  To  throw.  North. 
Glodder,  V,  To  coagulate. 

If  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  do  cloddrr 
together  of  themselves,  it  is  a  sign  of 
raiu.  Willsford,  Nature's  Secrets. 

Cloddy  J  adj.     (1)  Thick;  plump. 
Wilts. 
(2)  Hazy,  thick. 

This  said,  he  swiftly  swag*d  the  swelling 

streams, 
DispcU'd  the  cloddg  clouds,  clear'd  Sols 

bright  beams.        f^irgil  by  Vicars,  163:2. 

Glode,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  cloathe. 

Clodge,  8.  A  lump  of  clay.  Kent. 

Clodger,  1  «.  The  cover  of  a 
CLOSERB,  J  book. 

Clodgy,  adj.  Plump.  Hampsh. 

Clod-head,  s.  A  stupid  fellow. 
North. 

Clodhopper,  8.  (1)  A  farmer's  la- 
bourer. 
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(2)  A  clownish  fellow. 

(3)  The  wheatear. 
Clod-mall,  «.  A  wooden  hammer 

for  breaking  clods.  Shropsh. 
Clofpby,*.  a  great  sloven.  North, 
Cloffing,  «.  The  plant  hellebore. 
Cloft,  8.      The  jointure  of  two 

branches.  North. 
Cloftd,  part.  p.  Cleft ;  split. 
Cloo,  {\)8.  A  shoe  with  a  wooden 

sole. 

(2)  «.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  a  string. 

(3)  8.  An  almanac  made  with 
notches  and  rude  figures  on  square 
sticks. 

(4)  V.  To  prepare  wheat  for  sow- 
ing. West. 

Cloggy,  adj.  Sticky. 

Clogsome,  adj.  Dirty ;  dull. 

Clooue,  v.  To  flatter.  Sussex, 

Clog-wheat,  8,  Bearded  wheat. 
East. 

Clointer,  V,  To  tread  heavily. 
North. 

Cloister-oarth,  8,  The  space  in- 
closed by  a  cloister. 

Cloit,  *.  A  stupid  fellow.  North. 

Clokarde,  8,  A  sort  of  musical 
instrument. 

Cloke,  8.  A  claw,  or  clutch. 

Clokkb,  V,  {A.-N)  To  limp  in 
walking. 

Clom,  v.  To  clutch.  North. 

ChOMBEfpret.  t.  Climbed. 

Clome,  v.  To  gutter,  as  a  candle. 
North. 

Clome.  See  Cloam, 

Clome-pan,  8,  A  pan  for  milk. 
Noff. 

Clomp,  v.  To  walk  heavily,  dom' 
pertofif  one  who  walks  heavily. 
North. 

Clomsen,  v.  (A,'N.)  To  shrink  or 
contract. 

Clovgkh, part, p.  Shrunk;  shri- 
velled. 

Clonker,  8.  An  icicle.  Somerset, 

Cloom,  {i)  s.  Clay  or  cement. 
(2)  V,  To  cement. 


Cloor,  8.  A  sluice.  Nor  thumb, 

Clope,  8,  A  blow. 

Clopping,  adj.  (Fr.)  Lame ;  limp- 
ing. Comw. 

Close,  (1)  s.  A  farm-yard;  an  en- 
closure. 

(2)  8.  A  public  walk.  7.  Wight. 

(3)  8.  An  obscure  lane.  North, 

(4)  adj.  Secret ;  selfish. 

(5)  V,  To  enclose  minerals  in 
metal. 

(6)  adj.  Quiet;  silent.  Leic. 
ClosE'Bed,  9.  A  press-bed.  North, 
Close-fights,  *.  Things  employed 

to  shelter  the  men  from  an  enemy 

in  action. 
Close-fisted,  adj.  Mean. 
Closb-oauntlbt,  8,    A  gauntlet 

with  moveable  fingers. 
Close-hand-out,  8,  The  name  of 

an  old  game. 
Closeir,  8.  {A.-N.)  An  enclosure. 
Closen,  8.    A  small  enclosure  or 

field.  Northampt. 
Closh,  8.  (1)    The  game  of  nine- 
pins. 

(2)  A  Dutchman.  South. 
Closings,  s.    Closes;  fields.    In 

some  counties  we  have  the  more 

pure  form  closen. 
Closure,*.  (1)(/V.)  An  enclosure. 

(2)  A  clencher.   Wight. 

(3)  A  gutter.  North. 
Clot.  (1)  Same  as  Clod  (6). 

(2)  *.  A  clod.  "  Clodde  or  clotte 
lande.  Occo."  Huloet, 

(3)  V,  To  clod. 

For  as  the  ploughman  first  setteth  forth 
his  ploueh,  anu  then  tilleth  his  land, 
and  Dreaketh  it  in  forrowes,  and  some- 
timer  idgeth  it  up  againe,  and  at  ano> 
ther  time  harroweth  it,  and  chttetk  it, 
and  somtime  dungeth  and  hedgeth  it, 
diggetli  it,  and  weedeth  it,  purgeth  it, 
and  maketh  it  cleane :  so  the  prelate,  the 
preacher,  hath  many  diverse  offices  to 
do.  Latimer'a  Sertnons. 

(4)  V.  To  clog. 

(5)  ».  To  toss  about.  North. 

(6)  V,  To  catch  eels  with  worsted 
thread.  West. 
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(7)  ».    A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
cattle. 
Clotch,  r.  To  tread  heavily.  East. 

Clote,  1    ^  The  yellow  water-lily. 

CLiOT|    I 

Take  tlie  rote  of  the  klote,  and  stiimpe 
it,  and  turne  it  on  whyte  wyne  or  ale, 
and  drynk  at  jeve  hoot  and  at  niorow 
kolde.  MS.  Med.  Rec,  xv  Cent. 

Then  lay  a  cht-Uaf,  or  else  a  wort-leaf, 
on  the  8>ime,  but  first  let  tlie  water  out 
of  the  blister  witli  a  pin,  and  it  will 
draw  out  all  the  water  that  causeth  the 
pain  or  grief. 

Lupton*s  1000  Notable  Things. 

Clotb,  8.  A  wedge.  Pr.  P. 

CLOTTRED,jBar/./?.  (A.-S.)  Clotted. 

Clot-head,  s.  A  blockhead. 

Cloth- OP-ESTATE,  8.  A  canopy 
over  the  seat  of  principal  per- 
sonages. 

Clotter,  8.  A  clothier. 

Clouch,  (l)i;.  To  snatch  or  clutch. 
Line. 
(2)  8.  A  clutch.  Piers  PI. 

Cloud-berry,*.  The  ground  mul- 
berry. 

Cloue,  s.  {A.'N.)  a  fruit  or  berry. 

Clough,  8.  (1)  A  valley  between 
two  hills ;  a  ravine. 

Each  place  for  to  search,  in  hill,  dale,  and 

clovgk, 
In  thicke  or  in  thin,  in  smooth  or  in  rough. 
Robinson's  Rev.  of  Wickedn. 

(2)  A  clffr.  Morte  Arth. 

(3)  The  stem  of  a  tree,  where  it 
divides  into  branches.  Cumb. 

(4)  A  wood.  Lane. 

(5)  A  vessel  of  coarse  earthen- 
ware for  salting  meat. 

Clouohy,   adj.     Gaudily  dressed. 

North, 
Clour,  8.  (1)  A  lump,  or  swelling. 

North. 

(2)  {A.'N.)    Hollow  ground ;  a 

field. 
Clout,  8.  {Fr.  elouette.)  The  maiTc 

or  pin  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 

butts,  at  which  archers  shot  for 

practice. 


Indeed  he  ranat  shoot  nearer,  or  hell  ne'er 
lilt  the  clout. 

Shakesp.,  Lovers  L.  Z.,  iv,  1. 

Wherein  our  hope 
Is,  though  the  clout  we  do  not  always  hit. 
It  will  not  be  imputed  to  his  wit. 

B.  Jon.,  StapU  of  N.,  Epil 

(2)  V.  To  beat. 

I  wasted  them  and  so  clouted  them,  that 
they  could  not  arise. 

TinduVs  and  Tav.  Bibles,  2  Sam.,  22. 

(3)  8.  A  blow. 

(4)  *.  {A.-S.)  A  piece  or  frag- 
ment. 

(5)  s.  A  cloth ;  a  piece  of  clotb. 
**A  slice  wherwith  to  spread 
salve  on  elouts  and  make  plas- 
ters." Nomenclator. 

(6)  V.  To  clothe  shabbily. 

I  seeing  him  clouted,  liis  cloathes  slovenly 
done  on,  very  ill  liking,  as  ragged  as  a 
tattered  fole,  with  never  a  whole  clout  on 
his  back.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(7)  To  mend,  or  patch ;  appHed 
especially  to  shoes. 

Of  the  scoler  that  gave  his  shoes  to 
cloute. — In  the  universyte  of  Oxeforde 
there  was  a  scoler  that  delyted  moche 
to  speke  eloquente  cnglysshe  and  curious 
termes,  and  came  to  the  cobler  with  liis 
shoes  whyche  were  pyked  before  (as 
they  used  [at]  that  tynie)  to  have  them 
clouted,  and  sayde  this  wyse. 

Tales  and  Quicke  Answera. 

(8)  8.  {Fr.)  A  nail. 
Clouted,    (from    clouts    a   nail.) 

Fortified  with  nails. 

Clouter,  (1)  ».    A  cobbler.   Pr. 
Parv. 
(2)  V.  To  do  dirty  work.  North. 

Clouter-headed,  adj.  Stupid. 

Clouterly,  adj.  Clumsy.  North, 

Clove,  8.   Eight  pounds  of  cheese. 

Clovel,  8.  A  large  beam,  placed 
across  the  chimney  in  farm- 
houses. Devon. 

Clover-lay,  s.  A  field  of  clover 
recently  mown.  Hampsh. 

Clovb-tongue,«.  The  black  helle- 
bore. 

Clow,  (1)  ».  To  scratch.  Cumb. 

(2)  V,  To  work  hard.  North. 

(3)  V,  To  nail  with  clouts.  West, 
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(4)  8.  (A.'S.)  A  rock. 

(5)  8,  The  cIove>pink.  Ea8t, 

(6)  ».  A  floodgate.  North, 
Clowchyne,  8.   A  clew  of  thread. 

Pr.  Parv. 
Clowclagged.    "  Thur  yowes  are 

clowclagg'di  they  skitter  faire/' 

York^h.  Dial,  p.  43. 

Clowdkr,  v.  To  daub.  Line. 

Clowen,9.  To  bustle  about.  Cunib. 

Clownical,  adj.  Clownish, 

My  behaviour!  alas,  alas,  'tis  clownical. 

Greeners  Tu  Quoque. 

Clowk,  V,  To  scratch.  North. 

Clowsomb,  adJ,  Soft;  clammy. 
North. 

Clowt-clgwt,  8.  The  name  of  an 
old  game.  *'A  kinde  of  playe 
called  clowt  clowtj  to  beare  about, 
or  my  hen  hath  layd."  Nomencl. 

Cloy,  v.  {A.'N,)  (1)  To  prick  in 
shoeing  a  horse. 

(2)  To  nail  or  spike  up,  as  artil- 
lery. 

Cloy,  v.   To  claw.  Shakesp. 

Cloyer,     \8.  An  old  slang  term 
CLOYNER,  jfor  one  who  intruded 
on  the  profits  of  young  sharpers, 
by  claiming  a  share. 

Then  there's  a  ehyer,  or  snap,  that  do'^s 
any  new  brother  in  that  trade,  and 
snaps, — wiU  have  half  in  any  bootv. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vii  113. 

Clozzons,  8,     Talons  ;   clutches. 

North. 
Club-ball,  8.     A  game  at  ball, 

played  with  a  straight  club. 
Club-weed,  8.     The  plant  mat- 

telon. 
Clubbey,  8.    A  sort  of  game. 
Clubbishly,  adv.    Roughly. 
Clubid,  adj.    Hard;  difficult. 
Club-men,  8.    People  who  rose  in 

arms  in  the  West  of  England 

in  U15. 

Clubster,  1    ^   A  stoat.  iVor^A. 

clubtail,  J 

Clucche,  v.  (A.-S.)    To  clutch. 
Cluck,  (1)  adj.    Slightly  unwell; 
out  of  spirits.  South* 


(2)  8.  A  claw ;  a  clutch.  North. 
Clud-nut,  *,     Two  nuts  grown 

into  one.  North. 
Clupf,  v.  To  cuff.  North. 
Clum,  (1)  adj.   Daubed.   Yorksh. 

(2)  pret.  t.    Climbed.  North. 

(3)  V.   To  handle  roughly.  West, 

(4)  V.  To  rake  into  heaps.  Devon. 
Clume-buzza,  8.   An  earthen  pan. 

Devon. 

Clummersome,  adj.   Dirty;  slut- 
tish. Devon. 

Clump,  (I)  v.   To  tramp. 

(2)  *.   A  lump.  North. 

(3)  adj.    Lazy.  Line. 
Clamper,  8.    A  large  piece.   5b- 

merset, 
Clumpers,  8.    Thick,  heavy  shoes. 

East. 
Clumperton,  1  *.    A  stupid  fel- 

CLUMPS,         J  low. 
Clumpish,  *.   Awkward.  North. 
Clumps,  (1)  *.   Twilight.  East. 

(2)  Lazy.  North. 

(3)  Plain-dealing;  honest. iVorM. 

(4)  adj.  Benumbed  with  cold. 
North. 

Clumpst,    adj.     Benumbed   with 

cold.  Northampt. 
Clumpy,  (1)  s.   A  dunce.  South. 

(2)     adj.       Sticking    together. 

Devon. 
Clunch,  (1)  adj.   Close.  North. 

(2)  8.  A  thump.  East. 

(3)  *.  A  clodhopper. 

(4)  8.  Close-grained  hard  lime- 
stone. 

Clunchfisted,  adj.    Close-fisted; 
niggardly. 

Now  a  pox  take  these  citizens!  and 
then  a  roan  may  get  some  money  by 
'um ;  they  are  so  hide-bound,  there  s  no 
living  by  'um ;  so  clunchfisted,  a  man 
would  swear  the  gout  were  got  out  of 
their  feet  into  their  hands,  'tis  death  to 
'um  to  pluck  'am  out  of  their  pockets. 

The  Cheats,  1662. 

Clunchy,    adj.    (1)     Thick  and 

clumsy.  East. 

(2)  Quick  tempered.  Northampt, 
Cluner,  8,  A  Cluniack  monk. 
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A  gentle  cluner  two  cheses  liadde  of  roe. 
Barclay's  Jfyfte  Eglog. 

Cluno.oi^'.  (1)  Shrivelled;  shrunk. 

(2)  Empty;  emaciated.  Craven, 

(3)  Soft;  flabby.  Norf, 

(4)  Heavy;  doughy. 

(5)  Tough ;  dry.  East. 

(6)  Daubed.  Craven* 

(7)  Strong.  Berks. 

Clunge,  v.    To  crowd,  or  squeeze. 

South.  C/un^e</,  stopped.  Craven. 
Clungy,  adj.    Adhesive.  North. 
Clunk,  v.    To  swallow.  Devon. 
Clunter,  (1)  *.    A  clod  of  earth. 

North. 

(2)  v.   To  walk  clumsily.  North. 

(3)  V.    To  turn  lumpy.   Yorksh. 

Clunterly,  adj.   Clumsy.  Craven. 

Cluppe,  v.  {A.-S.)    To  embrace. 

Cluse.  (1)  «.  (Fr.ecluse.)  A  flood- 
gate. North. 

(2)  (Lat.)    A  cell. 
Clush,  v.    To  lie  down  close  to 

the  ground ;  to  stoop  low  down. 

Cornw. 
Clussomed,  part.  p.   Benumbed. 

Chesh. 

Clussum,  adj.  Clumsy.  Chesh. 

Clusters,  v.  {A.-N.)   To  harden. 

Clusterfist,  s,    a  clodhopper. 

Well.  awRv  I  went  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  broujilit  his  guest  into  the  very 
chsmilier,  where  I  saw  no  other  cakes  on 
the  table,  but  my  owne  cakes,  and  of 
which  he  never  proffered  me  so  much 
as  the  least  crum,  so  base  a  clttsteriist 
was  he.         History  of  Francion,  1655. 

Clusty,  adj.  Close  and  heavy; 
applied  to  bread  not  well  fer- 
mented, or  to  a  potato  that  is 
not  mealy.  Cornw. 

Clut,  v.    To  strike  a  blow.  North. 

Clutch.  (1)  v.  To  seize;  to  grasp. 

(2)  *.  A  miser,  or  grasping 
person. 

(3)  *.  A  fist.  Clutch-fist f  a  very 
large  fist. 

(4)  V.    To  cluck.  South. 

(5)  s.  A  covey  of  partridges,  or 
a  brood  of  chickens.  East. 

(6)  ad;.   Close.  Sussex, 


Clute,  8.   A  hoof.  North. 

Cluther,    (1)    adv.     In  heaps. 
North. 
(2)  8.    A  great  noise.  Kent. 

Clutsen,  v.    To  shake.  North. 

Clutter,  (1)  8.  A  bustle;  con- 
fusion. 

(2)  8.  A  clot.  "Grumeau  de 
sangt  a  clot,  or  clutter  of  con- 
gealed bloud."  Cotyrave.  CkU- 
teredf  clotted. 

(3)  8.    A  plough -coulter.  South. 
Clutter-fisted,  04?*.  Having  large 

fists. 

Cluttery,  adj.  (1)   Changeable. 
(2)  Very  rainy.  Berk8. 

Cluutts,  8.    Feet.  Cumb. 

Cluves,  8.  Hoofs  of  horses  or 
cows.  Cumb. 

Cly,  *.  (1)  Goose-grass.  Somerset. 
(2)  Money. 

Clyke,  v.  To  noise  abroad;  to 
chatter. 

Clytenish,  adj.    Sickly.  Wilts. 

Cnaffe,  8.  {A.-S.)    A  lad. 

Cnag,  8.    A  knot.  North. 

Cnoble,  8.    A  knob ;  tuft. 

Cnopwort,  *.    The  hall-weed. 

Cnoutberry,  8.  The  dwarf-mul- 
berry. Lane. 

Co,  (1)  8.  {A.-N)    The  neck. 
(2)  V.   To  call.  North. 

Coach-fellow,  1  *.    A  horse  em- 
coACH-HORSE,  J  ploycd  to  draw 
in  the  same  carriage  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  hence,  metaphorically, 
an  intimate  acquaintance. 

I  have  grated  upon  my  pood  friends  for 
three  reprieves,  for  you  and  yonr 
coach-fellow  Nym.      Merry  W.  W.,'\\,'2.. 

CoACH-HORSE,  8.  A  dragou-flv. 
East. 

Co  AD,  adj.  Unhealthy,  t.  e.,  cold. 
Exmoor. 

CoADJuvATE,  8.  (Lat.)  A  coad- 
jutor. 

Coager,  8.  A  meal  of  cold  vic- 
tuals taken  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers at  noon.  Sussex. 

Coagulat,  adj.  (Lat.)    Curdled. 
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CoAB,  8.   Heart  or  pith,  t.  e.y  core. 

North, 
CoAJER,  8,  A  shoemaker.  Exmoor, 
CoAKEN,  V,   To  strain  in  vomiting. 
CoAKS,  8,    Cinders.  Yorhsh. 
Coal.     To  carry  coalSf  to  submit 

to  any  degradation. 
Coal-brand,  8.   Smut  in  wheat. 
Coal-fire,  8,    A  parcel  of  fire- 
wood, containing  when  burnt  the 

quantity  of  a  load  of  coals. 
Coal-hagglers,  8,    People  who 

fetch  coals  from  the  pit  or  wharf, 

and  retail  them  to  the  poor.  Leic, 
CoAL-HooD,   8,   (1)    A  bullfinch. 

West 

(2)  A  wooden  coal-scuttle.  East. 
CoAL-PowDER,  8.    Charcoal.  This 

term  occurs  in  an  inventory  of 

artillery  stores,  1547. 
CoAL-RAKE,  8.   A  rake  for  raking 

the  ashes  of  a  fire. 
Coal-say,  8.  The  coal-fish.  North, 
Coal-smut,  «.     An  efilorescence 

found  on  the  surface  of  coal. 
Coaly,  ».  (1)  A  lamplighter.  Newc. 

(2)  A  species  of  cur  dog.  North. 
CoALY-sHANGiE,  8,     A  rioty  or 

uproar.  North, 
CoAME,  V,  To  crack.  Googe* 
CoANDER,  8,    A  corner.  Exmoor, 
CoAP,  8,    A  fight.  North, 
Coarse,   8,     Rough,   applied   to 

weather. 
CoARTE,  V.  {Lot.  coarctare.)    To 

compel. 
CoASH,  V,    To  silence.  North, 
Coast,  v,  {A.-N.)  (1)  To  approach. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us  ? 
Ton  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

B.andFl.,  Mind  in  Mill^  i,  1. 

(2)  To  pursue. 

William  Doue^las  still  coasted  the  Eng- 
lishmen, doiug  them  what  damage  he 
might.  Holinsh.,  iii,  p.  352. 

Coast,  *.  (A.-N,)  The  ribs  of 
cooked  meat. 

Coasting,  8.  An  amorous  ap- 
proach ;  a  courtship. 


O  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongae, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  iv,  6. 

Coat,  8,    A  petticoat.  Cumb, 
Coat-cards,  8,    Court-cards. 

I  am  a  coat-card  indeed. — ^Then  thou 
must  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou  art 
neither  king  nor  queen. 

Rowley i  When  you  see  me,  ^c. 

Here's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us : 
we  were  ranked  with  coats  as  long  as 
my  old  master  lived. 

Massinger,  Old  Law,  iii,  1. 

CoATHE,  (1)  ».   To  faint.  Line, 
(2)  8,    The  rot  in  sheep.     Sbm. 

CoATHY,  (1)  adj.   Irritable.  Norf, 
(2)  X).  To  throw.  Hampsh* 

Cob,  (1)  «.    A  blow. 

(2)  V,  To  strike  or  pull  the  hair 
of  any  one. 

(3)  V,  To  throw.  Derhysh, 

(4)  *.    A  lump,  or  piece.  Florio, 

(5)  8.  A  wealthy  person;  a  rich 
miser. 

And  of  them  all  cobbing  country  chuflfes, 

which    make  their    bellies   and  their 

bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called  rich  cobbes. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff". 

(6)  8.   A  leader,  or  chief.  Chesh, 

(7)  V,    To  outdo,  or  excel. 

(8)  9.   A  stone;  a  kernel.  East, 

(9)  8.  The  broken-off  ears  of 
corn,  especially  wheat,  are  in 
some  parts  called  cobs, 

(10)  8,    A  young  herring. 

He  can  come  hither  witli  four  white 
herrings  at  his  tail— but  I  mav  starve 
ere  he  give  me  so  much  as  a  cob. 

Hon.  Wh.,  part  2,  0.  PL,  iii,  440. 

(in*.    The  miller's-thumb. 

(12)  8,  A  Spanish  coin,  formerly 
current  in  Ireland,  worth  about 
As.  M, 

(13)  *.  Clover-seed.  East, 

(14)  8,  A  small  haystack.  Oxon, 

(15)  «.  A  sea-gull.  Var.  dial, 

(16)  8,  A  basket  for  seed.  North, 
111)  8,  Marl  mixed  with  straw, 
used  for  walls.  West, 

(18)  8,  A  punishment  used 
among  seamen  for  petty  offences, 
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or  irregularities,  by  bastinadoing 
the  offender  on  the  posteriors 
with  a  cobbing  stick  or  pipe  staff. 
(19)  «.  A  sort  of  loaf  made  in 
Oxfordshire. 

Cobber,  «.  A  falsehood.  North. 

CoBBiNy  8.    A  slice  of  any  fish. 

Cobble,  (1)  «•    A  round  stone. 

(2)  ».  An  icicle.  Kent. 

(3)  r.  To  hobble.  Var.  dial 

(4)  Cobble-trees,  double  swingle 
trees,  or  splinter  bars.  North. 

(5)  *.  The  large  cock  of  hay  made 
previous  to  carrying.  Northampt. 

(6)  8.  The  stone  of  fruit.  Norf. 

CoBBs,  8.  The  testicles.  North. 

Cobby,  adj.    Brisk ;  lively ;  tyran- 
nical. North. 

Cob- CASTLE,  ».     A  prison;    any 

buildingwhichovertops  its  neigh- 
bours. North, 
JoB-coALs,    8.     Large   pit-coals. 

North. 
CoB-iRONS,  8.  (1)  Andirons. 

(2)  The  irons  which  support  the 

spit.  East. 
CoB-joR,  8.    A  nut  at  the  end  of  a 

string.  Derby sh. 
CoBREY,  8.    A  punishment  at  sea 

by  bastinado,  perhaps  the  same 

as  cob. 
CoBLE,  *.    A  kind  of  flat-bottomed 

boat,  navigated  with  a  lug-sail. 
Cobler's-lobster,  *.  A  cow-heel. 

Catnb. 
Cobler's  punch,  8.    Ale  warmed 

and  sweetened,  and  mixed  with 

spirits.  Northampt. 
CoBLOAF,  *.    A  crusty  uneven  loaf 

with  a  round  top  to  it.   "A  cob- 

loafe  or  bunne."  Minsheu. 

Here,  in  the  halls,  were  the  mummingg, 
cob-loaf  stealing,  and  great  number  of 
old  Christmas  playes  perfurmed.  In 
ereat  houses  were  lords  of  misrule 
uuring  the  twelve  dayes  after  Christmas. 

Auhretj. 

CoBNOBBLE,  V.  To  beat. 

Cob-nut,  ».  A  master  nut.  It  is 
the  name  of  an  old  game  among 
the  cbjidren,  played  with  uuis.    ' 


CoB-POKE,   «.     A    bag  in  which 

gleaners  carry  the  cob8  of  wUeat. 
CoB-sTo'NES,«.  Large  stones.  North. 
Cob-swan,  8.  A  large  swan.  Jons. 
CoB-wALL,  8,  A  waU  of  straw  and 

clay. 
Cobweb,  (1)  adj.    Misty.  Norf. 

(2)  8.    The  spotted  flycatcher. 

Northampt, 
Coccabel,  8,    An  icicle.  Comw. 
CocHEN,  8.  (A.'S.)    The  kitchen. 
Cock,  (1)  «.    A  corruption  of,  or 

substitute  for,  God,  used  variously 

in  oaths. 

Coekes  armes  (anod  the  baylye)  my 
pourse  is  pyckeo,  and  my  moneye  is 
gone !  Tales  and  Quicka  Atuwere*. 

By  eocke  they  are  to  blame. 

Shakesp.,  HamL,  \r,  5. 

By  cock  and  pye,  was  also  not 
an  unusual  oath. 

Now  by  eoek  and  pie  yon  never  spok^  a 
truer  word  in  your  life.   Wilif  Begwhd. 

(2)  8.    A  cock-boat. 

(3)  V.    To  contend  ? 

(4)  V,  To  hold  up;  to  buzz. 
Lane. 

(5)  V.  To  walk  nimbly  about, 
spoken  of  a  child.  North. 

(6)  8.   The  needle  of  a  balance. 
(J)  8.    A  notched  piece  of  iron 
at  the  end  of  the  plough-beam, 
for  regulating  the  plough. 

(8)  In  cockfighting,  a  cock  of 
twenty  is  one  that  has  killed 
such  a  number  of  his  antagonists 
in  the  pit.  Giff. 

(9)  s.  A  striped  snailshell. 
Northampt. 

(10)  «.  A  conical  heap  of  hay. 

(11)  V.  To  swagger  impudently. 
CocKABORE,  V.     To  lord  it  over 

another.  Leic. 

CocKAL,  *.  "  A  game  that  boyes 
used  with  foure  buckle  bones, 
commonly  called  cockaU:  it  is 
also  dice  play."  Nomenclator. 

CocK-ALE,  s.  A  paiiicular  sort  of 
ale. 
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But  by  yoar  leave  Mr.  Poet,  notwith- 
BUnding  the  large  commendations  you 
give  of  tlie  juice  of  barley,  yet  if  com- 
par'd  with  Canary,  they  are  no  more 
than  a  mole-hill  to  a  mountain ;  whe- 
ther it  be  cock  ale,  China  ale,  rasbury 
ale,  sage  ale,  scurvy-grass  ale,  horse- 
reddish  ale,  Lambeth  ale,  Hull  ale, 
Darby  ale,  North-down  ale,  double  ale, 
or  small  ale;  March  beer,  nor  mum, 
though  made  at  St.  Catharines,  put  thena 
all  together,  are  not  to  be  compared. 
*  Poor  iJoJin,  1696. 

CocK-A-MEG,  8,  A  piccc  of  timber 
fastened  on  the  reeple  in  a  coal 
mine  to  support  the  roof. 

CocK-AND-MwiLB, «.  A  jail.  West 

CocKAPERT,  adj.  Saucy. 

CocKARD,  8,  A  cocka4e. 

Cockatrice,  *.  A  courtezan. 

CocK-BOAT,  a.  A  small  boat. 

CocK-BRAiNBD,  adj.  Fool-hardy ; 
wanton.  *'  Doest  thou  aske,  cock- 
brained  fool  ?"  Terence  in  Eng- 
lish, 1641. 

CocK-BRUMBLB)  *•  The  rubu8 
fructico8U8  of  Linnaeus. 

Cockchafer,  $.  A  May  bug. 

CocK-CROWN,  ».  Poor  pottage. 
North, 

Cockel-bread,     1  *.  Agamefor- 
cocKELY-BREAD,  J  merly    played 
among  young  girls. 

Cocker,  (1 )  ».  To  indulge,  or  spoil. 

(2)  V,  To  crow,  or  boast.  North, 

(3)  r.   To  skirmish  or  fight,  said 
of  cocks. 

Skarroysh  ye  maie,  and  like  capon  cockers 

cock. 
But  we  butterflies  must  heare  bide  the 

shock.     Heytoood's  Spider  4^  FlieflHiaS. 

(4)  «.  A  cock-fighter. 

(5)  «.  To  alter  fraudulently ;  to 
gloss  over  anything.  South, 

(6)  V,  To  rot*.  Norf. 

(7)  8,  A  stocking.  Lane,  An  old 
sign  of  an  inn  in  that  county  was, 
the  doff'CQcher,  a  maid  palling 
off  her  stocking. 

Cockerel,  8.  A  young  cock. 

COCKERER,  8.   A  WautOQ. 

Cockernony,  8,    A  small  cock's 


egg,  which  if  hatched  is  &aid  to 
produce  a  cockatrice.  Devon, 
Cockers,  8.  (I)  Rustic  high  sho^s, 
fastened  with  laces  or  buttons. 

His  patched  cockers  skant  reached  to  his 
knee.  Barclay's  Eclogue,  1570. 

His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin. 
His  hood  of  niiniveer. 

JDrai/t.f  Eel,  iv. 

(2)  Rims  of  iron  round  wooden 
shoes.  Cumb, 

(3)  Gaiters.  Northampt, 
Cocket,  (1)  V,    To  join  or  fasten 

timber  or  stone  in  building. 

(2)  adj.  Swaggering ;  pert ;  brisk. 

(3)  Cocket  bread  was  the  second 
kind  of  best  bread. 

(4)  8.  A  docquet. 
Cockey,  8,  A  sewer.  Notf, 
Cock-eye,  *.  A  squinting  eye. 
Cock-farthing,  *.  A  term  of  en- 
dearment used  to  a  little  boy. 

CocK-FEATHER,  *.  The  fcathcr 
which  stood  upon  the  arrow  when 
it  was  rightly  placed  upon  the 
string,  perpendicularly  above  the 
notch. 

CocK-GRAss,  8,  Damcl. 

COCK-HANNELL,  8,     A  hoUSC-COCk. 

"  Cock-hanneU,  or  house  cocke. 

Gallus."  Huloet, 
CocKHEAD,  8.    The  part  of  a  mill 

which  is  fixed  into  a  stave  of  the 

ladder  on  which  the  hopper  rests. 
CocKHEADs,  8,  Mcadow  knobweed. 

North, 
CocK-HEDOE,  \8,   A  hcdgc  with- 
cocK-FENCE,  j  out  stakc,  the  ends 

of  the  bushes  being  stuck  into 

the  bank. 
CocK-HOOP,  *.  A  bullfinch. 
Cock-horse,  (1)  v.  To  ride  a  cock- 
horse, a  term  applied  to  children. 

(2)  adj.  Proud ;  upstart. 
CoCKiNo,/?flr/.  a.(l)  Cock-Sghting. 

(2)  Wantoning. 

I  marvell  then  Sardinius  is  so  old. 
When  he  is  cocking  still  with  every  trull. 
Barnes,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

CocK-iRON,  *.    A  part  of  «l  ^UixiJ^ 
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immediately  before  the  breast, 
to  support  the  share,  and  prevent 
roots  from  getting  in  between 
the  breast  and  the  share. 
CocKiSH,  adj.  Wanton.  North, 
Cockle,  (1)  ».  The  agrostemma 
githago  of  Linnaeus. 

(2)  V,  To  cry  like  a  cock.  Cumh. 

(3)  8.  A  stove  used  for  drying 
hops.  Kent. 

(4)  V.  To  wrinkle.    Var,  dial, 

(5)  To  "cry  cockles,"  to  be 
hanged. 

(6)». 

Now,  althoueh  he  says  in  his  preface, 
that  he  wouTd  not  much  boast  of  con- 
vincing the  world,  liow  much  I  was  mis- 
taken, in  what  I  undertook ;  yet,  I  am 
confident  of  it,  that  this  contrivance  of 
bis  did  inwardly  as  much  rejoycc  the 
cockles  of  his  heart,  as  he  phansies  that 
what  I  writ  did  sometimes  much  tickle 
my  spleen.     EachanPs  Observat.,  1671. 

CocKLBART,  1,.  Day.break.D«;(m. 

COCK-LEET,  J  ^ 

Cockled, /7ar/.j9.  Enclosed  in  a 
shell.  Shakesp, 

CocKLER,  8.    A  seller  of  cockles. 

Cockle-shell,  8.  The  badge  of  a 
pilgrim,  worn  in  the. front  of  the 
hat,  and  implying  that  the  bearer 
had  been  at  sea. 

Cockle-stairs,*.  Winding  stairs. 

Cocklety,  adj.   Unsteady.  North, 

Cockling,  adj.  Cheerful.  North, 

CocKLOACH.  {Fr.)  A  silly  coxcomb. 
"A couple  of  cockloches,'*  Shir- 
ley's Witty  Fair  One^  ii,  2. 

Cockloft,  s,  A  garret. 

CocKMARALL,  s.  A  little  fussy  pcr- 
son.  Line, 

CocKMATE,  8,  A  Companion. 

They  must  be  courteous  in  their  beha- 
viour, lowlie  in  their  speech,  not  dis- 
daining their  cochnates,  or  refraining 
their  companie.  Lilly,  Euphues,  Q  4. 
But  the  greatest  thing  is  yet  behinde, 
whether  that  those  are  to  be  admitted, 
as  cockmates,  with  children.  lb, 

Cocknell,  *.  A  young  cock. 
CocKSEYf  8,  (1)  A  young  cock. 
(2)  A  spoilt  or  elieminate  )qoy. 


(3)  One  born  and  bred  in  Lon- 
don, and  Tery  ignorant  of  rural 
matters. 

(4)  A  lean  chicken. 

(5)  An  imaginary  country,  filled 
with  luxuries  of  every  kind. 

(6)  A  person  who  sold  fruit  and 
greens.  Pr,  P, 

CocK-PENNY,  8,  A  prcscnt  made 
to  the  schoolmaster  at  Shrove- 
tide by  the  boys,  in  some  schools 
in  the  North. 

CocK-piT,  8,  (1)  A  place  for  cock- 
fighting. 

(2)  The  original  name  of  the  pit 
in  our  theatres ;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  cock-fighting  had  been 
their  first  destination. 

Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen ;  lo!  in  a  trice. 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. 
Leon.  Digges.,  Sk.  Supply  i,  71. 

CocKauEAx,  8,  (Fr,)  (1)  A  beggair 
or  cheat. 
(2)  A  female  cuckold. 

Queene  Juno,  not  a  little  wroth  against  her 

husbands  crime, 
By  whome  shee  was  a  cockgueane  made. 
Warner's  Albions  England^  1593. 

CocK-ROACH,  8,    A  black-bcetle. 

CocKs,  8.  Cockles.  Devon. 

Cock's-foot,«.  Columbine.  Gerard, 

Cock's-headling,  8,  A  game 
among  boys. 

CocKs'-HEADs,».  The  sccds  of  rib- 
grass. 

CocK-sHUT,  ».  (1)  A  large  net 
stretched  across  a  glade,  and  so 
suspended  upon  poles  as  to  be 
easily  drawn  together,  employed 
to  catch  woodcocks.  These  nets 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  twilight 
of  the  evening,  when  woodcocks 
go  out  to  feed,  whence  cockshut 
time,  and  cockshut  light,  were 
used  to  express  twilight. 

If  thou  (to  catch  a  woodcocke)  snare  me  so^ 
lie  flutter  in  thy  cocke-shoole  till  I  go. 

DwiM^  Scourge  ofFoUy^  1611. 
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Thomas  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cockshut  time,  went  thro'  the 
army.  Shaketp.,  Richard  JU,  v,  3. 

Mistress,  this  is  only  spite ; 
For  you  would  not  yesternijfht 
Kiss  him  in  the  cockshut  light. 

B.  JoHS.,  Masq.  qf  Satyrs. 

(2)  A  winding  road  through  a 
wood. 

Cock's-necklino,  adv.  To  come 
down  cock's  neckling,  t.  «.,  head 
foremost.  Wilts, 

CocKspuR,  8.  The  name  of  a  small 
shell-fish. 

CocK-sauoiLiNG,  8.  Throwing  at 
cocks  with  sticks.    Wilis. 

CocK-STBipE,  8.  A  short  space. 
Country  folks  say  at  Twelfth- 
day,  »'  The  days  are  now  a  cock- 
stride  longer," 

Cocksure,  s.  Quite  certain. 

CocKWARD,  8.  A  cuckold. 

CocKWEB,  *.  A  cob- web.  North, 

CocK-WBED,s.  The  cockle.  "Cock- 
wede.  Gylhago."  Huloet,  "Herbe 
du  cocq,  ou  de  la  poivrette. 
Veip^ersf  ooxii  cockC'Weede:  Span- 
ish pepper :  dittander."  Nomen- 
clator. 

Cocky,  adj.  Pert ;  saucy. 

CocKTBABT,  *.  The  arum.  Wight. 

CocKTGBE,  8,  A  sour  apple.  West. 

CocowoRT,  8,  Shepherd's-purse. 

CocTTX,  adj.  Scarlet,  or  crimson. 

Cod.  *.  (1)  {A.-S.)  A  bag. 

(2)  A  pod. 

(3)  The  bag  of  the  testicle. 

Swelling  of  the  cod  and  of  his  stoones 
Cometh  eithenrhiles  of  humours  that 
fallen  adoun  into  the  cod  and  into  the 
stoones.     Medical  MS.  of  the  \hth  cent. 

(4)  A  pillow  or  cushion.   North. 

(5)  The  bag  at  the  end  of  a  net, 
in  which  a  stone  is  placed  to  sink 
it. 

(6)  A  seed-basket.  Oxfordsh. 
CoD-BAiT,  8.  The  caddis  worm. 
CoD-BERB,  8.  A  pillow-case. 
CoDDER,  8.  A  pea-gatherer.  Midx. 
Cuddle,  v.  (1)  To  parboiL 


(2)    To  indulge;  to  take  too 

much  care  of. 
CoDDT,  adj.  Small.  North. 
Code,  s.    Cobbler's  wax.    Dighy 

Mgst.t  p.  35. 
Codge,  v.   To  do  a  thing  clumsily. 

Leie. 
Codger,  «.    A  miser;  a  i^ueer  old 

fellow. 
Codger's-end,  8,    The  end  of  a 

shoemaker's  thread. 
Codgbry,  s.  a  strange  mixture. 
CoD-GLOYE,  8.  A  thick  hedge-glove, 

without  fingers.  Devon, 
CoDiNAC,  8.  A  sort  of  conserve. 
Codlings,  s.  Green  peas. 

CODLING-CREAM,  8. 

To  make  a  codling  cream.  After  your 
codlings  be  througlil^r  cooled  and  yield- 
ed, put  them  into  a  silver  dish,  and  fill 
the  dish  almost  half  with  rose-water, 
and  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  boil  all  these 
liquors  together  until  half  be  consumed, 
and  keep  it  stirring  till  it  be  ready,  then 
fill  up  your  dish  with  sweet  cream,  and 
stir  it  till  it  be  well  mingled,  and  when 
it  hath  boiled  round  about  the  dish,  take 
it  up,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  serve 
it  cold. 

A  True  Gentlemmm's  Delight,  1676. 

CoDLiNs,  8.  Partially  burnt  lime- 
stones. North. 

Codpiece,  s.  A  protuberance  to 
the  breeches,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  its  name,  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  costume  of  the  16th 
cent.  It  appears  to  have  been 
often  used  as  a  pincushion.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  a  simi- 
larly formed  article  worn  by  wo- 
men about  the  breast. 

Tet  all  is  chang'd :  there  is  ercat  alteration, 
Shee  is  as  stale  as  breech  with  codpise 

fashion, 
Whereof  no  tailor  can  avouch  the  troth, 
Without  he  prove  it  with  old  painted  cloth. 
Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Cods,  8.  Bellows.  North. 

CoDS-HBAD,  8.  A  fool.   North, 

CoD-wARB,  8.  Pulse.  Tusscr. 

CoE,  *.  (1)  An  odd  fellow.  Notf. 
(2)  A  small  house  near  a  mineb 
used  by  the  workmen.  North, 
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CoF,  (^.-5'.)  (1)  adj.  Keen ;  eager. 

(2)  adv.  Quickly. 
CoFE,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  cave. 
CoFERER,  8,  A  chest-maker. 
CoFF,  V,  To  change.  Oxon, 
CoFFE,  *.  (A.-S.)  A  cuff. 
Coffin,  *.   (1)  The  raised  crast  of 

a  pie. 

(2)  A  conical  paper  for  holding 
spices. 

(3)  A  basket  or  chest. 

(4)  A  shell  or  rind. 
CoFRE,  «.  (A.'N.)  A  chest. 
CoFRENE,  r.  To  put  in  a  coffer. 
CovT,  part. p.  Bought.  Northumb. 
Cog,  (1)  V.  To  lie  or  cheat ;  to  load 

a  die.  •*  A  cogger ^  un  pipeur.  To 
coy^e,  piper."  The  French  Schook' 
master,  1636. 

If  his  pa^e,  Mockso,  gibe  at  your  ill 
manners,  it  is  to  make  you  mend  them ; 
and  if  hee  himselfe,  the  principall,  cut- 
teth  you  to  the  quicke,  know  tliat  hee  is 
no  cogging  chirurgion. 

Man  in  the  Moon,  1609. 

(2)  V.  To  entice,  Smsex. 

(3)  V.  To  suit  or  agree.  East. 

(4)  «.  A  wooden  dish,  or  pail. 
North. 

(5)  8.  The  short  handle  of  a 
scvthe. 

CoG-BBLL,  s.  An  icicle.  Kent. 
CoGER,9.  A  luncheon.  South. 
CoGFOiST,  8.  A  sharper. 
CoGGE,  8.  {A.-S.)  A  cock-boat. 
CoGGERiE,  8.  Falsehood ;  cheating. 
CoGGLE,  (1)*.  A  cock-boat.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  be  shaky. 

(3)  s.  A  small  round  stone.  Line. 

(4)  V.  To  harrow.  North. 

^°^^l'l'\v.{A..S.)  To  cough. 

COHWE,  J 

CoGMBN,    8.      Dealers   in   coarse 

cloth. 
Cognition,  s.  (Lat.)  Knowledge. 
CoGUE,  {I)  8.  A  dram. 

(2)  V.  To  drink  drams. 
CoG-WARE,  8.     A  sort  of  coarse 

worsted  cloth. 
Cohere,  v.  (Lat.)  To  agree  with. 


That  trimining  too,  with  your  faroor,  it 
very  disagreeable,  and  does  not  cohere 
with  your  complexion  at  all. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 

CoHiBiTOR,  8.  {Lat.)  A  hindcrer. 

CoHORTED,  part.  p.  Exhorted. 

CoiGNE,  8,  {A.'N.)  The  comer- 
stone  at  the  external  angle  of  a 
house. 

Coil,  (1)  «.  A  bustle,  tumult,  or 
noise. 

You  will  not  believe  what  a  ecil  I  had 
t'other  day,  to  compound  a  business 
betM-een  a  kattem-pear  woman  and  him, 
about  stiatchiug. 

B.  Jons.,  Bart.  Fair,  i,  4. 

They  talk  of  wit,  and  this  and  that,  and 
keep  a  eoyl  and  a  pother  about  wit, 
there's  nothing  at  all  m't. 

ShadweU,  True  Widow,  1679. 

(2)  8.  A  hen-coop.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  lump,  or  swelling.  North. 

(4)  V.  To  beat. 

CoiLE,  V.  {A.'N.)     (!)  To  choose, 
or  select. 
(2)  To  strain  through  a  eloth. 

CoiLERs,  8.  The  part  of  a  cart- 
horse's harness  put  over  his 
rump  and  round  his  haunches  to 
hold  back  the  cai't  when  going 
down-hill. 

CoTLET,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  stallion. 

CoiLONS,  *.  {A.-N.)  The  testicles. 

CoiNE,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  quince. 

Coi^Ty  8.  {A.'N.)  Neat;  curious; 
cunning.     Cointese,  a  stratagem. 

CoiSE,  adj.   Chief;  master.  Cumb. 

CoiSTER,  adj.  Ill-tempered.  North. 

CoisTERED,  part.  p.  {Fr.)  Incon- 
venienced. 

CoisTREL,  8.  {A.-N.)  (1)  An  inferior 
groom ;    one   who    carried  the 
knight's  arms. 
(2)  A  coward ;  a  runaway. 

CoiSTY,  adj.  Dainty.  North. 

CoisY,  adj.  Excellent ;  choice. 

CoiT,  V.  {I)  To  throw. 

(2)  To  toss  the  head.  East, 

COITING-STONE,  8.    A  qUOit. 

CoiTUKE,  8.  {Lat.)  Cuitioiu 
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CoEAcnya,  i.    A  diah  in  cookery, 

made  of  an  old  cock.  Warner, 

Ant.  CuL,  p.  66. 
CoKK,  (1)  D.  To  pry  about.  SuaifX. 

(2)  t>.  To  cry  peicavi.  Norlh. 

'"'    ,   An  old  name  for  mineral 
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,    To  choak.  North. 
CoKEii,  (!)  ».  A  reaper.  Origmally 

s  charcoal  maker  wlio  came  out 

at  harvest  time.  H'anB. 

<2)  V.  To  lell  by  auction.  South. 
CoKEHS,  J.   Iron  rims  round  clogs. 

Cumi. 
Cokes,  (I)  i.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton. 
Why  wt  wiU  miki!  i  ™*m  of  lliii  win. 
Tl'o  wiU/my  miitreM,  an  mbwlnte  nne 


(2)  P.  To  coax  1  (o  make  a  fool 
of. 

t:™sh  tbe:r  neUlierNiM?  ii«  '«irt 
liiem.  An  o/Pki™,  I.  Tid.  p.  16. 

CoKET.  f.  A  sort  of  fine  bread. 

CoKEWOLD,  I.  {A.-N.)  A  cuckold. 

CoEiN,  (.  {A.-N.)  A  rascal. 

OoKTftMETK,  ».  Clay.  Pr.  P. 

CoKYSSB,  (.  A  female  cook. 

Col.  (1)  I.  {A..S.)  Coal ;  charcoal. 
(2)  V.  To  strain.  Norlh. 

Colander,  i.  A  cullender,  or 
strainer.  "Crible.  A  ilrayner, 
folander,  or  sive."  Nomenel. 

CotBERTIHK,  t,    A  sort  of  IbCC. 

Cold,  (1)  prel.  I.  of  can,  and  of 
imne.  Could;  knew. 


)  COL 

(2)  adj.  Serious ;  sober. 

(3)  Cold-rotl,  i.  ».,  nothing  to 
the  point  or  purpose. 

COLD.cHiLI.,  t.  An  ^ue-fil.  EbiI. 
Cold-cook,  (.   An  undertaker  of  a 

CoLDB,  V.  (_A,-S.)  To  grow  cold. 
Colder,  (.  Refuse  nheal.  Eatt. 
CoLo-riBE,  (.     A  fire  laid  but  not 

lighted. 
CoLDHED,  ».  (.<..S.)  Coldness. 
CoLDiNO.  Shivering.  Cheah. 
Colu-laud,  «.  A  pudding  made  of 

oatmeal  and  suet.  Norlh. 
Cold-pigeon,  s.  A  message. 
CoLDRiCK,  adj.  Very  cold.  "  Cold- 

ryeie  or  full  of  cold.   Algoatu." 

Haloel. 
CoLD.BflBAR,  I.  Inferior  iron. 
Cole,  (1)  t>.  {.i.-S.)  To  cool. 


rnrh 


(6)», 
(7)».  A 


Lrgoid  ef  Stgal  Mafrttt, 
.  (A.-N.)  Cabbage. 
.  Sea-Hflle,  Sovth. 
.  Poilage.  Norl/i. 

.{A.-N.)  The  neck. 
I  colt. 


t  into  ibape.  Norlh. 

.OLRMAN-HKDGE,    *.       A     COmmOH 

prostitute. 

Femme  impiidicqiie»  adonn^k  pBilJar 

t\,<iK:  Bwbmali^i.  ii>omintlM.l 
il  tumpprood.  Nomncl,  liSt. 

~OLEpixY,r.  To  beat  down  apples. 


Jugx..  Bp.  89,  CtHl.  vi. 
3t  colpfcphet  did  df  claro 


CoLEBTAFF,  t.  A  strong  pole,  on 
wliieh  men  carried  a  burden  be. 
lueen  them.    Burton  speaks  of 
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Ridin?  in  the  ayrcupon  a  covhlafe,  out 
of  a  chimney  top.    yinat.  o/Mel.f  p.  CO. 

CoLET,  8.  An  acolyte. 

CoLFREN, ».  pi.  Doves. 

CoLiNG,*.  The  crab-apple.  Shropsh, 

CoLisANCE,  ».  A  badge  or  device. 

CoLKB,  8,  The  core. 

Coll,  v.  (1)  (A.-N.)   To  embrace, 

or  clasp  round  the  neck. 

Found  her  among  a  crew  of  satyrs  wild, 
Kissing  and  coUttig  all  the  hve-long  ni^ht. 
GHm  the  CoUier,  0.  PL,  xi,  191. 

There,  th'amorous  vine  colls  in  a  thousand 

sorts 
(With  winding  arms)  her  spouse  that  her 

supports : 
Tlie  vme,  as  far  inferiour  to  the  rest 
In  beauty,  as  in  bounty  past  the  best. 

Du  Bartas. 

Therefore  I  blame  not  Pamphilus  so 
much,  tlioupli  hee  had  rather  be  colling 
of  her  himselfe  a  nights  then  that  my 
master  should.    Terence  in  Engl.,  1641. 

(2)  To  run  about  idly.  North, 
Collar,   "I 
COLLOW,  ^8.  (1)  Soot;  grime. 
colley,  J 
(2)  Smut  in  wheat.  Kent. 
Collar,  (1)  v.  To  entangle.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  collar  the  mag,  to  throw 
a  coit  with  such  precision  as  to 
surround  the  plug. 

(3)  8.  The  fork  of  a  tree,  where 
the  branches  part  from  the  trunk. 
Northampt, 

Collar-ball,  8.  A  light  ball  used 

by  children.  East. 
Collar-beam,  8.  The  upper  beam 

in  a  building. 
Collard,  8.  Cole  wort.  East. 
Collaret,  8.  {Fr.)  A  band  for  the 

neck. 

A  collaret,  is  a  kind  of  a  gorget  that 
goes  about  the  neck. 

Ladies'  Diet.,  1694. 

Collar-of-ss,  8.  A  sort  of  punch. 

Mrs.    W.  What  say  you  to  your  collar 

of  SS,  then? 

Scruple.    That   would   not  be  amiss. 

There's  no  false  Latine  in't. 

Mrs.  W.   Quickly,  Tim,  quickly;— a  pint 

of  sack,  a  quart  of  sider,  and  a  handful 

or  two  of  sugar,  and  put  'um  into  the 

gre&ihowle.  T/w  Ckats,  16G2. 


Collation,*.  (La/.)  A  conference. 
CoLLAUD,  V,  i^Lat.)    To  unite  in 

praising. 
Collection,  8.  (Lat.)  A  conclusion 

or  consequence. 
CoLLEGioNBR,  8.  A  coUegian.  Sco- 

gin*8  Jests. 
College,  s.   An  assembly  of  small 

bouses  having  a  common  entrance 

from  the  street.  Somerset. 

COLLBR-EGGS,    8.      NcW-lald    CggS. 

North. 

Collet,  s.  (Fr.)  (1)  The  setting 
which  surrounds  the  stone  of  a 
ring. 

(2)  A  small  collar  or  band,  worn 
as  part  of  the  dress  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy  in  the  Romish  church. 

Collets,*.  Young  cabbages.  Berks. 

CoLLEY,  *.  (1)  A  blackbird.  So- 
merset. 

(2)  Butchers'  meat.  North, 

(3)  Soot.  See  Collar. 

Collier,  s.  A  seller  of  charcoal. 

Colligate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  bind  to- 
gether. 

Colli-molly,  8.  A  jocular  corrup- 
tion of  melancholy. 

Tlie  devil  was  a  little  colli-mollie  and  would 
not  come  off. 

Decl.  of  Pop.  Imp.,  sign.  Q  3. 

Colling,  s.  An  embrace. 
CoLLiNGLY, a^:?©.  Closely;  embrac- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

And  hung  about  his  neck. 
And  collinglie  him  kist. 

Gascoigne,  Works, A.% 

CoLLTSE,  "1  *.  {A.-N.)  Broth. 
collayes,  j  "  Broth  or  collyse, 
Pulmentarium."  Huloet. 

Coll-me-near,  8.  The  sweet-wil- 
liam. 

The  flower  sweet-william  was  called, 
among  other  names,  coUmenear,  i.  e., 
hug  me  close :  from  the  flowers  being 
formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster. 

Lyte's  Dodoens. 

CoLLOBYNG,  \part.  a.     Mending. 

collopyng,  j  "Payd  for  callopyng 

a  bell  clapper."  Old  Parish  Ace, 
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CoLLOCK,  8.  A  great  pail.  North, 

Collogue,  v.  (I)   To  confederate 
together  for  mischief;   to  con- 
verse secretly ;  to  cheat. 
(2)  To  flatter. 

CoLLOP.  «.  A  rasher  of  bacon,  or  a 
slice  of  flesh. 

Colly,  (1)  «.  Soot;  the  smut  of 
coal.  See  Collar. 

(2)  V.  To  blacken,  or  make  dark. 

Nor  hast  thou  coUied  thy  face  enough, 
stiukard  1         B.  Jatu.,  Poetast.,  iv,  5. 

To  see  her  stroaking  with  her  ivory 

hand  his  collied  cheekes,  and  with  her 

snowy  fingers  combing  his  sooty  beard. 

Ceelum  Britan.,  B  4, 1634. 

(3)  adj.  Dirty ;  smutty.  Leic. 

(4)  «.  A  cottager's  cow.  North' 
ampt. 

Colly- WESTON.  A  term  used  when 
anything  goes  wrong.  Chesh, 

Colly -wobble,  adj.  Uneven. 
West. 

CoLLY-woMPERED,/7ar^.j9.  Patch- 
ed. North. 

CoLMATE,  8.  A  colestaff.  Durham. 

CoLMOsE,  8.  The  seamew.  See 
Calmewe. 

CoLNE,  8.  A  basket,  or  coop. 
"  Colne  or  francke  for  fowles. 
Vinarium.  Colne  made  of  roddes 
or  wyckers.  Scirpea."  Huloet, 

CoLOBE,  8.  (Lat.)  A  short  coat 
reaching  to  the  knees. 

CoLOFONY,  8.  Common  rosin. 

CoLOFRE,  8.  Fine  gunpowder. 

Colon,  8.  Stalks  of  furze-bushes, 
remaining  after  burning.  North, 

CoLPHEO,  (from  Lat.  colaphizo.) 
To  beat,  or  bufi^et. 

CoLPiCE,  8.  A  leaver.  Warw. 

CoLSH,  8.  Concussion.  North. 

Colt,  (1)  ©.  To  cheat. 

(2)  V.  To  crack,  as  timber.  Warw. 

(3)  v.  To  ridge  earth.  South. 

(4)  8.  A  new  comer,  who  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  forfeit  called 
colt- ale. 

(5)  8.  An  apprentice,  especially 
to  a  clothier.  We8t. 


(6)  8.  A  piece  of  wood,  found 
loose  inside  a  tree. 

(7)  ».  A  third  swarm  of  bees  in 
the  same  season.  West. 

(8)  V.  To  wanton ;  to  frisk  about. 

(9)  To  have  a  colt's  tooth,  to  be 
wanton. 

Indeed,  towards  you  I  am  somewhat 
frigid ;  but  some  in  the  world  know  I 
have  a  colVs  tooth. 

Skadwell,  Bury  Fair,  1689. 

(10)  To  get  a  colt  to  a  windmill, 
to  do  a  difficult  thing. 

The  gentleman  presently  takes  the 
book,  and  beginum<;  again,  cries  out 
aloud,  fire,  fire,  heresie,  rebellion ;  so 
that  now  you  can  no  more  get  him 
near  that  book,  than  a  colt  to  a  wind- 
mill, Eachard's  Observations,  1671. 

CoLTEE,  V.  To  be  skittish.  Devon. 
Colt-evil,  8.  The  strangury. 
CoLT-iN,  V.    To  fall  in,  as  the  side 

of  a  pit  or  quarry.  Glouc. 
CoLTiNG,  *.   Foot-ale.  Warw. 
CoLT-pixY,  8.  A  fairy.   West. 
Columbine,  ad(/.  {Lat.)  Dove-like. 
CoLUMBucK,  8.  Au  aromatlc  wood. 

A  columhuek,  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  very 
pleasant  scent,  used  in  their  chambers 
to  keep  out  unwholesom  aires. 

Duntoti's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

CoLVER,  adj.    Delicious.  North. 
CoLVERE,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  dove. 
Com,  pret.  t.  Came. 
CoMADE,  8.  A  mixture. 
CoMADORE,  8.   A  table  delicacy  in 
ancient  cookery,  formed  of  fruits. 
Comb,  (1)  8.  (A.-S.)  A  valley. 

(2)  8.  A  balk  of  land.  Devon. 

(3)  8.  A  sharp  ridge.  North. 

(4)  «.  A  brewing- vat.  Chesh. 

(5)  8.  The  window-stool  of  a 
casement.  Glouc. 

(6)  8.  A  mallet.  Devon. 

(7)  V.  To  acrospire.  West. 

(8)  To  cut  a  person's  comb,  to 
disable  him. 

Comb  AC  Y,  s.  Fighting. 

And  did  conclude  by  combaey  to  winne 
or  loose  the  eame. 

Warners  Albums  England^  1593. 
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CoMBATANCT,  8,  Fighting. 

Comb-broach,  s.  The  tooth  of  a 
wooUcomh.  Somerset. 

CoMBERE,  V.  To  trouhle.  Combe' 
rere^  a  trouble.  Comheraome^ 
troublesome,  difficult  of  access. 

CoMBRR-woRLD,  8.  kvL  incum- 
brance to  the  world. 

CoMBURMBNT, «.    Incumbrance. 

Cjmbust,  adj.  (Lot.)  Burnt. 

CoMBusTious,  adj.  Blustering. 

Of  late  when  Boreas'  blustriug  blasts  had 

lilowne 
Down  mighty  trees,  and  chimnies  tops  ore* 

thrown. 
In  th'  interim  of  this  fierce  combustious 

weather. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  (r  D.,  1613. 

Come,  (1)  #.  (A.'S.)  Arrival. 

(2)  pret.  t.  pi.  Came. 

(3)  V.  To  go. 

(4)  V.  To  become. 

(5)  V,  To  succumb ;  to  yield. 

(6)  V.    To    overflow,   or    flood. 

W€8L 

(7)  V.  To  be  ripe.  Dorset. 

(8)  adj.  Ripe.  Dorset. 

(9)  8.  A  comfit.  North. 
Come-back,  s.   A  guinea-fowl,  so 

named  from  its  peculiar  note. 
CoME-BY,  V.  To  procure. 
CoMKDt pret.  t.    Came.  A  common 

vulgarism. 
Co-MEDLED,  adj.  Well  mixed. 
CoMB-iN,  V.  To  surrender. 
CoMELiNG,  \s.      A  stranger;    a 

CUMLYNG,  J  guest. 

CoMEN,  V.  To  commune. 

CoME-OFF^  V.  {I)  To  execute  any 
business. 
(2)  To  alter ;  to  change. 

CoME-ON,  V.  To  grow;  to  encroach; 
to  succeed. 

CoME-ovER,  V.  To  cajole. 

CoMERAWNCE,  8.  Vcxation ;  grief. 

CoMEROUS,  adj.  Troublesome. 

Comestible,  adj.  (Lat.)     Eatable. 

Comfortable,  s.  A  covered  pas- 
sage-boat used  on  the  Tyne. 

Comfortable-bread,  s.  Spiced 
gingerbread. 


Comic,  s,  A  comedian,  or  actor. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was 
to  speak  to  my  friends  in  behalf  of 
honest  Cave  Underbill,  who  has  been  a 
conUc  for  three  generations. 

SieeU,  Tatler,  No.  22. 

Comical,  a^/.  Ill-tempered.   West. 

CoMiNE,  V.  {Lat.)  To  threaten. 

Coming,  part.  a.  A  word  used  to 
denote  the  equal  germination  of 
all  the  grains  in  the  same  parcel 
of  malt. 

Com  INS,  8.  Commonage.  Midi.  C. 

CoMisE,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  commit. 

Com  IT,  pres.  t.  s.  {A.-S.)  Comes. 

Comity,  s.  (Lat.)  Courtesy. 

CoMLAND,  8.  {A.'N.)   A  covenant. 

Comlyly,  adv.  Courteously. 

Commander,  s.  A  wooden  rammer 
for  driving  piles  into  the  ground. 

Commandments,  8.  The  nails  of 
the  ten  fingers. 

Commeddlb,  v.  (Fr.)  To  mix. 

Commence,  «.(!)  Any  tiff sdr.  South, 
(2)  An  awkward  event.  Esses. 

Commends,  s.  Regards;  compli« 
ments. 

Commensal,  s.  (Lat.)  A  compa- 
nion at  table. 

Comment,  v.  To  invent ;  to  devise. 

Commenty,  8.  The  community. 

Commeve,  v.  To  move. 

Commist,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Joined 
together. 

Commit,  v.  To  be  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence. 

Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse. 

Lear,  iii,  4. 

Though  she  accus'd 
Me  even  in  dream,  where  thoughts  commit 
by  cliauce.  Wits,  O.  PI.,  viii,  425. 

Committer,  s.  A  person  guilty  of 
incontinence. 

If  all  committers  stood  in  a  rank, 
Tliey'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  vour  shame 
might  dwell.  Deck.  Hon.  Wh. 

Committed,  part. p.    Accounted ; 

considered. 
Commode,  s.    A  lady's  head-dress, 

of  considerable  bulk,  fashionable 
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at  the  be^nning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Very  good,  there's  an  impatient  ro^ne 
too,  he  hua  an  iguoraut  raw  skittish 
head,  with  a  flailing  comode  on. 

Durfeif,  Marriage-hater  MaicWd. 

Yet  least  these  prove  too  great  a  lend, 
They'r  all  rompriz'd  in  one  commode; 
Pins  tjp't  with  diamond  point  and  head^ 
By  wliich  the  curies  are  fastned. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Boom,  1705. 

I  wash'd  and  patch'd  to  make  me  look  pro- 
voking, 

Snares  that  they  told  me  wou'd  catch  the 
men; 

And  on  my  head  a  hage  commode  sat  cock- 
injf. 

Which  made  me  shew  as  tall  agen. 

Old  Song. 

Commodity,  «.  (1)  Interest;  ad- 
vantage. 

(2)  Wares  taken  in  payment  by 
needy  persons  who  borrowed 
money  of  usurers. 

(3)  An  interlude.  Shakesp. 

(4)  A  prostitute. 

(5)  Pudendum  f. 
Commoner,  s.  A  common  lawyer. 
CoMMONEYS,  8.   A  boy's  term  for 

a  choice  sort  of  marble. 

Common-pitch,  s.  A  term  applied 
to  a  roof  in  which  the  length  of 
the  rafters  is  about  three  fourths 
of  the  entire  span. 

Commons,  «.    Provisions. 

CoMMORANT, /;ar^  a.  {Lat.)  Re- 
maining at  a  place  with  another. 

CoMMORSE,  «.  Compassion ;  pity. 

And  this  is  sure,  though  his  offense  be  such. 
Yet  doth  calamitie  attract  commorse. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  \,  46. 

CoMMORTH,  8.  A  subsidy,  a  contri- 
bution, for  a  special  occasion. 

CoMMOTHBR,  8.  A  godmothcr. 
North. 

CoMMOTivE,  adj.  {Lat.)  Disturbing. 

For,  th'  Eternal],  knowing 
The  seas  commo/trer  and  inconstant  flowing, 
Thus  curbed  her ;  and  'gainst  her  envious 

rage, 
For  ever  fen9't  our  flowry-mantled  stage. 

Du  liartas. 


Commune,  (1)  *.  (A.-N.)  The  com- 
monalty. 
(2)  V,  To  distribute. 

Communes,  «.  The  common  people. 

Communicate,  v,  {Lat.)  To  share 
in. 

CoMMY,  V.  To  come.  Skelton. 

CoMNANT,  8.  A  covenant. 

CoMouN,  8.  (J.'N.)  A  town,  or 
township. 

CoMPACE,  V.  To  encompass. 

CoMPAiONABLE,  adj.  {A.-N.)  So- 
ciable. 

COMPAIGNE-WIG,  8.      A  wig  of  ZH 

expensive  description. 

Aug.  ye  4, 1711.  a  compaigne-vngg,  9/. 
Old  Bill  of  Expenditure. 

CoMPAiNE,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  com- 
panion. 

CoMPANABLE,  adj.  Sociablc. 

Com  PAN  AGE,  8.  (A.'N.)  Food  ; 
sustenance. 

Companion,  8.  A  fellow  of  bad 
cliaracter,  becr.use  "companies" 
were  generally  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

Company,  »*  To  accompany.  To 
company  with  awoman,/«/«ere. 
Palsff. 

Company-keeper,  ».  (1)  A  com- 
panion. 

It  is  a  pretty  soft  thing  this  same  lore, 
an  excellent  company  keeper,  full  of 
gentlenesse.j 

Essayes  by  Comwallyes,  16S2. 

(2)  A  lover.  East 

Compare,  8.  Comparison. 

Whence  you,  and  your  illustrious  sister  ure 
Each  in  their  several  kinds  without  com- 
pare ; 
You  tor  a  matchless  virgin,  she  a  wife ; 
The  great  examples  of  a  vertuous  life. 

Flechioe's  Epigrams,  1670. 

Comparative,  «.  A  rival.  Shakesp. 
Comparisons,  8.   Caparisons. 
Comparity,  8.  Comparison. 
CoMPAS,  8.    {!)   {A.'N.)     Form; 
stature. 

(2)  A  circle. 

(3)  An  outline.  East, 

(4)  Compost.  TtASser, 
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CoMPASMENT,  1  ».  {A.-N.)  Con- 
COMPASSINO,  J  trivance. 

Compassed,  adj.  Circular.  A  bay 
window,  or  oriel  window,  was 
called  a  compassed  window. 

Compel,  v.  To  extort. 

CoMPENSE,  V,  To  recompense. 

Compere,  s.  (A.-N.)    A  gossip;  a 

companion. 

But  wote  ye  what  I  do  here  ? 
To  seke  youth,  my  compere : 
Payne  of  hym  I  wolde  have  a  sight. 
But  my  lippes  hange  in  my  lyght. 

Enterlude'of  fouth. 

Compersome,  adj.  Frolicsome. 
Derbysh, 

Comperte,  8,  {Lat.  compertum,) 
An  ascertained  fact.  Monastic 
Letters^  pp.  50,  85. 

CoMPEST,  V,  To  compost  land. 

Complain,  c.  {A.-N.)  To  lament 
for. 

CoMPLB,  (1)  V,  To  taunt,  or  bully. 
North, 
(2)  adj.  Angry.   Yorksh. 

Complement,  s.  Anything  orna- 
mental. 

Complin,  a<^*.  Impertinent.  Var,d, 

Compline,  «.  (A.-N,)  The  last  ser- 
vice of  the  day  in  the  Catholic 
church. 

CoMPLisH,  V,  To  accomplish. 

Complore,  v.  {Lat,)  To  weep  to- 
gether. 

CoMPLOT,  V.  To  plot  together. 

CoMPON-covERT,  8.  A  sort  of  lacc. 

Compone,  V,  (Lat.)  To  compose. 

Composites,  s.  Numbers  more 
than  ten  and  not  multiples  of  it. 
An  old  arithmetical  term. 

Composture,  8,  Compost. 

Composure,  8.  Composition. 

CoMPOUNST,  jt7flr^.j».  Compelled. 

Peace,  dawpates,  while  I  tell  a  thing  now 

rejounst 
In  my  Iiead,  which  to  utter  I  am  coni' 

poutut.      Heywood's  Spider  ^  Flie,  1556. 

Comprise,  v.    To  draw  a  conclu- 

clusion. 
CoMPROBATE,     part,    p.     (Lat,) 

Proved. 


CoMPROMiT,  V,  (Lat)    To  submit 

to  arbitration. 
CoMPT,  adj.  {Lat,)  Neat ;  spruce. 
CoMPTE,  8.  (A.'N.)  Account. 

COMRAGUE,   1  .  J 

y8,  A.  comrade. 

COMROGUE,  J  w»«*t.t*«.. 

CoMSEN,  V.  {A.-S.)  To  begin ;  to 
endeavour.  Conuinff,  beginning, 
commencement. 

CoMUNALT^,  8.  {A.'N,)  Com- 
munity ;  the  commons. 

CoMYN,  (1)  adj.  {A.'N,)  Common. 

(2)  *.  {A,'N.)  The  commons. 

(3)  8.  An  assembly. 

(4)  8.  Cummin. 

(5)  8.  Litharge  of  lead. 
CoMYNER,  8.  (Lat,)   A  partaker. 
CoMYNTE,  8.  Community. 

Con,  (1)  V.  (A.'S,)  To  learn ;  to 
know.  Still  used  in  the  North. 
To  con  thanks,  to  study  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  to  acknow- 
ledge an  obligation. 

I  con  thee  tkanke  to  whom  thy  dogges  be 
deare.  Pemb.  Arc,  p.  231. 

What  me  ?  whough,  how  friendly  you  are 
to  them  that  connes  you  no  thank. 

Terence  in  Engliah^  164L 

(2)  pres,  t.  Can ;  is  able. 

(3)  V,  To  calculate ;  to  consider; 
to  meditate  upon. 

(4)  V.  To  search  whether  a  hen 
is  with  egg.  North, 

(5)  V,  To  fillip.  North. 

(6)  8.  A  squirrel.  Cumb. 

Cos  ABLE,  adj.  (A.'N.)  (1)  Suitable. 

(2)  Famous. 
CoNANDLY,arf».  Knowingly;  wisely. 
Con  A  NT,  8,  A  covenant. 
CoNCABELL,  8,  Au  iciclc.  Devou, 
Concealment,  «.  A  hidden  part  of 

a  person. 

Wliat  are  such  she  objects,  to  a  man 
that  can  with  more  gayness  behold  his 
brown  mares  buttocks  than  the  finest  of 
their  concealments. 

Howard,  Man  of  Netomarket,  1C78. 

Conceit,  (1)  8.    An  ingenious  de- 
vice. 
(2)  V.  To  luppose ;  to  suspect. 
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(3)  8.  An  opinion.  Wesi 

(4)  8.  (J,-N,)  Conception; appre- 
hension. 

Conceited,  adj.    (1)  Fanciful ;  in- 
genious. 
(2)  Merry ;  given  to  jesting. 

Your  lordship  is  conceited. 

B.  Jon.,  Sej.,  act  1. 

Conceived,  adj.  Behaved.  Weber, 

Concent,  ».  (Lat.)  Harmony. 

Concern,  (1)  «.  An  estate. 

(2)  «.  A  business. 

(3)  V.  To  meddle  with. 
CoNciNNATE,  adj.  (Lat.)    Fit;  be- 
coming. 

Conclude,  v.  {Lat.)  To  include. 

Conclusion,  *.   An  experiment. 

And,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  neck  down. 

Skakesp.,  Hand.,  ill,  4. 

CONCOMITATE,  V.    {Lat.)     (1)    To 
accompany  with. 

They  (the  fishes)  were  glad  of  our  com- 
pany many  hundred  miles,  concomitating 
and  frisking  about  us. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

(2)  Futuere. 

The  women  are  Gods  creatures,  but 
hare  adulterated  his  holy  stampe,  by 
not  only  deforming  their  face  and  body, 
but  by  that  vile  lubricitie  their  soules 
are  spotted  with.  Impudence  goes  here 
unmasked;  it  is  no  noveliie  for  them  to 
open  the  sack  they  goe  in,  and  iutice  a 
stranger  to  concomiiate. 

HerherVs  Travels,  1638. 

CoNCREw,  V.  To  grow  together. 

CoNCUBiT,  V.  {Lat.)  To  sleep  with. 

Of  Alanus,  grown  old. 
His  cubit  with's  wives  cubit  measuring, 
Alanus  said,  0  sweet  concubiting. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  \%Tt. 

CoNcupT,  8.  Concupiscence. 

He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy 

Tro.  ir  Cress. 

Concussion,  «.  {Lat.)  Extortion. 

And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pilleries. 
Their  catalogue  of  accusations  lili. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iv,  75. 

CoNCURBiT,«.  (£a/.)  A  subliming. 

vessel. 
CoNCYs,  8,  A  kind  of  sauce. 


Capons  in  coneys.  Take  capons,  and 
;rost  hem  right  lioot  that  they  be  not 
half  ynouhg,  and  hewe  them  to  gobettes, 
and  cast  hem  in  a  pot ;  do  thereto  clene 
broth,  seeth  hem  that  they  be  tendre. 
Take  brede  and  the  self  broth,  and 
drawe  it  up  yferes.  Take  strong  powdor 
and  safroun*  and  salt  and  cast  tnereto. 
Take  ayrenn,  and  seeth  them  harde; 
take  out  the  tolkes,  and  hewe  the  whyte 
thereinne;  take  the  pot  fro  the  fyre.and 
cast  the  whyte  thereinne.  Messe  the 
disshe  therewith,  and  lay  the  jolkes 
hool,  and  floer  it  with  clowes. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  8.    ^ 

CoND,  V.  To  conduct.  Chaucer, 
CoNDE,  part,  p,  {J.'S.)    Known ; 

perused. 
CoNDEcoRATE,  V.  {Lat.)  To  adom. 

Many  choice  and  fragrant  gardens  also 
condrcorate  her,  which  together  make  a 
combined  beauty,  though  seemingly  se- 
parate. Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

CoNDER,  8,    (1)  A  man  who  from 

an  eminence  gives  notice  to  the 

fishers  of  the  direction  the  her- 
ring-shoals take. 

(2)  A  corner.  Devon, 
CoNDERSATE,j»ar/.  p.  Congcalcd. 
Condescend,  v.  {Lat.)     (1)   To 

agree. 

(2)  To  yield. 
CoNDETHE,  8.  Safe  conduct. 
Condiddle,  v.    To  filch  away;  to 

convey  anything  away  by  trickery. 

Comw.  Sf  Devon. 
CoNDiE,  V.  {A.-N.)  To  conduct. 
Condise,  8.  {A.-N.)  Conduits. 
Condition,  8.  Disposition ;  temper. 
CoNDOCiTY,  8.  Docility.  Leic, 
Condon,  adj.  Knowing. 
CoNDRAK,  8.  A  sort  of  lace. 
Conduct,  (1)  «.  A  conductor. 

{2)  part,  p  {Lat.)  Hired. 
Conduction,  8.  Conduct ;  charge. 
Conduct-money,  8,  Money  paid  to 

soldiers  and  sailors  to  carry  them 

to  their  ships. 
CoNDUL,  8,  {A,'S.)    A  candle;  pi, 

condlen. 
Cone,  *.  A  clog.  North. 
Cone-wheat,  s.    Bearded- wheat. 

Kent, 
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QoNEY,  8.  A  bee-bive.  Tusscr. 

CoNFECT,   (1)   8.      A  sweetmeat; 
a  comfit. 
(2)  V,  To  prepare  as  sweetmeats. 

CoNFECTEDj^par/./;.  Pliable.  North. 

CoNFECTURB,  8,  {A,'N.)  Compo- 
sition. 

CoNFEDBR,  V.  To  Confederate. 

CoNFBiT,  *.  A  sweetmeat. 

Confer,  v.  (Lat.)  To  compare. 

CoNFERY,  8.  (J.-N.)  Tbe  daisy. 

Confidant,  «.  (Fr.)  **  \  confidant, 
is  a  small  curl  next  the  ear." 
Ladie8'  Diet.,  1694. 

Confine,  v.  To  expel. 

CoNFiNED,j»ar^j».  Engaged  to  one 
master  for  a  year.  Line. 

CoNFiNELESs,  adj.  Boundless. 

CoNFiNER,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  borderer. 

CoNFisKE,  ©.(-k.-iS^.)  To  confiscate. 

CoNFiTEOR,  *.  A  confessor. 

Touchinge  wordcs  by  him  spokene  in 
matters  of  religion,  of  creepinge  to  the 
Crosse,  holly  watere,  &c.,  and  uaiuly  of 
a  newe  soarte  of  confiteors. 

Jrchaoloffia,  xviii,  128. 

Confixing,  s.  A  sweetmeat. 

CoNFLATE,/?ar^.jt?.  {Lat.)  Troubled. 

CoNFLOPSHUN,s.  Confusion.  A'^orM. 

Confound,  v.  To  destroy.  Ska^. 

CoNFRARY,  8.  {A.-N.)    A  brothcr- 

hood. 
Confuse,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Confounded. 
CoNFY,  8.  A  confection. 
Conge,  v.  (1)  To  bow.  East. 

(2)  (A.-N.)    To  send  away ;  to 

expel. 
CoNQEE,  8.   (1)  Leave. 

(2)  A  bow. 

A  tyler  and  a  snrgion  met  together: 
Whose  congees  past,  and  salutations  don, 
The  tyler's  further  speach  he  thus  be^un. 
Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  ^  B.,  1613. 

CoNGELATE,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Con- 
gealed. 

CoNGEON,  *.  A  dwarf.  Minsheu. 

Conger,  8.  A  cucumber.  North- 
ampt, 

CoNGERDousT,  *.  A  dried  conger. 

CONGRECE,    8,    {A.-N.)     A    SUlt    of 

servants. 


CoNGREE,  V.  To  agree  together. 

CoNGRUBf-Y,  adv.  Fitly. 

Congruent,  adj.  Fit.  Congruence^ 
fitness. 

CoNiFFLEyt;.  To  embezzle.  Somer- 
8et. 

CoNio,  8.  A  rabbit.  See  Cony. 

CoNiGAR,       ^  ».  A  rabbet-warren. 

CONIGARTH,   |  "  Contgare,  or  cony 

coNioRE,       dearth,   or    clapper 

CONYJJOERY,  I  for  conics.     Viva- 

coNioREEN,  J  rium."  Huloet.  In 

Wiltshire,     Somersetshire,    and 

other  counties  in   the   west  of 

England,  this    word,    variously 

spelt,  conigree^  connygart  &c.,  is 

often  met  with  as  the  name  of  a 

field,  and  sometimes  of  a  street, 

as  in  the  town  of  Trowbridge. 

ComsATucE,  8.{A.-N.)  Understand- 
ing. 

CoNJECT,  (1)  V.  To  conjecture.  . 

(2)  part.  p.  Thrown  into. 

(3)  V.  To  project. 

Conjecture,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  judge. 

CoNJouN,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  coward. 

CoNjURATOR,  8.  {Lat.)  A  conspi- 
rator. 

Conjure,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  adjure. 

CoNJURisoN,  8.  {A.-N.)  Conjura- 
tion. 

Conkers,  8.  Snail-shells.  Eaet 

Conn  AT  Es,  8,  {A.-N.)  A  sort  of 
marmalade  of  quinces. 

Connates.  Take  connes,  and  pare  hem; 
pyke  out  the  best,  and  do  hem  in  a  pot 
of  ertlie.  Do  thereto  whyte  grece,  tnat 
he  stewe  thereinne,  and  lye  hem  up  with 
hony  claiified,  and  witn  rawe  jolkes, 
and  with  a  lytell  almaund  mylke,  and 
do  thereinne  powder-fort  and  safroun; 
and  loke  that  it  be  y-leeshed. 

'Forme  of  Cury^  p.  7. 

Conn  ATI  VE,  adj.  {Lat.)  Bom  at 
the  same  time  with. 

At  tliis  rare  copie  of  connaiive  love, 
Which  in's  affection  this  reply  did  move; 
I  promise  and  protest,  all  said  and  done. 
Is  highly  worthy  such  an  honour'd  sonne. 
Virgil  by  Vicars,  1682. 

CoNNE,  (1)  8.  {A.-N.)  A  quince.' 
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(2)  V.  (A,'S.)    To  know;  to  be 

able. 
Conner,  ».  A  reader.  Yorksh, 
CoNNEX,  V.  {Lat.)  To  join  togetber. 
CoNNiEARs,  8.    A  beast's  kidneys. 

North, 
Conning,  *.   (J.'S.)      Learning; 

knowledge. 
CoNNY,  adj.     Handsome;  pretty. 

Norih. 
CoNouR,  8,     A  small  outlet  for 

water. 
CoNQuiNATE,  V.  {Lat.)  To  pollute. 
CoNREY,  8.  (A.'N.)    A  company; 

a  cortege ;  an  entertainment. 
Conscience, «•  Estimation.  North. 
CoNSECUTE,  V.  (Lat.)  To  attain. 
Conseil,  8.  {A.'N)  Counsel. 
Conserve,!;.  {A.'N)  To  preserve. 
Conserves,  *.  {Fr.)  Preserves. 

It  is  his  morning's  draught,  when  he 
risetb ;  his  conserves  or  cates,  when  he 
hath  well  dined;  his  aftemoones  nun- 
cions ;  and  when  he  goeth  to  bedde,  his 
posset  smoaking-hote. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Cottsertite,  or  any  thynge  whyche  is 
condite,  or  conserved,  as  grapes,  bar- 
beries, fygges,  pearles,  &c.    Salgama. 
Euloet. 

Conservise,  8.  A  conservatory. 
CoNSEYLY,  V.  {A.'N.)  To  advlsc. 
CoNSHRivB,  V.  To  sbrive,  confess. 

"Wlint  a  devil,  he  won't  conshrive  her  him- 
self? Flora's  Vagaries,  1670. 

Considerable,  adj.  Important; 
grand ;  applied  to  a  person. 

Consist,  v.  {Lat.  consistere,  to 
agree.)  To  exist  at  the  same  time 
with ;  to  be  compatible. 

To  this  we  answered,  that  there  was  no 
repugnancy  betwixt  these  two  asser- 
tions, viz.  that  our  desires  were  agreea- 
ble to  the  fundamental  laws,  and  yet 
that  we  cravcMl  that  the  acts  which  were 
repugnant  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
assembly  sliould  be  repealed ;  for  both 
could  very  well  cmisist :  because,  as  it 
was  competent  to  the  parliament  to 
make  laws  and  statntes  for  the  good  of 
the  church  and  state,  so  it  was  ]iroper 
for  them  to  repeal  all  laws  contrary 
thereunto.         Rushveortht  sub  an.  1639. 


CONSKITE,    1        ,,     J. 
COXSKITT,  r*  ^«''*^»' ^'P^''S^^«- 

Consort,  (1)  «.    A  band  of  mu- 
sicians. 
(2)  V.   To  associate  with. 

CoNsouD,  8.  {A.'N)  The  lesser 
daisy. 

Conspiration,  *.  {Lat.)  A  con- 
spiracy. 

CoNSPiREMENT,  8.   Consplracv. 

Constablbrie,  *.  {A.'N)  A  ward 
of  a  castle,  under  charge  of  a 
constable. 

Constell,  v.  {Lat.)  To  forebode ; 
to  procure  by  prognostication  ? 

Oh,  could  senven  planets  and  twelve 
signes  constell  one  such  unrest. 

Warner's  Albums  England^  1592. 

Constery,  "I  *.       A     consistory 

constory,  J  court. 
Conster,  V,    To  construe. 
Constille,  v.    To  distil. 
Constoblb,   "I  *.     A  great  coat. 

coNSLOPER,  J  East. 
Consuete,    adj.    {Lat.)      Usual; 

accustomed. 
Consummate,  a^.  {Lat.)   Perfect. 

formerly  an  eminent  merchant  in  Ltm- 
don,  whom  the  author  had  the  happi- 
ness to  accompany  in  these  travels,  is 
now  again  revised  to  make  it  the  more 
consummate  and  inviting. 

Brom^s  Travels  over  England. 

Contain,  v.  To  abstain;  to  re- 
strain. 

Contek,     \8.   {A.-S.)     Debate; 
contake,  J  quarrelling.       ContC' 
koury  a  person  who  quarrels. 

Contel,  v.    To  foretel.  Tusser. 

Contenance,  s.  Appearance ;  be- 
haviour. 

Contentation,  8.   Content. 

Contignat,  adv.  {Lat.)  Suc- 
cessively. Heame. 

Continent,   (1)   *.    That  which 
contains,  Shakesp. 
(2)  adv.     Immediately.    For  in- 
continent. 
I  Continuance,  8,    Duration. 
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It  is  trne:  this  kiud  of  wood  is  of 
{greater  ccntinuance  in  watr^r  )ilaces, 
ilien  any  other  timber:  for  it  is  ob- 
ser^'ed,  tlint  in  these  places  it  seldooie 
or  never  rots. 

Nonhn's  Surveyors  Dialoffue. 

Continue,  ».  (Fr.)  Contents. 
CoNTOURBE,  V.  To  disturb. 
CoNTRAiRE,  adj. {A,-N.)  Contrary; 

opposite. 
Contraption,*.  (1)  Construction. 

Hampsh, 

(2)  Contrivance.  West. 
Contrarib,  (1)  ».  {A.'N.)   To  go 

against ;  to  oppose. 

(2)  V.  To  vex. 

(3)  adj.   Obnoxious. 
CoNTRARious,  adj,  (J.-N.)     Dif- 
ferent. 

Contraverse,  ad/.    Contrary  to. 

Contreth,  8.    Country. 

Contrevore,  8.   A  contrivance. 

Contribute,  v.  To  take  tribute  of. 

Contrive,  v.  (l)  {Lat.)    To  wear 
out,  pass  away. 

(2)  To  confound,  used  as  an 
imprecation.  "Contrive  the  pig!" 
Leic. 

Controve,  v.  {A.-N.)   To  invent. 

Contubernial,  adj.   {Lat.)     Fa- 
miliar. 

CoNTUND,r.  (Za^.)   To  beat  down. 

CoNTUNE,  V.    To  continue. 

CoNTURBATioN,   8.    {Lat.)      Dis- 
turbance. 

CoNVAiL,  V.     To  recover. 

CoNVALE,  8,  {Lat.  convallis.)     A 
valley. 

Con VEN ABLE,  adj.   Fitting. 

Convene,*.  {A.-N.)  Arrangement. 

Convent,    v.      To   summon;    to 
convene. 

Conventionary-rents,  8.     The 
reserved  rents  of  life-leases. 

Convent-loaf,  *.    Fine  manchet. 

Converse,  8.  A  point  in  con  versa. 

tion. 

Tis  very  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  of 
the  advantages  of  tliis  reformation,  his 
lectures  of  rep»rtes,  converse^  regales, 
and  an  hundred  more  unintelligible  fop- 
peries. The  Refornalion^  1673. 


Con  vertite,  ».   A  conTcrt. 
Convey,  s.   Conveyance. 
Conveyance,  «.   Stealing. 
CoNvicious,  9.  {Lat,)    Abusive. 
Convince,  v.  {Lat.)     To  conquer; 

to  convict ;  to  overcome. 
Convive,  v.    To  feast  together. 
Convoy,  8.    A  clog  for  the  wheel 

of  a  wagon.  North, 
Cony,  «.  (1)  {A.-S.)  A  rabbit. 

(2)  Ilabbit.skin. 
Cony-catch,  v.     To  deceive;  to 

cheat;  to  trick. 

He  will  omit  no  villanie  he  can  cleanly 
commit ;  he  will  cheat  his  father,  coseu 
his  mother,  and  cony -catch  Iiis  owne 
sisier.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Thence  to  Hodsdon,  where  stood  watching 
Cheats  who  liv'd  by  cony -catching : 
False  cards  brought  me,  with  them  play'dl, 
Dear  for  their  acquaintance  paid  1. 

Drunken  Bamaby. 

CoNY-CATCHER,  8,  A  Sharper,  or 
cheat. 

A  conie-catchcTy  a  name  given  to  de- 
ceivers, by  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
those  that  rob  warrens,  and  conie- 
gTOunds,  using  all  means,  sleights,  and 
cunning  to  deceive  them,  as  pitching  of 
haies  before  their  holes,  fetching  tbem 
in  by  tumblers,  Sec.  JUineheu. 

CoNY-CLAPPER,  8.  A  rabbit-war- 
ren.  Monastic  Letters^  p.  76. 

CoNY-FisH,  8.    The  loach. 

CoNY-FOGLK,  V.  To  lay  plots.  Line. 

CoNYGARTHE, «.  A  rabbit-warrcn. 
See  Conigar. 

The  He  of  Tlmnet,  and  those  easterne 
partes  are  the  grayncr;  the  Weald  was 
the  wood ;  Runuiey  Mnrsh  is  the  medow 
plot;  the  Northdownes,  towards  the 
Thamvse  be  the  conygarthe  or  warreiue. 
Lambarde's  Ferarnb.  of  Kent,  1596. 

CoNY-GREEN,  s.     A  rabbi t-warrcn. 
CoNY-uoLE,  *.    A  rabbit-burrow. 

Here's  one  of  Sir  Ralph  Nonsuch  his 
rabbet-catchers :  there's  scarce  u  ferret 
sees  further  into  a  coney-hole. 

Hvicard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

CoNY-LAND,  8.  Land  so  light  and 
sandy  as  to  be  tit  for  nothing  but 
rabbits.  East, 
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CoNTNOB,  (1)  8,  (J.-N.)  A  rabbit. 
(2)  adj.  Learned.  Konyngeste, 
Most  learned,  or  clever. 

Coo,  (1)  V.    To  call.  Cumb. 

(2)  ».    A  jackdaw.  Pr,  P. 

(3)  8,   Fear.  North, 
CoocH-HANDED,  adj.  Left-handed. 

Devon, 

'Cook,  v.  (1)  To  throw ;  to  chuck. 
(2)   To  disappoint;  to  punish. 
North. 

CooK-EBL,  8.    A  cross-bun.  Etut. 

CooKLE,  8.  A  pair  of  prongs  through 
which  the  meated  spit  is  thrust. 
Ea8t. 

Cooler,  8.    A  large  open  tub. 

Cooling  CARD.  Something  to  damp 

or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an 

expectant.     A  phrase  supposed 

by  some  to  be  borrowed  from 

some  game  in  which  money  was 

staked  upon  a  card,  and  to  have 

been  originally  applied  to  a  card 

80  decisive  as  to  cool  the  courage 

of  the  adversary. 

These  hot  youths 
I  fear  will  find  ii  cooling' card, 

B.  and  Jf'l.,  Island  Pr.,  i,  3. 

CooLSTOCK,  8.  Colewort. 

CooL-TANKARD,  8,  The  plant  bo- 
rage, used  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  a  favorite  i)everage  of 
the  same  name.  Northampt. 

CooM,  8.   Dust ;  dirt;  soot.  North. 

CooMS,  8.   Ridges.  East. 

Coop,  (1)  «.   A  closed  cart.  Nt>rth. 

(2)  8.  A  hollow  vessel  made  of 
twigs,  used  for  taking  fish  in  the 
Humber. 

(3)  An  abbreviation  of  come  up! 
CooPLE,  V.    To  crowd.  North. 
CooRB,  V.  To  cower.  Yorksh. 
CooscoT,    8.     The    wood -pigeon. 

North. 
CoosE,  V.    To  loiter.  Devon. 
Coot,  ».  (1)  The  water-hen. 

(2)  The  ancle,  or  foot.  North. 
CooTTON,  8.  A  dolt. 
Cop,  (1)  *.  (J.'S.)    The  top,  or 

summit;  the  head,  or  crest. 


om  in ;  to  share. 
8.     A  hat,  in  the 


(2)  8.  A  pinnacle ;  the  rising  part 
of  a  battlement. 

(3)  8.  A  mound ;  a  heap.  North. 

(4)  8.  An  in  closure  with  a  ditch 
round  it. 

(5)  8.  A  round  piece  of  wood  at 
the  top  of  a  bee-hive. 

(6)  8.    A  fence.  North. 

(7)  8.  The  part  of  a  wagon  which 
hangs  over  the  thiller-horse. 

(8)  8.  The  beam  placed  between 
a  pair  of  drawing  oxen. 

(9)  8.  A  cop  of  peas,  fifteen 
sheaves  in  the  field,  and  sixteen 
in  the  barn. 

(low.  A  lump  of  yarn.  North. 

(11)  ©.  To  throw  underhand. 
COPART,  V.     To 
COPATAIN, 

coppiDTANKE,  ^  form  of  a  sugar 
coppiNTANK,   J  loaf.  See  Copped. 

CoF-BONE,  8.  The  knee-pan.  So- 
mer8et. 

CoPE,  (I)  V.    To  top  a  wall. 

(2)  V.  {A.'S.)  To  exchange  mer- 
chandise. 

(3)  V.  (J.'S.)    To  buy.  Leic. 

(4)  {A.-N.)  A  cloak,  or  covering. 

(5)  V.    To  comply  ? 

To  request  you,  sir,  that  by  any  means 
you  would  hinder  our  chiefs,  Mr. 
Swiftspur  and  Mr.  Trainstedy,  from 
coping  with  any  such  del  i^chts. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

(6)  8.  A  tribute  paid  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  the  Derbvshire 
lead  mines  for  smelting  lead  at 
his  mill. 

(7)  V.  To  give  way,  to  fall  in,  as 
a  bank  or  wall.  TVarw. 

(8)  V,  To  fasten;  to  muzzle. 
East. 

(9)  8.    A  large  quantity.  East. 

(10)  V.    To  pare  a  hawk's  beak. 
(11) ».  Futuere.  Shakesp.,  Olhelj 
iv,  1. 

CoPEMAN,  8.  {J.'S.)  A  chapman, 
or  merchant. 

COPERNICER,  8. 


■port  10  foiai  U ' 

COPK-HORS 
COF-BALFF 

chuck-fai 

COP.HBAD. 


Petty 

».    The  gsme  cf 

tiift  of  fpftthers 
eaci  of  an  miimal. 
CoriE,  >•  (Lof.  copia.)   Plenty. 
CopiNEB, ».  (,^.-S,)   A  lover. 
CnrioDa,  adj.  {Lai.)    Plentiful. 
CoPLAKD,  t.  A  piece  of  land  wliicli 

terminBtes  in  »a  acute  angle. 
CoF(.orT,«.   Atoploft. 


;a  llttiB  Hi 


Tlitll  ol 


165B. 


ificte.  m.  /« 

[;oppit,  ».  (A.-N.)    A  cup. 
Coppeh,    iflrf;".  (1)   Peakerl,  refei 
cofT,        triiig  (0  the  fashion  ( 
coupED,  J  the  long.penked  shot 

later  period,  nho  called  a  cigipi 
(mii  hat.    Tliis  word  appears  i 

With  bith-ce/l  liati,  nnci  fcnllicrg  flniml 


it«i<:  i» 


■■  "xj: 


(2)  Created.  "Accresle.  Creslert, 
copped  !  hiving  ■  great  creut." 
Cotgrave. 

Wen  iliej  Ha  capfti  iiid  higli.crald  H 
Jluielirt,  OHir,  B.  II,  ch.  lii. 

(3)  Proud;  intuiting.  North. 
COPFEL,  t.  {Fr.'j  A  tmall  cup. 
Co  PPEB.G  LOUTS,  *.   Spatterdiahcs. 

CoppERFiNCB,  t.    The  chaffineb. 

Wfat. 
CopPEB-noaE,  t.     The  red  Geld- 

pnppy. 
CoppiG,  :    A  dram.  North. 
Coffin,  >.     A  piece  of  yarn  taken 

from  ilie  spindle.  North. 
Cop  PI  NO.  ».    A  fence.  North, 


indiiiE 


ig  lip  0 


The  lapwing  liai.  Boufofpii,  Jmji*l..  il,  3. 
Coppi.i!;a,  aiff.   Unsteady,  £att. 
Copfrous.  I.    A  tyllabiib. 
Coppy,  ».  <1)  Aeoppice.   Wat. 

(2)  A  foot-stool. 
Cops,».  (II  A  connecting  crook  of 

(2)  Balls  of  yam.  Lant. 

It  il  n  gnni  matler.  laitb  Tertnlhn,  ta 


would  niilier  uy  th^  b«re  gmt 
fornti  on  tlieir  necki.  tlien  modeM  ■nd 
c»ill  tDrniinrt*;  iSit,  aBnren  >'>- 
•hiim,  k  keepci  tlieir   Aieet  In  evm- 

ia  h  CDtnelv  cjni  \o  bide  a  long  wrinckled 
f^icsin,    finnhlFrifarrraoktiliouNltn. 
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CoPSAL,  t.  The  iron  which  termi- 
nates the  front  of  a  plough. 

Copse,  v.  To  cut  brushwood,  &c. 
Dorset, 

Copse-laurel,  a.  Spurge  laurel. 

Copses,  t.  The  moveable  rails 
attached  to  the  side  of  a  cart  or 
wagon,  by  which  the  width  may 
be  extended.  Northampt, 

CopsoN,  *.  A  fence  on  the  top  of 
a  dam  laid  across  a  ditch.  South. 

Copt,  adj,  (1)  Convex.  North, 
(2)  Pollarded.  Northampt, 

CopT-KNOw,  8.  The  top  of  a  coni- 
cal hill.  North. 

Cop-up,  V.   To  relinquish.  East. 

Copy,  v.   To  close  in. 

Copy,  s.  {Lat.  copia.)   Plenty. 

CoauET,      '•  s,  {Fr.  coquette.)    A 

cocQUET,  [harlot.       Cocquetisht 

amorous;  cocquetry,  lust.     This 

is  the  older  use  of  these  words  in 

English. 

CoRAGE,  8.  {A.'N.)  Heart;  in- 
clination. 

CoRAi.i,E,s.  {A.'N.)   Dross;  refuse. 

CoRANCB,  s.   Currants. 

CoRANT, par^.  a.  (A.-N.)  Running. 

CoRANTO,  8.  A  sort  of  dance,  with 
rapid  and  lively  movements. 

CoRASEY,  8.   Vexation. 

CoRASivE,  V,  To  grieve.  See  Cor-- 
sive. 

Ab  ravens,  schricli  owles,  bulls  and  beares, 
We'll  bill  and  bawle  our  parts, 

Till  yerksonie  noyce  have  cloy'd  your  eares. 
And  corasiv'd  your  hearts. 

Webaler'a  Dutchesae  of  MaJfif,  1623. 

CoRAT,  8.    A  dish  in  cookery. 

Corat.  Take  the  noumbles  of  calf, 
Bwyne,  or  of  shepe ;  parboile  hem,  and 
•kerne  hem  to  dyee ;  cast  hem  in  gode 
broth,  and  do  thereto  herbes.  Grynde 
chyballs  smalle  y>hewe.  Sceth  it  tendrc, 
and  lye  it  with  )oIkes  of  eyrenn.  Do 
thereto  verjous,  safronn,  powdor^ouce, 
and  salt,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  ofCury,  p.  6. 

CoRBBAU,  8.  The  miller's  thumb. 
Kent. 

CORBETTES,  9.    GobbctS. 


CoRBiN.BONs,«.  The  hone  between . 

the  anus  and  bladder. 
CoRBO,  8.     A  thick.hafted  knife. 
Corby,  s,  A  carrion  crow ;  a  raven. 

North. 
CoRCE,  (1)  V.  To  exchange. 

(2)  8.   The  body ;  for  corse. 
Cord,  8.  (1)   A  cord  of  wood,  a 

piece  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  and  4  ft. 

thick. 

(2)  A  stack  of  wood.  Cordwood^ 

wood,  &c.,  stacked. 
CoRDE,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  accord. 
CoRDELLEs,  s.   Twistcd  cords,  or 

tassels. 
CoR — 'AN,        "1  8.    Spanish  lea- 
coRDB  "AYNE,  J  ther,  from  Cor- 
dova, formerly  celebrated  for  its 

manufacture.    Cordevan  leather 

was   manufactured   in  England 

from  goat-skin. 
CoRDiNER,  8,    A  shoemaker. 
CoRDLY,  8,    A  tunny. 
CoRDONE,  8.    An  honorarv  reward 

given  to  a  successful  combatant. 
CoRDY,  adj.   Of  cord ;  like  cord. 
CosiEf  (I)  part.  p.   Chosen. 

A  strong  kny^t  and  a  wel  ucore 
Was  he  withoute  Ive. 

MS.J3h7ttoUZS,f.2i. 

(2)  8.  The  middle  of  a  rick  wheu 
the  outside  has  been  cut  awav. 

(3)  8.  A  disease  in  sheep.  Devon. 

(4)  V.   To  sweep  a  chimney. 
CoRESED,  adj.  {A.'N.)  Harnessed. 
CoRESUR,  8.  (A.'N)    A  courier. 
CoRETTE,  V.  To  correct. 

Corf,  8.  A  large  basket. 
CoRFouR,  8.   The  curfew. 
Corfy,  v.   To  rub.  North. 
Coriander  seed,  s.     A  jocular 

term  for  money. 
Corinth,  s,   A  brothel.  Shakesp. 
Corinthian,  s,   A  wencher. 
CoRKB,  8.   The  core  of  fruit. 
Corked, /7ar/.j9.  Offended.  Corker, 

a  scolding. 
Corks,  s.  {\)  Bristles. 

(2)  Cinders.  Lane. 
CoRLB,  V.  To  tap,  oc  \)at. 
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CoRLET-SROEs,  8.  Raised  cork- 
shoes. 

CoRLu,  8.   A  curlew. 

CoRMARYE,  8,  A  dish  in  ancient 
cookery. 

Cormarye.  Take  colyandre,  Cftraway, 
smule  (crounden,  powdor  of  peper.  nnd 
garlec  y-grounde  in  rede  wyiie.  Medle 
alle  thise  togyder,  and  salt  it.  Take 
loynes  of  pork,  rawe,  and  fle  of  the  skyn, 
and  pryk  it  welle  with  a  knyf,  and  lay  it 
in  the  Bnwse.  Boost  thereof  what  thou 
wilt,  and  keep  that  that  fallith  therefrom 
in  the  rosting,  and  seeth  it  in  a  possy- 
net,  with  faire  broth,  and  serve  it  forth 
with  the  roost  anoon. 

FonneofCutyy  p.  12. 

CoRME,  8.  {A,-N.)  The  service- 
tree. 

Cormorant,  9.   A  servant.  Jonson. 

Corn,  (1)  s.  A  grain  of  salt,  &c. 
Comed'beef,  salted  beef. 

(2)  8.    Oats.  North, 

(3)  part,  p.  Chosen,   See  Core. 
CoRNAOB,  8.  (A.-N.)   A  tenure  by 

giving  notice  of  an  invasion  by 

blowing  a  horn. 
Corn  ALL,  8.   (1)   The  head  of  a 

tilting  lance. 

(2)  A  coronal,  or  crown. 
CoRNALiNE,  8,    Comelian. 
CoRN-BiND,  *.  Wild  convolvolns. 
CoRN-BOTTLE,  8.    The  bluc-bottle 

flower.  Northampt. 
Corn-cockle,  «.  Com  campion. 
Corn-crake,  8.    The  land-rail. 
CoRNDER,  8,     A   recciling  angle. 

Devon. 
Corned,  adj.  (1)  Peaked;  pointed. 

(2)  Supplied  with  grain.  North. 

(3)  Intoxicated.  Shropsh. 
Cornel,  «.  (1)  A  corner.   Went. 

(2)  An  embrasure  on  the  walls 
of  a  castle.  See  Kernel. 

(3)  A  kernel. 

(4)  A  frontal.  Pr,  Parv. 
Cornelius-tub,  s.    A  sweating- 
tub,  prescribed  by  Cornelius  for 
the  cure  of  syphilis. 

CoRXBMUSE,  *.  {Fr.)    An  instru- 
meni  of  music,  closely  resemUVw^  * 


the  bagpipe,  if  not  identical 
with  it.  Drayton  calls  it  coma* 
mute 

Eren  from  the  shrillest  shawn,  tmto  the 

comamute. 
Soaie  blow  the  bagpipe  np,  that  plays  the 

country  round.  Polyolh.^  iv,  p.  1^. 

Corner,  8.   A  point  at  whist. 
Corn  er-creeper,  8,    A  sly  fellow. 
Corner-tile,  8,    A  gutter-tile. 
Cornet,   8,     A   conical  piece  of 

bread. 
CoRNicHON,  *.  (Fr.)    A  game  like 

quoits. 
Cornish,  8,   The  ring  at  the  mouth 

of  a  cannon. 
CoRNiwiLLENy    8,      A     lapwIng. 

Comw, 
CoRNLAiTERS,  *.    Ncwly  married 

peasants  who  beg  corn  to  sow 

their  first  crop  with. 
CoRN-piNK,  8.    The  corn-cockle. 

Northampt. 
Corn-rose,  ».    The  wild  poppy. 
CoRNUB,  V,    To  strike  with  the 

knuckles. 
Corny,  adj,  (1)  Abounding  in  com. 

Ea8t, 

(2)  Tasting  strong  of  malt,  as 
corny  ale. 

(3)  Tipsy. 

CoRODY,*.  {Med.Lat.  corrodium.) 
An  allowance  of  money  or  food 
and  clothing  by  an  abbot,  out  of 
a  monastery,  to  the  king  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  one  of  his 
servants. 

Corollary,  8.  Something  added, 
or  superfluous. 

Bringra  corollary 
Rather  than  want. 

S/iakesp.,  Temp.^  iv,  1. 

Coronal,  8.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

Now  no  more  shall  tliese  smooth  brows  be 

^irt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 
Fl.,FaUhf.Shepk.,\,\. 

CoRONEL,  *.  The  original  Spanish 
word  for  colonel.  Hence  the 
xcvo^^\w  "^tovwiuciation,  cvLrneL 
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Afterwards  their  coronell,  named  Don 
Sebastian,  came  forth  to  intreat  that 
thev  might  part  with  their  amies  like 
souldiers. 

Spenter,  State  of  Ireland. 

He  bronght  the  name  of  coronet  to 
town,  as  some  did  formerly  to  the  sub- 
urbs that  of  lieutenant  or  captain. 

Fleckno^*  Enigm.  Characters. 

CoROUN,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  crown. 
CoROUNMRNT,  8,   CoFonatlon. 
CoROUB,  8.  {A.'N.)   A  courser. 
Corp,  «.   A  corpse.  North. 
CoRPHUN,  8,  A  herring. 
Corporal,  8.  (1)    The  officer  who 

guarded  and  arranged  the  shot 

or  arms  of  the  soldiers  ou  the 

field  of  battle. 

(2)   A   corporal  oath,  an  oath 

taken  on  the  consecrated  bread. 
CoRPORAs,  8.     The  cloth   placed 

beneath  the  consecrated  elements 

in  the  sacrament. 
CoRPORATURE,  8.    A  man's  body. 
Corps,  «.  (1)  (Fr.)    The  body. 

Hipocrates   hath   taught   thee    the  one 

kinde; 
Apollo  and  the  muse  the  other  part? 
And  both  so  well,  that  thou  with  both  dost 

please : 
The  niinde,  with  pleasure;  and  the  eorps^ 

with  ease.  DatieSt  Scourge  of  Folly,  16ll. 

(2)  A  lease  for  lives,  of  which 
one  or  more  lives  have  fallen  in. 

Corpsb-Candle,  «*  (1)  A  thick 
candle  used  formerly  at  lake- 
wakes. 

(2)  A  sort  of  apparition,  de- 
scribed by  Aubrey,  Mi8cellanie8. 

CoRRADY,  8,  "What  we  should  now 
term  a  man's  board.  See  Corody. 

CoRRBTiER,  t.    A  horse-dealer. 

CoRRiD-HONEY,  t.  Candled  honey. 

CoRRiES,  8,  Apparently,  a  cuirass. 
The  term  occurs  in  an  old  do- 
curoent  printed  in  Burgon's 
Gresharo,  i,  320. 

CoRRiGR,  V.  (A,'N)    To  correct. 

CoRRiN,  t.  (-^.-iV.)   A  crown. 

CoRRivAL,  t.  A  partner  in  affec- 
tion ;  a  rivaL 


This  proportion  was  assured  cle&re 
before  the  losse  of  Constantinople, 
which  to  Rome  it  self,  if  not  considered 
as  a  corrivall,  was  a  deep  blow. 

Blunft  Voyage  in  the  Levant,  1650. 

CoRROSY,  8,  A  grudge.  Devon. 
CoRRUMPABLE,  adj.  Corruptible. 
CoRRUMPE,  V.  (A.-N.)  To  corrupt. 
Corrupted,  adj.  Ruptured.  Suffolk. 
CoRRYNB-powDER,  8.     Fine  gun* 

powder. 
CoRS,  8.  (A.'N.)  (1)  The  body. 

(2)  A  course. 
CoRSAiNT,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  holy  body ; 

a  saint. 

Knowestow  aught  a  corsaint 
That  men  calle  Truthe  ? 

Tiers  Fl.y  p.  109. 

CoRSARY,  8.  {Fr.)  A  pirate. 
Corse,  (1)  ».  {A.-S.)  To  curse. 

(2)  8.  The  body  of  a  chariot. 
"  Corse  of  a  chariot  or  horse 
Ivtter  covered  wvth  bavles  or 
hordes.  Tympanum."  Huloet. 

(3)  *.  Silk  riband  woven  or 
Vraided.  "  Corse  of  a  gyrdell, 
tissu."  Palsgrave, 

Corserb,  8.   (1)  A  horseman. 

(2)  A  war-horse. 

(3)  A  horse-dealer. 

CoRSEY,    1  *.  (a  corruption  of  <?or- 

CORSIVE,  ^rosive.)  Anything  that 

coRZiE,   J  grieves,  that  corrodes 

the  heart. 

And  that  same  bitter  corsive  which  did  eat 

Her  tender  heart,  and  made  refraine  from 

meat.  Spens.,  F,  Q.,  IV,  ix,  15. 

This  was  a  corsive  to  old  Edward's  days. 
And  without  ceasing  fed  upon  his  bones. 
Drayt.,  Leg.  ofP,  Gov.,  p.  571. 

The  discontent 
You  seem  to  entertain,  is  merely  cause- 
less ;— 
— And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  discover  it. 
That  we  may  taJce  the  spleen  and  eorsey 

from  it. 
Chapnum*s  Mons.  jy  Olive,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  848, 

CoRSiCK,  adj.  Grieved ;  embittered. 

Alas  1  poore  infants  borne  to  wofiill  fates. 
What  eorsicke  hart  such  harmelesse  soules 
can  greeve.    Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

CoRSiNO,  8.  Horse-dealing. 
CoRSivBi  a^.  Corrosive* 
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CoRSPRESANT,  *.  (Fr.)  A  mortuary. 

CoRSY,  adj.  Fat ;  unwieldy. 

CoRTEisE,  (1)  adj.  {J.'N.)    Cour- 
teous. 
(2)  8,  Courtesy. 

CoRTER,  s.  A  cloth. 

CoRTiNE,  8.  {A,'N.)  A  curtain. 

CoRTS,  8.  Carrots.  Somerset. 

CoRUNE,  8.  {A,'N.)  A  crown. 

CoRVE,  8,  (1)  The  eighth  part  of 
a  ton  of  coals. 

(2)  A  box  used  in  coal  mines. 
CoRVEN,/?ar/./?.  Carved. 
CoRvisoR,  8.  A  shoemaker. 
CoRWE,  <idj.  Sharp. 

Cory,  «.    A  shepherd's  cot.  Pr, 

Parv. 
CoRYE,  V.  To  curry. 
CoRYNALLE,  8,  Scc  ComalL 
Cos,  8.  A  kiss. 
CosciNOMANCY,  *.  {Gv.)    Divina- 

tion  by  a  sieve. 
CosEY,  8.  Snug;  comfortable. 
Cosh,  (1)  adj.  Quiet ;  still.  Shropsh. 

(2)8.  A  cottage,  or  hovel.  Pry  P. 

(3)  8.  The  husk  of  corn.  East. 
Cosier,  s.  A  cobbler. 

CosiN,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  cousin,  or  kins- 
man.    Cosinage,  kindred. 

Cosp,  *.    (1)  The  cross  bar  at  the 
top  of  a  spade. 
(2)  The  fastening  of  a  door. 

Cosset,  \^1)«.  A  pet  lamb.  Spenser. 
(2)  V.  To  fondle. 

Cossoletis,  8.  "A  cossoletis,  a 
perfuming  pot  or  censer."  Dun- 
ton* 8  Ladies  Dictionary ^  1694. 

CossiCAL,  adj.  Algebraical.  An  old 
term  in  science. 

Cost,  «.  (1)  {Lat.  costa.)  A  rib. 

(2)  {A.-N.)  A  side,  or  region. 

This  bethe  the  wordes  of  cristninge, 
Bi  thyse  Englissche  cosies. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(3)  A  dead  body.  Devon. 

(4)  Loss,  or  risk.  North, 

(5)  Manner,  quality,  or  business. 

(6)  The  plant  mantagreta. 

(7)  "  Nedes  cost"  a  phrase  equi- 
ysdent  to  positively.  C/iaiicer. "  U 


will  not  quite  cost^*  it  will  not 
answer.  Almanackj  1615. 

CosTAGE,  *.  {A.'N.)  Cost ;  expense. 

Costard,  t.  (1)  A  sort  of  large 
apple. 

(2)  A  flask. 

(3)  The  head. 
Costard-monger,  1  ».   A  seller  of 

cosTERMONOER,  J  applcs ;  and, 
generally,  one  who  kept  a  stall. 
They  seem  even  in  Ben  Jonson's 
time  to  have  been  frequently 
Irish. 

Her  father  was  au  Irish  eostarmonger. 
B.  Jons.,  Jleh.,  i?,  1. 

And  then  he'll  rail,  like  a  rude  coster- 

moriffer. 
That   school-boys  had   couzened   of  his 

apples, 
As  loud  and  senseless. 

B.  ^  Fl.,  Scomf.  Lady,  iv,  1. 

CosTE,  f).  (1)  To  tempt.  Costningj 
temptation.   Verstegan. 

(2)  To  ornament  richly. 

(3)  To  cast. 
CosTEiANT,/>ar/.  a.  (A.-N.)  Coast- 
ing. 

CosTERiNG,   (1)  adj.    Blustering; 
swaggering.  Shropsh. 
(2)  s.  A  carpet. 

CosTERs,  s.  Pieces  of  tapestry 
placed  on  the  sides  of  tables, 
beds,  &c. 

CosTious,  adj.  Costly 

CosTLEWE,  arf/.  Expensive;  costly. 

Costly,  adj.  Costive.  East. 

CosTLY-coLOURS,  8.  A  game  at 
cards. 

CosTMOus,  adj.  Costly. 

CosTREL,  \8.  {A.-N.)  A  closed 
cosTRET,  j  portable  vessel  or  flask 
of  earth  or  of  wood,  having  pro- 
jections on  either  side,  with  holes, 
through  which  a  cord  or  leathern 
strap  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  it  from  the  neck  of 
the  person  who  earned  it, 

CosTY,  adj.  Costly. 

CosTYrHED  8.   Costivcness. 

Cosy,  s.  A  pod,  or  .«hell.  Beds., 
\  Cqt,s.^\\(^4.-^.)  a  coat. 
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("Si  A  pen  for  cattle. 

(SI  A  small  bed,  or  cradle. 

(4)  A  finger-stall.  East, 

(5)  The  cross-bar  of  a  spade. 

(6)  A  man  who  interferes  in  the 
kitchen.  North, 

(7)  Refuse  wool.  North. 

Cot  AG  RE,  8.  An  old  dish  in  cookery. 

Cotapres.  Take  and  make  the  self  fars 
(as  for  pomes  dorrj/le) ;  but  do  thereto 
pynes  and  sugrar.  Take  an  hole  rowsted 
cok.  PuUe  liym,  and  hylde  hyni  al 
togyder,  save  the  legges.  Take  a  pigg, 
and  hilde  hym  from  the  middes  doun- 
ward.  Fylle  him  ful  of  the  fars,  and 
•owe  hym  fast  togyder.  Do  hym  in  a 
panne,  and  seeth  livm  wel ;  and  whan 
the!  bene  i-sode,  do  hem  on  a  spyt,  and 
rost  it  wele.  Color  it  with  ^olkes  of 
ayren  and  safron.  Lay  thereon  foyles 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  serve  liit  forth. 
Forme  ofCury,  p.  81. 

CoTCHED,  pret,  t,  of  catch.     A 

popular  vulgarism. 
CoTCHEL,  s,    A  sack  partly  full. 

South, 
Cote,  (1)  ».  (-FV.)    To  coast,  to 

pass  by,  or  keep  alongside;  to 

overtake. 

We  coted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither 
they  are  coming.  Shakesp.,  Haml.y  ii,  2. 

The  buck  broke  gallantlv;  mv  great 
swift  being  disadvantaged  in  his  slip 
was  at  first  behind;  nmrry,  presently 
eoted  and  outstripped  them. 
Ret.  from  Fam.  Grig,  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  238. 

When  each  man  run  his  horse  w^ith  fixed 

eyes,  and  notes 
Which  dog  first  turns  the  hare,  which  first 

the  other  coats.  Drayton,  Foltfolb.,  xxiii. 

(2)  s.  A  pass ;  a  go-by. 

But  when  he  cannot  reach  her. 

This,  eiving  him  a  coat,  about  again  doth 

fetch  her.  Drayton. 

(3)  A  term  in  hunting,  when  the 
greyhound  goes  endways  by  his 
fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 

(4)  8.  (J.-S.)  A  coat  or  tunic. 

(5)  (^.-5'.)  A  cottage. 

(6)  The  third  swarm  of  bees  from 
the  same  hive. 

(7)  A  salt-pit. 
Coted,  part,  p.  Braided. 


COTE-HARDY,    8,   {A.-N.)    A  clOSe. 

fitting  Oodv   garment,  buttoned 
down  the  front,  and  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
CoTERELLB,  8.  A  cottager.  Pr,  P. 

COTERET,  8,   A  faggot. 

CoTGARE,  8.  Refuse  wool.  Blount, 

CoTH,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  disease. 

CoTHE,  V.  To  faint.  East, 

CoTHY,      1  Faint ;  sickly ;  morose. 
coTHisH,  J  East, 

CoTiDiAL,  adj,  {Lat  )  Daily. 

CoTiDiANLicH,  8.  {A-N)  Daily. 

CoT-LAMB,  8,  A  pet-lamb.  Suffolk. 

Gotland,  s.  Land  held  by  a  cot- 
tager in  soccage  or  villencge. 

CoT- QUEAN,  8,  An  idle  fellow ;  one 
who  interferes  with  women's 
husiness. 

CoTTF.,  part,  p.  Caught. 

CoTTED,  fl^*.    (1)  Matted;  entan* 
gled.  Line. 
(2)  Cut. 

Cotter,  v,  (1)  To  fasten.  Leie, 

(2)  To  mend  or  patch.   Shropsh, 

(3)  To  be  bewildered.  We8t, 

(4)  To  entangle.  Line. 

(5)  8,  An  iron  pin  to  fasten  a 
window-shutter.  Northampt. 

(6)  V.  To  repair  old  clothes. 
Northampt, 

(7)  8.  A  miscellaneous  coUection. 
Northampt, 

(8)  V,  To  crouch  over ;  to  keep 
close  to. 

(9)  V,    To  grapple;  to  contend. 

Cotteralugg,  8,  A  bar  across  the 

chimney    for     the      pothook. 

Berks. 
Cotteril.  8,  (1)  An  iron  wedge  to 

secure  a  bolt,  &c.    Called  also  a 

cotter, 

(2)  The  leather  which  keeps  the 
mop  together.  Line, 

(3)  A  pole  to  hang  a  pot  over  the 
fire;  a  hook  to  hang  spits  on. 
South, 

Cotterils,9.  Money.  North. 
CoTTERLiN)  <*  A  yet  la.mh,  Exud^ 
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Cot,  v.  To  fold  sheep  in  a  barn. 
Heref, 

Cotton,  v.  (1)  To  succeed ;  to  go 
on  prosperously.  "  It  will  not 
coiien.**  Almanack^  1615. 

Still  mistress  Dorothy!  Tliis  geer  M-ill  cotton. 
B.  f  Fl.,  Mom.  Tho.,  iv,  8. 

It  cottens  well,  it  cannot  choose  but  beare 
A  pretty  napp.         Familff  of  Love,  D  S,  h. 

Styles  and  I  cannot  cotten. 

Hist.  ofCapt.  Stukehj,  B  2,  b. 

What  means  this  ?  doth  he  dote  so  much 
of  this  strange  harlot  indeed?  now  I 
perceive  how  thi^  geare  cottens. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(2)  To  beat.    "  I'll  cotton  your 

jacket  for  you."  Warw, 
CoTTYER,  s,  A  cottager. 
CoTYiNG,  s.  The  ordure  of  a  rabbit. 
Couch,  (I)  «.  A  bed  of  barley  when 

germinating  for  malt. 

(2)  8.  The  roots  of  grass  collected 
by  the  harrow  in  pasture-fields. 
Glouc, 

(3)  8,  A  den ;  a  small  chamber. 

(4)  V.  To  squat,  said  of  animals. 

(5)  adj.  Left-handed.  Ea8t. 
CoucHE,  V.  {A.'N.)    To  place,  or 

lay. 

CoucHER,  s.  (1)  A  setter. 

(2)  A  book  in  ^^hich  the  trans- 
actions of  a  corporation  were 
registered. 

Couch-grass,  8.  A  coarse  bad 
grass  which  grows  in  arable  land. 

CouD,  (X)  pret.  t.  oi  kenne,  of  can, 
and,  in  the  Northern  dialects,  of 
call. 
(2)  adj.  Cold.  North, 

Couple,  8.  A  tub.  Rob.  Gl. 

CouGH-ouT,  V.  To  discover. 

CouL,  (1)  *.  Cole,  or  cabbage. 
Somerset, 

(2)  8.  An  abscess.   Yorksh. 

(3)  V.  To  pull  down.  North, 

(4)  8.  A  large  wooden  tub ;  any 
kind  of  cup  or  vesStel. 

(5)  V.  To  scrape  earth  together. 
Norlh, 


CouLiNG-AXE,  8.    An  instmment 

used  to  stock  up  earth.  Shropih, 
CouLPE,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  fault. 
CouLPENED,     part,    p,     (A,-N.) 

Carved;  engraved. 
Coul-rake,  8.  A  scraper.  North, 
Coulter,  8,  A  plough-share. 
CouNDUTE,  8,  {A,'N.)  A  song. 
CouNGK,   (I)  8.     A  large  lump. 

North, 

(2)  V.  To  beat.  Northumb, 
CouNGfi,  8.  {A.-N.)  Permisdion. 
CouNGER,  V.  (1)  To  shrink. 

(2)  To  conjure. 
Counsel,  {I)  8.    A  secret;  silence. 

(2)  V.     To  gain  the  affections. 

North, 
Count,  v.  To  account. 
Countenance,*.  (1)  Importance; 

account. 

(2)  What  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  a  person  according  to 
his  rank. 

(3)  Custom. 
Counter,  (1)  ».     To  sing  an  ex- 
temporaneous part  upon  the  plain 
chant. 
(2)  A  coverlet  for  a  bed. 

Counter-bar,  8,    A  bar  for  shop 

windows. 
Counter,  8,  An  arithmetician. 
Counterfeit,  s.     A  portrait,  or 

statue. 
CouNTERPAiNE,  8.  The  Counterpart 

of  a  deed. 
CouNTERPASE,  8.  (A.-N)  Couutcr- 

poise. 
Counterpoint,  s,  A  counterpane. 

COUNTERWAITE,     V.     {A.-N".)        To 

watch  against. 
CouNTiSE,  s.  (A.-N.)  Art;  cunning. 
Countour,  8.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A  compt- 

ing-house.   Chaucer. 

(2)  {A.-N.)  A  treasurer. 
Countre,  v.  To  encounter. 

COUNTRETAILLE,*.  (^.-iV.)    A  tally 

answering  to  another. 
Countries,  8.     The  underground 
works  in  mines. 
\  CoM^T-ax-Tovi^s.  A  Bedlam -beggar. 
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County,  s,  A  count;  a  nobleman. 
Coup,  ».  (1)  To  empty,  or  overset. 
North. 

(2)  To  bark,  or  yelp.  Shropsh, 

(3)  To  tip,  or  tilt.  Northampt, 
CouPABLE,  adj.  {A.-N.)    Culpable. 
CouPAGE,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  carving,  or 

cuUing  up. 
Coup-CABT,       Is.    A  long  cart. 

couPE-wAiNE,  J  North. 
CoupcREELS,  $.      A   summerset. 

Cumb. 
Coupe,  (1) ».  {A.-N)  A  cup ;  a  vat. 

(2)  8.  A  basket. 

(3)  «.  A  coop  for  poultry. 

(4)  V.  To  cut. 

Ip)  8.  A  piece  cut  off. 
(6)  V.  (A.'N)  To  blame. 
CouPE-GOROE,  8.  {Fr.)      A  cut- 
throat. 
CoupiNG,  8.  An  encounter. 
Coupis,  8.  Coping. 
CouPRAisE,  8.  A  lever.  North, 
CouRAKE,  8.  A  plant,  cauliculu8. 
Course,  (1)  ».  {Fr.)    To  bend,  or 
stoop. 
(2)  adj.  Curved ;  bent. 

Hire  nekke  is  schorte,  hire  schuldris  eourbe, 
That  my5te  a  mannis  luste  destonrbe. 

Gower,  MS.  Soe  Antiq.,  134,  f.  49. 

CouRBULY.  See  Cuirhouly. 
Courchef.  See  Kerchef. 
CouROEL,  8.  A  small  cord.  Shropsh. 
CouRE,  (1)  8.  (A.-N.)  Heart;  cou- 
rage. 

(2)  V.  (A.-N.)  To  crouch  down. 

(3)  V.  To  creep  up.  Morte  Arth. 
CouRL,  V.  To  rumble.  North. 
Course- A-PARK,  8.   The  name  of 

an  old  country  game. 

CoURSER-MAN,  8.   A  gfOOm. 

Court,  *.   (1)  The  principal  house 

in  a  village. 

(2)  A  yard  to  a  house. 
Court-chimney,  8.     A  small  or 

portable  fireplace  ? 

They  use  no  rost,  but  for  themselves 
tuid  their  housliold;  nor  no  fire,  but  a 
litile  court  chimnie in  their  o«nc  cham- 
ber. Green's  Qttip,  /-c. 


Court- CUP,  *.  An  ashen  dish. 

Let  it  dry  in  an  ashen  dish,  otherwise 
call'd  a  court-cup,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
dish  till  it  be  dry.  and  it  will  be  like  a 
saucer. 

True  Gentlcwoman*s  Delight,  1676. 

Court-cupboard,  s.  A  kind  of 
moveable  closet  or  buffet,  to  dis- 
play plate  and  other  articles  of 
luxury. 

Here  shall  stand  my  court-cuphoard,  with 
its  furniture  of  plate. 

Jlons.  ty Olive,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  894. 

With  a  lean  visage,  like  a  carved  face 
On  a  court-cupboard. 

Corbet,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  2. 

Court-dish,  8.  A  sort  of  drinking- 
cup. 

Courtelage,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  court- 
yard. 

Courtepy,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  short 
cloak. 

Court-fold,*.  A  farm-yard.  Wore. 

Court-holy-water.       Insincere 

compliment ;      flattery ;     words 

without  deeds. 

O  nuncle,  court  hohj-water  in  a  dry 
house  is  better  than  this  raiu-water  out 
o'  door.  Shakesp.,  Lear,  iii,  2. 

CouRTiNE,  8.  A  curtain. 

Codrt-keeper,  8.  The  master  at 
a  game  of  racket,  or  ball. 

Courtlax,       "I  8.  A  short  crooked 
cuRTLAX,        ►sword;  a  corrup- 
cuRTLE-AXE,  J  tion      from      the 
French  coutelas. 

Court-lodge,  8,  A  manor-house. 
Kent. 

CouRT-NOLL,  *.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  courtier. 

Court-of-lodgings,  *.  The  prin- 
cipal quadrangle  in  a  palace  or 
large  house. 

Courtship,  *.  Courtly  behaviour. 

Cous,  8.  A  kex.  Lane, 

CousE,  V.  (1)  To  change. 

(2)  To  change  the  teeth.   Warw, 

CousHOT,  *.  A  wild  pigeon.  "A  ring- 
dove :  a  woodculver,  or  coushot," 
Nomenclator, 

Co  u  SLOP,  8*  A  cowslip. 
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CouTELAS,  *.  {Fr.)  A  cutlass. 
CouTKRE,  »,     A  piece  of  armour 

which  covered  tlie  ell)ow. 
Couth,  {1)8.{J.'S.)  Acquaintance; 

kindred. 

(2)  pret.  t.   Knew ;  could.  Often 

used  before  an  infinitive  in  the 

sense  of  began. 

So  couth  he  m\%  his  layes  among  them  all 
Aud  tune  his  pypeuutb  the  wuteis  full. 

Feele's  Faretoell,  1589. 

CouTHE,  (1)  V,  (A.-S.)    To  make 
known  ;  to  publish. 

(2)  part,  p.  Known. 

(3)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Affable ;  kind. 
Couth  ER,  v.  To  comfort.  North, 
CouTHLY,  s.  Familiarity. 
CouvER,  8.    A  domestic  connected 

with  the  kitchen,  in  a  great 
mansion. 

Cou  WE,  adj.  Cold.  Heame. 

CouwEE,  adj.  {Fr.)    Having  a  taiL 

Cove,  8.  (1)  A  cave. 

(2)  A  low  building  with  shelving 
roof. 

Coveite,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  covet. 

CovEiTisE, «.  Covetousness. 

Covel,  8.  A  kind  of  coat. 

Covenable,  adj.  Convenient ;  suit- 
able. 

CovEXAUNT,  adj.  Becoming. 

CovENOusLY,  adv.  By  collusion. 
See  Covine. 

Also,  if  any  have  covenoushf,  frnudii- 
leutly,  or  unduely  obtained  the  freedonie 
of  this  city.       Calthrop's  Reports,  1G7U. 

CovENT,  ».  (1)  {A.-N.)  A  convent. 

(2)  A  covenant. 

(3)  An  assembly  of  people. 

To  know  the  cause  why  in  that  triumph  he 
Of  all  tliat  covent  found  the  time  to  be 
"With  thoughtful  cares  alone. 

Chamberlay lie's  Pharonnida,  1G59. 

CovENTRY-BisLLs,  8,  A  kind  of 
violet;  a  mariet. 

CovERAUNCE,  8.  Rccoverv. 

CovERCHiEF,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  head- 
cloth. 

CovERCLE,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  pot-lid. 

CovjbKE,  V.  To  recover. 


I 


COVERLYGHT,  8.   A  COVCrlct. 

Covers LUT,  «.    (1)  A  sort  of  short 

mantle. 

(2)  A  clean  apron  over  a  dirty 

dress.  Northampt. 
Covert,  s.  (1)  A  covering. 

(2)  A  cover  for  game. 

(3)  {A.-N.)  Secresy. 

(4)  A  sort  of  lace. 
Covert-feathers,*.  Tbefeathen 

close  to  the  sarcels  of  a  hawk. 

Covertine,    1       A 

'     i.«.  A  covering. 
coverture,  J  ° 

Coverton,  8.  A  lid  or  cover. 

Coverye,  v.  (A.-N.)   To  take  care 

of. 

Covey,  (1)  «.  A  cover  for  game. 

(2)  V.  {Fr.)  To  sit,  said  of  a  bird. 

(3)  8.  A  pantry. 

Covine,  (1)  ».  (A.-N.)  Intrigue; 
deceit;  secret  contrivance.  In 
law,  a  deceitful  compact  between 
two  or  more  to  prejudice  a  third 
party. 
(2)  V.  To  deceive. 

Cow,  (I)  r.  To  frighten. 

(2)  8.  The  moveable  wooden  top 
of  a  malt-kin,  hop-house,  &c. 

(3)  V.  To  scrape.  Craven. 
Cow-BABY,s.  A  coward.  Somer8et. 

Peace,lowin;j:  cotp-6a6f,lubberly  hobbprd)- 
hoy.  havies.  Scourge  of  Fully,  1611. 

Cow-berries,  8.  Red  whortle- 
berries. 

Cow-blakes,  8.  Dried  cow-dung 
used  for  fuel. 

Cow-CAP,  s.  A  metal  knob  put  on 
the  tip  of  a  cow's  horn.   We8t. 

Cow-CLAP,  8.  Cow-dung.  To  light 
in  a  cow-clap,  i.  e.,  to  fall  into 
poverty  or  misfortune,  to  mis- 
manage anything. 

Cow-clatting,  part,  a.  Spreading 
manure  on  the  fields. 

Cowc umber,  s.  a  common  old 
spelling  of  cucumber. 

Cowde,  (\)  8.  A  gobbet  of  meat. 
(2)  adj.  Obstinate.   West. 

CowDY,  (1)  adj.  Pert ;  frolicsome. 
North, 
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(2)  8,  A  small  cow.  North. 

Cowed,  adj.  Timid.  North, 

CowEY,  "I  adj.    Club-footed, 

cow -FOOTED,  J  North. 

Cow- FAT,  8.  The  red  valerian. 

CowFLOP,  8.  The  foxglove.  Devon. 

CowGELL,  8.  A  cudgel.  Huloet. 

Cow- GRASS.  8.  The  trifolium  me- 
dium. Northampt. 

Cow- GRIPE,  8.  A  gutter  in  a  cow- 
stall. 

Cow-hearted,  adj.  Wanting  cou- 
rage. 

CowisH,  adj.  Timid. 

Cow- JOG  KEY,  *.  A  beast-dealer. 
North, 

CowK,  *.  A  cow*s  hoof.  Devon. 

^COW^KEN,  1  «•     ll  ^"■"»  *°  'f'"""- 

cowkerJ^'"''*- 
Cowl,   (1)  r.      To  cower  down. 
North, 

(2)  8.  A  poultry  coop.  Pr.  P, 
*•  Fran  eke,  cowky  or  place  wher- 
in  anything  is  fedde  to  be  fatte." 
Huloet, 

«««,  *  >• «.  A  tub.  E88ex» 
cow,  J 

Cow-lady,  8.  The  lady-bird. 

Cow  LAY,  8,  A  pasture. 

Cowlick,  8,  A  stiff  tuft  of  hair  on 
a  cow. 

Cowlstafp,  8.  (1)  A  staff  for  carry- 
ing a  tub  or  basket  which  has 
two  ears. 
(2)  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  clown. 

Why  thou  unconscionnble  hobnail,  thou 
country  cowl-staff,  thou  absolute  piece 
of  thy  own  drvM  dirt. 

'Otway,  The  Jtkdst,  1684. 

Cowltes,  8.  Quilts. 

Cow-MiG,  8,  The  drainage  of  a  cow- 
house or  dung-hill.  North, 

Cow-mumble,  «.  The  cow-parsnip. 

CowNANT,  8,  A  covenant. 

Cownder,  8.  Confusion;  trouble. 
North, 

Cow-PAR, «.  A  straw-yard.  7o?/. 

Cow-PAWED.  adj.  Left-handed. 
Northampt, 


CowpiN",  8,  The  last  word.  North. 
Cow-PLAT,     "I  *.   A  circle  of  cow- 

cow-DAisY,  J  dung. 
Cow-PRiSE,  8.      A  wood-pigeon. 

North, 
Cow-QUAKE,  *.  The  plant  spurry. 

East, 
CowRiNO,  *.    A  terra  in  falconry, 

when  young  hawks  quiver  and 

shake  their  wings,  in  token  of 

obedience  to  the  parents. 
Cows,  *.  Slime  ore.  North, 
Cows-AND-CALVES,  *.    The  jflower 

of  the  arum  t^aculatum. 
CowsE,  V.  (1)  To  pursue  animals. 

(2)  To  walk  about  idly.  West. 

COWSHARD,      "I 

COWSBABN,    I    Cow-dung. 

COWSCARN,      I  ® 

COWS'-EASINGS,  ] 

A  faire  woman  tooke  anyll-fac'd  man  to 
husband,  and  her  beauty  still  more  and 
more  increased.  A  pleasant  gentleman 
noting  it  said :  Thar,  lie  never  in  all  his 
hfe  sawe  an  apple  in  a  cowshare  con* 
tiune  so  Ions:  unrotten. 
Copley* s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1014. 

CowsHUT,  8.  A  wood-pigeon. 
North, 

Cow-STRiPLiNG, Is.  A  cowslip. 
cow-sTROPPLE,  J  North, 

CowTHERED,  part,  p.  Recovered. 
North. 

CowTHWORT,  8.  Motherwort. 

Cow-TiB,  «.  A  rope  to  hold  the 
cow's  hind  legs  while  milking. 

Cow-TONGUED,  adj.  Having  a 
tongue  like  a  cow,  smooth  one 
way  and  rough  the  other,  and 
hence  one  who  gives  fair  or  foul 
language  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 

Cow- WHEAT,  8.  The  horse-flower. 

CoxoN,  8.  A  cockswain. 

Coxy,  a^.  Conceited.  Warw, 

CoxY-ROXY,  adj.  Merrily  and  fan- 
tastically tipsy.  North, 

CoYE,  (1)  ».  {A.'N.)  To  decoy ;  to 

flatter;  to  stroke  with  the  hand ; 

to  soothe. 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
"W'liJc  I  thy  amiable  cliecks  do  coy. 

Shakcip.,  Mids.  N.  Ur.^  i\\  1. 
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(2)  8,  A  decoy. 

To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortn- 
iiHttly  made  their  pages  our  cojfes,  by 
the  iufluence  of  a  wnite  powder. 

Ladjf  Alimony,  act  S. 

(3)  adj.  Rare  or  curious.  Drayt, 

(4)  «.  A  coop  for  lobsters.  Eaat, 

(5)  V,  To  stir  in  anything. 
CoYEA.  Quoth  you.   Yorksh. 
CoYNTKLiCHB,  udv.  Cunuinglv. 
CoYSB,  8.  Choice  ? 

And  prively,  witlioute  noyse. 
He  bryngelh  this  toule  gret  coyse. 
Gower,  MS.  Hoc.  Jntiq.,  1S4,  f.  49. 

CoYSELL,  9.   A  consul,  or  judge. 
Coze,  r.  ( Fr.  causer.)  To  converse 

familiarly  with.  South, 
Cozier,  *.  {Span,  coser,  to  sow.) 

One  who  sows;   a  tailor,  or  a 

cobler. 
Cra,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  crow.  East. 
Crab,  (1)  *.     Tlie   potato  apple. 

Lane. 

(2)  8.  An  iron  trivet  to  set  over 
a  tire.  Chesh. 

(3)  V.  To  bruise,  or  break.  North. 
Crabat,  8.    A  cravat ;  or  rather  a 

gorget,  or  riding-band. 

Crabbat,  8.  Good  looking. 

CaABBUN,  8.  A  dunghill  fowl. 

Crabe,  v.  a  term  in  falconry,  to 
fight  together. 

Craber,  s.  The  water-rat. 

Crab-lanthorn,*.  (1)  An  apple- 
jack. 
(2)  A  cross  child. 

Crab-louse,  8.  "  Pediculus  ingui- 
nalis,  quod  pubeni  et  inguina  in- 
festet.  Morpion.  A  crablowse'* 
Nomenclator. 

Crab-stock,  8.  A  crab-tree. 

Crab-verjuice,  *.  Vinegar  made 
from  crabs. 

Crab-windlass,  8.  A  windlass 
employed  on  a  barge. 

Cracche,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  scratch. 

Crached,  adj.  (Fr.)  Infirm. 

Craches,  8.  Chickweed. 
CaACHYf  adj.  Infirm.  Var.  du 


Crack,  (1)  8.  A  boast. 

(2)  V.  To  boast ;  to  challenge. 

(3)  V,   To  converse.  Norf. 

(4)  8,  Chat;  news.  Noff. 

(5)  Chief;  excellent. 

(6)  V,  To  strike,  or  throw. 

(7)  8.  A  blow. 

(8)  "  In  a  crack,"  quickly. 

(9)  8.  Crepitus  ventris. 

(10)  8,  A  charge  for  a  cannon. 

(11)  ».  A  prostitute.  North, 

(12)  *.  A  pert,  lively  boy. 

I  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the 
court  gate,  when  he  was  but  a  crack, 
not  thus  high. 

Shakap.,  2  Ilm.  IF,  iii,  3. 

It  is  a  rogue,  a  wag,  his  name  is  Jack, 
A  notable  dissembling  hid,  a  crack. 

Four  Prentice*,  O.  PI.,  vi,  664 

(13)  V.  To  creak.  Palsgrate, 

(14)  r.  To  restrain.  North. 

(15)  tr.  To  curdle.  Craven, 
Crack-brained,  adj.  Flighty. 
Cracked, /;flr/.jp.  Cloven. 
Cracked-fiece,  8,  A  girl  no  longer 

a  virgin;  sometimes  said  to  be 

cracked  in  the  rir^. 
Crackel,  8.  A  cricket.  North, 
Cracker,  ».  (1)    A  small  baking 

dish. 

(2)  A  small  water-biscuit.  North. 
Cracket,  *.  A  low  stool.   North. 
Crackhalter,  i       .     ...    -. 

CRACK-HEMP,     I  f  An  lU-dlSpOSCd 

«.. .«.,  «««„     1  fellow. 

CRACK-ROPE,     J 

Crackling,!      /in    .      •         • 
CRACKNEL,  r-(l)  A  crisp  cakc. 

(2)  The  brittle  skin  of  roasted 

pork. 
Cracking-whole,  8.    A  slicken- 

slide. 
Crackman,  8.  A  hedge. 
Cracknut,  8.  A  nut -cracker. 

Then  for  tlmt  pretty  trifle,  that  sweet  fool' 
Just  wean'd  front's  bread  and  butter  and 

the  school ; 
Cruchiuts  and  hobbihorae,  and  the  quaint 

juckdiiw. 
To  wear  a  tiling  with  a  plush  scabberd-law. 
Fletcher's  Foenu,  p.  244. 

Crackowes,  8.    Shoes  with  long 
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points  turned  up  in  a  curve,  said 
to  be  named  from  Cracow  in 
Poland. 
Cracoke, 
CRACONUM,  ^9.  Refuse  of  tallow. 

CRAKANE, 

Cracus,  8.  A  sort  of  tobacco. 
Craddantly,     adv.      Cowardly. 

North, 
Craddin,  8.    A  mischievous  trick. 

North. 
Cradblings,  8.  Domestic  fowls  of 

a  particular  colour.  Leic. 
Craoge,  v.     To   mend  banks  of 

rivers  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing   the    adjoining   fields   from 

tlood.  Northampt. 
Cradle,  s.  A  framed  wooden  fence 

for  a  young  tree. 
Cradle-scale,  s,    A  scale  in   a 

mill  for  weighing  sacks  of  corn. 

Leic, 
Cradle-sctthe,  8.  A  sort  of  scythe 

having  a  frame  to  lay  the  corn 

smooth  in  cutting. 
Crapp,  8.  A  sparrow.  Cumb, 
Crapple,  V,   To  hobble.  Derbysh. 
Crapte,  v.  To  deal  cunningly. 
Craptiman,  8.  {A.'S.)  An  artificer. 
Craptly,  adv,  {J.-S.)  Prudently. 
Crapty,  adj.  (^,-S.)  Well  made. 
Crag,  ».  (1)  The  neck,  or  throat. 

(2)  The  craw.  East, 

(3)  A  small  beer-vessel. 
Crag,    \  8.      A   large   quantity. 

GROG,  J    Northampt. 

Cragged,  adj.  Crammed.  North- 
ampt. See  Crogged. 

Craier,  8.  A  sort  of  small  ship. 

Craim,  8.  A  booth  at  a  fair. 
North. 

Craisey,«.  The  butter-cup.  Wilts, 

Craith,  8.  A  scar.  West. 

Crake,  (1)  v.  To  boast. 

She  was  bred  and  nnrst 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did 

take; 
Then  is  she  mortal  borne,  howso  ye  crake. 
Sp.,  F.  Q.,  Vll,  vii,  50. 

(2)  8.  A  brag  or  boast. 


Great  erahs  hath  bcene  made  that  all 
should  be  well,  but,  when  all  came  to 
all,  little  or  nothing  was  done. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  28  b. 

(3)  V,  To  speak,  or  divulge.  West. 

(4)  V,  To  shout,  or  cry. 

(5)  V.  To  creak. 

(6)  V,  To  quaver  hoarsely  in  sing- 
ing. 

(7)  8.  A  crow.  North. 

(8)  8.  The  land-rail.  East, 

(9)  V,  To  crack  ;  to  break. 
Crake- BERRY,  *.  The  crow-berry. 

North. 

Crake-peet,  *.  The  orchis.  North. 

Crake-needles,  s.  Shepherds'- 
needles. 

Craker,  *.  A  boaster. 

Crakers,  "1  «.  Picked  English 
kreekars,  j  soldiers  employed  in 
France  under  Henry  VIII. 

Ckallit,  part,  p.  Engraven. 

Cram,  (1)  tr.  To  tumble  or  disar- 
range. Line, 

(2)  V.  To  lie. 

(3)  8,  A  lump  of  food.  North. 

(4)  V.  To  intrude.  Leic. 
Cramble,  v.  To  hobble ;  to  creep. 

Crambly,  lame.  North. 
Crambles,  8.     Large   boughs   of 

trees. 
Crambo,  *.    A  game  or  pastime  in 

which  one  gave  a  word,  to  which 

another  must  find  a  rhyme. 
Crambo-cree,  8.  Pudendum  f. 
Crame,2;.  (1)  To  mend  by  joining 

together.  North. 

(2)  To  bend.  Lane. 
Cramer,  *.  A  tinker.  North. 
Crammely,    adv.       Awkwardly. 

North. 
Crammer,  s.  A  falsehood.  Var.  d. 
Crammock,  v.  To  hobble.  Yorksh, 
Cramosin,  8.  {A.'N)  Crimson. 
Cramp-bone,  s.  The  patella  of  a 

sheep,  employed  as  a  charm  for 

the  cramp. 
Cramper,  8,  A  cramp-iron. 
Crampish,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  contract 

violemly. 
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Crampled,  adj.  StlfT  in  the 
joints. 

Chamfon»  9.  (Fr.)  The  horder  of 
a  ring  which  h«"lds  a  stone. 

Cramp-rings,  8.  Fetters. 

Cramsine,  r.  To  claw. 

Cranch,  v.  To  grind  or  crush  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

Crane,  8.  (1)  (Fr.)  The  criniere. 
Cranett  a  small  crane. 

(2)  A  pastime  at  harvest-home 
festivities.  Northampt, 

(3)  A  heron.  Leic, 
Crane-qutted,  adj.    Very  thin. 

Easf. 
Cranet,  *.    A  small  red  worm. 

Cumb. 
Crangle,  v.  To  waddle.  North, 
Cranion,  (1)  8.  The  skull. 

(2)  adj.  Small ;  spider-like.  Jons. 
Crank,    (1)    adj.     Brisk;   jolly; 

merry. 

A  lasse  onre  favour'd  or  at  least  did  sccme 

to  favour  it. 
And  fosterd  up  my  froliick  heart  with  many 

a  pleasing  bit. 
Slie  lodg'd  him  neere  her  bower,  wlicnce 

he  loved  not  to  srad, 
But  waxed  cranke,  for  why?  no  heart  a 

sweeter  layer  had. 

Warner^ 3  Alhions  England^  1592. 

(2)  adj.  Sick.  Leic. 

(3)  adj.  Over-masted,  said  of  a 
ship. 

(4)  ??.  To  creak.  North, 

(5)  V.  To  wind,  said  of  a  river. 

(6)  s.  The  bend  of  a  river ;  any 
winding  passage. 

(7)  s.  The  wheel  of  a  well  to 
draw  water.  Pr.  P. 

(8)  8.  A  reel  for  winding  thread. 
Ibid. 

(9)  8.  An  impostor. 
Crankies,  s.  Pitmen.  North. 
Crankle,  (1)  V.   To  run  in  and 

out  in  bends.  Crankling,  winding. 

(2)  V.  To  break  into  angles  or 
unequal  surfaces. 

(3)  8.  Angular  prominences,  in- 
p^ua!ities. 

\^-k)  adj.  Weak.  North, 


Cranks,  8.  (1)  Pains ;  acbes.  Cra» 
ven. 

(2)  Offices.  South. 

(3)  A  toaster.  North, 
Crasky, adj.  (I)  Merry;  cheerful. 

(2)  Ailing;  sickly. 

(3)  Chequered.  North. 
Cranny,  adj.  Giddy ;  thonghtless. 
C rants,  8.  Garlands.  Shakesp, 
Crany,  *.  A  crumb.  Devon. 
Crap,  (I)  pret.  t.  Crept.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  snap ;  to  crack.  So- 
mer8et. 

(3)  8.  The  back  of  the  neck. 

(4)  «.  A  bunch.   West, 

(5)  8.  Darnel,  or  buck-wheat. 

(6)  8.  The  coarse  part  of  beef 
joining  the  ribs. 

(7)  *.  Money.  North, 

(8)  8.  Assurance.  Wilts, 

(9)  8,  Dregs  of  malt  liquor. 

Crafaute,  8.  (Fr.)  The  toad-stone. 

Craper,  *.  {A.-N.)  A  rope. 

Crap-pull.  Quite  full.  Devon, 

Cr APISH,  adj. 

Those  poor  devils  that  call  themselves 
virtues,  and  are  very  scandalous  aud 
crapishi  I  swear. 

Otwaif,  Soldier*s  Fortune,  1681. 

Craple,  8.  A  claw.  Spenser. 

Crapon,  8.  {J.'N.)  A  loadstone. 

CRAppELY.at^*.  Lame;  infirm.  Line. 

Crappins,  *.  Where  the  coal  crops 
out.  Shropsh. 

Crappy,  v.  To  snap.  Somerset. 

Craps,  s.  (1)    The  chaflf  of  corn. 
West. 

(2)  The  refuse  of  lard  burnt  be- 
fore a  fire.  North. 

Crapsick,  adj.     Sick  from  over- 
eating or  drinking.  South, 

Crare,      1       /  V    xr  .     \      . 

CBAYER,   ['■    (;f-,^-    '»•'»«••)      A 
CRAY,        JS^allsh'P- 

Let  him  venture 
In  some  decay'd  erare  of  his  own :  he  shall 

not 
Rig  me  out,  that's  the  short  on*t. 

£.  4-  Fl.,  Captain,  i.  3. 
A  miracle  it  was  to  see  them  grroMn 
Tosliips.  and  brirks,  with  jcallies,  bu'.ks,  nml 
craves.  Harr.  Ario^t.,  xxxix,  st.  iS. 
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Some  shell  or  little  erea^ 
Hard  labouring  for  the  land,  on  the  high- 
working  sea.        Drayton^  Poljfo^.,  xxii. 

Sending  them  come  from  Catana,  in 
little  fiaher  botes,  and  small  crayers. 

North*sPlut.,795h. 

Crased,    adj.   {A,-N.)  Crushed; 

weakened. 
Crash,  (1)  «.   An  entertainment. 

(2)  V.    To  be  merry.  North. 

(3)  r.    To  crush. 

Crash,    If.  Loose  rock  or  stone 
CRBACH,  J  between  the  soil  and 

the  oolite  or  limestone.  North' 

ampt. 
Crashino-chetes,  8.   The  teeth. 
Crask,  adj.    Lusty ;  hearty. 
Crasele,  v.    To  crash.  Pr.  P. 
Craspic,  8.   A  whale,  or  grampus. 
Crass  ANTLT,     adv.       Cowardly. 

Che8h. 
Crasse,  adj.  (Fr.)  Thick ;  fat. 
Crasseche,  v.    To  split,  or  crack. 
Cratch,  (1)  8.  {Fr.  crifehe.)     A 

manger. 

(2)  8.   A  pannier.  Derhy8h. 

!3)  8.  A  kind  of  hand-barrow. 
4)  V.  To  eat.  Shrop8h. 

(5)  8.  (Fr,)  A  moveable  frame 
attached  to  a  cart  or  waggon  to 
extend  its  size.  Northampt. 

(6)  8.   A  wooden  dish.  YorJIuh, 

(7)  V.   To  claw;  to  tear. 

(8)  8.  A  clothes  pole.  Su88ex, 

(9)  8.  Warts  on  animals.  North. 
Cratcher,  8.    One  who  scratches 

together  or  collects. 

Cratckers  of  coyne,  delayers  of  processe. 
Barclay's  FyfU  Eglog. 

Cratchety,  adj.    Old ;  worn-out. 

Northampt. 
Cratchikolt,  adv.  Feeble ;  weak. 

North. 
Crate,  8.  (1)  A  wicker  basket  for 

crockery.    North.      Crate-men^ 

itinerant  venders  of  earthenware. 

Staff. 

(2)  An  old  woman. 
Crathatn,    8.      A    craven;    a 

coward. 


Crathbr,  8.    A  sort  of  scythe. 
Crattle,  8.    A  crumb.  North. 
Cravaise,9.  (A.-N.)  The  cray-fish. 
Cravant,  adj.  Craven ;  coward  ly^ 
Cravat-string,    8.     The   orna- 
mental tie  of  the  cravat. 

Oh  jgive  *em  but  a  fool, 
A  senseless,  noisie,  gay,  bold,  bristling, 

blockhead, 
A  rascal  with  a  feather  and  creaat- string ^ 
No  brains  in's  head. 

Otway,  The  Atheist,  1684. 

Cravaunde,  8.  {A.'N.)   A  coward. 
Crate,  8.  A  chink,  or  cleft. 
Cravel,  «.    A  mantel-piece.  West. 
Craw,  «.  (1)  The  crop  of  a  bird. 

(2)  The  bosom. 
Craw-buckles,  8.    Shirt-buckles. 

Eedf. 
Craw-feet,  8,  The  wild  hyacinth. 
Crawk,  «.  (1)  Stubble. 

(2)  A  faggot. 

(3)  The  refuse  of  tallow.  Pr.  P. 
Crawl,  v.    To  abound.  North, 
Crawley-mawley,  adj.     Weak. 

Noff, 

Crawly-whopper,  8.  A  black- 
beetle. 

Crawparsed,  adj.  Hog-breeched. 
North. 

Crawse,  adj.  Jolly;  brisk.  Yorksh. 

Cray,  «.  (1)  A  disease  in  hawks. 

(2)  A  sort  of  gum. 

(3)  A  ship.  See  Crare. 
Crayne,  8.  A  chink,  or  cleft. 
Crayton,  1  «.    A  dish  in  ancient 

critone,  j  cookery. 

l**or  to  make  crayton,  Tak  checonys, 
and  scald  hem,  and  seth  hem,  and  grynd 
gyngeu,  other  pepyr,  and  comyn ;  and 
temper  it  up  wvtn  god  roylk;  and  do 
the  checonys  t^eryn;  and  boyle  hem, 
and  serve  yt  forth. 

Warner fAntiq.  Cul.,  p.  40. 

Crayzb,  8,   A  wild  fellow. 
Craze,  v.  (1)  To  crush,  or  break; 

to  weaken. 

(2)  To  crack.  Devon. 
Crazed,  8.    Insane ;  foolish. 
Crazey,  8.    Crow's  foot.  South. 
Crazies,  8,  Aches ;  pains.  North. 
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Crazle,  v.   To  congeal.  Yorish. 

Crazy,  adj.  Infirm ;  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces. 

Crazzild,  «.  Coals  caked  to- 
gether. 

Creao,  8.   The  game  of  ninepins. 

Creaght.    a  drove  of  cattle. 

Creak,  s.    A  hook.   Yorksh. 

Cream,  (1)  v.  To  froth,  or  curdle. 
North. 

(2)  {A,'N.)  The  consecrated  oil. 

(3)  8.   A  cold  shivering.  Somer- 
set,    Creamy y  chilly.  Devon, 

Creamer,  s.    One  who  has  a  stall 

in  a  market  or  fair. 
Cream-water,  8,    Water  with  a 

sort  of  oil  or  scum  upon  it. 
Creance,  s.  (1)  {A,-N,)    Faith; 

belief. 

(2)  *.  (A.-N.)  Credit ;  payment. 
Creancer,  a  creditor. 

(3)  V.  To  borrow  money. 

(4)  8.  The  string  with  which  a 
hawk  is  secured. 

Creant,  s.   Recreant. 
Creas,  8.   The  measles.  Yorksh, 
Crease,   (1)  adj.    Loving;  fond. 
Lane. 

(2)  8.  A  curved  tile.  West. 

(3)  V.    To  increase.  Devon. 

(4)  «.  A  rent ;  a  split. 
Creauk,*.  a  crooked  stick.  North, 
Creaunser,  8.  A  tutor.  Skelton, 
Oreaunt,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Believing. 
Credence,  8.  Credit ;  reputation. 
Credent,  a<(/.  Credible.  Shakesp. 
Cree,  (1)  V.     To  steep,  or  soak. 

Northampt. 

(2)  V.   To  seethe.  North. 

(3)  V.  To  pound, or  bruise.  North. 

(4)  8.  A  sty,  or  small  hut.  Cumb. 
Creech,  v.   To  scream.  Somerset, 
Creed,  adj.    Hard.   Yorksh. 
Creek,  s.   A  servant.  Suffolk. 
Creel,  *.   (1)    An   osier  basket. 

North, 

(2)  A  wooden  frame  foroak-cakes. 

(3)  A  butcher's  stool.  North, 

(4)  A  ball  made  of  worsted  of 
different  colours.  North. 


Creem,  9.  (1)  To  shrink  into  small 
compass.  **To  be  ereemed  with 
cold,''  that  is,  shrank  with  it. 
When  potatoes  have  been  pressed 
into  pulp,  they  are  said  to  be 
ereemed,  Comw, 

(2)  To  press  a  person's  hand  or 
arm  so  as  to  cause  him  to  suffer 
from  it. 

(3)  To  pour  out.  North, 

(4)  To  convey  slily.  Chesh. 
Creen,  V,  To  pine.  Devon. 
Creeny,  adj.    Small;  diminutive. 

Wilts, 
Creep,  (!)  s,    A  ridge  of  land. 

(2)  V.  To  hoist  up. 
Creeper,  s,   A  small  stool.  North, 
Creepers,  s,  (1)  Small  low  irons 

between  the  andirons  in  a  grate. 

(2)  Grapnels.  East, 

(3)  Low  pattens.  Notf. 
Crebpins,  s,   a  beating.  Craven, 
Creeple,  v.  (1)   To  squeeze;  to 

compress.  East, 

(2)  A  usual  old  form  of  cripple, 
Creeze,  adj.    Squeamish.   West. 
Creil,  8.    A  dwarfish  man.  North, 
Creiled,  adj.    Speckled.  Cumb. 
Creke,  8.  (A.-N.)    A  crane. 
Crekyne,  v.    To  cluck,  as  hens. 

Pr.  Parv. 
Creme,  8.  (Fr.)  Chrism ;  ointment. 
Crenelle,*.  (^.-iVi.)  A  battlement; 

a  loophole  in  a  fortress. 
Creopen,  v.  (A.-S.)    To  creep. 
Crepemous,  9.   An  old  term  of  en- 
dearment. 
Crepil,  8.  (A.-S.)   A  cripple. 
Crepine,   8.   (Fr.)    Fringe   worn 

with  a  French  hood;  a  golden 

net-caul. 
Crescent,  s.  (1)  An  ornament  for 

a  woman's  neck. 

(2)  Podex. 

A  pox  on  this  indigested  London  liquor ! 
its  best  essence  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
beget  a  crude  sort  of  females,  that  are 
80  impudent  to  turn  up  their  creS' 
cents  by  moonlight. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

Crescloth,  8,  Fine  linen. 
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Cresb,  9.  {A,'N,)    To  increase. 

Crbsmede,  part,  p,  (A.^N,) 
Christened. 

Cressawnte,  8.   A  crescent. 

Cresset,  9,  An  open  lamp,  sus- 
pended on  pivots  in  a  kind  of 
fork  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  for- 
merly used  in  nocturnal  pro- 
cessions. 

Cress-hawk,  8.  A  hawk.  Comw, 

Crest,  8.  (1)  The  top  of  anything. 

(2)  The  rising  part  of  a  horse's 
neck. 

(3)  In  architecture,  an  orna- 
mental upper  finishing. 

(4)  {A,-N.)    Increase. 
Creste-fall,  «.     The  name  of  a 

disease.    Rowlands^    Knave    qf 

Clubhs,  1611. 
Crest-tiles,  8,  Tiles  used  for  the 

ridge  of  a  roof. 
Crete,  s.    A  sort  of  sweet  wine. 
Cretotne,  8.  {A.-N.)    A  sweet 

sauce. 
Creuden,  j9r«/.  t.pl.  of  cry. 

They  umlapud  the  soule  abowte, 
And  creudm  and  mad  an  hu^y  schowt. 

Tundale,  p.  6. 

Creuse.  {A.'N,)  a  cup. 
Crevasse,"!  *.  {A.-N.)    A  chink 

creveys,  J  or  crevice. 
Crevecceur,  *.  {Fr,)    A  term  in 
hair-dressing. 

Aereveccntr,  by  some  call'dheartbreaker, 
is  the  curl'd  lock  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  generally  there  are  two  of 
them.  Ladies'  Dictionary ^  1694. 

Crevet,  8,  A  cruet.  East, 
Crbvil,  8,  {A.-N,)   The  head. 
Crevin,  8.   A  crevice.  North. 
Crevise,  (Fr.)  «.  (1)    Acray-fish. 

{2)  A  crab. 
Crew,  8,   A  coop.  Shropsh, 
Crewdle,  V,    To  crouch  together. 

North, 
Crewdling,  8,    One  who  moves 

slowly.  Chesh, 
Crewds,  8,   The  measles.  North. 
Crewel,  (1)  adj.   Severe ;  stern. 

(2)  8,  A  cowslip.  Somerset, 


(3)  8,  Fine  worsted. 
Crbwnt,  V,   To  grumble.  Exmoor, 
Crew-yard,  8,  A  farm-yard.  Line, 
Crib,  8,  (1)  A  rack  or  manger. 

(2)  A  child's  bed. 

(3)  A  fold  for  cattle. 

(4)  A  lock-up  house.  Shropsh, 

(5)  A  hundred  square  feet  of 
cut  glass. 

(6)  V,     To  be  cooped  up,  or 
confined. 

Cribbage-faced,  adj.    Thin  and 

emaciated.  Comw, 
Cribble,  «.  (1)     A  fine  sort  of 

bran.     Cribil-bredef  bread  made 

from  it. 

(2)  A  corn- sieve. 
Crick,  s,   (1)    The  gaffle   of   a 

cross-bow. 

(2)  A  cramp  in  the  neck. 
Crickbr,    8.     A  collier's  horse. 

West, 
Cricket,  (1)  ».  A  low  four-legged 

stool. 

(2)  adj.   Maris  appetens^  said  of 

a  ferret. 
Crickle,  v.  (1)  To  bend;  to  stoop. 

(2)  To  break  down,  applied  to  a 

prop  or  support.  Comw. 
Cricks,  *.   Dry  hedgewood.  West. 
Criel,  s.   a  kind  of  heron. 
Crig,  (1)  8.    A  wooden  mallet. 

North. 

{2)v,  To  beat. 
Crike,       1  ».    {Fr,  crique.)      A 
CRiKKET,  J  creek. 
Crill,  adj.    Chilly;  goosefleshy. 

Lane, 
Crim,  (1)9.  A  small  portion.  West. 

(2)  V.  To  shiver.  Wight. 
Crimble,v.  (1)  To  creep  i\i\y. East. 

(2)  To    crimble-i'-th'-poke,  to 

desert  an  engagement,  to  hang 

back. 
Crime,  s.    Cry ;  report.  West, 
Crimme,  v.    To  crumble  bread. 
Crimmle,  V,   To  plait  up  a  dress. 
Crimosin,    "Xadj.     A  red  colour 

CREMOSiN,  J  tinged  with  blue. 
Crimp,  (1)  s.  A  game  at  cards. 
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(2)  V,  To  be  stingy.  Devon, 

(3)  adj.   Inconsistent. 

(4)  «.   A  dealer  in  coals.  Noff. 

(5)  V.  To  wrinkle.  Northampt. 
Crimps.    To  be  in  crimps,  to  be 

dressed  up  choicely. 
Crinoh,  (1)  «.  A  small  bit.  GUmc, 

(2)t;.  To  crouch  together. iVbrM. 
Crinchlino,  1  9.    A   yery   small 
CRiNGLiNO,  J  apple.  Var.di, 
Crinoomes,  s.    The  lues  venerea. 
Grinoum,  8.    A  cramp ;  a  whimsy. 
Crindle,  8.    A  kernel.  Lane. 
Crinb,  V,   To  pine.  North, 
Crinetts,  *.  {Fr.)   Black  feathers 

on  a  hawk's  head. 
Cringle,  s.   A  withe  for  fastening 

a  gate.  North, 
Cringlb-orangle,  adv.    Zig-zag. 

North, 
CaiNiTE,  adj,  (Lat.)    Hairy. 
Crink,  «.  (1)  Abend.  East, 

(2)  A  crumpling  apple.  Heref. 

(3)  A  very  small  child.   West, 
Crinkle,  v.  (1)  To  rumple. 

(2)  To  bend.      Crinkles^  sinu- 
osities. 

(3)  To  go  into  loops.  Line. 

(4)  To  shrink.  Suffolk, 
Crinkle-crankle,  *.   A  wrinkle. 
Crinze,  8,   A  drinking  cup. 
Crip,  v.    To  cut  the  hair.  West, 
Cripling,  adj.   Shaky.  North. 
Criplings,  8.    Short  spars  at  the 

sides  of  houses. 
Crippes,  *.    A    sort  of  fritters. 

Warner^  Antiq.  C,  p.  40. 
Cripple-gap,     "1  «.  A  hole  left  in 
cripple-hole,  J  walls  for  sheep. 

North. 
Cripples,  s.    Crooked  pieces  of 

wood.  Northampt. 
Crips,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Crisp ;  curled. 

West. 
Crisb,  8,   Cartilage.  East, 
Crisimore,  8.  A  little  child.  Devon, 
Crisled,  adj.    Goosefleshy. 
Crisp,  s.  (1)  Pork  crackling.  South, 

(2)  Very  fine  linen ;  cobweb  lawn. 

(3)  A  kind  of  biscuit.  North, 


Crispk,  (1)  adj.  Curled.  Crispmff' 
iron,  a  curUng-iron.    Crisple,  a 
curl. 
(2)  8,  A  fritter,  or  pancake. 

Crispels,  s.    Fritters. 

CryspeU.  Take  and  make  a  foile  of  gode 
past  as  thynne  as  pi4>er.  Kerve  it  out 
and  fry  it  in  oile,  other  in  the  grece; 
and  the  remnant,  take  hony  clfuified, 
and  flaonne  therewith ;  sdye  hem  up, 
and  serve  hem  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  29. 

Cristaldrb,         \8.    The  lesser 
cristesladdre,  j  centaury.  Ger, 
Cristen,  8,  A  kind  of  plum. 
Cristendom,  8,  Baptism. 

tour  eristmdom  his  tokraie  thiof. 
Of  Criste  that  we  toke. 

miUam  de  ShoreMtm, 

Cristine,  *.  {A,'N,)    A  kid. 
Cristing,  8,   Baptism. 
Cristygrey,  8,    A  sort  of  fur  in 

use  in  the  15th  century. 
Crit,  8.    A  hovel.  Shropsh, 
Critch,  (1)  8.      Any  earthenware 

vessel;  ajar.  Hampsh. 

(2)  adj.  Stony.  Line, 
Critick,  s.  Criticism. 
Crituary,  s.  a  sort  of  sauce. 
Crizzle,  v.   To  crisp.  Northampt. 
Cro,  s.  Nose-dirt.  Lane. 
Croak,  v.  (1)  To  complain,  or  an- 
ticipate evils ;  to  despond. 

(2)  To  die.  Oxon. 
Croat,  s.  A  bottle.  Suffolk, 
Crob,  (I)  «.  A  clown.  North, 

(2)».  To  tyrannize  over.  Yorksh, 
Croce,  8.  (1)  (A.'S.)  A  cross. 

(2)  A  crozier ;  a  crook.    Crocere, 

the  bearer  of  a  pastoral  staff,  or 

crozier.  Pr.  P, 
Croche,  *.  (1)  (A.'N.)  A  crutch. 

(2)  The  knob  at  the  top  of  a 

stag's  head. 
Crocheo,  8.  {A.-N.)  Crooked. 
Crochen,  8.  The  crochet  in  music. 
Crochet,  s.  {A.-N.)  A  hook. 
Crocheteub,  8.  {Fr.)    A  common 

porter. 
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ResGued? 'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crocketeur  for  two  cardecaes. 
To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

B.  /•  Ft.,  Hon.  Man's  T.,  iii,  1. 

Crochon,  8.  A  mixture  of  pitch, 
rosin,  &c.,  for  cresset  lights. 

Crock,  (1)  s.  {A,-S,)  A  pot;  an 
earthen  vesseL 

!2)  9.  To  lay  up  in  a  crock. 
3)  8.  Soot.  Crocki/j  sooty. 

(4)  V,  To  hlacken  with  soot. 

(5)  «.     A  cake.    Mr8,  Bray* 8 
Tratbu.  of  JDevonshire,  ii,  286. 

(6)  8,  An  old  ewe.   York8h, 

(7)  8.  A  kind  of  musket. 

(8)  8.    The  hack  of  a  fire-place. 

W€8t 

(9)  8.  An  old-laid  e^f;.  North. 

(10)  «.    To  decrease;  to  decay. 
North, 

(11)  8.  Hair  in  the  neck. 

(12)  «.  The  cramp  in  hawks. 
Crock-butter,    «.       Salt-butter. 

South, 
Crocket,  8,    A  large  roll  of  hair, 

fashionable  in  the  14th  cent. 
Crocks,  8.  (1)  Locks  of  hair. 

(2)  Two  crooked  timbers,  in  old 

buildings,forming  anarch.  North, 
Crocky,  8,    A  small  Scotch  cow. 

North. 
Crodart,  8.  A  coward.  North, 
Croddt,  V,  To  strive ;  to  play  very 

roughly.  North. 
Crods,  8.  A  mole.  North. 
Croffle,v.  To  hobble.  X«tc.  Crof- 

fUngt  infirm. 
Croft,  «.  A  vault.  Kent. 
CvLOQQKDt  part*  p.  Filled.  Oxf. 
Croogle,  adj.      Sour,  or  curdy. 

YorJt8h, 
Croohton-bellt,  8.  One  who  eats 

much  fruit.  Latie. 
Crognet,  8,  The  coronal  of  a  spear. 
Croice,  8.  {A.-N)  A  cross. 
Croisade,  8,  (1)  A  crusade. 

(2)  The  cross  on  the  top  of  a 

crown. 

Great   Brittaine,  shadow    of   the   starry 

■phears, 
Saue-viewing  beauties  true  presented  grace 


In  "nietii  mynrhour,  on  tibia  orbe  appearei. 
In  worth  excelling,  as  extoU'd  in  place : 
Like  the  rich  croisade  on  th'  imperiall 

ball, 
As  mueh  adorning  as  surmounting  iJl. 

Zouch's  DovSj  161S. 

Croise,  8,  A  drinking-cup. 

Croiserie,  8.  The  Crusade. 

Crokb,  (I)  8.  A  hook. 

(2)  V.  To  bend. 

(3)  8.  Refuse.  Line. 

(4)  8,  A  trick ;  a  turn.  North. 

(5)  8,  {A^'N.)  A  kind  of  lance. 

(6)  8.  The  ordure  of  the  hare. 
Croked,  adj,    (1)  Lame;  infirm. 

(2)   Cross-looking.     *'A  croked 

countenance.''  The  F€8tyvall,  foL 

cxxviii. 
Crokbr,  8.  (1)  A  grower  of  saffron. 

(2)  A  cottage  without  stairs. 
Crolle,  adj.  Curled. 
Croi^ung,  8,  The  rumbling  of  the 

stomach.  Pal8g. 
Crom,  V,  (1)  To  crowd.  North. 

(2)  To  arrange.  LanC' 
Crome,  8,  (1)  Kernel,  or  pulp;  the 

crumb. 

He  was  more  dogged  then  the  dogs  he 

kept, 
For  they  lidbit  sores  when  he  deny'd  his 

cromes. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  ofSp.  /•  2).,  1613. 

(2)  A  crook.  Norf, 
Cromp,  (1)  adj.  Witty.  Oaf, 

(2)  V,  To  curl,  as  a  dog's  tail. 
Cromster,  8,  (Dut.)  A  vessel  with 

a  crooked  prow. 
Crone,  s,  (1)  An  old  ewe. 

(2)  An  old  woman,  used  generally 

in  an  opprobrious  sense. 
Crone-bbrries,  8.    Whortle-ber- 

ries. 
Cronell,  8,  A  coronaL 
Cronesanke,  8,  The  persicaria. 
Cronbt,  8,    The  hair  which  grows 

on  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
Crongb,  8,  A  hilt,  or  handle. 
Cronk,  V,  (1)  To  prate.  North. 

(2)  To  perch.  York8h, 

(3)  To  exult  insultingly. 
CaoNNT,  adj.      Merry;  cheerful. 

Derb. 
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Cront,  »,    An  old  and  intimate 

acquaintance. 
Croo,  8.  A  crib  for  cattle.  Lane, 
Croodle,  V,      (1)  To  cower;  to 

shrink. 

(2)  To  feel  cold. 

(3)  To  coax ;  to  fawn. 
Crook,  (1)*.  A  bend,  or  curvature. 

(2)  The  crick  in  the  neck. 

(3)  A  chain  in  a  chimney  to  sus- 
pend boilers.  North. 

(4)  The  devil.  Somerset. 
Crooked-stocrinos.      To    have 

crooked  stockings,   t.  e.,  to  be 

drunk.  Northampt. 
Crookel,  v.  To  coo.  North. 
Crook-luo,  8.    A  hooked  pole  for 

pulling  down  dead  branches  of 

trees.   Glouc. 
Crooks,  8.    (1)  Pieces  of  timber 

to  support  burdens  on   horses. 

Devon. 

(2)  Hinges.  North. 
Crool,  \  V.    To  mutter ;  to  grum- 

CROOT,  J  ble. 
Croom,  8.  A  small  portion.  Somers. 
Croon,  v.  (1)  To  roar.  North. 

(2)  To  murmur  softly. 
Croonch,  v.  To  encroach.  East. 
Croop,  v.  To  scrape  together.  Dev. 
Croopback,  8.  A  hump-back. 
Croopy,  (1)  V.  To  creep.  Dorset. 

(2)  adj.  Hoarse.  North. 
Croose,  8.    The  assistant  to  the 

banker  at  basset. 
Crop,  s.  (1)  (J.-S.)  The  top. 

(2)  The  head  or  top  of  a  tree,  the 
extreme  shoot.  Any  shoot,  or 
sprig,  particularly  the  growth  of 
one  season. 

(3)  The  spare-rib. 

(4)  The  gorge  of  a  bird. 
Crope,  {I) pret.  t.  {A.-S.)   Crept; 

pi.  cropen  and  croppen. 
(2)  V.  To  creep  slowly.  East. 
(3^  8.  The  crupper. 
(4^  adj.  Crooked. 

(5)  8.  {A.'N.)  A  band,  or  fillet. 
Cropiers,  8.    The  housings  on  a 

horse's  back. 


Croping,  s.  The  surface  of  coal. 
Cropone,  8.  {A.'N.)    The  buttock 

or  haunch. 
Crop-out,  v.  To  appear  above  the 

surface,    said    of  a  stratum  of 

coal  or  other  minerals. 
Croppen,  {X) part, p.  Crept.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  eat,  said  of  birds. 

(3)  8.  The  crop  of  a  hen.  Cumb. 
Cropper,  v.  To  cramp.  Leic. 
Crop-rash,  s.     The  loose  stone 

above  the  solid  vein.   Warw. 
Crop-rock,  8.    Loose,  soft  stone, 

that  lies  above   the  solid  vein. 

The  surface  or  uppermost  rock. 

Warw. 
Crop-weed,  s.  The  black  matfelloD. 
Crose,  8.  A  crosier. 
Croshabell,  8.  A  hariot.  Kent, 
Cross,  (1)  ».  A  piece  of  money,  so 

named  from  the  cross  which  was 

usually  placed  on  the  reverse  of 

old  English  coins. 

He  did  reply.  Faith  not  a  erosse 
To  blesse  me  in  this  case ; 
I  must  goe  seeke  to  mend  my  8e]fe, 
In  some  more  wholsome  place. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clvhs,  1611. 

(2)  8.  The  horizontal  piece  near 
the  top  of  a  dagger. 

(3)  V.  To  cashier. 

(4)  V.  To  dislodge  a  roe-deer. 
Also,  to  double  in  a  chase. 

(5)  V.  To  cleave  the  back-bone 
of  the  deer,  a  term  in  hunting. 

Cross-and-pile,  8.  The  game  now 
called  heads-and-tails. 

Bil.  That  ever  firiends  should  fall  out 
about  trifles !  (Thgp  drop  their  swords, 
and  emJbrace.)  'Prithee  let's  discourse 
the  business  quietly,  between  ourselres ; 
and  since  'tis  gone  so  far  as  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  the  town,  cross  and  pile 
between  us,  who  shall  wear  his  arm  in 
a  scarf. 

T.  T.  Agreed.— But  hold— the  devil  a 
cross  have  I. 

Bil.  Or  I. — ^Then  knots  and  flats, — our 
swords  shall  serve  j — this,  knots — that, 
flats.  -I  cry,  knots.      The  Cheats,  1662. 

Prithee  let's  throw  up  cross  and  pile  then 
whether  it  shall  be  a  match  or  no. 

Howard,  English  Moutuieur,  lG7i. 
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All  our  wisdom  and  jadgment  is  perfect 
chance,  cross  or  piU,  even  or  odd,  we 
take  all  upon  trust,  are  bore  away  by 
custom  and  number,  and  run  headlong 
like  sheep  because  we  are  led,  and  never 
stop  to  ask  the  reason  why  ?  And  at  the 
rehearsal  of  a  fresh  story  tho'  true  or 
false,  we  are  whistled  together  as  thick 
as  swarms  of  bees  at  the  tinkling  of  a 
brass  warmine  pan. 

The  Mobbs  Catechism,  1703. 

Cross-bars,  s.  A  juvenile  game. 

Cross-bated,  adj.  Chequered. 

Cross-bite,  (1)  o.  To  swindle;  to 
cheat ;  to  deceive.  Cross-bite,  and 
cross-biter,  a  swindler.  **  Fur- 
bare,  to  play  the  cheater,  the 
cunnie-catcher  or  crosse- biter,** 
Florio. 

Who,  when  he  speaks,  grunts  like  a  hog, 

and  looks 
Like  one  that  is  employed  in  catzerie 
And  croshiting.  0.  PL,  viii,  374. 

Here's  young  Maggot,  and  Selfish,  why 
they  don't  know  how  to  bet  at  a  horse- 
race, or  make  a  good  match  at  tennis, 
and  are  cross-bitten  at  bowls. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 

I  challeng'd  him;  he  dar'd  not  meet; 
but  by  cross-UHng  made  Jack  here,  Uttle 
Jack,  and  me  meet,  and  fall  out. 

Shadwell,  Bnry  Fair,  1689. 

Was  ever  man  so  cross -bit  and  eon- 
founded  by  an  asse  ? 

Caryl,  Sir  Salomon,  1691. 

(2)  *.  A  trick. 

What  a  cross-bite  have  I  scaped?  this 
sham  was  well  carried  on  madam.  Did 
you  hear,  old  fool  ? 

SAadweU,  True  Widow,  1679. 

Cross-bridge,  s.  The  frame  be- 
hind a  wagon  into  which  the 
side  pieces  are  tenanted.  North- 
ampt. 

Cross-cloth,  s,  **  Plagula.  Vela- 
men  capitis  lineum  minus,  quo 
nostrates  feminae  fere  capita  in- 
tegunt.  A  crosse  cloth,  or  knit 
kercher."  Nomenclator, 

Cross-days,  s.  The  three  days 
preceding  the  Ascension. 

Crossed,  s.  (A.-N.  croise.)  Having 
taken  the  cross ;  a  crusader. 

Cbobsblkt,  9,  (if.-iV.)  A  crucible. 


Cross-oarter'd,  adj.  A  fashion 
prevailed  at  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  of  wearing  the  gar- 
ters crossed  on  the  leg,  which 
appears  to  have  been  considered 
as  characteristic  of  a  coxcomb. 

Cross-orained,  adj.  Peevish ; 
difficult  to  please. 

Cross-hoppled,  adj.  Ill-tempered. 
Northampt, 

Cross-lay,  s.  a  cheating  wager. 

Crosslet,  s.  a  frontlet. 

Cross-morganed,  adj.  Peevish. 
North. 

Cros8.patch,1  j^  i^^^bi,^ 
cross-pot,      J  ^ 

Cross-purposes,  s.  A  child's  game. 

Cross-row,  «,  The  alphabet. 

Of  all  the  letters  in  the  erossrow  a  w.  is 
the  worst  and  ill  pronounced,  for  it  is  a 
dissemblers  and  a  knaves  epitheton. 

Dane's  Folydoron,  1681. 

Cross-ruff,  s.    An  old  game  at 

cards. 
Cross-the-buckle,  s.   a  peculiar 

step  in  rustic  dancing. 
Cross-toll,  s.  A  passage  toll. 
Cross-trip,  s.  In  wrestling,  when 

the  legs  are  crossed  one  within 

the  other. 
Cross-wampino,  8.    Wrang^g; 

contradicting.  Northamff^ 
Cross- WEEK,  s.  Rogation  VrM. 
Crosswind,  v.  To  twist ;  to  warp. 
Crostell,  s.  a  wine-pot. 
Croswort,  s,     Herba   Crimatica, 

hot. 
Crotch ,  s,  ( 1 )  A  post  with  a  forked 

top. 

(2)  The  place  where  the  tail  of 

an  animal  commences. 
Crotch-boots,  s.     Water-boots. 

East, 
Crotch-bound,  adi.  Lazy.  East. 
Crotched,  adj.  (1)  Hooked.  North, 

(2)  Cross  in  temper.  East. 
Crotch-room,  s.    Length  of  the 

legs. 
Crotch-stick,  s.  a  crutch.  East, 
Crotch-tail,  s,  A  kite.  Essex, 
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Grots,  «.  A  clod  of  eaiib. 
Crotels,   "I  *.  {Fr.)     The  wrdnre 
CROTKY8,  J  of  the  bare,  rabbit,  &c. 
Crotey,  *.  (J,-N,)  Pottage. 
Croton,  «.  A  dkh  in  cookery.  See 
Crayton. 

Croton.  Take  the  offial  of  capons  other  of 
other  briddes.    Hake  hem  clene,  and 

EBrboUe  hem.  Take  hem  up  and  dyce 
em.  Take  swete  cowe  mylke,  and  cast 
thereinne,  and  kit  it  boile.  Take  payn* 
demayn,  and  of  the  self  mylke,  and 
draine  thnr^h  a  doth,  and  cast  it  in  a 
not,  and  lat  it  seetb.  Take  ayren  y-sode, 
newe  the  whyte,  and  cast  tnereto ;  and 
alye  the  sewe  with  5olkes  of  ayren  rawe. 
Color  it  with  safron.  Take  the  5olkea, 
and  frye  hem,  and  florish  h^un  therewith, 
and  with  powdor-donce. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p,  18. 

Crotte,  s.  (J.-N.)  a  hole ;  a  cor- 
ner. 

Crottles,  8.  Crumbs.  North* 

Crottling,  adj.  Friable.  North, 

Crou,  s.  a  sty.  Devon, 

Crouch,  s.  A  tumble ;  a  wrinkle. 
OjFon. 

Crouche,  (1)  *.  (A.'S.)  A  cross. 

We  the  byddetl),  Jhesu  Cryst, 

Codes  sone  alyve, 
Sete  on  crouche,  pyne  and  passyonn, 

Aud  thy  dethe  that  hys  ryve. 

W".  de  Shoreham. 

(2)  V.  To  sign  with  the  cross. 

(3)  8.  A  coin.  See  Crost. 
Crouch  EN,   part.   p.       Perched. 

North. 
Crouchmas,*.  Christmas.  Tuaser. 
Croud,  (1)*.  Afiddle.  See  Crotccf. 

(2)  8.  The  crypt  of  a  church. 

(3)  8.  An  apple  pasty.   Wilt8. 

(4)  V.  To  coo.  North. 
Croudewain,  8.  Pl  cart,  or  a  kind 

of  barrow. 

Crouke,  (1)  *.  {A.'S.)  An  earthen 
pitcher. 
(2)  V.  {A.-S.)  To  bend. 

Croume,  adj,  {A.'N.)  Sharp ;  cut- 
ting. 

Crouncorn,  *.  A  rustic  pipe. 

Croup,  (1)  *.  The  craw;  the  belly. 
(2)  8.  The  buttock,  or  haunch. 


(3)  #.  {A.-N.)  The  ridge  of  the 
back. 

(4)  V.  To  stoop ;  to  crouch.  Cwmb. 

(5)  V.  To  eroak.  North, 
Croufy-craw,#.  Tberayen.  North. 
Crous,  adj.  (1)  Merry;  lively. 

(2)  Saucy ;  malapert.  North, 

(3)  V,  To  proToke.  East. 
Crouslet,  v.    To  court.  Devon, 
Crouth,  8.    A  fiddle ;  a  crowd. 
Crouwepil,  *.  The  herb  crane-bill. 
Crow,  (1)  *.  A  cattle-crib.  Lane. 

(2)  *.  An  iron  gavelock.    North, 

(3)  V.  To  claim.  Somerset. 

i4)  8.  A  pigsty.  Devon. 
5)  8.     The  pig's  fat  which  is 
fried  with  the  liver.  Northanqft, 

(6)  To  give  the  crow  a  paddmg, 
to  die.  Shaieatp. 

Crow-bell,  8.    A  plant  peculiar 

to  Wilts.  Aubrey. 
Crow-berrt,   8.    En^trum  ni- 

grumt  Lin. 
Crowch,  *.  (1)  A  crutch. 

(2)  A  stilt.    "Stilts:  skatches : 

crowches.**  Nomendator. 
Crow-coal,*.  Inferior  coal.  Cumd. 
Crowd,  (1)  «.   A  fiddle;  erowder, 

a  fiddler. 

(2)  8.   A  crypt  in  a  church. 

Cryptoporticus,  Phn.  Jun.  Porticus 
subterranea,  aut  loco  depressiore  po- 
sita,  cujusmodi  stnictura  est  porticuuni 
in  antiqui  opens  monasteriis.  jepvimj. 
A  secret    walke    or   vault  under  the 

frounde,  as  the  crowdes  or  skrotcdes  of 
aulas,  called  S.  Faithes  church. 

NomencUUor. 

(3)  V.    To  make  a  grating  noise. 

(4)  V.    To  wheel  about.  Norf. 

(5)  8.    Congealed  milk.  North. 
Crowd-barrow,  ^  *.      A   wheel- 

CROWDiNG,         J  barrow.  Norf. 
Crowdling,  adj.    Timid ;   sickly. 

We8t. 
Crowdy,  8.      A  mess  of  oatmeal 
mixed  with  milk.  North, 

And  there'll  be  pies  and  spice  dumplings. 
And  there'll  be  bacon  and  pease ; 

Besides  a  great  lump  of  beef  boiled. 
And  they  may  get  crowdics  who  please. 

Old  Song, 
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Cbowdt-kit,  8,    A  small  fiddle. 
West. 

C&owDT-MAiN,  8,    A  riotoos  as- 
sembly ;  a  cock-fight.  North, 

Crqwdt-mutton,  *.  A  fiddler. 

Crowdt-pie,  8.  An  appIe-tumoTer. 
We8t, 

Crow-feet,  s.  The  wrinkles  at  the 
oater  comers  of  the  eye. 

Crowflower,  8,  The  crow-foot. 
North, 

CrowfooTi  8,   A  caltrop. 

Crowish,  adj.   Pert.  North. 

CrowlandEi  part.  a.  ExuHuig ; 
boasting. 

CrowlEi  V,  To  grumble  in  the 
stomach. 

Crow-lebK)  8.   The  hyacinth. 

Crown,  v.  To  hold  an  inquest. 
North. 

Crowned-cup,  s.  A  bumper. 

Crow-needlbs,«.  The  plant  shep- 
herd's needle.  Northampt. 

Crowning,  adj.  Shghtly  arched. 
Ea8t. 

Crow-parsnip,  8.  The  dandelion. 

Crow-pie,  «.   Nasal  dirt. 

Crow-pightle,  8.  The  butter-cup. 
Northampt. 

Crowse,  adj.  Sprightly,  merry,  or 
alert  North. 

Snch  one  thoa  art,  as  is  the  little  fly, 
Who  is  so  erowse  and  gamesome  wilh  the 
flame.  Drayton^  Eel.  7. 

Crowshell,  8.  The  fresh-water 
muscle. 

Crows-nest,  8,  Wild  parsley. 

Crowsope,  8.  The  plant  saponaria. 

Crow-stones,  1  8.  Fossil  shells; 
CROW-POT-  I  gryphites.  North' 
STONES»        J  ampt. 

Crowt,  v.   To  pucker  up. 

Crow-toe,  «.  The  wild  ranun- 
culus. 

Crow-toed,  adj.  Wheat  irregu- 
larly beaten  down.  Northampt. 

Crotdon-sanguine,  8,  A  sallow 
colour. 

Croyn,  v.  To  cry,  like  deer  in 
rutting  time. 


Crozzils,  «.      Half-burnt  coals. 

Yorksh. 
Crub,  8.  A  crust,  or  rind.  Crvibyf 

crusty  bread.  Devon. 
Crubbin,  8.   Food.  We8t. 
Crubs,  8,    The  wooden  supporters 

of  panniers  on  a  horse.  West. 
Cruccbbn,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  crouch. 
Crucb,  *.  {Fr.  cruche.)   A  jug. 

They  had  sucked  such  a  jnce 
Cut  of  the  good  ale  cruce. 

The  IJniuckieFintnentle. 

Cruche,  s.    A  bishop's  crosier. 
Cruchet,    8.       A    wood-pigeon. 

North. 
Cruciar,^.    Acrucifier.  Wickliffe, 
Cruciate,  v.  (Lat.)   To  torment. 

Hee  hath  kneeled  oftener  in  the  honour 
of  his  sweeteheart  then  his  Saviour :  hee 
eruciateth  himself  with  the  thought  of 
her,  and  wearieth  al  his  friende  with 
talking  on  her.  Man  in  the  Mooned  l&Odi 

Cruckle,  v.   To  bend;  to  stoop. 

East. 
Crud,  part.  p.  Carted ;  conyeyed. 
Crud,        1  o.  To  coagulate;  to 
CRUDDLE,  J  curdle. 
Crudge,  v.    To  crush;  to  crowd 

upon.  Northampt. 
Crudlt,  adj.   Crumbling.  Shrqpsh. 
Cruds,  8.  (A.'S.)  Curds. 
Cruel,  (I)  adj.    Keen;  yaliant. 

(2)  adj.    Sad.  Exmoor. 

lZ)a^.   Very. 

(4)  8.   Fine  worsted. 

(5)  8.   A  cowslip.  Devon. 
Cruels,  8.  The  shingles.  Yorksh, 
Cruel-wise,    adj.      Inclined    to 

cruelty. 
Cruives,  8.   Spaces  in  a  dam  or 

weir  for  taking  salmon.  North. 
Cruke,  8.  {J.'S.)   A  crook. 
Crule,  v.  (I)  (A.-S.)   To  curL 

(2)  To  shiver  with  cold. 
Crum,  v.  To  stuff.  North. 

Fhormio,  the  whole  charge  is  laid  on 
thy  back:  thou  thyself  didst  erum  it, 
thou  therefore  must  eat  it  up  all: 
■elf  do  self  have. 

Terence  in  Englieh,  1641. 
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Crdmbs,  t.  The  looM  MTlbattbe 
bottom  of  a  drain.  Norlhampt. 

CbuuCakES,  ».    Psncakea.  NartA. 

CnuMBNAL,  t.  (Lei.)   A  purse. 

CmuuHKL,  V.    To  beat.  SArqpih. 

CsuMHY,  (1)  adj.  Plump;  fleshy. 
"A  cmmmy  wife  and  a  crueCy 
loaf  for  my  money."    JVanu. 
(2)*.   AcowwithcrookedbornB. 

Cbuuf,    (1)    adj.      Haid;  ciiiaty. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Croai  in  temper.  North, 

(3)  adj.  Crooked.  "  Bossu.  That 
is  crumpe-i/tovldered,  camell 
backed,  or  crooke  backt."   JVo- 

(4)  ».    The  ramp.   North. 
(5)..   The  cramp. 

Cbuuple,   (1)  D.    To  wrinkle;  to 

eontract.  Weil. 

(2)  To  twist ;  to  make  crooked. 
CBUHPLEDV.ai^'.  Crooked;  twisted. 
Crumple -FOOTBD,  adj.  Having  do 

movement  with  the  toea. 
Ctt(rupy,a<J;.  Shorlsbritlie.  A'orH. 
CnuNDLES,  I.   Scorbutic  swelliaga. 

Deran. 
Cbone,   e.    To   bellow,   or  roar. 

North. 
Cbdnev,  e.    To  whine,  Dfvoa. 
C&DKK,  V.   To  make  a  noiee  like  a 

CnuNKLE,  V.  (1)  To  rumple. 

(2)  To  creak. 
CBUP,Of{|.  (1)  Crisp ;  lurly.  Sour*. 

(2)  Short!  brittle. 
Chufel,  I,    A  cripple. 
Cbdpper,  o.    To  vex.  Norlhampt. 
Causa,  (1)».   Gristle.  Eait. 

(2)  p.   To  cruah  a  cup,  to  finish 

(3)  r.    To  squeeze.  LHb. 
Cbuseb,      1  >,    A  drinking  cup  of 

CBDCE,  (earth.frequenilytnen- 
CBOisB,  jtioned  in  ini'enlories 
ceuskynJ  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury 1  thus,  in  tbe  Kalendar  of 
the  Exchequer,  1324,— "Un 
enuetyn  de  terre  garni  d'argent, 
i  corerele  louz   donez  od   iiij  I 
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escnchioni  bi  costea  de  diven 
armea,  du  pris,  viij«."  "  Un 
cnuiyn  de  terre  blank  hemi^iKZ 
d'aigent  endorrez,  ove  corercle 
enbitell,  eniymeilez  dedejni  ore 
}  babewyn,  pois,  ij  lb." 

Cbvbtadb,     "^t.    A  pie  composed 


,  /  of  a  miiti 


Crust]  VB,    adj.     Covered    with 

CftDSlT,  adj.    Surly. 
Cbut,  I.   A  dwarf.  North. 
Crutckbt,  ».    A  perch.    Wane. 
Chotch-nib,  I.    The  right-hand 

handle  of  a  plough. 
Cbottlb,  (1)  I.   A  crumb.  Narth. 

(2)  ».   To  stoop  down.  North. 
Cby.  (1)  V.    To  challenge,  bv.ot 

object  to.  Someriel. 

(2)  >.    A  proclaniHtion. 

(Z)t.{A..N.)  The  head. 
Cbtance,  «.  {A.-N.)  Fear. 
CflYiKG-ouT,  (.   Child-birth. 

CTyi7\g.oitt,  »bo  tn  lier  labour  Jud  the 

jJounlfor!.  Grcmidch  Peri,  Kill. 

CaTlNQ-THK-MARE,  1  ».     An    sa- 

cbyibg-thb-neck, /cienl  game 
in  Herefordshire  at  the  harreit 

Cbtmosin,  «.   Crimson. 
Crysbn,  >.  pi.  Cries. 
Crystals,  a.   The  eyes.  Shatt^. 
Crtstiant^,  I.   (A.-N.)    Christ- 
endom. 
Chtzom,  aifj.   Weakly.  Craven. 
Cti.i.(A.-S.)   A  cow.    - 
Cub,  (1)s.    a  bin.  North. 

(2)  g.   A  crib  for  cattle.  Gleue. 

(3)  I.  A  coop.  "  A  hen  houae ;  a 
place  where  poultrie  is  kept;  a 
mi."  Nomeacl. 

(4)  e.   To  confine  in  a  ntmnr 

«I  Ml  on  >,  tadden.  bow  ihijl 


lio  be  pupleii 


Btrl.,  AaiU,  Mil.,  p.  lU. 
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(5)  8,  A  heap ;  a  mass. 

(6)  8.  A  marten  in  the  first 
year. 

Cuba,  8,    A  game  at  cards. 

Cuccu,  8.  (J.'S.)    A  cuckoo. 

CucK,  V,  (1)  To  throw.  North, 
(2)  To  punish  a  woman  with  the 
cucking-stooL 

Cucking-stool,  ».  A  well-known 
engine  for  the  punishment  of 
women,  often,  but  not  so  cor- 
rectly, called  a  ducking-stool. 

Having  lately  read  the  rare  history  of 
Patient  Gmell,  out  of  it  he  hath  drawne 
this  phylosophicall  position,  that  if  all 
women  were  of  that  woman's  condition, 
we  should  have  no  imployment  for 
cuekin^iooles. 

Harry  Whites  Humour,  circa  1660. 

Cuckold,  «.  The  plant  burdock. 
The  burrs  on  it  are  called  cuck- 
old's-buttons. 

Cuckgld's-fee,  «.    A  groat. 

Cuckold's -KNOT,  8,  A  noose,  the 
ends  of  which  point  lengthways. 

CucKOG,  8.    The  harebell.  Devon, 

Cuckgg-ale,  8,  Ale  drunk  to 
welcome  the  cuckoo's  return.  A 
singular  custom  preTailed  not 
long  ago  in  Shropshire,  that  as 
soon  as  the  first  cuckoo  had  been 
heard,  all  the  labouring  classes 
left  work,  and  assembled  to  drink 
what  is  called  the  cuckoo  ale. 

Cuckoo-ball,  8.  A  light  ball  of 
parti-coloured  rags  for  children. 

CucKoo-BRBAD,  8,  Wood-sorrcl. 

CucKoo-BUDS,  8,  The  butter-cup 
(ranuncultu  bulbo8U8), 

Cuckoo-flower,  8.  OrchU  ma8' 
etUOf  Lin.  The  wild  lychnU 
fto8culi.  Gerard,  p.  201,  *'wilde 
water-cresses  or  cuckow  flowers, 
cardamine."  The  greater  stitch- 
wort.  Kent,  Red-flowered  cam- 
pion. Northampt, 

CucKOG-LAMB,  8.  An  early  lamb. 
Oxf.  A  late-yeaned  lamb.  North- 
ampt, 

CucKOG-MALT,  8.  Malt  made  in  the 


summer,  t.  «.,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  cuckoo. 

This  is  bnt  a  bad  month  to  make  malt 
in,  except  the  weather  happen  to  be 
much  colder  than  one  would  either  wish 
or  expect  it  to  be :  cuckoo-malt  (as  they 
call  it)  will  make  but  bad  liquor ;  and 
bad  liquor  is  sure  to  sell  badly ;  except 
it  be  to  some  drunken,  sottish,  idle* 
headed  fellows,  who  neither  care  what 
they  guzzle  down,  nor  who  pays  for  it. 

Foot  Robin,  1764. 

CucKOG-piNTLE,  8,  The  plant  arum. 

CucKoo's-MAiDEN,«.  The  wryneck. 
North, 

CucKoo's-MATE,  8,  The  barley- 
bird.  Ea8t, 

CucKOG-spiCE,  8,  Wood-sorrel. 

CucKOG-spiT,  8,  The  white  froth 
enclosing  the  larva  of  the  cicada 
tpumaria. 

CucKOO-TiME,  8,  Spring.  North, 

CucK-QUBAN,  8,  A  female  cuckold. 

CucKuc,  8,  A  cuckoo. 

CucuBES,  8,  Cubebs. 

CucuLLED,  adj,  {Lat.)  Hooded. 

CucuRBiTE,  8,  (Lat.)  A  gourd. 

CuDDB,  pret,  t.  (A,'S.)  Showed ; 
manifested. 

CuDDEN,  8.  A  clown ;  a  fool. 

CuDDiAN,  8.  A  wren.  Devon, 

CuDDY,  8,  (1)  A  silly  fellow. 
(2)  The  hedge-creeper.    North- 
ampt. 

CuDDY-Ass,  8,  A  donkey. 

Cuddy's-legs,  8,  Large  herrings. 

CuDB* CLOTH,  8,  A  chrisomc  cloth. 
North. 

Cudgel,  v.  To  embroider  thickly. 

Cud's,  8,  A  substitution  for  God% 
as  odd's,  &c.,  in  popular  excla- 
mations, such  as  ctkTs  Ugginst 

CUd'8fi8hf  &c. 

Why,  realy  cousin,  or  uncle,  quo'  the 
youne  man,  we  may  chance  to  pop  upon 
ye  before  j*«re  aware.  I  should  be  at 
£xeter-fair  this  Lammas  tide.  Cuds- 
fiah,  quoth  his  cousin,  'tis  but  a  little 
out  or  your  way,  to  ride  to  Dorchester, 
and  then  you  come  within  a  mile  of  our 
house.  Ladiet  Dictionary,  1694. 

CuD-WBED,  8,  The  cotton  weed. 
Cue,  8,  (1)    Half  a  farthing.    A 
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term  used  to  si^ify  a  small 
quantity  of  different  articles. 

(2)  A  horse-shoe.  West, 

(3)  Humom* ;  temper. 

(4)  The  catch-word  of  a  speech 
in  acting.  Cue-feUowSf  actors  who 
play  together. 

CuERPO,  8.  {l^an,)  To  be  in  cuerpo, 
to  be  without  the  upper  garment. 

Your  Spanish  host  is  never  seen  in  cuerpo, 

'Witiioat  his  paramentos.  cloke,  and  sword. 

B,  Jons.,  New  Itm,  ii,  5. 

Cuff,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  V.  To  insinuate.  East, 

(3)  ».  A  glove,  or  mitten.  Pr.  P, 

(4)  To  cuff  over,  to  dilate.  To 
cuff  out,  to  pour  out. 

CuFFEN,  8.  A  churl. 

Cuff-sand,  8.  A  deep  heavy  sand. 
Lane. 

Cdglion,  8.  (ItaL)  A  scoundrel; 
a  stupid  fellow. 

Cuiff,  V,  To  go  awkwardly.  North. 

CuiNSE,  V.  To  carve  a  plover. 

CuiRBouLY,  8.  {A.'N.)  Leather, 
softened  by  boiling,  in  which 
condition  it  took  any  form  or 
impression  required,  and  then 
hardened.  A  very  common  ma- 
terial in  the  Middle  Ages. 

CuiRET,  8,  {Fr.)  A  hard  skin. 

Th'  hast  armed  som  with  poyson,  some  with 

paws, 
Som  with  sharp  antlers,  som  with  griping 

claws, 
Som  with  keen  tnshes,  som  with  crooked 

beaks, 
Som  with  thick  cuirets,  som  with  scaly 

necks ; 
But  mad'st  man  naked,  and  for  weapons 

fit 
Thou  gav*st  him  nothing  but  a  pregnant 

wit.  Du  Bartas. 

CuissES,  8.  (J,-N.)  Armour  for  the 

thighs. 
CuiT,  8.  {Fr.)  A  sweet  wine. 
CuKUR,  8.    A  part  of  the  horned 

head-dress. 
CuKKYNE,  V.  Cacare.  Pr.  P. 
CuKSTOLE,  8.  The  toadstool. 
CvLCHf  8,  Refuse ;  rubbishy  East* 


CuLDORE,  a,  A  colander. 
CuLE,  t.  (A.'K)  The  fundament. 
CuLERAGE,  8,  The  herb  arsmart. 
Cull,  (1)  r.   To  pull ;  to  enforce* 
Skinner, 

(2)  tr.  To  embrace.  Somerset, 

(3)  adj.  Silly.  NortK 

(4)«.  Acheat;the  devU.  North- 
umb. 

(5)  8.  The  buU-head.  Var.  du 

(6)  9.  A  kind  of  lamprey. 
CuLLACK,  8.  An  onion.  Devotu 
CuLLEN.    Cologne. 

CuLLicB,  V.  To  beat  to  a  jelly. 
Shiriey, 

Culling,  8.  The  light  com  sepa- 
rated in  winnowing. 

Cullings,  \  8.  Inferior  sheep,  sepa- 
cuLLBRs,/ rated  or  culled  from 
the  rest,  as  unfit  for  market. 
Culls,  in  Northamptonshire. 

Those  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  stiU  temnt 

for  breed. 
My  cullings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman 
feed-  Brayt.,  Nymph.,  6,  p.  1496. 

Ovis  reicula.  Kebbers  or  cullers,  drawne 
out  of  a  flocke  of  sheepe :  a  ridglinff. 

NomenaaUfr, 

CuLLioN,  «.  (Fr.)  A  scoundreL 
CuLLioN-HEAD,  8.  A  bastiou. 
CuLLiONB,  8.  (Fr.)  The  testicles. 
CuLLis,  8,  (J.'N.  couHs.)     Strong 

broth. 
CuLLisANCE,  8.    A  badge  of  arms, 

corrupted  from  cognisance. 
CuLLOT,  8.  A  cushion  to  ride  on* 
CuLLY,  (I)  V.  To  cuddle.   Wore. 

(2)  adj.  Silly ;  foolish. 

(3)  8.  (Fr.)  One  easily  imposed 
upon,  especially  by  women;  a 
worthless  or  base  fellow. 

CuLLY-FABLE,   V,      To    whoedle. 

Yorksh. 
CuLME,  8.  (Lat.)    (1)  The  summit, 

top. 

(2)  Smoke,  or  soot. 
CuLN,  8.  A  windmill.  North. 
CuLORUM,  8.     The  conclusion  or 

moral  of  a  tale  or  narrative. 
CuLP,  8.  (A.'N.)     A  heavy  blow. 

East. 
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CuLPATE,  V.  (Lat.)  To  blame. 
CuLPB,  8.  (Lai,)  Blame;  fault. 
CuLPiT,  «.  A  large  lump.  East 
CuLPONS,  8.  (J.-N,)  Shreds ;  logs ; 

small  parcels  or  pieces. 
CuLPY,  adj.  Thick-set ;  stoat  Suf. 
CuLPTNEs,  8.  (Fr.)  Part  of  a  horse's 

trapping^s. 
Cult,  o.  To  jag  a  dress. 
CuLVA&Di  8,  {J,-N,)  Cowardly. 
CuLVBRi  (1)  «.  (A,'S,)     A  dove; 

the  wood-pigeon.  Devon, 

(2)  V.  To  beat;  to  throb.  Ea8t 
CuLVEB-FooT,  8.  A  plant. 

Ffor  the  ffallyng  off  heere.  Take  and 
make  he  of  the  asdieB  of  an  erbe  that 
ia  callia  cuhyr-foote,  and  wesash  thyn 
hede  theiwith.  MS.  14M  cent. 

CULVBR-HBAOED,  odj.  (1)     Stupld. 

(2)  Thatched  with  straw  or  stub- 
ble, said  of  a  stack. 

Culver-house,  t.  A  pigeon-house. 

CuLVER-KBTs,  8,  (1)  The  bunches 
of  pods  on  the  ash  tree. 
(2)  The  columbine. 

Culvert,  ».  {J.-N,)  A  drain. 

CuLVBBTAOE,«.(^..iVl)  Cowardicc. 

CuLVERrAiL,  tf.  A  dovetail. 

Culverwobt,  «.  Columbine. 

Cum,  pret,  t.  Came. 

Cumber,  (1)  8.    Care,  danger,  or 
inconvenience. 

Meanwhile  the  Tnrka  seek  aneoonn  from 

our  king; 
Thoa  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers 

apring.  Hutf.,  Tas90,  ii,  78. 

(2)  t.   Trouble ;  a  tumult. 

(3)  V.  To  trouble,  or  inconve- 
nience. 

For  if  yoa  did,  yon  wonld  now  at  laat 
gire  over  to  cumher  me  with  your  un- 
reaaonableaetae. 

Terence  m  English,  1641. 

CuMBBR-oBouND,  «.      A  usdess 
thing. 

CUMBERMBNT,  8,   TrOUblC. 

CuMBLBD,  pari,  p.      Oppressed; 

cramped. 
CuMBLT-coLD,  adj.  Stiff  with  cold. 

EOBt 


CuMFiRiE,  t.  The  daisy. 

CuMM ED-MILK,  8,  Curds  aud  whey 

Lane, 
CuMMY,  adj.    Stale ;  bad-smelling. 

South, 
CuMNANT,t.  A  covenant.  Heywood, 

1556. 
CuMPANiABLE,  adj,  Sociablc. 
CuMPUFFLE,v.  To  confuse.  Norih- 

ampt, 
CuN,  8,  (J,»S.)  Kine ;  cows. 
CuND,  V.  To  give  notice,  to  indicate 

the  Way  a  shoal  of  fish  has  taken. 
CuNDB,  8,  Nature ;  kind. 
CuNDETH,  1  «.  A  conduit ;  a  sewer. 

cuNDY,    J  North, 
CuNDYBE,  atff.  Enamelled. 
CuNOBR,  8.  (1)  A  cucumber.  Warw. 

(2)  A  conger. 
CuNGiT,  8,  The  level  of  a  mine. 
CuNiE,  8,  Moss.  Comw, 
CuNLiFF,  8,  A  conduit.  North. 
CuNNE,  (1)  V,  (J.'S.)  To  know. 

(2)  8.  Kin. 
CuNNiE,  8,  A  rabbit.  See  Cony, 
CuNNiFFLE,  V.    To  disscmblc ;  to 

flatter.  Devon. 
Cunning, (l)s.(^.-<S'.)  Knowledge. 

(2)  adj.  Knowing ;  skilful.  Ctcn- 
ninff'tnany  a  conjurer  or  astro- 
loger. Cunning'Wonum  was  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

(3)  8.  The  lamprey.  North, 
CuNRicBE,  8.  (J.'S,)  A  kingdom. 
CuNTBK,  8,  A  contest.  See  Contek, 
CuNTipuT,  8,  A  clown.  Somer8et. 
CuNY,  8,  Coin.  Pr,  P, 
CuNYNO,  9.  A  rabbit. 

CuPALO,  8.  A  smelting-house. 
Cupboard,  «.  An  open  sideboard ; 

a  table  or  sideboard  for  holding 

the  cups. 
Cupel,  «.  A  melting-pot  for  gold. 
CuPHAR,  8,  {Fr.)  A  cracking. 
Cuppe-mble,  adv.  Cup  by  cup. 
Cuprose,  t.  The  poppy.  North. 
CuPSHOTTBN,  du^*.  Tipsy. 
Cur,  8.  (1)  (Fr.)  The  heart. 

(2)  The  bull-head.  Eaet. 
Curat,  8,  The  cuirass. 
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Curb,  v,  (Fr.)  To  bend ;  to  cringe. 
CuRBER,  8,    A  thief  who  hooked 

goods  out  of  a  window. 
CuRCH,  8.  Church.  North, 
CuRCBYy  V,  To  curtsy.  North, 
CuRciTE,  8.  A  sorcoat. 

CURD-CAKB,  8, 

To  make  curd  cakes.  Take  a  pint  of 
curds,  four  eggs;  take  out  two  of  the 
whites,  put  in  some  sugar,  a  little  nut- 
meg ana  a  little  flour,  stir  them  well 
together,  and  drop  them  in,  and  fry 
them  with  a  little  butter. 

Queen's  Boytd  Cookery,  1713. 

CuRDLE-BACK)  8,  The  Small  crooked 
fish  which  generally  occupies  the 
shell  of  the  whelk,  after  the  latter 
has  forsaken  it.  South. 

Cure,  (l)».(^.-iV.)  Care ;  anxiety. 

(2)  V,  To  care. 

(3)  V.  To  cover. 

CuRET,     "I  ».  (/v.)  A  cuirass;  the 
cuRiET,  J  skin. 

For  with  his  club  he  skuffles  then  amongst 

their  curets  so. 
That  speedie  death  was  sweeter  dole  then 

to  survive  his  bio. 

Warner's  Albums  England,  1592. 

CuRF,  V.  To  earth  up  potatoes. 
CuR-FiSH,  8.  The  dog-fish. 
CuRTAL,  adj,  (Lat.)  Courtly. 
Curious,  (1)  adj.  Nice ;  fastidious. 
Curiosity f  niceness. 

(2)  adj.  Careful. 

(3)  adj.  Courageous. 

Curl,  8.     The  inward  fat  of  a  pig. 

Line, 
Curlings,  8.      Little    knobs   on 

stags'  horns. 
CuRLiWET,  8.  The  sanderling. 
Curmudgeon,  8.  A  miserly  fellow. 
CuRNBERRiEs, «.  Currants.  North. 
CuRNOCK,  8,  Four  bushels  of  corn. 
CuRPEY,  8.  See  Courtepy. 
CuRRALL,  8.  Coral. 
Currant,  s.  A  high  leap.   Wight. 
CuRRE,  *.  {A.'N.)  A  sort  of  wagon. 
CuRREL,  8.    A  rill,  or  drain.  East. 
Current,  adv.    Freely;   with  an 
appetite.  Leic, 


CuRRETTBRy  8.  A  broker ;  one  who 
canvasses. 

CuRRETBy  8,  {Fr,)  A  wagon  train. 

CuRRiSHy  a^.  Surly. 

CuRROUR,  8,  (Lat,)  A  runner.  "  Of 
messagers,  eurrours,  rybauldes, 
and  players  at  the  dyse.^'  Ceueton, 

CuRRULE,  t.  (JLat,)  A  chariot. 

CuRRT,  V.  To  flog.  North, 

CuRRTDOW,  8,  (Fr.)  A  flatterer. 

CuRRTFAVBL.  {Fr,)   A  flatterer. 

CuRRYPio,  8,  A  sucking-pig.  WUts, 

Curse,  8,  A  course. 

CuRSEDNBSs,  8,  Shrewishncss. 

CuRSBLART,  odj,  Cursory. 

CuBSBNy  V.  To  christen.  Cumb. 

CuRSENMAS,  t.   Christmas.  North, 

CuRSB-OF-scoTLAND,  8,  The  nioc 
of  diamonds. 

CuRSBTOR, «.  (1)    A  vagrant    A 
cant  term. 
(2)  A  pettifogger. 

CuRSORART,  adj.  Cursory. 

Curst,  adj,  lU-tempered;  mali- 
cious; vicious. 

CuRSY,  8,  Courtesy. 

CuRTAiL-DOG,  8,  (1)  Originally 
the  dog  of  an  unqualified  person, 
which  by  the  forest  laws  must 
have  its  tail  cut  short. 
(2)  A  common  dog,  not  meant 
for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed 
his  game. 

Curtainers,  8.   Curtains.  Lane, 

CuRTAL,  «.  (1)  {Fr,  courtault.)  A 
docked  horse ;  any  cropped  ani- 
mal. 

A  booted  swagg'rer  sharking  up  and  downe, 
Met  in  his  wdke  a  silly  horse-man  clowne, 
That  nodding  rid  upon  a  curiall-jade. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1603. 

(2)  A  cant  term  for  a  beggar 
with  a  short  cloak. 

(3)  A  sort  of  cannon. 
Curt6,  (1)  8.  Courtesy. 

(2)  adj.  (A.'N.)   Short. 
CuRTEis,  adj.  {A.-N.)    Courteous. 
CuRTELS,  8.    The  nerves  of  the 

body. 
Curtesy-man,  8.  A  civil  thiel 
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CURTLE-AX,  8.    A  CUtlaSS. 

CuRTOLE,  8.  A  sort  of  fine  stuff. 
CvKVATEt  part.  p.  (Lat)    Curved. 
Curve,  v.  To  carve  off. 
Curvet,  t>.  (Fr.)  To  leap  up. 

Yet  are  you  servile  to  all ;  he  that  hath 
money  may  command  you;  he  that  can 
dominere  will  insult  over  you,  making 
you  crouch  and  curvet  wYien  he  pleaseth. 
Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

CuRY,  8.  {A.'N.)  Cookery. 
Curyst£,  «.  Curiosity. 
Cus,  8,  A  kiss.  North. 
Cushat,  «.  A  wild  pigeon. 
CusHiA,  8,  Cow-parsnip.  North, 
CusHiES,^.  Armour  for  the  thighs. 
Cushion,  (1)  8.  A  riotous  kind  of 
dance,  used  mostly  at  weddings. 

With  the  cushion  dance 
There  is  kissing,  billing: 

Every  youthful  glance 
Shows  the  damsels  willing. 

The  Hop  Garland,  1766. 

(2)  To  be  put  beside  the  cushion, 

to  be  passed  over  with  contempt. 

To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion,  to 

succeed  or  fail. 

Alas,  good  man,  thou  now  begin'st  to  rave, 
Thy  wits  do  err,  and  mise  the  cushion  quite. 

Drayt.,  Eclog.,  7. 

A  sleight,  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and 

mvself. 
To  thrust  Mounchensey's  nose  besides  the 

cushion.  Merry  Lev.^  0.  PI.,  v,  278. 

CusHiONET,  8.  (Fr.)  A  little  cush- 
ion. 

Cushion-lord,  ».  (1)  A  lord  made 
by  favour,  and  not  for  good  ser- 
vice. 
(2)   An  effeminate  person. 

CusHioN-MAN,   8.     A    chairman. 
East. 

CusHY-cow-LADY,  8.  A  ladv-bird. 

CusK,  8.  The  wild  poppy.  Warw, 

CusKiN,  8.  A  drinking  cup.    See 
Crtiske. 

Cuss,  adj.  Surly ;  shrewish.  Su88. 

CussB,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  kiss. 

CussBN,  adj.  Dejected.  North. 

CussiN,  8.    A  cushion.    Cussynys^ 
cushions. 


CusT,  t.  A  second  swarm  of  bees 
from  one  hive.   See  Cast, 

CuSTARD-CAP,  8, 

You  shall  drink  bumpers  out  of  your 
custard-cap,  you  rogue,  and  be  drunk 
for  the  honour  of  your  country. 

Dutfejf,  Madam  Fickle,  1682. 

CusTiN,9.  The  wild  plum.  Somers. 

Customable,  adj.  Customary. 

CusTOMAUNCE,  8.  A  custom.  Lydff. 

Customer,  (1)  adj.  (A,-N)    Ac- 
customed. 
(2)  8.  A  collector  of  the  customs. 

CusTRELL,  8.  Ouc  who  Carried  a 
knight's  arms.  "  CustreU  or 
page  whyche  beareth  hys  mas- 
ters buckler,  shyelde,  or  target. 
Scutigerulus."  Huloet, 

Cut,  (1)  «.  A  familiar  name  for  a 
horse  or  other  animal,  properly 
one  with  a  cut  tail.  "  Cut  and 
long  tail,"  all  kinds  of  dogs,  origi- 
nally a  term  in  hunting ;  every- 
thing. 

Yea,  even  their  verie  dogs,  Eug,  Big, 
and  Bisbie,  yea  cut  and  long  taue,  they 
shall  be  welcome. 

Fktlwel,  Art  of  Flattery,  1576. 

(2)  8.  (A.-S.  cwiii.)  Pudendum  f. 

Come  forth,  thou  quene !  come  forthe,  thou 
scolde ! 
Com  forth,  thou  sloveyn!  com  forthe, 
thou  slutte ! 
We  xal  the  teche  with  carvs  colde 
A  lytyl  bettyr  to  kepe  thi  kutte. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  218. 

(3)  8.  A  harlot. 

(4)  *.  A  slow-worm.  North, 

(5)  V.  To  castrate. 

(6)  adj.  Drunk.  Sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  cut  in  the 
hackf  or  cut  in  the  coxcomb, 

(7)  V.  To  say ;  to  speak. 

(8)  V.  To  scold;  to  quarrel. 

(9)  t).  To  beat  soundly.  Devon, 

(10)  8.  A  skein  of  yam.  North. 

(11)  <.  A  door-hatch.  Somerset, 

(12)  ».  A  canal. 

(13)  To  draw  cuts,  to  draw 
lots.  Slips  of  unequal  length 
were  drawn,  and  he  who  got  the 
longest  was  the  winner. 
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CuTBERDOLEy  8,  Brank-ursine. 
CuTCHEL,  V,    To  house  or  box  up. 

CuTCHT,  t.  A  coachman. 

Inspire  mestreiglitwith  some  rare  delicies, 
Or  ile  dismonnt  thee  from  thy  radiant 

coach. 
And  make  thee  a  poore  eutehy  here  on  earth. 
Return  from  FamassuSt  1606. 

CuTB,  adj.  Shrewd ;  clever. 

CirrES,  8.  The  feet.  North, 

CuTH,  part,  p.  (A,'S,)     Taught; 
instructed. 

CuTHE,  (1)  part,  p.  (A.'S.)  Made 
known. 
(2)  t.  Acquaintance ;  kindred. 

CuTHBSy  8.  (a.'S.)    Manners ;  ha- 
bits. 

CuTLiNSy  8.  Oatmeal  grits.  North, 

CuT-MBATy  8,  Fodder  cut  into  short 
lengths.  North. 

Cut-purse,  8,  A  thief. 

Cuts,  8.  A  timber-carriage.  Line. 

Cutter,  (I)  v.  To  whisper.  North, 

(2)  8,    A  ruffian ;  a  swaggerer. 
Cutting,  swaggering,  ruffling. 

(3)  V,  To  fondle.  Lane, 

(4)  V,  To  coo.  North. 
Cutting-knife,  8,  An  instrument 

for  cutting  hay.  South, 
Cuttle,  8,  A  knife  used  in  cutting 

purses.  DekJcer. 
Cuttle-headed,  s.  Foolish.  York, 
Cutty,  (1)  ».  A  wren.  Somerset. 

(2)  8.  A  hobgoblin.  Somerset, 

(3)  aw^'.  Diminutive.  North. 

(4)  *.  A  knife.  North. 

(5)  8.  A  cradle.  West, 
Cutty-gun,  *.      A   short    pipe. 

North. 
CuTwiTH,  8.  The  bar  of  the  plough 

to  which  the  traces  are  tied. 
Cut- WORK,  s.  Open  work  in  linen, 

stamped  or  cut  by  hand. 
CuYL,  8.  {A.-N.)  Podex. 
CuYP,  V,   To  stick  up.  Norf. 
Cybere,  8.    Sinoper.  Caxton, 
Cyclas,  8,  A  military  garment. 
Cylery,  8,   "  Draperye-woreket  or 

cylerye,  a  kjude  of  carvynge  or 


payntynge  so  called.     VobttaJ* 

Huloet. 
Cylk,  8.    A  sauce  for  certain  fish. 

"Tenches  in   cylk."       Warner, 

Antiq.  Cul.t  p.  87. 
Cylours,  8.  The  ceiling.  Maunde^ 

vHe, 
Cymar,  8.  (Fr.)  A  loose  robe. 
Cymbale,  v.  To  play  on  a  cymbaL 
Cyme,  s.    Cement.    "  Cement,  or 

eymct  wherwith  stones  be  joyned 

together  in  a  lumpe.  lAthicaUa." 

Huloet. 
Cynebote,  8.  The  cenegild. 
Cyphel,  8,  Houseleek.  North. 
Cypher,  v.  To  cypher  off  a  square 

edge,  to  make  two  edges  for  that 

one.  A  joiner's  term. 
CypresS'Cat,  8,  A  tabby  cat.  East. 
Cypur,  8,  The  cypress  tree. 
Cyther,  *.  (A,-N,)  Cyder. 
Cyve,  8.  A  sieve. 
Cyv6,  8.  (Fr,)  A  ragout.  In  some 

instances  it  is  wrongly  printed 

eyne, 
Cyves,  s.  Onions ;  chives. 


D 


Da,  8,  A  doe. 

Daak,  adj.    Dirty;  covered  with 

filth.  Berks. 
Dab,  (1)  8,  A  slight  blow. 

(2)  8.  A  small  quantity. 

(3)  8.  An  insignificant  person. 

(4)  adj.  Dexterous ;  clever. 

(5)  8.  An  adept. 

(6)  V.  To  dibble.  Norf. 

(7)  ».  A  pinafore.  Line, 

(8)  V,  To  throw  down  carelessly. 

(9)  8,   The  sea  flounder.  Sussex, 

Dabbish.  An  inter},  of  vexation. 
Dabbit,  s,  a  small  quantity. 
Dabby,  adj.  Moist ;  adhesive. 
Dab-chick,  s,  (I)  The  water-hen. 
North. 
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(2)  A  babyish  person. 

To  be  rock't  asleep  like  a  great  baby, 
whilst  tliey  are  all  a  revelling !  Well,  I 
shall  meet  with  these  ddb-ehteks. 

The  Reformation,  1673. 

Dabster,  t.  A  proficient.  North, 
Dab-wash,  t.    A  small  wash,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  reg:alar 
washing  times  in  a  family. 
Pacian,  s,   a  vessel  to  hold  the 

sour  oat-cake.  Derby th. 
Dacity,  #.    Activity.    North, 
Dackbb,  (1)  9.    To  totter ;  to  wa- 
ver ;  to  hesitate.  lAnc, 
(2)  aty*    Unsettled,  ^>plied  to 
weather. 
Dacklbs,  8,     Globules  of  water 

caused  by  damp.  Sussex, 
Dackt,  8,  A  sucking  pig.  Shrcpsh, 
DAD,(l)s.AchiIdishwordforfatber. 

(2)  V,  To  strike.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  blow. 

(4)  t.  A  large  piece.  North, 
Daoacky,  adj.  Decayed ;  rotten. 
Daddbr,  v.  To  perplex.  Dorset, 
Daddick,!*.         Rotten     wood; 

oaddoc,  j  touchwood. 
Daddle,  (1)  8.  The  fist.  East. 
(2)  V.  To  trifle.  North. 
(3)9.  To  do  imperfectly.  Craven, 

(4)  8.  A  pea-shooter.  Yorksh. 

(5)  V.  To  walk  unsteadily. 
Dade,  (1)  v.   To  lead  children  be- 
ginning to  walk.   Dading-stringSy 
leading  strings. 

Which  nourish'd  and  bred  up  at  her  moat 

plenteous  pap, 
Vo  sooner  tangnt  to  iade,  bnt  from  their 

mother  trip.        Jhayt.,  PofyoU.,  long  i. 

(2)  To  move  slowly. 

But  eas'ly  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently 
dados.  Drayton,  Pohfoib,,  song  xiv. 

(3)  8,  A  kind  of  bird. 

There's  neither  swallow,  dove,  nor  dade. 
Can  soar  m<Mre  hieh,  or  deeper  wade. 

The  Loyal  tfariand,  1686. 

Dadoe,  (1)  t.  a  great  lump.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  walk  danglingly.  North. 
Dadlbss,  adj.     Useless;  stupid. 

North, 
Djbdal,  adf'  {Or,)    Variegated. 
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Darp,  (1)  o.  To  doff;  to  toss  aside. 

(2)  V.  To  daunt.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  dastard,  or  coward. 

(4)  8,  A  priest.  Craven. 

(5)  adj.  Doughy.  Line, 
Daffadillt,       .     1«.  Thedaffo- 

DAFFADOWNDILLY,  J  dil. 

The  aznr'd  hare.beU  next,  with  lAiem,  they 
neatly  mixt : 

T'  allay  whose  lushious  smell,  they  wood- 
bind plac't  betwixt. 

Amongst  those  things  of  sent,  there  prick 
they  in  the  lilly : 

And  neere  to  that  againe,  her  sister  dttffa- 
diUy.        Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  15. 

D  AFFAM,  t.  A  silly  person.  Craven, 
Daffb,  8.  (A.S.)  A  fool. 
Daffbk,  8.  Small  crockery. 
Daffin,  8,  Mirth.  Northumb, 
Daffish,  adj,  (1)  Shy.  West, 

(2)  Low-spirited.  Shropsh. 
Dafflb,     "Xs.    A  mop  made  of 
D  AFFLBR,  J  rags,  for  cleansing  the 

oven  before  baking.      Leie, 
Daffled,  adj,  (1)  In  one's  dotage. 

North, 

(2)  Braised  or  decayed  on  the 

surface,  applied  to  fruit.   North- 

ampt, 
Daffling-i&dn,  8,   A  scraper  for 

getting  the  wood  ashes  out  of  the 

oven.  Leic, 
Daffock,  8,  A  slut.  North, 
Daft,  (1)  adj.    Foolish;  of  weak 

intellect. 

(2)  V.  To  put  off.  Shakesp. 
Daftlike,  adj.  Foolish.  North. 
Dag,  (1)  8,    A  large  pistol ;  called 

also  a  dagger, 

(2)  8.   Dew ;  a  misty  shower. 

h)  V,  To  drizzle.  North, 

(4)  V.  To  bemire,  or  daub. 

(5)  V.  To  daggle. 

(6)  V,  To  run  thick.  North. 
{lS  8,  A  rag.  Kent, 

(8)  8,     A  sudden  pain.     Beds, 

(9)  8,    A  projecting  stump  on  a 
branch.  Dorset, 

(10)  V.  To  cut  off  the  dirty  locks 
of  wool  from  sheep.  Kent, 

(11)  8.  An  axe.  Devon, 
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Daob,  V,  (1)  To  trudge.  Cumb, 
(2)  To  thaw.  Norih, 

Daggar,  8.  The  dog-fish. 

Dagge,  (1)  V.  (A,'N.)  To  pene- 
trate; to  pierce. 
(2)  *.  (J,'S.)  A  dangling  slip 
or  shred.  A  garment  was  dagged, 
when  its  edge  was  jagged  or  foli- 
ated. This  fashion,  according  to 
the  Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  was 
introduced  in  1346. 

Dagged,  adj.  Tipsy.  North. 

Dagger.  The  name  of  an  ordinary 
in  Holborn,  very  celebrated  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  DaggeV'ale a.nd  dagger- 
pies  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
writers  of  that  period. 

But  we  must  have  March  beere,  dooble 
dooble  beere,  dagger-ale,  fibenish. 
Gtucoigne's  Del.  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

Dagger-money,  s.  A  sum  paid 
formerly  to  the  justices  of  assize 
on  the  Northern  circuit,  for  the 
provision  of  arms  against  ma- 
rauders. 

Daggers,  s.  (1)  Icicles.  North. 
(2)  Sword-grass.  Somerset, 

Daggle,  v.  To  trail  in  the  dirt. 
North. 

Daggly,  adj.  Wet;  showery. 
North. 

Daglets,  *.  Icicles.  Wilts. 

Daglings,».  Sheep  dung.  North* 

Dag-locks,  s.  The  dirty  locks  of 
wool  cut  off  sheep.  South. 

Dagon,  s.  a  slip,  or  piece. 

Dag-pkick,  s.  a  triangular  spade. 
East. 

Dagswain,  s.  a  rough  sort  of  stuff, 
used  for  tables,  beds,  &c.  *'  Dagge- 
swaynej  Gausape."  Huloet. 

Dag-wool,  s.  Refuse  wool.  Kent. 

Daieseyghe,  s.  The  daisy. 

Daiker,  v.  To  saunter.  North. 

Dail,  8.  A  heap.  North. 

Daile,  v.  To  dally. 

Dain,  8.  (1)  Noisome  effluvia. 
Wilts, 


(2)  Taint,  or  putrid  affection. 
Berks, 

(3)  Disdain. 

Dainous,  adj,  {A,'N,)  DisdainfiiL 
Daintrel,  s.  iA,'N.)    A  delicacy. 
Dainty,  (1)  adj.    Pleasant ;  excel- 
lent. 

(2)  adj.  Nice ;  affected.  To  make 
dainty f  to  refuse,  to  scruple. 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  I  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  duice?  She  that  maia 

dainty t  she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns. 

Shakesp.,  Eom.  t  J^t  if  6- 

(3)  ».  A  novelty,  anything  fresh. 
Dairier,  s.  a  dairy-man.  North, 
Dairns,  s.  Small,  unsaleable  fish. 
Dairous,  adj.  Bold.  Devon, 
Dairyman,  s.  One  who  rents  cows 

of  a  farmer. 
Dais.  See  Deis, 
Daised,  part,  p.    Badly  baked  or 

roasted.  North, 
Daisment-dat,  8,     The  day  of 

Judgment. 
Daive,  v.  To  sooth.  Cumb, 
Dake,  v.  To  prick.   West. 
Daker,  (1)  ».    To  work  for  hire 

after  the  usual  day's  work  is  over. 

North. 

(2)  s.  A  dispute. 
Daker-hen,  s.  The  corn-crake. 
Dakerin,  s.   Walking  carelessly. 

Cumb. 
Dakes-headed,  adj.  Heavy ;  doll. 
Dalcop,  8.  An  idiot.  North, 
Dalder,  8.  A  foreign  coin,  current 

in  England  in  the  16th  cent. 
Dale,  (1)  v.  (A.~S.)       To  deal; 

pret.  t.  dalt,  dealt. 

(2)  8.  (A.'S.)  A  share,  or  lot. 

(3)  V.  To  descend. 

(4)  adj.  Furious ;  mad.  North. 
Dalf,  pret.  t.  of  delve.  Dug. 
Dalies,  s.    A  child's  game  played 

with  small  bones,  or  pieces  of 
hard  wood. 
Dalk,  *.    (1)  A  hollow. 

(2)  A  vale. 

(3)  A  dimple  in  the  flesh. 
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Dall,  9,  (1)  A  petty  oath.  YoritJL 

(2)  The  smallest  pig  in  a  litter. 

Berki. 
Daxlacked,  part,  p.      Gaudily 

dressed.  Ztnc. 
Dalla&ing,  part,  a.  Dressing  out 

in  a  great  variety  of  colours.  Line, 
Dalle,    «.      The    hand.      From 

Doddle. 
DAJjLRDt  part,  p.  Wearied.  North. 
Dalleps,  8,  Weeds  among  com  ? 
Dalliance,  s.    Delay ;  dawdling ; 

tittle  tattle. 
Dallop,  (I)  s,  A  patch  of  ground 

among  growing  com  missed  by 

the  plough. 

(2)  8,  A  rank  tuft  of  growing 
com  where  heaps  of  manure  have 
lain. 

(3)  8.  A  parcel  of  smuggled  tea. 

(4)  9.  A  slatternly  woman. 

(5)  8,  A  shapeless  lump  of  any- 
thing  tumbled  in  the  hands. 

(6)  V,  To  paw  and  toss  about 
carelessly.  Ea8t, 

Dallt-bones,  8,  Sheep's  trotters. 

Devon. 
Dallt-cab,  8.      A   deep    ditch. 

York8h. 
Dalmahot,  8.  A  sort  of  bushy  hob 

wig,  worn  in  the  last  century  hy 

tradesmen,  especially  chemists. 
Daly,  adj.  (1)  Lonely.  North. 

(2)  Abounding  in  dales. 
Dam,  8.  A  marsh.  St/^olk. 
Damage,  8.  Expense.  Var.  d. 
Damagbous,  adj.  Hurtful. 
Damasee,  1 
DAMA8TN,  V«.  Thc  damson. 
damts£,    J 
Damaskin,  8.  {Fr,)  A  sahre. 
Damasking,  «.  Damask-work. 
Damask-water,  8.    A  perfumed 

water. 
Dambet,«.  a  rascal.  Dekier. 
Dame,  8,  Mistress ;  lady. 
Dammarel,  8.  (Fr.)  An  effeminate 

person. 
Dammy.bdts,  8.  Hoving  boys. 
Damn,  v,  {Lot.)  To  condemn. 


Damnify,  v,  (Lat.)  To  damage,  or 

injure. 
Damnigerous,  adj^  Injurious. 
Damosbl,  8.  {A,'N,)  A  damsel. 
Damp,  (1)  adj.  Rainy.  Oxford8h. 

(2)  8,  A  liquid  refreshment, 

(3)  8,  Dejection. 
Damper,  8,  (1)  A  luncheon. 

(2)  Anything  discouraging. 
Dampne,  1  «.  (A.'N.)     To  con- 
dampny,  J  demn. 
Damsax,  8,  A  broad  axe. 
Dam-stakes,  8.    The  slope  over 

which  the  water  flows. 
Dan,  8,  (1)  (Lat.)  Lord;  sir. 

(2)  Scurf  on  animals.  East. 
Dance,  8.  A  journey.  Var.  SL 
Danch,  adj.  Dainty ;  nice.  North. 
Dander,  (1)  t*    Scurf;  dandriff. 

North, 

(2)  V.  To  wander  about.  Chesh. 

(3)  V.  To  hobble.  Cumb. 

(4)  8.  Anger.  Var.  d, 
Dandilly,  8.  A  vain  woman.  Line. 
Dandiprat,  t.    (1)  A  dwarf,  or 

child ;  an  insignificant  fellow. 

There^B  no  ^ood  fellowship  in  thU  dandi- 
praif  this  divedapper,  as  in  other  pages. 
Middleton*s  More  Dusemblers,  ^c, 
Ane,  Dr.,  iv,  372. 

On  father  ^neas  his  neck  thee  dandiprat 
hangeth.  Stanyhursfs  Virgil,  1588. 

(2)  A  coin  of  small  value,  minted 
hy  Henry  VII. 
Dandling,  (1)  adj.  Fondling. 

Thence  when  first  fittest  serene  seas  gave 

way. 
And  gentle  fanning  blasts  made  dandUng 

play 
Upon  onr  sails,  onr  troops  the  shores  do 

fiU.  nrgithy  Vicars,  1632. 

(2)  8,  A  pet  child. 

Dandril,  t.  A  thump.  Line. 

Dandy,  (1)  adj.  Distracted.  Somer^ 
8et. 
(2)  8.  The  hand. 

Dandy-candy,  «.  Candied  sweet- 
meats. Newc. 

Dandy-chair,  8.  A  seat  made  for 
a  child  by  two  nurses  who  cross 
their  hands  for  that  pur\iQ&e. 
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Damdt-cock,  1 1.    Poultry  of  the 

DANDT-HENy  J  Bantam  breed. 
Dank,  «.  Din ;  noise.  East. 
Danes-blood,  «.  Danewort. 
Dang,  (1)  v.  To  strike  down  with 
violence. 

(2)  A  softening  of  damn,  as  an 
imprecation. 

Danoer,  8.  (1)  {A,-N.)  Lordship ; 
dominion ;  the  power  which  the 
feudal  lord  possessed  over  his 
vassals. 
(2^  Debt.  ShaJkesp, 

i3)  A  dangerous  situation. 
4)  Coyness  *,  sparingness. 
Dangerful,  a^.  Dangerous. 
Dangekous,  adj»{l)  {A,-N,)  Arro- 
gant ;  supercilious. 
(2^  Difficult ;  sparing. 

(3)  In  danger.  West 
Dangle-jack,  s*     The  common 

jack  with   hooks    turned  with 

worsted.  Leie. 
Dangus,  8,  A  slattern.  Lane, 
Dangwallet,  8,  A  spendthrift. 
Dank,  adj.  Damp ;  moist. 
Danker,  s,  A  dark  cloud.  North, 
Dannack,  8,    A  gaiter  or  buskin. 

Norf. 
Dannet,  8.  A  bad  character.  North, 
Dannies,  9.  Grey  stockings.  Derb. 
Dannocks,  8^      (1)    Oat    cakes. 

North. 

(2)  Hedger's  gloves.  East. 
Dans,  «.  Yearling  sheep.  East. 
Dant,  (1)  r.  To  tame. 

(2)  V.  To  reduce  metals  to  a  lower 
temper. 

(3)  8.  A  loose  woman. 
Danton,  v.  (^A.'N.)    To  tame ;  to 

daunt. 
Dap,  (1)  V.  To  hop.  Somerset. 

i2)  8,  A  hop ;  a  turn.  West. 
3)  *.  The  nip  of  a  key. 

(4)  ad;.  Fledged.  Yorish. 
Dapper,  ac^.  Smart ;  active. 

6oe  there  and  call  but  for  a  can, 
And  ther  's  a  dapper  knave 
Comes,  Grentleman,  what  dainty  bit 
For  diet  will  you  have'? 


Dapperling,  t.  A  dwarf. 
Dapperwit,  t.  A  lively  little  nan. 
DAPPiNG,j9ar/.  a.  Fishing  with  tiie 

line  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Daps,  s.  Likeness.  Devon. 
Dapsilitt,  t.  {Lot.)    SomptiMMia- 

ness. 
Dapstuck,  aefj.  Prim.  Leie, 
Dar,  (1)  adj.  Dearer. 

(2)  8.  A  small  hasty  wash.  Berks. 
Darby,  s.  Ready  money.  Far.  d. 
Darcell,  8.  The  long-tailed  duek. 
Dard,  8.  (A.'N.)    Anything  that 

throws  out ;  a  spout. 
Dare,  (1)  v.  To  lurk ;  to  lie  hid. 

I  have  an  hoby  cau  make  larkys  to  Smt. 
Sielton,  toL  i,  p.  S09. 

(2)  V.  To  cause  to  lurk;  to 
frighten.  To  dare  birds,  to  ci^h 
them  by  frightenii^  them. 

Let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dan  us  with  his  cap,  like  Urkcs. 
Shakesp.,  Em.  YIU,  iii,  8,  jSn^  M 

(3)  «.  To  tremble  for  fear. 

(4)  t;.  To  threaten.  Somerset. 

(5)  V,  To  grieve.  Essex. 

(6)  V.  To  defy.  Shakesp. 

(7)  *.  (^.-5.)  Harm. 

(8)  *.  Peril.  Shakesp. 

(9)  V.  To  rouse.  West. 

(10)  V.  To  languish. 

(1 1 )  ».  To  give,  or  grant.  Heamt. 

(12)  8.  The  dace  fish. 

(13)  t>.  {A.'S.)  To  8tar«, 

(14)  V.  To  dazzle. 

Darpe,  adj.     Hard;    unbending; 

cruel. 
Darh,  8.    (A.'S.)  Need. 
Dariol,       \s.    a  dish  in  cook- 

DARIELLE,  J  Cry. 

Daryols.  Take  creme  of  cowe  mylke,  or 
of  almandes.  Do  thereto  ayren,  with 
sugar,  safron,  and  salt.  Medleit  yfere. 
Do  it  in  a  coffyn  of  two  ynche  depe; 
bake  it  wel,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  cf  Cvry^'g.ili. 

Dark,  (1)  v.  To  make  dark. 

(2)  adj.  Blind.  Var.  d. 

(3)  «.  A  dark  night.  South, 
\      {^  «,  To  Ue  hid. 
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(5)  V.  To  eavesdrop ;  to  watch  aii 
opportunity  of  injuring  others. 

Dabkenino,  8.  Twilight.  North, 

Da&k-bour,  8.  Twilight. 

Dark-house,  8.  The  old  name  for 
a  madhouse. 

Darkling,  ado.  Involved  in  dark- 
ness. 

Darkman,  8,  The  night.  A  cant 
term.  DeJeker. 

Darks,  8,  Nights  on  which  the 
moon  does  not  shine. 

Darksome,  adj,  Yery  dark. 

Darnak,  8,  A  thick  hedge-glove. 
Suff, 

Darnel,  8.  The  loUum  perenne. 

Darnex,9.  a  coarse  sort  of  damask, 
originally  made  at  Tournay,  called 
in  Flemish,  Domici, 

Darnick,^.  Linsey-wolsey.  North, 

Darns,,  «.  Door-posts.  Devon, 

Darous,  adj.  Daring.  Devon, 

Darraione,  V,  (A.'N.)  (1)  To  pre- 
pare for  battle. 
(2)  To  tight  a  battle. 

Darrak,  8,  A  day's  work.  Cumb, 

Darratnb,  V,  To  change ;  to  trans- 
mute. 

Darrein,  a^.  The  last. 

Darrikt,  adj,  Rotten.  Gloue. 

Darrilsk,  8.  Damask  cloth. 

Darsts,  s.  Dregs ;  refuse.  North, 
See  Dra8t. 

Darte,  *.  {A,-N.)  The  date-tree. 

Darter,  ai^.  Active.  Cumb. 

Dart- grass,  t.  The  Holcu8  lana- 
tu8.  North, 

Dabevtenesse,  8,  (A.'S.)  Dimness. 

Dash,  (1)  v.  To  destroy ;  to  spoil. 

(2)  V,  To  abash.  East. 

(3)  V.  To  splash  with  dirt. 

(4)  V,  To  dash  one  in  the  teeth, 
to  upbraid. 

(5)  8.  A  tavern  drawer. 

(6)  V,  To  diluie. 
Dash-boards,  8.    Moveable  sides 

to  a  cart ;  the  beaters  in  a  barrel 

churn. 
Dashel,  8.  A  thistle.  Devon, 
Dashen,  V,  To  make  a  great  show ; 


to  make  a  sudden    attack  or 
move. 

Dasher-on,  8,  A  piece  of  boiling- 
beef. 

Dashin,  8,  The  vessel  in  which 
oatmeal  is  prepared.  Derb, 

Dasiberdb,  8,  A  simpleton;  a 
fool. 

Dasing,  8.  Blindness.  Becon. 

Dasne,  V,  {J,-S,)  To  grow  dim. 

Dassb,  8,  A  badger.  Caxton, 

Dastard,  8,  A  simpleton. 

Dateless,  a^.  Crazy;  in  one's 
dotage.   North, 

Dates,  8,  Writings;  evidences. 

DKTBXiTf part, p,{A,'N.)  Cursed; 
generally  used  as  an  impre- 
cation. 

Dather,  V,   To  tremble.  Kent. 

Dation,  8.  (Lot,)    A  gift. 

Daub,  (1)  8,    Clay.  Lane. 
(2)  V,  To  bribe.   A  cant  term. 

Dauber,  8,  A  builder  of  mud  walls ; 
a  plasterer. 

Daubing,  adj.  Wet  and  dirty,  ap- 
plied to  weather.  Leie, 

Dauby,  (1)  adj.  Clammy;  sticky. 
Norf. 
(2)  8,  A  fool.  Northwnb. 

Daudbr,  9.  To  ill-treat.  North, 

Daudle,  V,  (1)  To  trifle  away  time. 

(2)  To  swing  perpendicularly. 

(3)  8,  A  slattern.  York8h, 
Dauds,  8,   Fragments.  North. 
Daughter-in-basb,  8.  A  bastard- 
daughter. 

Dauk,  v.  To  incise  with  a  jerk ; 
to  give  a  quick  stab.  Wilt8, 

Daunch,  a^.  Fastidious ;  squeam- 
ish; seedy.  DatcncA«,  fastidi- 
ousness. 

Daundrin,  8.  Same  as  Bever  (1). 

Daunge,  8,   A  narrow  passage. 

Daunt,  v.  (1)  {A,'N,)  To  con- 
quer. 

(2)  To  knock  down. 

(3)  To  dare;  to  defy. 

(4)  To  frighten ;  to  fear. 

(5)  To  frisk  about. 

(6)  To  tame ;  to  nourish. 
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DAU  i 

D*DKi,p.   To  duzU;  to  confound. 

Davhs,  i.   a  day's  work.  JVorM. 
Dadbit-headid,    aii).      Gidd; ; 

thoaghtleaa. 
Daut,  t.    A  speck.   Cratren. 
Dave,  t.  (1)  To  thaw.  Sammet. 

(2)  To  usuage.  or  relieve.  iVbrfA. 
Davek,  o.  (1)  To  droop  I  to  fade. 

Well. 

Lord !  sll  thinn  bud,  md  ihAU  1  ^r«ir 
Without  the  lunihino  of  thji  (iionr  t 

CiuJiiilw'j  Pwjn&mj,  laSB. 

(2)  To  stun;  to  Wupity.  NartA. 
David'b-staff,  (.    Aiortof  quad- 
rant, formerly  used  in  aavigntion. 
Da  VIMS,  I.   A  partitioa  of  boaida. 

Weit. 
Davison,  i.   A  large  wild  plum. 
Datv,  (1)  V.    To  ruse  marl  from 

cliffs  by  means  of  ■  wince.  Norf. 

(2)  I.   An  affidavit. 
Davt-joneb,  «.    The  name  giTcn 

by  sailors  to  *  sen.devil. 
Daw,  (1)g.   To  dawn;  to  awaken. 
IferlA. 
{2)v.    TorouseMorespsdUte. 

Till  sitli  gcod  nppa.  Biiil  bevy  clappeg, 
J  Jvfry  Jai  ifu  Sfrffemtt. 

(3)  ».    To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

(4)  ».    A  fool ;  a  ilu^ard. 

(5)  p.  To  thrive;  to  mend.  JVdj-M. 
(6)0.  To  dawdle;  to  idle. 
Thn  ii  EO  man  that  Ooth  wiU  knowe 
mee  that  will  beeleen  ttiat  I  wixild,  if  1 
bad  DDt  been  dlitempercil  by  lurr^tt 
and  drinke,  rydc  lobbinge  uia  datpiHjfc 

Alu-j  LiWafi  Leiliri,  p.  S3. 

(7)  *.  (^.-5.)  Dough. 

(8J  J.   A  beetle  or  dor.  Eatt. 
Daw-cock,  >.   A  jackdaw. 
Dawdv,  «.   A  slattern.  North. 
Dawb,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)   Dawn, 

(2)  s.  {A.-S.)    A  day;  life. 

(3)  adt.   Down. 
Dawenino,  (.(^.■.;.)    Day-break. 
Dawoos,  t.  A  slattern.  North. 
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Dawgt,  adj.  Soft ;  flaliby.  Yorlah. 
DAWig,e.   Toawalie.    See  Daw. 
Dawiho,  (.   Day-break. 
Dawkin,!.  (I)  Afoolish,  aelf-con- 

ceited  person.  North. 

(2)  Aalut.  North. 
Daweis,  (.  A  slattern.  Gbme. 
Dawes.  «.     I'lne  elotbei  pot  on 

slovenly.   lAtin. 
Dawl,  t.  (I)  To  daab.  Deetm. 

(2)  To  tira;  to  fatigue. 

(3)  To  loathe,  or  nauseate. 
Dawnb,  p.   To  revive  a  person. 
Dawns,  «.    A  kind  of  tace. 
Dawntle,  v.   To  fondle.  North. 
Dawny,  adj.   Damp;  soft.   Wat. 
Dawtate,  ».    A  simpleton,  /fcjr- 

Koad,  ISSG. 
Dawbel,  p.    To  atupify.  SuffoOi. 
Dawsy,   0$.      Sticky;    adlieiiie. 

Northampt. 
'D\-wTt.T,part,p.   Caressed.  Ctaii. 
Dawze,  p.    To  use  ibe  bent  baiel 

rod,  foe   the   discovery  of  on. 


(3)  e.    To  fix  a  day. 
The  moite  part  of  mj  debtten  ban  bo- 

neil1]r  P^^ed, 
And  tfaej  tut  re  re  not  Ted;r  X  bare  gently 

ia^a.  Wngtr'iCrHen  Dattr,  IMC. 

(i)  P.    To  procrastinate. 

(5)  a.   A  league  of  amity. 

(6)  ».    The  surface  of  ore. 

(7)  >■    A  bay  of  a  window. 
Day-bed,  «.    A 


Calline  m;  offlcen  about  nu,  in  mj 
braDch'd  VEket  oomi;  havinv  dima 
fnjm  a  da^'ied,  where  I  have  left  Obria 
■leeping.  ftoibifi.,  TiDit.  H,,  ii,  i. 

Above  there  are  dcy-bsit.  and  luch  tempt. 

I  dare  not  tmit.  iir. 

M.  Ii  the  neat  conch  up, 
The  Doke  of  llediniLientF    4. 'Tie  id, 

and  ready, 
M.  And^v-(fijin  allcbamhen?    J.  In 

a]l,lady.  A.,Bciiii,1. 
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Date,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  die. 

Dateoh,«.   Dough.  Yorksh. 

Day -HOUSE,  \8.  A  dairy;  a  place 
DEY-HOUSE,  J  for  making  cheese. 

Dating,  «.    Arbitration. 

Datlb,  ».  (1)  To  blot  out. 
(2)  To  dally,  or  tarry. 

Dat-liohts,  8,  The  eyes.  North, 

Datlight's-gatb,  «.   Twilight. 

Dat-nbt,  s.  a  net  for  taking 
small  birds. 

Dat-nettlb,  «.  Dead  nettle. 

Datnlt,  adv.  {A,'N.)  Disdain- 
fully. 

Datntel,  8,  A  dainty. 

Datntevous,  adj.  Choice;  dainty. 
Daneiyvotuefyt  daintily. 

Datsman,  8.     An  arbitrator,  or 

umpire. 

If  one  man  sinne  against  another,  tUute- 
men  may  make  his  peace,  but  if  a  man 
sinne  against  the  Lord,  who  can  be 
his  dayesmanf 

TindaVs  Bible,  1  Sam.  2. 

If  neighbours  were  at  variance,  they  ran 

not  streight  to  law, 
Jkuesmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost 

them  not  a  straw. 

New  Customer  0.  PL,  i,  260. 

Simus  and  Crito,  my  neighbours,  are  at 
controversie  here  about  their  lands,  and 
they  have  made  me  umpire  and  daiee- 
man  betwixt  them. 

Terence  in  English,l641. 

Dats-math,  8.  (1>  An  acre,  the 
quantity  mown  by  a  man  in  one 
day.   West. 
(2)  Any  small  portion  of  ground. 

Dattale,  8.   Day  time. 

Dattaleman,  8.  A  chance-la- 
bourer, one  employed  only  from 
day  to  day.  Daytale-pacey  a 
slow  pace. 

Dat-work,  8,  (1)  Work  done  by 
the  day. 

(2)  Three  roods  of  land.  "Four 
perches  make  a  dayworke;  ten 
dayworks  make  a  roode  or  quar- 
ter." Twysden  MSS. 

Daze,  v.   To  dazzle.  Spen8. 

Dazed,  adj.  (1)  Dull ;  sickly. 
(2)  Confused. 
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(3)  Spoilt,  as  in  cooking. 

(4)  Of  a  dun  colour. 
Dazeo,  8.    A  daisy,  Cumb. 
De,  (!)  8.  {A..N.)   God. 

(2)  The. 

Dea.   Do.  We8tm. 
Dead,  (1)  ».   To  deaden.  North. 
(2)v.    To  kill. 

(3)  8.   Death.  Suf. 

(4)  part.  p.   Fainted.  We8t. 

(5)  adv.  Exceedingly;  com- 
pletely. North, 

Dead-boot,  8.  (A.-S.)  Church  ser- 
vices  done  for  the  dead;  penance. 

Dead-goal,  8.    A  cinder.  North. 

Dead-doing,  adj.  Destructive. 
Speruer. 

Dead-hedge,  8.  A  hedge  made  of 
dead  thorns,  &c.,  wattled  with- 
out any  live  wood. 

Dead-horse.  To  pull  the  dead 
horse,  to  work  for  wages  already 
paid. 

Dead-house,  s.  A  place  for  the 
reception  of  drowned  persons. 

Dead-lift,  s.  The  moving  of  a 
motionless  body.  Hence,  a  situ- 
ation of  difficulty. 

Deadlt,  (1)  adv.    Very;  exceed- 
ingly. 
(2)  adj.   Sharp ;  active. 

Dead-man,  8.  (1)  Old  works  in  a 
mine. 

(2)  A  scarecrow.  West. 

(3)  When  the  soil  rises  higher 
on  one  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the 
other,  or  when  there  is  a  descent 
of  two  or  three  steps  into  a 
house,  the  part  of  the  wall  below 
the  surface  of  the  higher  soil  is 
called  dead-man.  Northampt, 

Dead-man's-thumb,  8,  An  old 
name  for  a  meadow  flower, 
which  was  of  a  blue  colour. 

Dead-mate,  s.  A  stale-mate  in 
chess. 

Dead-mbn,  8.     Empty  ale-pots. 

Dead-men's-fingbrs,  8.  The 
small  portions  of  a  crab  which 
are  unfit  for  food. 
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Dbad-nip,  4k  A  bine  mark  on  the 
body,  aseribed  to  witchcraft. 
Norih. 

Dbad-pay,  &.  The  continued  pay 
of  soldiers  actually  dead,  which 
dishonest  officers  appropriated 
illegally. 

Most  of  them  [captains]  know  arithmetic 

80  well, 
That  in  a  muster,  to  preserve  dead-pays, 
They'll  make  twelve  stand  for  twenty. 
Jf'ebster's  JppiuSt  v,  i,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  437. 

Dbads,    «.     The    under-stratum. 

Dev, 
Deadst,  8,  The  height.  Dekker. 
Dbaf,  (1)  adj.  Decayed;  tasteless; 

applied  to  nuts,  corn,  &c. 

(2)  V.  To  deafen. 
Dbaflt,      \adj.     Lonely;    soli- 

DBAVELiE,  J  tary. 
Dbaf-ears,  8.    The  valves  of  a 

beers  heart.  Norihampt. 
Deaf-nettle,  8.   The  dead  nettle. 
Db AIL-HEAD,  8,    A  uarrow  plat  of 

ground  in  a  field.  Cvanb, 
Dbak,  (1)  8.    A  ditch.  Kent. 

(2)  V,    To  fight.  North. 
Deal,  {A.-S.)  (1)  v.    To  divide; 

to  distribute.  See  Dele. 

{2)8.    A  dole. 
Dealbatb,  v.  {Lat.)  To  whiten. 
Deal-tree,  s.    The  fir-tree.  Deal- 
apples,  fir  apples.  East, 
Deam,  adj.  Lonely ;  solitary.  North. 
Dean,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)   A  valley. 

(2)  8.   A  din ;  a  noise.  Esses. 

(3)  «.    To  do.   Yorksh. 
Dea-nettle,  «.  Wild  hem  p.  iVbrM. 
Dear.    See  Dere. 

Deared,  part.  p.  Frightened ;  con- 
founded. Exmoor. 

Dearly,  adv.    Extremely.   Var.  d. 

Dbarn,  (1)  adj.  Lonely.  North, 
(2)  8.  A  door  or  gate  post.  North. 

Dearnful,  adj.  Melancholy. 
Spenser. 

Death,  a^;.    Deaf.  Suffolk. 

Death  IN  6,  s.    Decease. 

Death's-herb,  8.  Nightshade. 

I>£ath's-man,  8,  An  executioner. 


Dbath8msa«»  1  «.  a  rapidly  £iiil 
DEAM,  J  disease-ioiCidentto 

chiUiren. 

Dbaurat,  a^  {Lat.).  GildecL 

Dbavb,  v.  Ta  dieafen.  North. 

Deazed,  o^r*  Dry;  raw.  North. 

Debacchatb,  v.  {Lot')  To  Sfct  in 
a  rage ;  to  rave  furiously. 

Debarb,  adj.  Bare.  Drayt. 

Dbbashed,  a^.  Abashed. 

Debate,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)    To  fight. 
Debatemenir  contention. 
(2)  8.   Combat. 

Dbbaushment,  8.   A  debauehing. 

Debell,  v.  (Lot.)  To  conqo^  by 
war.  i)e6e2^/ton, conquest'* Who 
at  the  debellation  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nabuchadnezer."  Huloet, 

Debellish,  v.  To  embellish. 

Dbbeof,  8.  A  sort  of  spear. 

Deberries,«.  Gooseberrie8.i>0voii. 

Debile,  adj.  (Lat.)  Weak;  infirm. 

Debits,  s.  A  deputy. 

Deble,  8.  (A.'N.)   The  deviL 

Deboist,  adj.    Debauched. 

Dbbonaxre,  adj.  (A.^N.)  Cour- 
teous.; well-bred.    • 

Debonert^,  8.  {A.'N.)  Gentle- 
ness ;  goodness. 

Deboraine,  adj.  Honest. 

Debord,  v.  {Fr.)  To  run  into 
licence. 

Dbbosh,  v.  To  debauch. 

Debosheb,  8.  A  debauched  person. 

Debreide,  v.  To  tear. 

Debruse,  "I  V.      To     crush ;     to 
debryse,  j  bruise. 

Debut,  s.    Company ;  retinue. 

Decantate,  v.  {Lat.)   To  chant. 

Decard,  v.  To  discard. 

Degas,  s.  {A.-N.)  Ruin;  dilapi- 
dation. 

Deceivable,  adj.    Deceitful. 

Deceptubb,  8.   Deceit ;  fraud. 

Deched,  adj.  Foul ;  rusty.  Warw, 

Decipe,  v.  {Lat.)   To  deceive. 

Deck,  (1)«.  Apack  of  cards;  aheap 
of  anything.    Deck  the  board, 
lay  down  the  stakes.    Sweep  the 
decky  clear  the  stakes. 
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(2)  V.  To  put  anything^  in  otder* 

(3)  V,  To  tip  the  haft  of  any 
implemeiit  with  any  work;  to 
trim. 

Dbclars,  o.  To  blazon  anna. 

Declarembnt,  «.  A  declaration. 

Declinb,  tf.  (1)  To  incline;  to  bow 
down. 
(2)  To  undervalne. 

DeclosEi  v»  To  disclose. 

Decollation,  «.  {Lat.)  A  be- 
heading. 

Decopid.   See  Copped, 

Deoore,  9,  {A.-N,y   To  deeorate. 

DECounaENy  v,  {A,'N.)  To  dis- 
cover. 

Dbcrew,  V,  To  decrease.  S^ifenaer. 

DBCTTD,^ar^. j9.  Decked ;  adorned* 
Kynffe  Johan,  p.  18. 

Decurt,  v.  (Lai.)  To  shorten. 

Dbctpher,  p.  To  overcome. 

Dede,  (1)  s,  {A,'S.)  Death. 
(2)  V.  {A.'S.)  To  grow  dead. 
lS)pret.t.  of  da.  Did. 

(4)  8.  Deed;  battle. 
Dedeful,  adf.   Operative.   '*  This 

vertue  is  dedefuU  to  aU  Chrysten 
peofrfe."  The  Fe8iyvattfio\,Aiixn, 

Dedblt,  adf.  {A.^»)  Mortal. 
DedeUnee,  mortality. 

Dedbmen-yen,«.  a  sort  of  pulley  Sy 
called  also  dead-eyes, 

Dbdeyne,  8.  {A,'N.)  Disdain. 

Dbdir,  9,  To  tremble.  Yorksk, 

Dbdtfion,  8,  (Lot.)  A  yielding  up. 

Deduced.  (Lo/.)  Drawn  from. 

Deduct,  v,  (Lat.)  To  reduce. 

Deduit,  8,  {A,'N.)  Pleasure  \  en^ 
joyment. 

Dedyr,  adv.  Thither. 

Deb,  8.  (A,^N,)  A  die. 

Deedily,  adv.  Diligently,  Wesii. 

Deed8^«.  Refuse.  North, 

Deedy,  adf.  Industrious ;  very  ac- 
tive. Berks, 

Dbbf,  adj^  (A.'S.)  Deal 

Dbeqht,  V,  To  spread  mole-hilla. 
North. 

Deel,  8.  The  devlL  North. 

Deep,  a^f^  Cunning ;  crafty. 


Deer.  SeeDem. 

Dbbrhay,«.  a  great  net  for  catch- 
ing deer. 

Dees,  «.  (I)  {A.'N.)  Dice. 

(2)  The  place  wh^re  herrings 
are  dried.  Sussex. 

Debiv  (ly pret.  t.   Died.  Cumk, 

(2)  part,  p.  Dirtied.  Norths 

(3)  tf.  To  plaster  over  the  mouth 
of  an  oven  to  keep  in  the  heat. 

(4)  V.  To  wipe,  or  clean,.  North. 
Debting,  8.    A  yard  ot  cotton* 

N&rih. 

Dbevb,  p.  To  dipv  Suffolk. 

Defaded,  part.  p.  Faded;  de- 
cayed. 

Defailb,  v.  (A.'N.y  To  effect ;  to 
conquer. 

Defaillancb,  8.  {Fr.y  A  defect. 

DEFAiTBDj^Nir^.;?.  (i^.-iV.)  WasteA 

Defalk,  p.  (Lat.)  (1)  To  lop  off; 

to  diminish ;  to  detract  fh>m. 

For  %revitie  is  then  commendable,  when 
catting  off  impertinent  and  xmseawnih 
able  delates,  it  defalketh  nothing  from 
the  knowledge  of  necessarie  and  mate- 
ritdl  pmnts.     Amrmanus  Mared.y  1609^ 

(2)  To  abate  in  a  reckoning. 
Defame,  (I)  s,  (A.-N.)  Infamy. 

(2)  V.  To  make  infamous. 

(3)  8.  Defamation. 

Fond  men  unjustly  doe  abuse  your  names, ' 
With  slandioua  speeches,  and  most  Alse 
defaiMS. 

BowlandSt  Knaoe  ofCluhSt  16ni. 

Defamous,  adj.  Reproachful. 
Defarb,  v.  {A.-N,)   To  undo. 
Dbfated,  part,  p.  {Lat.)  Wearied. 
Dbfatioatb,  v.  (Lat.)  To  tira; 
DEFAULTY,o<(f*.(Fr.)  Blameworthy. 
Defautb,  s,  {A,'N,)  Want ;  defeciL 

Defauteles,  perfect. 
Dbfeasance,  8.  Defeat.  Spenser. 
Defeat,  (1)  tr.  To  disfigure. 

(2)  8.    The  act  of  destruction. 
Defeature,  «•  (1)  Deformity. 

(2)  Defeat. 
Dsfect,  «>i  (Lat.y    To  iijure»  or 

take  away. 
Defbnce,  8.  {A.'N.)  Prohibition. 
Defbnceo,  part,  p.  Fortified. 
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Defende,  (1)  V.  {J,'N,)    To  for- 
bid ;  to  prohibit. 
(2)  ».  To  preserve. 
l2>)pari.p.  Defended. 

Defensort,  8,  {Lat.)  Defence. 

Deffe,  adj.  Neat ;  trim.  Leic, 

Deffete.  {A.'N.)    To  cut  up  an 
animal.    A  hunting  term. 

Deffuse,  #.   {A.'N,)     Vanquish- 
ment.  Morte  Arthure. 

Defhed,  «.  (A.-S,)  Deafness. 

Defiance,  s.   Refusal ;  rejection. 

Deficate,  adj.  Deified.  Chaticer, 

Defien,     \  V.  (A.'S,)  To  digest;  to 
defiSen,  J  consume ;  to  dissolve. 

Definishe,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  define. 

Definitive,  adj.  Final ;  positive. 

Deflt,  adv.  Neatly ;  fitly. 

Defoille,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  vanquish. 

Deformate,  adj.  Deformed. 

Defoule,  v.  To  defile ;  to  pollute. 

Defoulinos,  8.    The  marks  made 
by  a  deer's  feet  in  wet  soil. 

Defouterino,  8.  {A.'N.)   Failing. 

Defraudation,  «.  Fraud. 

Deft,  adj»    Neat ;  dexterous ;  ele- 
gant. 

He  said  I  were  a  deft  lass. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

A  pretty  court  leg,  and  a  deft,  dapper 
personage.         C^pman,  May  Day,  i,  1. 

Deftly,  adv.  Neatly ;  softly. 

Dffftly  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewels,  like 
puppets.    Beehive  of  Romish  Ch.,  Z  6. 

And  perching  deftly  on  a  quaking  spray, 
Nye  tyr'd  herself  to  make  her  hearer  stay. 
Brovme's  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  3. 

Defull,  adj.  (A.'S.)  Diabolical. 
Defunct,  adj.  Functional.  Shakeap. 
Dbfye,  V.  {A.'N.)  (1)  To  defy. 
(2)  To  reject :  to  refuse. 

Foole !  sayd  the  pagan,  I  thy  gift  defye, 
But  use  thy  fortune  as  it  doth  befall. 

Sjaens.,  F.  Q.,  U,  viii,  52. 

Dec,  v.    To  moisten ;  to  sprinkle ; 

to  ooze  out.  North. 
De-6amboys,  8.  A  viol-de-gambo. 
Deg-bound,   \adj.  Swelled  in  the 

DEG-BOWED,  J  stomach.  North, 
Degender,  V,  To  degenerate. 


Dbgenerous,  adj.  Degenerate. 
Degg,  v.  To  shake.  West, 
Deggt,  adj.  Drizzly ;  foggy.  North, 
Deghghe,  V,  To  die. 
Dbgised,  part,  p,  {A.'N,)    Dis- 
guised. 
Deglubing.  {Lot.)  Skinning. 

Now  enter  his  taxing  and  degluHng 
face,  a  squeezing  look,  like  that  of 
YespasianuB,  as  if  ne  were  breeding  over 
a  close-stool.  Cleateland's  Po«iim,  iO&l. 

DiRQOVTED,  part.p,  {A.'N,)  Spot- 
ted. 

Degree,  8.  (A^N,)  A  stair,  or  set 
of  steps. 

Dehort,  v.  {Lat.)  To  dissuade. 

Deid,  part,  p.   Dyed. 

Deiden,  j9re/.  t.pL  {A.'S.)  Died. 

Deie,  v.  {A.'S.)  (1)  To  die. 
(2)  To  put  to  death. 

Dbignousb,  adj,  {A.'NJ)  Disdain- 
ful 

Deine,  V,    To  deign. 

Deintee,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  precious 
thing ;  Value. 

Deinteous,  adj.  {A.'N.)  Choice. 

Deirie,  8.  A  dairy. 

Deis,  8.  The  chief  table  in  a  hall, 
or  the  raised  part  of  the  floor  on 
which  it  stood.  Properly,  the 
canopy  over  the  high  table. 

Deject,  (1)  ».   {Lat.)      To  cast 
away. 
{2)  part.  p.  Dejected.  Shahesp. 

Deke-holl,  8.  A  dry  ditch.  East, 

Dekeith,  8.  Decrease. 

Dekne,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  deacon. 

Del,  8.  {A.-S.)  (1)  A  part,  or  por- 
tion. 
(2)  The  devil. 

Delacerate,  V,  {Lat,)  To  tear  to 
pieces. 

The  fierce  Medea  did  delacerate 
Absyrtus  tender  members. 

The  Cyprian  Academy,  1647. 

Delare,^.  An  almsgiver.  Pr.  Parv. 

Delate.  {Lat.)  To  accuse ;  to  com- 
plain of. 

Delation,  *•  (1)  Delay. 
(2)  An  accusation.  Shakesp, 
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Delay,  (1)  v.  To  allay  metals,  &c. ; 
to  mix  with. 

(2)  s.  (^.'N.)  Array ;  ceremony. 

(3)  V,  To  assuage. 
DiLAYNE,  V,  (A.'N.)  To  delay. 
Dele,  v.  (1)  {A.-S,)    To  share ;  to 

distribute. 

(2)  To  bestow ;  to  partake. 

Delectation,  s,  (Lat.)  Delight. 

Dele-wine,  8,  A  foreign  wine,  said 

to  be  Rhenish. 

DsLF,     1  8.  (from  A,-S.  delfarit  to 

delft,  >dig.)    A  quarry,  ditch, 

DELVE,  J  or  channel. 

Before  their  flooring  channels  fure  detected 
Some  lesser  delJUf  the  fountain's  bottom 

sounding, 
Draw  out  the  baser  streams  the  sprinvs 

annoying.       Fletch.,  Purple  Jsl.,  lii,  IS. 

There  be  also  syringes,  i.  «.,  certaine 
fistulous  noukes  under  the  ground,  and 
full  of  windings ;  which,  by  report,  the 
tldlfnll  professors  of  old  ntes  navin^  a 
fore-knowledge  of  a  deluge,  and  fearing 
least  the  memorie  of  their  ceremonies 
should  be  quite  abolished,  built  in  divers 
places  within,  digested  orderly  by  cu- 
rious and  laborious  delfes:  and  upon 
the  wals,  hewed  out  of  the  very  rockes, 
engraved  many  kinds  of  fowles  and 
wild  beasts,  yea,  and  infinite  formes  of 
other  living  creatures;  which  being 
not  understood  of  the  Latines,  they 
called  hieroglyphicke  letters. 

AmnUanus  MareelUntu,  1609. 

Dslf-case,  i.  Shelves  for  crockery. 
North. 

Delft,  «.  A  spade  deep.  **  I  mean 
to  dig  a  delft  lower."  Leie, 

Delfulliche,  adv.  iA,-S,)  Dole- 
fully. 

Delfyn,  s,  a  dolphin. 

Delibate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  taste. 

Delibere,  v.  (A.'N,)  To  delibe- 
rate. 

Delicacie,  «.  (A.'N,)  Pleasure. 

Delicates,  s.  Delicacies. 

Delices,  «.  {A.'N.)  Pleasures; 
delights ;  delicacies. 

Delict,  «.  (A.'N.)  An  offence. 

Deli£,  adj.  (A.-N)  Thin ;  slender. 

Delirent,  adj.  (Lat.)  Doating. 

£nvie  of  a  forraigne  tyrant 
Threatueth  kings,  act  shepheards  hum- 
ble. 


Age  makes  silly  swaines  delirent. 
Thirst  of  rules  garres  great  men  stumble. 
England's  MelicoH,  1614. 

Delightsome,  adj.  Delightful. 

Dblit,  8.  {A.-N.)  Delight. 

Delitable,  adj.  DelightfuL 

Delitbn,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  delight. 

Delitous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Delightful. 

Deliver,  (A.-N.)  (1)  adj.  Active ; 
nimble.  Deliveme88jZ.%\\\iy.  De- 
Hverfyf  nimbly,  adroitly.  Deli- 
very y  activity. 

Swim  with  your  bodies, 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  deliverly. 

B.  ^  Fl.,  Two  NohU  K.,  ui,  6, 

But  the  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and 
freer  delivery.  Wotton. 

And  those  have  dartes  and  shorte 
bowes;  whiche  sorte  of  people  bebothe 
hardy  and  delyver  to  serche  woddes  or 
maresses,  in  the  whiche  they  be  harde 
to  be  beaten.        State  Fapere,  ill,  444. 

(2)  V.  To  despatch  any  business. 

Dblivebino,  8.  Division,  in  music. 

Delk,  8.  A  small  cavity.  East. 

Dell,  8.  An  old  cant  term,  for  a 
girl  not  yet  debauched. 

Dellect,  «.  Break  of  day.  Craven. 

Dellfin,  8.  A  low  place,  over- 
grown with  underwood.  Glouc. 

Delph,  8.  A  catch-water  drain. 
Line. 

Deluvy,  8.  (Lat.)  A  deluge. 

Delvb,  (1)  V.  (A.'S.)  To  dig;  to 
bury. 

(2)  8.    A  devil,  or  monster. 

(3)  V.  To  indent,  or  bruise.  North. 

Delveb,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  digger. 

Dblvol,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Doleful. 

Delyre,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  retard. 

Dem .  You  slut !  Easmoor. 

Demaine,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  manage. 

Demandant,  8.  A  plaintiff. 

Demands,  s.  A  question ;  a  riddle. 

Debiath.  See  Days-math. 

Demayb,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  dismay. 

Demaynes,  8.  (A.'N.)  Demesnes. 

Demb,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  judge. 

Demean,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  be- 
have; to  direct.  Demeanery  a 
conductor. 
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(2)  9,  Behaviour. 

Dbmsmbre,«.(JV*.)  To  dismember 

Dbminct,  8.  {LatJ)  Madness. 

Dbmenb,  V,  (A,'N.)  To  manage. 
Demeningt  behaviour. 

Dbmbntbd,  a^.  (Lot.)  Mad. 

Dbmeb,  «.  (jL'S.)  a  judge. 

Dbmbbb,     1(1)  V.  {A,'N.)    To 
OEMOBRE,  J  tarry. 
(2)  8.  Delay. 

Dbmbrits,  8,  Merits.  Shaketp, 

Dbmi-ct7lveb,in,  8.  A  cannon  of 
four  inches  bore. 

Dbmioretne,  8.  {A.'N.)  The  me- 
grim. 

And  where  ye  declare  by  your  seid 
letters,  that  the  same  erle  shulde  have 
one  cannon,  with  suche  other  munityon 
as  mought  here  be  sparred;  there  is 
here  no  cannon,  but  one  demy-cannon, 
which  we  will  sende  with  hvm,  and  one 
saore,  and  ^.  fawcons,  with  shott  and 
powdie,  and  fiftie  demihakes. 

State  Papers,  ill,  580. 

Demilance,  8,  {Fr.)  A  light  horse- 
man carrying  a  lance. 

Dem-in,  v.  To  collect,  as  clouds 
do.  North. 

Deming,  8.  (A.'S.)  Judgment. 

Demirep,  «.  A  woman  of  loose 
character. 

Demiss,  adj.  {Lat.)  Humble. 

Demonster,  v.  {Lai.)  To  show. 

Debiorance,  s.  (A.'N.)  Delay. 

Demple,  r.  To  wrangle. 

Demption,  8.  "  Colysion,  abjection, 
contraction,  or  demption  of  a 
vowel,  as  this,  thayre  for  the  ayre, 
thadvice,  for  the  advice.  Sympho- 
nesis."  Huloet. 

Demster,  8.  A  judge. 

Demure,  v.    To  look  demurely. 

Demycent,  8.  The  metal  part  of  a 
girdle  in  front. 

Demye,  8.  A  kind  of  close  jacket. 

Den,  (1)  «.  A  grave. 

(2)  8.  A  sandy  tract  near  the  sea. 

(3)  "  Good  den,"  good  evening. 
Denay,  (I)  V.  To  deny. 


A  vOlaina,  wwie  then  he  Hiai  Cliriit  be- 

tray'd. 
His  maister,  for  God's  son,  he  ne'er  drnt^it 
Bat  did  confesse  him  just  and.  innocent. 
BowUmdt,  Em.  <^Sp.  #•  2H.,  1613. 

(2)  8.  Denial. 
Dbnch,  adj.  Dainty.  North, 
Dene,  *.  (1)  A  valley.  North. 

(2)  A  din.  Ea8t. 

(3)  {A..N,)  A  dean. 
Dbnere,  8.  (Fr.)  A  penny. 
Dengb,  9.  To  ding  down. 
Denial,  s.      Injury;    drawback. 

We8t, 
Denk,  V.  To  think. 
Dbnnb,  V,  To  <Un ;  to  make  a  noise. 
Dennt,  8.   A  plum  which  wa&  ripe 

on  the  6th  of  August. 
Denominate,    part.    p.    (Lat.) 

Callied. 
Dbnota.t9»  V,  (Lat.)  To  denote. 
DENSHBRiNOy  (from  Denshire,  as 

Devonshire  was  formeiiy  calied.) 

See  Bum-beking, 
Dent,  (1)  «.    A  blow,  as  a  dap  of 

thunder. 

(2)  V.    The  worst  of  anything. 

Svff, 

{y^  part,  p.  Indented.  North. 
Dentethus,  8.  Dainties. 
Dentie,  adj.  Scarce. 
Dentob,  8.  An  indenture. 
Denty,  adj.  Tolerable ;  fine.  North. 
Denude,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  untie  a 

knot ;  to  disengage. 
Denul,  v.  To  annul. 
Deny,  v.  To  refuse ;  to  reject. 
Denytb,  v.  To  deny. 
Deol,  8.  (A.'S.)  Dole ;  griet  Deal' 

fuly  dolefuL 
Deorkhede,  8.  (A.'S.)  Darkness. 
Defardus.  An  oath,  De  par  Dieut, 
Depart,  v.  (1)  {A.'N.)    To  distri- 

bute ;  to  divide ;  to  separate.  De- 
partablCf  divisible. 

Bight  worshipfull,  understanding  bow 
like  Scilirus  the  Scythians  fagot  yon 
are  all  so  tied  togither  with  the  brotherly 
bond  of  amitie,  that  no  division  or  dis* 
sention  can  depart  you. 

Lodge,  Wits  Miserie,  1596. 

(2)  To  disband  a  body  of  people. 
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Departer,  «.  A  refiner  of  metals. 
Depasture,  v.    To  pasture. 

The  goats  climb  rocks,  and  promontories 
steep, 

The  lower  ground  depasture  flocks  of  sheep. 

(Meu*e  Epigram*^  Kill. 

Depb,  adj.  Low. 

Depeche,  v.  (Fr,)  To  despatch. 

Depeinte,  V,  (A.'N.)  To  paint. 

I  sawe  depej/nted  upon  a  wall 
From  est  to  west  fm  many  a  favre  ymage. 
Of  sondry  tovers,  Ijice  as  they  were  of  age, 
I-set  in  order  after  they  were  true. 

Ljfdgate^e  Temple  ofGUu. 

Depbll,  v.  (JLat.)  To  drive  away. 

Dependancb,  t.Atermusedbyour 
earlier  dramatists  for  the  subject 
of  a  dispute  likely  to  end  in  a 
duel.  Masters  of  dependencies 
were  bravoes,  who  undertook  to 
regulate  the  grounds  of  a  quarrel. 

The  bastinado  I  a  most  proper  and  suffi- 
cient dependance,  warranted  by  the 
great  Caranza. 

B.  Jon,,  Every  M.inhU  H.,  i,  5. 

Your  hieh  offers. 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependendeSf 
That  by  compounding  differences  'tween 

others. 
Supply  tiieir  own  necessities,  with  me 
Will  never  carry't.  B.  ^  Fl.,  Eld.  Bro.,  ▼,  1. 

Depekino,  s.  The  nets  used  by  the 
Yarmouth  herring  busses  were 
made  in  breadths  of  six  feet. 
The  necessary  depth  was  obtained 
by  sewing  together  successive 
breadths*  and  each  breadth  was 
called  a  deepening, 

Dbplikb,  adv»  {/i,»S»)  Deeply. 

Dbposei  s,  a  deposit. 

Deppei^,  adJ,  {A.'S.)  Deeper. 

Depravb,  v.  To  traduce. 

Hereford^  have  with  thee :  nay,  I  cannot 

have 
That  ^ich  thou  hast :  for,  thou  hast  mirth 

and  ease : 
I  say  not  slouth,  lest  I  should  thee  deprave, 
Baviee,  Scourge  of  Folly ,  1611. 

Dbprbsb,  V,  {J,'N,)      To  press 

down. 
Dbpttre,  V,  To  purify. 
Dbputb,  par/,  p.  Deputed. 
DBdUACB,  V.  (Lot,)  To  crush. 


Deracinatb,  v.  (Lot)  To  root  up. 

Deraike,  v.  To  quarrel ;  to  con- 
test. See  Darrttigne. 

Dbrayb,(1)*.  (-^.-iNT.)  Confusion; 
noise. 
(2)  V,  To  act  as  a  madman. 

Dbre,  (I)  V,  {A,'S,)  To  injure. 

(2)  V.    To  hurry,  or  frighten  a 
child.  Exmoor, 

(3)  8,  {A,-S,)      Wild  animals. 

**  Rattes  and  myse  and  such  smal 

dere,"  Bevis  of  Hampton, 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

Shakeep.,  Lear,  lii,  4. 

(4)  adj,  {J,'S,)  Dear ;  predons. 
'5)  adj.  Noble ;  honorable. 
[6)  V,  To  dare. 
Y)  8,  Dearth. 
,'8)  adj.  Dire ;  sad.  East. 

Dbrbione,  V,  (A.'N,)  To  justify ; 
to  prove. 

Dbrelichb»  adv.  Joyfully. 

Derbling,  s.  (A,'S,)  Darling. 

Dbrblt,  adv,  Direly ;  extremely. 
East, 

Derbnes,  s,  (A,'S.)  Attachment. 

Dbreworthe,  adj,  (ji,'S.)  Pre- 
cious; honorable.  Derworthy' 
nesse,  honour. 

Dereyne,  (1)  s,  {A,'N.)    Agree- 
ment ;  arbitration. 
(2)  V,  To  derange,  or  disorder. 

Derfb,  adj.  Strong;  fierce.  Morte 
Arthure, 

Dergy,  adj.  Short  and  thick-set. 
West, 

Dbrivatb,  V,  {Lat.)  **  Derivate,  as 
to  take  from  one,  and  lay  it  to 
anothers  charge.  Derivo,"  fTti- 
het, 

Derk,  adj,  {A,-S,)  Dark.  Derkhede, 
darkness. 

Derl,  «.  To  scold.  Yorksh, 

Dbrlily,  adv.  {A,'S,)  Dearly. 

Derne,  (1)  adj,  {A,'S.)     Secret. 

Demeliket  secretly. 

Who,  wounded  with  report  of  beauties 

pnde, 
Unable  to  rettiaine  his  derne  desire. 

Trag,  qf  Ware  qf  Oynt, 
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(2)  V.  To  hide;  to  Bkulk. 

But  look  how  soon  they  heard  of  Holo- 

ferne 
Their  courage  qnail'd,  and  they  began  to 

deme.  Hudson^  in  mgl.  Fam, 

Dernbre,  «.  A  threshold. 
Derkful,  a^.  Dismal;  sad.  Spens. 
Dernlt,  adv.  Mournfully;  severely. 

Spens. 
Derogate,  part,  p.    Degraded. 
Derot,  ».  (1)  (Fr.)  A  sort  of  cloth. 

(2)  A  company.  North. 
Derre,  adj,  {J,-S.)  Dearer. 
Derrest,  adj.  Noblest.  Gawayne. 
Derrick,  s,  (1)  A  spar  arranged  to 

form  an  extempore  crane. 

(2)  (A.-S.  dweorg.)    A  fairy,  or 

pixy.  Devon, 
Derring-do,  s.  Warlike  enterprise 

{daring   deed).     Derring-doers, 

heroes. 

For  ever,  who  in  derring-do  were  dread. 
The  lofty  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

iSpens.,  Shep.  Kal.f  Sept.,  65. 

Derse,  (1)  8.  Havock. 

(2)  V.  To  dirty ;  to  spread  dung. 

(3)  «.  To  cleanse ;  to  beat.  Cra- 
ven. 

Derthyne,©.  To  make  dear.  Pr.P. 

Dertre,  8.  (A.-N.)   A  tetter. 

Derye,  *.  (A.'S.)  Hurt ;  barm. 

Descant,  8.  Variation  in  music. 

Descensorie,  8.  A  vessel  used  in 
alchemy  to  extract  oils. 

Desces,  8.  Decease ;  death. 

Desceyvance,  8.  {A.'N.)  Deceit. 

Descharge,  v.  To  deprive  of  a 
charge. 

Descide,  v.  (Lat.)  To  cut  in  two. 

Desclaunder,  8.  Blame. 

Descrie,  v.  To  give  notice  of;  to 
discover. 

Descrive,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  describe. 

Descure,  \v.  (A.'N.)  To  dis- 
DESCuvER,  J  cover. 

Desbsperaunce,  8.  (A.'N.)  De- 
spair. 

Deserie,  v.  (Fr.)  To  disinherit. 

Deserve,  v.  To  earn. 


Desese,  8.  (A.'N.)  Inconyenience. 

Desevy,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  deceive. 

Desoeli,  adv.  (A.'N.)  Secretly. 

Desidery,  8.  (Lat.)  Desire. 

Desight,  8.    An  unsightly  object. 
Wilt8. 

Design,  v.  (Lai.)  To  point  out. 

Desire,  v.  To  invite. 

Desiree,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Desirable. 

Desirite,  part. p.  (A.'N.)  Ruined. 

Desirous,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Eager. 

Deslayie,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Impure. 

Deslaye,  v.  (A.'N.)    To  deny ;  to 
blame. 

Desfarple,  v.  To  disperse. 

Despeed,  v.  To  despatch. 

Despende,  v.  To  consume. 

Despens,  8.  (A.'N.)  Expense. 

Desperate,  adv.  Very ;  great. 

Despite,  8.  (A.'N.)  Mdice ;  spite. 
Despiioit8i  very  angry. 

Despoile,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  undress. 

Dess,  v.    (1)  To  lay  carefully  to- 
gether. Cumh. 

(2)  To  cut  hay  from  a  stack. 
North. 

Dessable,  adv.  Constantly.  North. 

Dbsse,  8.  A  desk. 

Dessment,  8.  Stagnation.  North. 

Dessorr^.  See  Blanc. 

DESTfpret.  t.  Didst.  Rob.  Glouc. 

Destaunce,  8.  (A.'N.)  Pride ;  dis- 
cord. 

BESTEf  part.  p.  Dashed. 

DESTEiGNED,^ar/./7.  Stained ;  dis- 
figured. 

Destene,       \8.    (A.'S.)      Des- 
destenyng,  j  tiny. 

Destinable,  adj.  (Lat.)  Destined. 

Destinatb,  v.  (Lat.)  To  destine. 

Destituable,  adj.  (Fr.)  Destitute. 

Destour,  8.  (A.'N.)     A  disturb- 
ance. 

Destre,  8.  (A.'N)  A  turning. 

Destreine,  v.  (A.'N.)     To  con- 
strain ;  to  vex. 

Destrere,  8.   (A.'N.)      A  war- 
horse. 

Destruib,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  destroy. 

Destbynge,  v.  To  divide. 
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DssTUTED,  adj.  Destitute;  wanting. 

Desuete,  adj.  (Lat.)  Out  of  use. 

Desumb,  v.  (Lat.)  To  take  away. 

Deswarre,  adv.  Doubtlessly. 

Detacte,  v.  To  backbite. 

Detect,  v.  To  accuse,  Shakesp, 

DETERMiNAT,jE7ar/.j7.  {Lot.)  ^cd. 

Determine,  v.  (Lat.)  To  termi- 
nate. 

Determission,  8,  Determination ; 
distinction.  Chaucer, 

Dbtbstant,  9,  One  who  detests ; 
a  term  used  by  Bishop  Andrews, 
temp.  Jac.  I. 

Dethe,  adj.  Deaf.  See  Death, 

Dbthwaro,  8.  The  approach  of 
death. 

Detract,  v.  (Lat.)  To  avoid. 

Detrae,  v.  (Lat.)  To  thrust  down. 

Detriment,  8,  A  small  sum  of 
money  paid  annually  by  barristers 
for  the  repairs  of  their  inns  of 
court. 

Dette,  8,  (A.'N.)  A  debt. 

Deuce,  s.  The  devil.  Var,  dial. 
Deticidt  very,  much. 

Deuk,  v.  To  bend  down.  Bed/. 

Deule,  8.  The  devil. 

Deu8,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Sweet. 

Deusan,  8.  A  sort  of  apple ;  any 
hard  fruit. 

Deo8£WYNS,«.  Twopence.  DeJcher. 

Deutert,  1  «.  a  plant  having  the 
DEWTRT,  J  same  quality  as  night- 
shade. 

Oh  ladies,  have  pity  on  me,  I  believe 
some  rogue,  that  had  a  mind  to  marry 
me,  eave  me  deutery  last  night,  and  I 
was  disguis'd  and  lost  the  key  too,  and 
my  lady  has  discharged  me,  to  beg  in 
my  old  age. 

ShadweU,  The  Scowrers,  1691. 

Deutyrauns,  8.  Some  kind  of 
wild  beasts.  K.  AlisaundeVt  5416. 

Devald,  v.  To  cease.  North. 

Devant,  8,  (Fr.)  An  apron. 

Deye,  v.  To  dive ;  to  dip.  Ea8t. 

D^YEhin  Qf  part,  a.  Throwingdown. 

Develop,  v,  {Ft.)  To  envelop. 

Deverb,  8,  {Jt.'N.)  Duty ;  endea- 
vour. 


Deviaunt,  part,  a.    Deviating. 

Device,  8.  Any  piece  of  machinery 
moved  by  wires  or  pulleys. 

Devil,  8.  In  the  devil  way^  i.  e,, 
in  the  name  of  the  devil.  The 
devil  ridee  on  a  fiddle8tiek,  a 
phrase  to  express  something  un- 
expected and  strange.  Shakeap. 
The  devil  and  all  to  dOf  a  great 
fuss. 

Deyilino,  8.  The  swift.  Var.  d. 

Devilment,  8,  Mischief.  North. 

Devil*s-bed-post,  8.  The  four  of 
clubs. 

Deyil's-bit,  8.  The  8cabio8a  mc- 
ciea. 

Devil*s-bonrs,  8.  Dice.  DeJcher. 

Dbvil's-co ACHHORSE,  1  8.  Au  in- 
deyil's-racehorse,  J  sect,  the 
ocypu8  olens  of  Lin. 

Devil's-cow,  8.  A  kind  of  beetle. 
Som. 

Devil-screecher,  8.  The  swift. 
We8t. 

Deyil's-dancino-hour,  8.  Mid- 
night, in  allusion  to  the  sabbaths 
of  the  witches. 

Dbyil's-dung,  8.  Assafcetida. 

Dbyil's-gold.ring,  s.  a  palmer 
worm.  North. 

Canker-worm  which  creapeth  most 
coraonly  on  colewortes,  some  do  call 
them  the  {Uvyls-goldrynge^  and  some  the 
colewort  worme.  Eruca.  Huloet. 

Deyil's-mint,  8.  An  inexhaustible 

fund. 
Devil's-nbedle,  8,      The  large 

dragon  fly. 
Devil's-pater-nostbr.  To8ay  the 

devil^8  pater-nostert  to  grumble. 
Dbyil's-snuff-box,  «.    The  puff- 
ball. 
Deviltry,  8.    Anything  unlucky 

or  hurtful.  East. 
Devinal,  8.  A  wizard. 
Dbyineresse,  8.    A  prophetess ;  a 

witch. 
Detino-pond,  8.     A  pond  from 

which  water  is  drawn  by  dipping 

a  pail.  Ea8t. 
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Dbyinino,  «.  {A,'N,)  Divination. 
Devise,  v.  {A.-N.)   (1)  To  direct ; 
to  order ;  to  relkte. 

(2)  To  get  knowledge  of;  to  espy. 

(3)  At  point  devise  (a  French 
phrase),  with  the  utmoat  ex- 
actness. 

Dbvoide,  ».  {A,~N.)    (1)  To  re- 
move. 
(2)  To  avoid,  or  shun. 

Dbyoib,  8,  (A.'N,)  Duty, 

Than  the  saide  sir  Ra«r  Grey  deperted 
from  the  saide  heroud,  ant  pat  hym  in 
devoir  to  make  deffence. 

MS.  CcU.  Jrm.y  L  ix. 

DtYOhVTHJh  part,  p,  (Lot.)  Rolled 
down. 

Dbyotereb,  8,  {A.'N.)    An  aduL- 
terer. 

Devotion,  «.  A  thing  consecrated. 

DsvouRE,9.  To  deflower,  or  ravish. 

Dbvoutement,  adv,  (A.-N.)    De- 
voutly. 

Devow.v.  (1)To  disavow.  Fletcher, 
(2)  To  dedicate  to. 

Devulsion,  8.    A  breaking  up. 

Dew,  v.  To  rain  slightly. 

Dew-beaters,  8,      Coarse  oiled 
shoes  that  resist  the  dew. 

Dewberry,  *.  (A.'S.)      (1)  The 
rubu8  chamosmorusi  often  con> 
fused  with  the  blackberry,  but 
its  fruit  is  larger. 
(2)  The  gooseberry.   Var.  d. 

Dew-bit,  s.    A  first  meal  in  the 
morning.   West. 

Dew-drink,  1  8.    The  first  allow- 
DEw-cup,    J  ance  of  beer  to  har- 
vest men.  East. 

Dewe,  pret.  t.  of  daye.  Dawned. 

Dewen,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  deafen. 

Dewing,  s.    The  dew. 

Dewlap,  s.    (1)  A  coarse  woollen 
stocking,  buttoned  over  another 
to  keep  the  leg  dry.  Kent. 
(2)  The  nymphs  pudendi.    See 
Cotgrave,  v.  Landie. 

Dewrb,  v.  To  endure.  See  Dure, 

Dew -rounds,  s.    The  ring-walks 
oi  deer. 


Dewsibrs,  8.  The  valves  of  a  p^'s 
heart.  West, 

Dew-snail,  s,  a  slug.  North, 

Dewtrt.  See  DetUery, 

Dexe,  8.  A  desk. 

Dextbbical,  adj.  Dexterous. 

Dry,  8,  The  servant  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  dairy.  Dep^w^,tL 
dairy-woman.  Palsgrave, 

Deyb,  v.  (A,'S,)  To  die. 

Dbyer,  8,  (A.'S,)  A  dier. 

Deykb,  8,  A  hedge.  Cumb, 

Dbyl,  8,  A  part.  See  Dek, 

Deyled,  adj.   Careworn.  Cmmi. 

Dbynous,  adJ,  {A,'N.)  DisdainfoL 
Deymmakede,  scornfulness.  Di^ 
nydf  disdained. 

Deyre,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  injure. 

Dbytron,  8,  Daughters. 

Dezick,  8,  A  day's  work.  Sussex, 

D^zzTtDfpart.p.  Injured  by  cold. 
Cumb. 

Dbje,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  die. 

Diablo,  excl.  (Span.)  Hie  devil  I 

Dial,  s,  A  compass.  Var.  d. 

Dialogue,  s.  The  eighth  part  of  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper.  North, 

Diamer-window,«.  The  projecting 
window  in  a  roof.  Northampt. 

Diapenidion,  8.  (Gr.)  An  elec- 
tuary. 

Diaper,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  deco- 
rate with  various  colours ;  to  em- 
broider. 

(2)  8.   A  rich  figured  cloth ;  also 
a  sort  of  printed  linen. 

DiB,  (1)  V.  To  dip. 

(2)  «.  A  valley.  North, 

(3)  8.  The  cramp-bone.  Dorset, 
DiBBEN,  8.  A  fillet  of  veal.  Devon. 
Dibbity,  8.  A  pancake.   Var.  d. 
Dibble,  1  «.  A  setting  stick.  Var, 

dibber,  J  dial. 

Dibble-dabble,«.  Rubbish.  North, 

Dibbler,  8,  A  pewter  plate. 
Cumb, 

DiBLES,  8.    Difficulties.    East. 

Dibs,  s,  (1)  The  small  bones  in  the 
knees  of  a  sheep,  uniting  the 
bones  above  and  below  the  joint. 
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(2)  A  game  played  with  sheep 
bones. 

(3)  Money. 

DiBSTONE,  8,    Tossing  pebbles.  A 

child's  game. 
DicACious,  adj,  {Lat.)  Talkative. 
DiCA&E,  8,  A  digger. 
DiOB,  8.  A  piece.   Yorksh. 
DiCHEy  V.  (A.-S.)  To  dig.  Dicher, 

a  digger. 
DiCHT.   See  Dight. 
Dick,  {1)8,    A  leather  apron  and 

bib,  worn  by  poor  children  in  the 

North. 

i2)  V,  To  deck,  or  adorn.  North, 
3)  •.  The  bank  of  a  ditch.  Norf. 

(4)  8,  A  sort  of  hard  cheese.  Suj^. 
DicK-A-DiLVER,«.  The  periwinkle. 

East, 

DiCKASs,  8,  A  jack-ass.  North. 

DiCK-A-TUESDAY,  8,  A  sort  of  hob- 
gobhn.  ''Ghosts,  hobgoblins,  Will 
with  a  msp, or  Dicke-O'  Tuesday,'* 
The  Vow-breaker,  1636,  ii,  1. 

DicK-DANDiPRAT,  8,  Threc-half- 
pence. 

DiCKEN,  a.  The  devil. 

Dicker,  (perhaps  from  Lat,  deeas.) 
The  quantity  of  ten,  of  any  com- 
modity ;  as  a  dicker  of  hides. 

Behold,  said  Fas,  a  whole  dicker  of  wit. 

Pembr.  Are.y  p.  398. 

Dick-holl,  8,  A  ditch.  Norf. 

DiCK-POT,  *.  A  brown  earthen  pot, 
sometimes  pierced  with  holes, 
and  filled  with  bright  coals  or 
wood  embers,  placed  by  women 
under  their  petticoats  to  keep  their 
feet  and  legs  warm.  Northampt. 

DiCKT,  8,  (1)  A  common  leather 
apron. 

(2)  A  woman's  under-petticoat, 
m  The  top  of  a  hill.  West, 

(4)  A  donkey. 

(5)  //  is  all  dickey  with  him,  it  is 
all  over  with  him.   See  Dicken, 

DiCKT-BIRD,  8.   A  louse. 

DiCT,  8,  {Lat,)  A  saying. 
DiCTiTATB,  V.  {Lat,)     To  speak 
often. 


A  cow's  teat.    Var.  d. 


DicTouR,  8,  {A.'N,)  A  judge. 
Did,  v.  To  hide.  Craven. 
DiDAL,  (1)  8,    A  triangular  spade. 

East, 

(2)  V,  To  clean  a  ditch  or  river. 
DiDAPPER,  8.  The  little  diver. 

DiDD,      1 
DIDDY,  J     ' 

DiooER,  V.  To  shiver.  North, 
Diddle,  {\)  v.  To  cajole. 

(2)  V.  To  dawdle.  East. 

(3)  V.  To  hum  a  tune.  North. 

(4)  8.   A  contrivance  for  taking 
salmon.   West. 

Diddlecome.  Sorely  vexed.  West. 

Diddles,  «.  (1)  Young  ducks.  Eb«^. 
(2)  Sucking  piga.  Northampt. 

Diden,  pret.  t.  pi.  of  do. 

Dido,  s.  A  trick,  or  trifle. 

DiERE,  8.  {A.'S.)  a  wild  beast. 

DiERN,  adj.  Severe ;  stern.  West, 

Diet,  s.  To  take  diet,  to  be  put 
under  a  regimen  for  the  lues 
venerea. 

Diet,  1  ».  {A.-N.)  Daily  food. 
DiETE,  J  Diet'breadf  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  bread.  Diet-hov^e,  a 
boarding  house. 

DiFFADE,  V,  {A.-N.)  To  damage, 
or  destroy. 

DiFFAME,  (1)  8.  {A.'N.)  Bad  repu- 
tation. 

(2)  V,  To  disgrace. 

(3)  V,  To  spread  abroad  the  fame 
of  any  one. 

DlFFIBULATE,  V.  {Lat.)  To  uu- 
button. 

Difficile,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Diflicult. 

DiFFiciLiTATE,  V,  {Lat.)  To  make 
difficult. 

Difficult,  adj.  Peevish ;  fretful. 
North. 

Diffide,  v.  {Lat.)  To  distrust. 

DiFFiGURE,  V.  (Fr.)  To  disfigure. 

DiFFiND,  V.  {Lat.)  To  cleave. 

DiFFiNE,».  {A.-N.)  To  determine. 

DiFFiNisH,  V.  To  define. 

DiFFODED,  part.  p.  Digged. 

DiFFUGOus,  adj.  {Lat.)  Flying  di- 
vers ways. 
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Diffuse,  adj.  Difficult. 
Diffused,  adj.    Wild ;  irreg^ar; 

confused ;    negligently    dressed. 

Diffuaedlyt  irregularly. 

Think  upon  love,  which  makes  all  creatures 

handsome. 
Seemly  for  eye-sight ;  go  not  so  diffusedly. 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit 

you.  B.  jr  Fl.,  Nice  Valour ,  act  iii. 

Dio,  (1)  «.  A  duck.    Chesh,    Dig- 
drid,  a  young  duck.  Lane. 
{?)  s.     A  mattock,  or  spade. 
Yorksh. 

(3)  V.  To  bury  in  the  ground. 

(4)  V,  To  spur ;  to  stab. 

(5)  V.  To  munch. 
DiooABLE,  adj.    Capable  of  being 

digged. 
Digging,  «.  A  spit  in  depth.  North. 
Diggings,  8.  Proceedings.  Devon. 
DiGHLE,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Secret. 
DiGHT,  V.  (!)  (A.'S.)   To  dispose ; 

to  array. 

Now  wote  we  thanne  stonde 
Tofijte; 
The  feend,  that  flesche,  and  eke  the  wordle, 
Ajeins  ous  heth  i-dixte. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(2)  To  ordain. 

In  water  ich  wel  the  cristny  her. 
As  Gode  himself  hyt  di'^te. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(3)  To  deck,  dress,  or  prepare ; 
to  put  on. 

Soon  after  them,  all  dauncing  in  a  row, 
The  comely  virgins  came,  with  eirlands 
dight.  Spens.,  F.  ^.,  i,xii,  6. 

But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight. 
Or  get  his  shield.  lb.,  I,  vii,  8. 

(4)  To  prepare,  or  clean.  North. 

(5)  To  foul,  or  dirty.  Ray. 
DiGHTiNGS,  8.  Deckings. 
DiGNE,  adj.  {A.-N.)    (1)  Worthy. 

Digneliche,  deservedly. 
(2)  Proud ;  disdainful. 

DiGNOSTicK,  s.  {Gr.)     An  indica- 
tion. 

DiGRAVE.  See  Dike-reve. 

Digress,  v.  To  deviate. 

Dike,  (1)  ».  {A.-S.)  A  ditch. 
(2)  V.  (A.'S.)     To  dig;  to  make 


ditches.       Diker,  a  hedger  or 

ditcher. 

(3)  8.    A  crack  or  breach  in  a 

strata  of  rock. 

(4.)  8.    A  small  pond,  or  river. 

Yorksh. 

(5)  8.  A  dry  hedge.  Cumb, 
DiKE-CAM,  s.  A  ditch  bank.  North. 
DiKE-REYE,  1  «.     An   officer  who 
DiORAYE,   J  superiiitends        the 

dikes  and  drains  in  marshes. 
DiKESMowLER,  8.  The  hedge-spar- 
row. 
DiKE-sTouR,  8.     A  hedge-stake. 

Cumb. 
DiLANiATE,  V.  (Lat.)     To  tear  in 

pieces. 
Dilatory,  8.  {Lat.)   A  delay. 
DiLDE,  V.  {A.'N)  To  protect. 
DiLDOB,  8.   Mentula  factitia.  Cot- 
grave  in  Godemiche. 
Dildrams,  8.    Improbable  tales. 

West. 
DiLB,  8.  The  devil. 
DiLECTioN,  8.  (Lat.)  Love. 
Dill,  8.    (1)  Hedge  parsley.   Var. 

dial. 

(2)  Two-seeded  tare.  Glouc. 

(3)  A  cant  word  for  a  wench. 
Dekker. 

DiLLAR,  8.  The  shaft-horse.  Wilis. 
DiLLE,  (1)  V.  To  soothe;  to  calm. 

(2)  V.    To  dull,  or  prevent. 

(3)  adj.  Dull ;  foolish. 
Dihi^ED, part. p.  Completed.  Ctim^. 
DiLLiNG,  8.  A  darling,  or  favorite ; 

the  youngest  of  a  brood. 

Whilst  the  bh^s  billing 
[Each  one  with  his  diUing 
The  thickets  still  filling 
With  amorous  notes. 

Drayt.,  Nymphal.,  3. 

Of  such  account  were — Titus  delici^e 
humani  generis,  and,  which  Aurelios 
Victor  hath  of  Vespasian,  the  diUing  of 
his  time,  as  Edgar  Ethcling  was  in  Eng- 
land, for  his  excellent  virtues. 

Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel. 

Dills,  s:  The  paps  of  a  sow.  East. 
DiLLY,  8,     (1)  A  small  public  car- 
riage. 
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(2)  A  sort  of  light  cart,  fonned 
by  a  hurdle  placed  on  an  axle- 
tree  and  wheels.  Somerset. 

(3)  A  game  played  with  pieces  of 
lead.  Norf. 

DiLNOTB,  9.  The  plant  cidamum, 
DiLT,  V.  To  stop  up.  North. 
DiLVE,  V.  To  cleanse  ore.  Comw. 
DiLYERBD,  adj.    Tired;  confused; 

drowsy ;  nervous.  East. 
Dim,  «.  (A.'S.)  Dimness. 
DiMBER,  adj.  Pretty.  Wore, 
DiMBLE, ».  A  dingle. 
DiMHEDE,  s.  {J.'S,)  Dimness. 
DiMiNiT,  V.  {Lat.)  To  diminish. 
DiMiNUTE,  adj.  {Lat.)  Imperfect. 
DiMME,  adj.  {J.'S.)  (1)  Dark. 

(2)  Difficult  to  understand. 
DiMMBT,  9.  Twilight.  Devon, 
Dimming,  «.  {A.-S.)    The  dawn  of 

•  day. 

DiMP,  V.  To  dimple.  Northampt. 

Dimpsb,  8.  Twilight.  Somerset. 

DiMPSEY,  adj.  Neat ;  smart.  North- 
ampt, 

DiMSEL,  8.  A  large  piece  of  stag- 
nant water.  Sussex. 

DiNCH,  adj.  Deaf.  Somerset. 

DiNCH-PiCKy  s.  A  dung-fork.  Glouc. 

DiNDER,  s.  Thunder.  Exmoor. 
Dmderex,  a  thunderbolt. 

DiNDERS,«.  The  popular  name  for 
the  small  Roman  coins  found  at 
Wroxeter.  Shropsh, 

DiNDLE,(l)o.  To  tremble,  or  shake. 
(2J  V.  To  stagger.  North. 

(3)  V,  To  tingle. 

(4)  s.  The  sowthistle.  Notf. 

DiNE-DOPPINOy 

He  is  worse  then  an  otter-hound  for  a 
dine-^lopfing  ale-honse-keeper:  and 
hunts  nim  out  unreasonably  from  his 
dement  of  liquor ;  and  yet  he  may  seeme 
reasonable  honest,  for  he  hearkens 
readilv  to  a  composition. 
Stepnens's  Essays  and  CharacterSy  1616. 

DiNO,  V.    (1)  To  Strike  violently 

down ;  to  dash. 

This  while  our  noble  king;. 
His  broad  sword  brandishinz, 
Down  the  lYench  host  did  ding. 

Ihrvjft.^  BaUad  qf  Jginc, 


(2)  To  bluster.  Wore, 

(3)  To  reprove.  West. 

(4)  To  surpass.   Chesh, 

(5)  To  reiterate,  or  importune. 
Devon. 

(6)  To  ding  on  the  nose,  to  taunt. 
Northampt. 

DiNO-DiNO,  9.    An  old  term  of 

endearment. 
Ding-dong,  adv.  In  good  earnest. 

DlNG-D0SSEL,«.  A  dung-pot. /)«90fl. 

DiNGDouLERS,  s.    Fiucry  in  dress. 

East. 
DiNG-Fuz,«.  A  pet;  anger.  North- 
ampt. 
Dinghy,  «.  A  jolly-boat.  North. 
Dinging,  s.  {J.-S.)  A  blow. 
Dingle,  (1)  t».  To  drizzle.  "  Dew  it 

rain?    No — ^ta  ded  dingle  just 

now."  Norf. 

(2)    On  the  dingle,    on    trust. 

Northampt. 
DiNGNER,  adj.  More  worthy. 
DiNG-THRiFT,  s.  A  Spendthrift. 
Dingy,  adj.  Foul ;  dirty.  Somerset. 
DiNMAN,  s,     A  two-year  sheep. 

North. 
DiNNEL,  V.    To  stagger ;  to  tingle 

from  cold,  &c.  North. 
DiNNiCK,  s.  The  Devonshire  name 

of  a  small  bird  said  to  follow  and 

feed  the  cuckoo. 
DiNSPicK,  s.  A  three-pronged  fork. 

Warw. 
Dint,  s.  {A.-S.)  A  stroke. 
DiNTLE,  (1)  V.  To  indent.  North. 

(2)  s.  An  inferior  sort  of  leather. 
DioL,  8.  {A.'S.)  Dole. 
Dip,  (1)  V.   To  go  downward,  as  a 

vein  of  mineral. 

(2)  8.  Butter,  sugar,  or  any  sauce 
eaten  with  pudding.  North. 

(3)  8.  Salt.  Dorset. 

(4)  adj.  Cunning ;  deep.  West. 
DiPLOis,  8.  {Gr.)  A  cloak. 
Dipper,  (1)  «.  A  bird,  the  ctnehts 

aqiMticus. 
(2)  adj.  Deeper. 
Dippings,  s.  The  grease,  &c.,  col- 
lected by  the  cook. 
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DiPPiN-NETy  8,  A  small  net  attached 
to  two  round  sticks  for  sides,  and 
a  long  pole  for  a  handle,  used  for 
dipping  salmon  and  some  other 
fish,  as  the  shad,  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. Somerset. 

DiPTATiYE,  8,  A  term  in  alchemy. 

DiRo,  8.  Thread.  Somerset. 

DiRDAM,  8,  An  uproar. 

DiREMPT,  part.  p.  Divided. 

Dirge-ale,  «.   A  funeral  wake. 

DiRiTY,  a.  (Lat.)   Direness. 

Dirk,  v.  To  darken. 

DiRKE,  V,  To  injure.  Spenser, 

Dirl,  (1)  V,  To  move  quickly. 
Yorksh.  Dirler,  an  active  person. 

(2)  V,  To  shudder. 

(3)  8.  A  thrill  of  pain.  North. 
DiRSH,  8.  A  thrush.  Somerset. 
Dirt,  s.  Rain.  North. 
Dirt-bird,  s.    The  woodpecker. 

North. 
DiRTEN,  adj.    Made  of  dirt.  West, 
DiRTMENT,  8.    Kuhbish.  North. 
Dirt,  pies,  8,    Earth  made  into 

paste. 

I  will  learn  to  ride,  fence,  vault,  and 
make  fortifications  in  dirt-fyes. 

Oiwajf,  TheAtheist,\&8^. 

DiRT-WEED,  8.  The  chenopodium 
viridCy  Lin. 

DiRUTER,  8.  (Lat.)   A  destroyer. 

Disable,  (1)  v.  To  disparage. 
(2)  adj.   Unable. 

DiSACTLY,  adv.   Exactly.  Lane. 

DisADMONiSH,  V.  To  dissuadc. 

Disaffirm,  s.  To  deny. 

Disallow,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  dis- 
approve. 

Disannul,  t>.  To  contradict;  to 
dispossess;  to  remove;  to  injure; 
to  inconvenience.  Var.  dial. 

D  IS  APPOINTED,  j»ar/.j3.   Unarmed. 

DiSAR,  "1  «.  An  actor.  Generally 
DiSARD,  J  applied  to  the  clown. 
*'  A  dizzard  or  common  vice  and 
jester  counterfetting  the  gestures 
of  any  man,  and  moving  his 
hody    as    him    list.''   Nomen- 


clator,  **  Disord  in  an  enterlude. 

Pantomimus."  Huloet. 
Disarray,  s.  (A.-N.)    Disorder. 
DiSAYAiL,  V.   To  prejudice  any  one 

in  the  world. 
DiSAYAUNCE,  V.  (A.'-N.)  To  drive 

back. 

DlSAYENTURB,    8.    {A.-N.)       MiS- 

fortune. 

DisBEAUTiFY,  ».  To  dcfocc  any- 
thing. 

DiSBLAMB,  V.  {A.'N.)  To  clear 
from  blame. 

DiscANDY,  V.  To  dissolve.  Shakeap. 

Discard,  v.  To  put  one  or  more 
cards  out  of  the  pack. 

DiscASE,  V.  To  undress. 

DiscEYYANCE,  *.  (A.-N.)   Deceit. 

DiscHAiTB,  8.  (A.'N.)   Ambush. 

Discharge,  o.  To  pay  one's 
reckoning. 

Jacke  seeing  he  no  more  would  pay, 
Unto  his  maister  went, 
And  told  him  there  was  one  within 
That  had  much  victualls  spent. 
And  would  not  see  the  house  disckargd. 
Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubs,  1611. 

DiscHENELY,  adv.  {A.'N.)  Se- 
cretly. 

Disciple,  v.  To  discipline. 

Discipline,  s.  Church  reforma- 
tion. 

DiscLAUNDERER,  8.  A  Calumni- 
ator. **  To  stone  hym  (Stephen) 
to  deth  as  for  a  dyssclaunderer." 
The  Festyvall,  fol.  Ixx. 

Disclose,  v.  To  hatch. 

Discoloured,  a^/.   Variegated. 

Discomfort,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)    Dis- 
pleasure. 
(2)  V.  To  discourage. 

Discomfrontle,  V,  To  ruflSe  any 
one.  East, 

Discommodity,  s.  Inconvenience. 

To  seeke  his  own  coramoditie,  even  by 
the  discommoditie  of  another? 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

DiSCONYENIENCB,  8,  (A.-N.)    Mis- 

fortune. 
DiscoRDABLE,  o^.  Disagreeing. 
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Discords,  v.  {A,-N.)  To  disagree. 
DiscouRSB,  (1)  «.  Reason. 

(2)  V.  (Lai.)  To  run  about. 
DiscovEH,  V,  {A,'N.)  To  uncover, 
DiscRESBN, ».  {A.'N,)  To  decrease. 
Discriven,  v,  (A.-N.)  To  describe. 
DiscRYE,  V.  {A,'N,)  To  describe. 
DiscRTGHE,  V,  To  descry ;  to  un- 
derstand. 
DiscuRE,  V.  (1)  To  discover. 

(2)  To  betray. 
DiscvsT,  part,  p.  (1)  Determined. 

Drayton. 

(2)  Shaken  bff.  Spenser. 
DiSE,      \  o.  To  put  flax  on  a  dis- 

DYSTN,  J  taff. 
Disease,  (1)  v.    To  trouble,  or 

annoy. 

(2)  «.    Uneasiness 
Di&EMBOOUE,  V.  {A.'N.)    To  dis- 

charge. 

That  hierarchy  of  handicrafts  he^nn  P 
Those  new  Exchange  men  of  reU«;ion  P 
Sore  they're  the  antick  heads,  which  plac'd 

without 
The  church,   do  gape  and  disembogue  a 

spout: 
lake   them  above  the  Commons  House 

have  been 
So  long  without,  now  both  are  gotten  in. 
Ckaveland^s  FoemSt  1651. 

DiSEMOL,  adj,  {A.'S,)  Unfor- 
tunate. 

DiSENCRESE,  (1)  ».   {A,'N.)    To 
decrease. 
(2)  8.  Diminution. 

DiSERT,  adj,  {Lat.)  Eloquent. 

DfSESPERANCE,*.  (^.-A^.)  Despair. 

DiSFETiRLT,  adv,  (A.-N.)  De- 
form ediy. 

Disfigure,   (1)  «.  (A.-N,)    De- 
formity. 
(2)  V,  To  carve  a  peacock. 

DisGBST,  V,  To  digest. 

Disgraoe,  v.  To  degrade. 

DisGRATious,  adj,  {Lat.)  De- 
graded. 

Disgruntled,  part.  p.  Discom- 
posed. Glouc, 

Disguise,  v.  To  dress  up  in  mas- 
querade. Disguising^  a  sort  of 
dramatic  representation. 


DiSHAElir,  t.  To  remove  from  its 
habitation.  Dishabited,  uninha- 
bited. 

DisHAUNT,  V.  To  leave. 

DiSHBiLLE,  s.  Disorder.  Kent. 

DiSH-CRADLE, «.  A  rack  for  dishes. 
North. 

DisuEDf  part. p.  Ruined. 

DiSHEL,  8.  Eggs,  grated  bread, 
saffron,  and  sage,  boiled  to- 
gether. 

DisHELE,  s,  (A.'N.)  Unhappiness. 

DiSHER,  8.    A  maker  of  dishes. 

DiSHERiTEsoN,  8.  (A.-N.)  Disin- 
heritance. 

DisH-FACED,  adj.  Hollow-faced. 
North. 

DisH-MEAT,  8.  Spoon-meat.  Kent. 

Dishonest,  v.  To  vilify. 

Dishwasher,  s.  (1)    A  scullery 
maid. 
(2)  The  water-wagtail. 

Disige,  adj.    Foolish.   Verstegan. 

DisjECTEBf  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Scat- 
tered. 

Disjoint,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  difficult 
situation. 

DisLEAL,  adj.    Disloyal.  Spenser. 

Dislike,  v.  To  displease. 

DisLiMN.  V.  {Lat.)  To  obliterate. 

DiSLoiGNED,  j?ar/.  J?.  (-<^.-iV.)  Se- 
cluded. 

Disloyal,  adj.  Unchaste. 

DiSMALE,  8.  {A.'N.)  Ruin;  de- 
struction. 

Dismals,  s.  Melancholy  feelings. 

DiSMB,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  tenth ;  a  tithe. 

DisMEMnRE,  V.  {A.-N.)  To  vilify. 

DisNATURED,    odj.    Deprived    of 

natural  affection. 

I  am  not  so  disnatured  a  man, 

Or  so  ill  borne  to  disesteem  )ier  love. 

DanieVs  Hymen**  2W«»»pA,  Works,  G  g  8. 

DisoBEisANT,  part.  a.  {A.-N.) 
Disobedient. 

Disoblige,  v.  (I).  To  stain.  East. 
(2)  To  incommode;  to  rumple, 
or  soil.  Northampt. 

Disoroeined,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Dis- 
orderly. 
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DisoRDiNATE.    (1)    (Ldt.)     Dis- 
orderly. 

(2)  Excessive ;  illegal.  Diaordi- 
nauneCf  irregularity. 

For  the  whiche  the  peple  of  the  londe 
were  gretely  displesyd ;  and  evere  after- 
warde  the  erle  of  Worcestre  waa  gretely 
behatede  emonge  the  peple,  for  ther 
dysordineUe  dethe  that  he  used,  con- 
trarye  to  the  lawe  of  the  londe. 

Warkworth's  Chronicle. 

DisouR,  ».  (1)  (A.'N.)    A  teller 
of  tales. 
(2)  {A,'N,)   A  player  at  dice. 

DisPACARLED,j9ar/.j9.    Scattered. 

DispAR,  (1)  {Lat.)  Unequal. 
(2)  A  share.  North, 

DisPARABLE,  8,   Unequalled. 

Disparage,  (1)  s,    A  disparage- 
ment. 
(2)  V,  {A.'N.)  To  disable. 

DisPARCLB,  \v.    To  disperse,  or 
DISPERCLE,  J  scatter. 

Then  all  his  (Darius)  men  for  feare  dis- 
pareled.  Brende't  Quintus  Curtius. 

The  brute  of  this  act  incontinently  was 
disparkled  almost  throughout  the  re- 
gion of  Italy. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii,  S  1. 

DisPARENT,    adj.    (Lat.)    Varie- 
gated. 
DisPARLE,  V.    To  destroy. 

DiSPARPLE,   1  rr     J- 

*   Vv,  To  disperse. 

DISPERPLE,  J  *^ 

They  leave  traiterously  the  flocke  to  the 
woulfe,  to  be  disperpUd  abrode  and 
tome  in  pieces. 

Erasmus,  10  John,  p.  76,  b. 

Dispart,  (1)  v.  To  divide. 

(2)  s.  The  peg  at  the  mouth  of  a 
piece  for  taking  the  level. 

DisPEED,  V.   To  despatch. 

DispENCE,  s.  (A.'N.)   Expense. 

DisPENDE,  V.  To  expend;  to  waste. 
DispendiotiSf  costly.  Dispendere, 
a  steward. 

Disperaunce,  s.  (A.'N.)   Despair. 

DispiTE,  V.  {A.'N.)  To  be  angry, 
or  spiteful ;  to  defy. 

DispiTOus,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Exces- 
sively angry. 


Display,  v.   To  carve  a  crane. 

Disple,  v.  To  discipline. 

DisPLESAUNs,  *.  (a.-N.)  Dis- 
pleasure. 

Displesure,  V,  To  displease. 

DispoiNT.  V.  (J..N.)  To  dis- 
appoint. 

Dispone,  v.  (Lat.)   To  dispose. 

DispoNSATB,  adj.   Set  in  order. 

Disport,  «.  (A.-N.)   Sport. 

Dispose,  8.  Disposal. 

And,  with  repentant  thoughts  for  what  is 

past, 
Bests  humbly  at  your  majesty's  dispose. 
Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,A4,  b. 

Disposed,  adj.  Inclined  to  mirth 
and  jesting. 

L.  You're  disposed,  sir. 
r.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow. 

B.^Fl.,Witw.M.,yr,i. 

Chi.  Wondrous  merry  ladies. 
Luc.  The  wenches  are  dispos'd;  pray  keep 
your  way,  sir.      B.  ^  Fl.,  Valentin.,  ii,  4. 

DispouRVEYED,  part.  p.  (A.-N.) 
Unprovided. 

DispREDDE,  V,  To  spread  out. 

DisPREisE,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  un- 
dervalue. 

DispuNGE.t;.  To^^niikiQ.  Shaketp. 

Dispunishable,  adj.  Unpunish- 
able. 

DispuTESouN,  *,  (A.-N.)  A  dis- 
pute. 

DispYTB,  8.   Anger ;  revenge. 

DisauiET,  V.  To  disturb. 

Amidst  their  cheare  the  solemne  feast  the 

centaures  did  disqueat  ; 
Whom  by  no  meanes  the  nobles  there  to 

patience  might  intreat. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

DiSRANK,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  degrade. 

Disray,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)   Clamour. 
(2)  V.  To  put  out  of  order. 

DiSRULiLY,  adv.   Irregularly. 

DissAR,  8.    A  scoffer;  a  fool. 

DissEAT,  V.  To  unseat. 

DissEiLE,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  deceive. 

DissEMBLABLE,  adj.  Uullkc ;  dissi- 
milar. 

Dissentient.  {Lat.)  Disagreeing. 
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DissETVAUNT,  odj,  (A.-N.)    De- 
ceitful. 

Di8SHROWED,j9ar/.  j9.   Published. 

DissiMULARY,  V,  To  dissiiDulate. 

DissiMULE,  V.  To  dissemble. 

Dissolve,  v.  (Lot.)  To  solve. 

DissoNED,  adj.   Dissonant. 

DissuRT,  8.  (Gr.)  The  strangury. 

DiSTAiNE,  V.  (1)  To  discolour;  to 
take  away  the  colour. 
(2)  {A,-N,)  To  calm,  or  pacify. 

Distance,    *.   (A.-N.)     Discord; 
debate. 

Distaste,  s.  An  insult. 

DisTEMPERATE,  odv.  Immoderate. 

DiSTEMPERATURE,  8.  Disorder. 

Distempered,  adj.  Intoxicated. 

DiSTEMPRE,  V.  (J.-N.)  To  mix. 

DisTENCE,  *.  (A.'N.)  The  descent 
of  a  hill. 

Distinct,  v.  {Lat)  To  disting:uish. 

Distinction,  «.  (Fr.)  A  comma. 

Distingue,  v,  {Fr.)  To  distinguish. 

DiSTOR,  8.  Distress.  North, 

DiSTOURBLE,  V,  {A.-N.)    To  dis- 
turb. 

Distractions,  8,  Detachments. 

Distrain,  v.  To  strain ;  to  catch; 
to  afflict. 

DiSTRAUOHT,j9ar^j9.  (A.'N.)  Dis- 
tracted. 

Distraying,*.(-<^.-JV.)  Distraction. 

DisTREiTE,  *.  (A.'N,)   Strait. 

DiSTRENE,  V.  (A.'N)  To  constrain. 

DiSTRET,  *.  (A.'N.)    A  superior 
officer  in  a  monastery. 

DisTRiCATE,  V,    (Lat.)    To   dis- 
entangle. 

DisTRiE,  V,  To  destroy. 

DisTROUBE,     1  V.  (A.'N,)  To  dis- 
DiSTROUBLE,  > turb ;  to  trouble; 
DiSTURBLE,   J  to  disputc.  DistrO' 
belar,  a  disturber.  Pr,  P. 

DisTRuss,  V,  (Fr.)  To  overthrow. 

Disturb,  s.  A  disturbance. 

DiSTURBELAUNCE,    *.    (A.'N.)     A 

disturbance. 
DiSTURNE,  t;.   (A.'N.)     To  turn 

aside. 
DisYSLOPS,  V.   To  disclose. 


Doubt. 


DisvoucH,  V.  To  discredit. 

DlSWARY,1        fj     «v 
DlSWERE,/*-^^-'^-^' 

Dis WORSHIP,  8.  Discredit. 

DiT,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  stop  up;  to  close. 

Ditch,  (1)  8.    A  fence.  North, 

(2)  V.  To  make  a  ditch. 

(3)  *.   Grimy  dirt. 

(4)  V.   To  stick  to.  Var.  d. 
Ditch-back,  *.   A  fence.  North. 
DiTE,  (1)  V.  (A.'N.)  To  dictate ;  to 

indite.    Ditement,tm  indictment. 

(2)  V.    To  winnow. 

(3)  s.  (A.'N.)  A  saying ;  a  ditty. 
Dither,   (1)  v.    To  tremble;  to 

shiver ;  to  confuse. 

(2)  8.  A  bother. 
DiTHiNG,  8.    A  trembling  motion 

of  the  eye.  Che8h. 
DiTiNG,  *.  (1)  (A.'N.)  A  saying, 

or  report. 

(2)  Whispering.  North, 
DiTioN,  *.  (Lat.)   Power. 
DiTLEss,  8.  A  wooden  stopper  for 

the  mouth  of  an  oven. 
DiTOUR,  *.  (A.'N.)  A  tale-teller. 
DiTT,  8.  A  ditty.  Spemer, 
DiTTED,  adj.  (1)  Begrimed.  Line. 

(2)  Stopped  or  clogged  w^th  dirt. 

Northampt. 
DiTTEN,  8.    Mortar  or  clay  to  stop 

up  an  oven. 
DiTTER,  8,    A  boy's  game,  called 

also  Touch-and-Run. 
DiTTLE,  *.     The  block  placed  at 

the  mouth  of  a  large  old-fashioned 

countrv  oven. 
DiuRNAL-woMEN,  *.  "Womcii  who 

formerly  cried  the  daily  papers 

about  the  streets. 
Div,  V,    To  do.  North, 
Divaricate,  v,  (Lat,)  To  stride. 
DrvE-DAPPER,  8.  A  small  bird,  cal- 
led also  a  dabchicky  or  didqpper. 

This  dandiprat,  this  dive-dapfer. 

Middleton,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  872. 

Diver,  8.  A  cant  term  for  a  pick- 
pocket. 
Diverb,  *.  (Lat,)   A  proverb. 
I  DivEROus,  adj,  (A.'N,)  Wayward. 
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Diverse,  adj.  Different. 
DivERsoRY,  8.  (Lat.)  An  inn. 
Divert,  v.  {Lat.)   To  turn  aside. 
DivERTiVB,  adj.   Amusing. 

Pray,  forward,  sir,  methiuks  'tis  very 
divertive. 

Dutfey,  The  Fond  Husband,  1685. 

Divest,  v,  (A.-N.)   To  undress. 
DivET,  *.  A  turf,  or  sod.  North. 
DiviDABLE,  a4/*   Divided ;  distant. 

Siftakesp. 
DiviDANT,  adj,  Divisable.  Shakesp. 
Divide,  v.    To  make  divisions  in 

music. 
DiviLiN,  «.  A  brick-kiln.  Line, 
DiviNACLE,  8,   A  riddle. 
Divine,  8.  Divinity.  DivinUtrCy  a 

divine. 
D(visE,  V,  To  divide. 
Divulgate,  v.  To  divulge. 

After  that  thies  newes  a£foresaide  ware 
dyvulgate  in  the  citie  here. 

Letter  temp.  Hen.  VIII  inBymer. 

DiwY-DUCK,  *.  Adabchick.  We8t. 

DiiEN,  V,  To  adorn  in  a  conceited 
manner.  North, 

DizzAROLY,  adj.   Foolish. 

Do,  (1)  f.  To  cause.  I  domake^  I 
cause  to  make,  or  be  made ;  to  do 
one  right,  or  reason,  to  pledge  in 
drinking ;  to  do  for,  to  provide 
for ;  to  do  for  one,  to  ruin  him ; 
to  do  to  death,  to  do  to  die,  to 
kill  or  slay ;  to  do  tc  know,  to 
inform ;  to  do  out,  to  extin- 
guish, or  obliterate ;  to  do  forth, 
to  proceed  with ;  to  do  on  or  off, 
to  put  on  or  oflf. 

(2)  The  part.  p.  of  do. 

(3)  conj.   Though ;  then.  Kent, 

(4)  8.  Deed ;  contest. 

(5)  8.    A  fete,  or  entertainment. 
North. 

DoAGE,  adj.   Rather  damp.  Lane. 
DoALD,  adj.   Fatigued.  Craven. 
DoAN,  8.  Wet,  damp  bread.  Devon. 
DoAND,  part.  a.  (A.-S.)   Doing. 
DoATFD,  adj.    Beginning  to  decay. 
Ea^, 


Doattee,  V.  To  nod  the  head  from 

sleepiness.  E^vm. 
Dobbin,  s,  (I)  An  old  horse. 

(2)  Sea  gravel  and  sand.  Suner, 
DoBBLE,  V,  To  daub.  Eiut. 
DoBBY,  8.  (1)  A  kind  of  spirit,  like 

the  browny.  North, 

(3)  A  fool. 
DoBE,  V.  To  dub. 
DoBY,  V,  {A.'N,)  To  beat. 
DoccY,  8.    A  doxy.      "No  man 

playe  doccy,**  Hycke  Scomer. 
DociBLE,  adj.   Docile.  North. 
DociTY,  *.  Docility.  GUmc, 
Dock,  (1)  t^.   To  cut  off.  Var,  dial. 

(2)  8,  The  fleshy  part  of  a  boar's 
chine;  the  stump  of  a  beast's 
tail ;  the  broad  nether  end  of  a 
felled  tree,  or  of  any  body. 

(3)  8,  The  crupper  of  a  saddle. 
Devon. 

(4)  V,  Futuere.  A  cant  word 
often  used  in  old  writers. 

(5)  8.  The  common  mallow. 

(6)  In  dock  out  nettle,  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  expressive  of  in- 
constancy. 

DocKAN,  8.  The  dock.  North, 

DocKERER,  8,  Ywx  made  of  weasel 
skin. 

Docket,  8.  (1)  {A.-S.)   A  piece. 
(2)  A  woodman's  bill.  Oxford, 

DocKEY,  8,  A  meal  taken  by  field 
labourers  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  East, 

DocKSPiTTER,  *.  A  tool  for  cut- 
ting down  docks.  Dorset, 

DocKSY,  *.   Podex.  East. 

Doctorate,  *.  Doctorship. 

DoCTRiNABLE,  adj.  Containing 
doctrine. 

If  the  question  be  for  your  own  use  and 
learning,  whether  it  be  better  to  have  it 
set  down  as  it  shold  be,  or  as  it  was; 
tlien  certainly  is  more  doctrinabU  the 
fained  Cyrus  in  Xeuophon,  than  the 
true  Cyrus  in  Justin.  Sidney  on  Poesie. 

Doctrine,  v.  To  teach. 
DocuMENTizE.  V.    To  urcach. 
Doii,  (1)  V.  To  cut  off;  to  lop. 
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(2)  ».  A  rag  of  cloth.  Cumb. 

(3)  ».   The  fox-tail  reed.  North. 

(4)  9.   A  shell.  Sufolk, 

(5)  ».     A    bog,  or    quagmire. 
Nortfyimpt,    Doddj/f  boggy. 

DoDDART,  «.   A  game  played  with 

a  ball  and  a  bent  stick,  which 

latter  is  called  the  doddart. 
Dodder,    (1)    v.     To  shake,    or 

tremble.  North, 

(2)  s.  A  plant ;  the  woodbine. 
DoDDEREL,  8,  A  pollard.  Warw. 
Doddering-dickies,  8.  The  heads 

of  quaking  grass.  North, 
DoDDiNGs,  8.    The  fore-parts  of  a 

fleece  of  wool.  North, 
Doddle,  ».  (1)  To  totter.  North. 

(2)  To  idle;  to  trifle.  Dev. 
DoDDLEiSH,  adj.  Feeble.  Swsex, 
DoDDY,  adj.   Small.  Ea8t, 
DoDDYPATE,  8.  A  hlockhcad. 
Dodge,  (I)  «.   A  cunning  trick.  7V> 

dodge,  to  cheat. 

(2)  V.   To  follow  in  the  track  of 
a  person  or  animal. 

(3)  V.   To  jog;  to  incite.  North. 

(4)  V.   To  drag  on  slowly.  North. 

(5)  *.   A  squirrers  nest.  South. 

(6)  8.   A  small  lump  of  anything 
moist  and  thick.  East. 

Dodger,  «.  (1)  A  miser.  Howell. 

(2)  A  night-cap.  Kent, 

DoDiPOLL,  8,  A  blockhead. ' 

But  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  nanght, 
au  asse-head,  a  dodipoll,  a  lack-latin. 

Latimer's  Senn.,  98,  b. 

DoDKiN,  8.  A  small  Dutch  coin, 
the  eighth  part  of  a  stiver. 

Well,  without  halfpenie,  all  my  wit  is  not 
worth  a  dodkin. 

Lyly*s  Mother  Bombie,  ii,  2. 

DoDMAN,  8,  A  snail ;  a  snail-shell. 
Norfolk,  It  has  been  said  that 
the  only  difference  between  a 
Norfolk  and  a  Suffolk  man  is, 
that  one  calls  a  snail  dodman, 
the  other  hodmandod. 

DoDO,  8.  {Fr.)   A  lullaby. 

Doe,  v.  To  live  on  little  food.- 
Chesh, 


DoELE,  8.  Dole ;  grief.  Doel/uU 

dolefully. 
Doer,  8.  An  agent ;  a  factor. 
DoERBODY,  «.  The  body  of  a  frock. 
Doff,  v,  (1)  To  do  off;  to  undress. 

(2)  To  remove ;  to  delay. 
DoPTYR,  8.  A  daughter. 
Dog,  (1)  v.    To  follow  or  dodge 

one.  "  Folow  the  fote  or  steppes 

of  one,  properly  to  dogge  one.*' 

Huloet, 

(2)  8,  A  toaster  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog.  North. 

(3)  «.   A  sma]U  pitcher.  Craven, 

(4)  «.  A  band  of  iron,  employed 
to  fasten  walls  outside  old  houses, 
support  wood,  &c. 

Doo-bee,  8.  A  drone,  or  male  bee. 
Dogbolt,  8.  (1)     A  term  of  re- 
proach. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshal]. 
For  ne'er  a  snarling  dogbolt  of  you  both. 

B.  Jons.,  Ale.,!,  1. 

0  ye  dogholts  I 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

Beaum.^Fl.,  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

Dogbolt  I  to  blast  the  honour  of  my 
mistress  1 

ShadweU,  Amororts  Bigotte,  1690. 

(2)  Refuse  or  fusty  meal. 

DoGCHEAP,  adj.  Excessively  cheap. 

DoGCOLE,  8.  The  plant  dogbane. 

Dog-daisy,  8,  The  field  daisy. 
North. 

Dog-drave,  8.   A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

DoG-FBNNEL,  8,  Com  camomlle. 
Warw. 

DoGFLAws,  8,  Gusts  of  rage. 

Dogged,  adj.  Very ;  excessive. 

DoGGENEL,  8.   An  eagle.  Cumb, 

Dogger,  8.  A  small  fishing  ship. 

DoG-HANGiNG,  8,  A  Wedding  feast, 
where  money  used  to  be  collected 
for  the  bride. 

DoGHOOKs,  8.  Strong  hooks  for 
separating  iron  boring  rods. 

DoGHY,  adj.  Dark;  cloudy;  re- 
served. Che8h. 

DoG-KiLLER,  8,  This  sccms  to 
have  been  formerly  a  commou 
office  in  the  hot  months. 
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Would  take  yon  now  the  habit  of  a 
porter,  now  of  a  carman,  now  of  the 
dog-kilUr,  in  this  month  of  Auf^ist,  and 
in  the  winter  of  a  seller  of  tinderhoxes. 
B.  Jon.,  Bani.  Fair,  ii.  1. 

And  last,  the   dog-kiUers  gpreat   gaines 

abounds 
For  brayning  brawling  cnrrs,  and  foisting 

hounds. 
These  are  the  grave  trades,  that  doe  get 

and  save, 
Whose  gravity  brings  many  to  their  grave. 
Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

Doo-LATiN,  s.    Barbarous  Latin. 

Doo-LEACH,  s,  (I)  A  dog  doctor. 
(2)    An    ignorant   practiser   in 
medicine. 

Dog-lope,  s,  A  narrow  slip  of 
ground  between  two  houses, 
the  right  to  which  is  question- 
able. North, 

Doo-LousE,  *.  A  term  of  reproach. 
Craven, 

DooNOPER,  s.  The  beadle.  Yorksh, 

DoGONE,  8,  {A.'N.)  A  term  of 
contempt. 

DoG-Pio,  8.  A  sucking  pig  ? 

m  be  sworn,  Mr.  Carter,  she  be- 
witched Gammer  Washbowl's  sow,  to 
cast  her  pigs  a  day  before  she  would 
have  farried ;  yet  they  were  sent  up  to 
London,  and  sold  for  as  good  West- 
minster dog-pigs  at  Bartholomew  fair, 
as  ever  great-belly'd  ale-wife  longed  for. 
Witch  of  Edmonton. 

DoG-RosB,  8,    The  common  hedge 

rose. 
Dogs,  8.   The  dew.  E8sex. 
DoGs-EARs,  8.   The  turned  corners 

of  leaves  of  a  book. 
DoG*s-GRASs,  *.    The   cyno8uru8 

cristatus,  Lin. 
DoG^s-HE  AD,  8.   Somc  kind  of  bird. 
Dog's-nose,  8.  A  drink  composed 

of  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 

and  nutmeg. 
Dog's-stones,    *.     Gilt    buttons. 

North. 
Dog-standard,  «.  Ragwort.  A^or^A. 
Dog-tree,  «.    The  alder.  North, 
Doo-TRicK,  8,  A  fool's  baublc. 

I  could  have  soyled  a  greater  volume 
than  this  with  a  deale  of  emptie  and 
triviall  stuffe :  as  puling  sonets,  whining 


elegies,  the  dog-tricks  of  love,  toycs  to 
mocke  apes,  and  transforme  men  into 
asses.  Taylor's  Wories,  1680. 

DoG-TTKE,«.  Adog-louse.  "DoggC' 

tyke  or  louse.  Ricinus:'  Huloet. 
DoG-WHippER,  *.  A  beadle.  North. 
DoiL,  (1)  *.  Nonsense.  We8t. 

(2)t>.   To  wander  idly. 
Doit,   ».     A  Dutch  coin,  of  the 

value  of  half  a  farthing.    See 

Dodkin. 
Doited,  part,  p.    Superannuated. 
DoKE,  (1)  *.   A  furrow  or  hollow. 

See  DaUt. 

(2)  A  small  brook.  E88ex, 

rS)  A  bruise.  E88ex, 

(4)  A  duck.  Dokelinfff  a  young 
duck. 

(5)  When  a  dog  turns  round 
before  lying  down  they  say  he 
is  making  his  doke.   Wight, 

DoLABRB,  *.  (Lat.)   An  axe.  Cax- 

ton, 
DoLARD,  8,    A  pollard.  Oxfordsh, 
DoLATE,  V,   To  tolerate.  Line, 
Dolce,  *.  A  gift. 

Dole,  (1)  v,  (A.-S.)  To  distribute; 
to  divide. 

(2)  8,  A  share ;  a  lot. 

(3)  8,  A  lump.  Line. 

(4)  8.  {A,'N.)    Grief;  sorrow. 

(5)  *.  A  balk  or  slip  of  un- 
ploughed  ground. 

(6)  8,  A  boundary  mark.  Ea8t. 

(7)  8,  A  piece  of  common  on 
which  only  one  person  has  a 
right  to  cut  fuel.  Norf. 

(8)  8,  A  low  flat  place.   West, 

(9)  *.  The  bowels,  blood,  and 
feet  of  a  deer,  doled  to  the 
hounds  after  the  hunt. 

(10)  «.  Bread  distributed  on  cer- 
tain occasions. 

DoLE-Ax,  8.  A  tool  used  for  di- 
viding slats  for  wattle  gates. 
Kent. 

DoLEiNG,  part.  a.  Almsgiving. 
Kent. 
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Dole-meadow,  s,    A  meadow  in 

which     several    persons    have 

shares. 
DoLEMOOR,  8,    A  large  uninclosed 

common.  Somerset, 
DoLENT,  adj,  (A,'N.)    Sorrowful. 
Dole- STONE,    s,       A    landmark. 

Kent, 
DoLEY,  adj,  (1)  Gloomy ;  solitary. 

Northumb. 

(2)  Soft,  applied  to  the  weather; 

easy ;  without  energy.  Line, 
Doling,  s,    A  fishing  boat  with 

two  masts,  each  carrying  a  sprit- 
sail.  Suss. 
Doll,  s,    A  child's  band.  North, 
Dolling,  s.    The   smallest   of  a 

litter  or  brood.  Suss. 
Dollop,  (l)  s,  A  lump.  East, 

(2)  V,  To  beat. 

(3)  V,  To  handle  clumsily. 
DoLLouR,  V,  To  abate  in  violence. 

Kent, 
DoLLURS.  (/v.)  Bad  spirits.  Wight, 
DoLLT,  (1)  adj.   Sad;  sorrowful. 

Warw, 

(2)  s.  A  sloven.  Var.  dial, 

(3)  s,   A  prostitute.  North, 

(4)  V,  To  beat  linen.  West, 

(5)  s,  A  washing  tub,  or  a  wash- 
ing beetle ;  a  churn-staff. 

(6)  s,  A  passing  staff,  with  legs. 
North, 

DoLLYD,  part,  p.  Heated ;  luke- 
warm. Pr,  P, 

Dolly-do  ncET,  s,  A  child's  doll. 
Wore, 

Dolour,  *.  (A.-N.)   Grief ;  pain. 

Dolouring,  s,  a  mournful  noise. 
Essex, 

DoLVB,  part.  p.  of  delve.  Digged; 
buried. 

DoLVER,  s.  Reclaimed  fen-ground. 
East, 

DoLY,  adj.    Doleful. 

DoM,  s.  A  door  case.   Wilts. 

DoMAGE,  s.  (A.-N.)  Hurt;  damage. 

Domageable,  \  ^  ,.    T„.    ., 
yadf,  InjuiK 

DOMAGEOUS,  J       -^  '' 

DoMBB,  adj,  (A.-S,)  Dumb. 


lunous. 


DoMBER,  V.  To  smoulder.  North- 
ampt. 

Dome,  s.  (I)  (A,'S,)     Judgment. 
Dome-housCf  the  judgment-hall. 
(2)  Down  of  rabbits,  &c.  East, 

DoMEL,  adj.  Stupid.  Glouc, 

DoMELons,  adj.  Wicked,  applied 
especially  to  a  betrayer  of  the 
fair  sex.  Line, 

DoMENT,«.  A  merry-making.  iVbrM- 
ampt, 

DoMEscART,  s.  (A,'S,)  The  hang- 
man's cart. 

DoMESMAN,  s.  (A,-S,)  A  judge. 

Dominations,  s.  One  of  the  sup- 
posed orders  of  angels. 

Domineer,  v.  To  bluster. 

Domino,  s.  (1)  A  kind  of  hood. 
(2)  A  mask  used  in  masquerades. 

Dommel,  s,  a  drum.  North, 

DOMMELHEED,    S.        Pudcudum    f. 

Cumb, 
DoMMERARS,  s,  Beggais  who  pre- 
tended to  be  dumb. 
DoMP,  9,  To  tumble.  North, 
Don,  (1)  9.  To  put  on ;  to  dress. 

Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate 

put  on, 
Some  doHn*d  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet 

bright.  Fairf.,  Toss.,  i,  72. 

And,  when  he  did  his  rich  apparel  don. 
Put  he  no  widow,  nor  an  orpnan  on. 

Bp.  Corbet's  Foenu,  p.  39. 

(2)  adj.  Clever ;  active.  North, 

(3)  s,  {Span.)   A  superior;  one 
who  sets  himself  above  others. 

(4)  s,  A  gay  young  fellow.  Line, 
Donative,  s,  {Lat.)  A  reward. 
DoNCH.  See  Daunch, 

DoNCY,  s.  Dandyism.  North, 

DoNDER,  s.  Thunder. 

DoNDiNNER,  s.  The  afternoon. 
Yorksh. 

DoNDON,  s,  {Fr,)  A  coarse  fat  wo- 
man. 

Done,  (1)  v.  To  do ;  pret,  t.,  did. 
(2)  part,  p,  (A,'S.)  Put ;  placed. 

(5)  part,  p.  Exhausted. 
[4)  *.  (A,-S.)  A  down,  or  plain. 
,5)  V,  {A,-S,)  To  din ;  to  sound. 
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DoNBRB,  V,  {A.-N.)  To  fondle. 

DoNBT,  8,  A  grammar,  from  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  popular 
Latin  grammar  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Donatus. 

DoNET,  8,  A  hedge-sparrow.  North- 
ampt. 

DoNGEy  8,  A  mattress.  Pr,  P, 

DoNGEKE,  part. p.  of  ding.  Struck 
down;  beaten. 

DoNGESTEK,  8,  A  dungfofk. 

DoNGON,  8.  One  who  looks  stupid, 
but  is  really  clever.  We8i.  See 
Dungeon, 

DoNicK,  8,  The  same  game  as 
doddart. 

DoNjEON,  1  «.  {A.-N.)  The  prin- 
DONJON,  Icipal  or  keep  tower 
DUNGEON,  J  of  a  Norman  castle. 

DoNK,  \adj.  {A,'S.)  Damp; 
DONKEY,  J  humid.  North. 

DoNKE,  V,  (A.'S.)  To  thank. 

DoNKS,  8.  A  boy's  term,  at  marbles. 
He  who  knocks  out  all  the  mar- 
bles he  has  put  in,  at  hussel-cap, 
is  said  to  have  got  his  donks. 

DoNNAT,  *.  A  devil;  a  wretch. 
North. 

DoNNE,  (1)  adj.  Of  a  dun  colour. 
(2)  *.  Deeds. 

Before  the  ships  j  where  Ajax  in  a  heate. 
For  that  the  stomach  of  the  man  was  great, 
Layes  open  to  the  Greekes  his  former  donne 
In  their  affaires  since  first  this  warre  be- 
gonne.  G.  FeeU. 

DoNNiNETHELL,  8.     Wild  hemp. 

Gerard. 
DoNNiNGS, «.  Clothes.  West. 
DoNNUT,  8.      A  dough  pancake. 

Herts. 
DoNNY,   (1)  adj.      Out  of  sorts; 

poorly.  Lane. 

(2)  8.  A  small  fishing-net.  Line. 

(3)*.  A  profligate  woman.   West. 
DoNSEL,  *.  {A.-N.)    A  youth  of 

family  not  yet  knighted. 
DoNYE,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  resound. 
"DooD,  part.  p.  Done.  Devon. 
Doodle,  s.  An  idler. 
DooDLE'SACKfS.  A  bagpipe.  Kent. 


-e  an  ope 


The  threshold 
door. 


DooKS.  Do  yon.  Wiii8. 

DooLK,  8.  (A.S.)    A  small  conical 

heap  of  earth,  to  mark  the  bounds 

of   farms  or    parishes    <hi   the 

downs    Sussex. 
DooLS,  8.  Slips  of  pasture.  EsMeg. 
Doom,  s.  (A.-S.)  Judgment. 
Doom  AN,  s.  A  woman.   Var.  diaL 
DooN,  (1)  V.  {A.-S.)  To  do. 

(2)  *.  A  village  prison.  Line. 
Door,  s.  The  fish  doree. 
DooR-CHEEKS,  8.  Door-posts. 
DooRDBRN,  8.  A  door-fnuue.  Line. 
Door-keeper,  s.  A  whore.  Dekker. 
DooRN,  8.  A  door-frame.   Wilts. 
Door-piecb,  8.  A  piece  of  tapestry 

hang  before  an  open  door. 

DoOR-SILL, 

door-staans, 

door-stead, 

DooR-sTALL.  A  door-post.  Ea8i. 
DooRY,  adj.  Diminutive.   Yorksh. 
DoosK,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N.)  Soft  to  the 
touch.  Line. 

(2)  adj.  Thrifty.  North. 

(3)  8.  A  slap.  North. 
Doosenloop,  *.       Pudendum  f. 

Cumb. 

DoosEY-CAP,  8.  A  childish  punish- 
ment. North. 

DooTE,  8.  A  fool.  See  Dote. 

DooTLE,  8.  A  notch  in  a  wall  to 
receive  a  beam.  North. 

Do-ouT,  V.  To  clean  out.  Suffolk. 

Dop,  s.  (for  dip.)  A  low  curtsey. 
East. 

The  Venetian  dop,  this. 

B.  Jon.,  Cynthia's  Rev.,  v,  1. 

Dop-A-Low,  adj.  Very  short.  East. 

DopcHicKEN,  8.  The  dabchick. 
Line. 

Dope,  s.  A  simpleton.  Cumb. 

Dopey,  *.  A  beggar's  trull. 

DoppER-BiRD,  *.  The  dabchick. 

Doppers,  8.  Dippers,  the  Anabap- 
tists. 

DoPT,  V.  To  adopt. 

Dor,  {\)s.  a  drone;  a  cockchafer. 

What  should  I  care  what  ev'ry<^  doth  box 
In  credulous  ears  ? 

B.  Jan.,  Cj/ntkiti's  Jteweti,  iii,  3. 
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Uncertaine  wheare  to  finde  them,  witli  the 
egle  or  the  dorr. 

Warner's  Albums  England^  1593. 

(2)  8.  A  fool. 

(3)  To  doTy  or  to  give  the  dooTy 
to  make  a  fool  of  a  person. 

There  oft  to  rivals  lends  the  gentle  dor^ 
Oft  takes  (hia  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 
Fletch.y  Furp.  Isl.,  vii,  25. 

Ton  will  see,  I  shall  now  give  him,  the 
gentle  dor  presently,  he  forgetting  to 
shift  the  colours  which  are  now  changed 
with  alteration  of  the  mistress.  lb.,  y,  4. 

(4J  V.  To  frighten.  West, 

(5)  To  obtain  a  dor^  to  get  leave 

to  sleep.  A  schoolboy's  phrase. 

Dorado,  *.  {Span,)  Anything  gild- 
ed ;  a  smooth-faced  rascal. 

Doralle.  See  Dariol. 

Dorbelish,  adj,  \eTf  clumsy. 
Line. 

Dorcas,  s.  Benevolent  societies 
which  furnish  poor  with  clothing 
gratuitously,  or  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Line. 

DoRCASED,  adj.  Finely  decked  out. 

DoRDE,  8.  A  kind  of  sauce. 

DoRE,  (1)  1?.  {A.'S.)  To  dare. 
(2)  V.  To  stare.  North. 
\z)adv.  There. 

DoRB-APPLE,  8.  A  winter  apple  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  East. 

DoREE,  *.  (A.^N.)  Pastry. 

DoRBN,  8.  pi.  {A.-S.)  Doors. 

DORESTOTHES,  8,   Door-pOStS. 

DoRB-TREB,  8.  The  bar  of  a  door. 

DoRVER,  8.  An  impudent  fellow. 
North. 

DoRGE,  8.  A  kind  of  lace. 

DoRisHMENT,  9.  Hardship.  North, 

DoR-LiNES,  8.  Mackerel  lines. 
North, 

DoRLOT,  *.  (A.'N.)  An  ornament  of 
a  woman's  dress. 

DoRM,  8.  A  dose.  North. 

Dormant,  adj.  The  large  beam 
across  a  room,  sometimes  called 
a  dormer.  Anything  fixed  was 
said  to  be  dormant;  dormant' 
iablest  in  distinction  from  those 


consisting  of  a  board  laid  on 
trestles,  are  often  mentioned. 

As  if  hee  only  had  beene  borne  to  un- 
cloud  whatsoever  is  included  in  their 
spacious  orbs,  he  holds  a  dormant  coun- 
cel>table  in  his  own  princely  breast. 

The  Cypnan  Jcademie,  1647. 

DoBMEDORT,  8.  A  hcavy,  sleepy 
person.  Here/. 

DoRMiT,  8.  An  attic  window  pro- 
jecting from  the  roof.  Heref. 

DoRMiTivE,    '\adJ.{Lat.)  Causing 

DORMATIVE,  J  slccp. 

There  are  (sayes  he)  two  domUtive  great 
gates, 

Th'  one  made  of  horn  (as  fame  to  us  re- 
lates) 

By  which  true  spirits  have  a  passage  right : 

Th'  other  of  elephantine  ivorie  bright. 

Virgil  iy  Hears,  1632. 

DoRMOND,  8.  A  part  of  the  clothing 
of  a  bed. 

DoRN,  8.  A  door-post.  Devon. 

DoRNTON,  8.  A  small  repast  taken 
between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
North. 

DoRP,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  hamlet. 

DoRRE,  (1)9.  To  deafen.  <Sit>m«r«e/. 
{2)pret.  t.  Durst. 

DoRREL,  8.  A  pollard.  Warw. 

DoRRER,  8.   A  sleepy,  lazy  person. 

DoRRY,  \odj.  Endorsed, or sea- 
DORRYLE,  J  soned,  a  term  in  cook- 
ery. "  Sowpes  dorry."  Forme  of 
Cury^  p.  17.  "Pomes  dorre." 
Warner,  p.  89.  "  To  make  pomes 
dorryle,  and  other  thynges." 
Forme  of  Cury^  p.  31. 

DoRSEL,  1  «.  A  pack-saddle;  a  pan- 
DORSER.  J  nier  in   which  things 
are  carried  on  horseback.  Sttssex. 
See  Do88er. 

DoRSERs,  8.  {A.'N.  dorsal)  Hang- 
ings ;  tapestry. 

DoRSTODE,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  door-post. 

DoRTED,  adj.  Stupified.  Cumb. 

"DoBTU,  prep.  Through. 

DoRTOVR,  8.{A.'N.)  A  dormitory, 
or  sleeping  apartment. 

DoBTYf  adj.  Saucy;  nice.  Northumb. 

DoRT,  t.  A  drone  bee.  PhUpot* 
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Dos,  8.  A  master.  North, 
DosATN,  «.  {A,'N.)  A  dozen. 

DOSEBERDE,      1 

DA8IBERDB,    w.  A  simpleton. 

DOSSIBERDE)  J 

DosEL,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  dorser. 

DosELLE,  8,  {A,-N,)  The  faucet 
of  a  barrel. 

DoseKbd,  adj.  Benumbed.  North. 

DosENS,  8.  Straight  clothes  manu- 
factured in  Devonshire,  under 
Hen.  V. 

DosioN,  8,  A  vessel  for  preparing 
oatmeal.  SeeDashin. 

DosK,  adj.  Dark.  Craven, 

DosNELLy  adj.  Clownish. 

DosoME,  adj.  Healthy.  North. 

Doss,  (1)  V,  To  sit  dov?n  roughly. 
Kent, 

(2)  8,  A  hassock.  East. 

(3)  V.  To  attack  v?ith  the  horns. 
East. 

DossAx,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  rich  cloak 
vfom  by  people  of  high  rank. 

DossEL,  8.  A  vnsp  of  hay  or  straw 
to  stop  up  an  aperture  in  a  barn ; 
a  plug ;  the  rose  at  the  end  of  a 
water-pipe.  North.  See  Doselle. 

Dosser,  "f  ».  A  pannier  for  carry- 
DORSER,  j  ing  on  the  back. 

He  fell  to  discoursing  within  an  odde 
manner  of  love-making,  when  beginning 
very  low,  marking  her  new  shod  feet 
hanging  over  her  dossers,  begaune  with 
this  commendation.  Pasquil's  Jests,  1629. 

The  milkmaids'  cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches 

ofiF, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tnmb]iDe  in  the  dust. 
Merry  Dev.  o/Edm.,  0.  PI.,  v,  265. 

By  this  some  farmer's  dairy-maid  I  may 

meet  her. 
Riding  from  market  one  day  'twixt  her 

dorsers.         B.  ^  Fl.,  Night-walker,  i,  1. 

Cos.  They're  carri'd  to  the  wars  then 
As  chickens  are  to  market,  all  in  dorsers. 
Some  thirty  couple  on  a  horse. 

Cartwright's  Lady  Errant,  1651. 

Dossers,  s.  A  motion  of  the  head 
in  children,  caused  by  affections 
of  the  brain.  East. 

DossET,  8.  A  small  quantity.  Kent. 


Dossil,  s.  {Fr.)  A  lump  of  lint  to 

lay  on  a  sore. 
DossiTY,  (1)  8.  Ability.   West. 

(2)  adj.  Ailing ;  infirm.  Leic. 
Dossus,  8.  A  weaseL 
DosTER,  *.  A  daughter.  Pr.  P. 
DosY,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Dizzy,  or  giddy. 
DoTANCE,  *.  (A.-N.)  Fear. 
DoTANT,  8.  A  dotard.  Shaketp. 
Dote,  *.  (A.-S.)  A  fool. 
Doted,  adj.  Foolish. 
DoTE-Fio,  *.  A  fig.  Devon.  Properly, 

a  fig  newly  gathered  from  a  tree, 

not  a  preserved  fig. 
Dotes,  s.  {Lat.)     Endowments; 

qualities. 
Doth.  (A.-S.)  Do  ye. 
DoTHER,  V.  To  totter.  North, 
Dotous,  adj.  (A.'N.)   Doubtful. 
Dots,  s.  Gingerbread  nuts.  East. 
DoTTARD,  *.  A  dwarf  tree. 
Dottel,  8.  See  Doselle, 
Dotterel,  s,     A  silly  fellow;  a 

dupe. 
Double,  (1)  v.  To  shut  or  fold  up ; 

to  clench  the  fists.   Var.  dial, 

(2)  *.  The  duplicate  of  a  vmting. 

(3)  8.  A  letter  patent.  CoweU. 

(4)  A  hare  is  said  to  double,  when 
she  turns  about  to  deceive  the 
hounds. 

(5)  8.  A  sort  of  stone. 

(6)  V.  To  vary  in  telling  a  tale 
twice  over. 

Double-beer,  s.  Strong  ale. 
Double-cloak,  s.    A  cloak  which 

may  be  turned  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
guise. 
Double-couple,  s.     Twin  lambs. 

East, 
Double-double,  s.  A  double  hedge 

with  a  ditch  on  each  side.  North- 

ampt, 
Doubler,  8.  A  large  dish,  or  bowl. 

North. 
Double-reader,  s.   A  member  of 

an  inn  of  court  whose  turn  it  was 

to  read  a  second  time. 
Double-ribbed,  adj.      Pregnant. 

North, 
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Double-ruff,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 
DouBLE-sp&ONGED,  odf,    A  term 

applied  to  potatoes,  when  they 

have  lain  in  the  ground  till  the 

new  crop  shoots  out  fresh  bulbs. 
DouBi^Ty  8.  (A.'N.)  (1)  A  military 

garment  covering  the  body  from 

the  neck  to  the  waist. 

(2)  A  false  stone  composed  of 

two  pieces  joined  together. 
DouBLE-TOM,«.  A  double-breasted 

plough.  East,    # 
Double-tongue,  ».      The  plant 

horsetongue. 
Doublets,  «.    A  game  resembling 

backgammon. 
DouBTsoME,  adj.  Doubtful.  North. 
Douce,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N.)    Sweet; 

pleasant. 

(2)  8.  A  slap,  especially  in  the 
face. 

[3)  V.  To  duck  in  water.  Craven. 
\A)  adj.  Sober ;  prudent.  North. 
,5)  adj.  Snug;  comfortable. 
Nwrth. 

(6)  *.  Chaff.  Devm. 

(7)  8.  The  back  of  the  hand. 
Xtnc. 

DoucE-AME,  8.  A  dish  in  cookery. 

Douce  ante.  Take  gode  cowe  mvlke,  and 
do  it  in  a  pot.     Take  partd,  sawge, 

JBope,  savray,  and  oother  gode  herbes, 
ewe  hem,  an^  io  hem  in  the  mylke, 
and  seeth  heyn.  Take  capons  half  y- 
rosted,  and  amy te  hem  on  pecys,  and  do 
thereto  pvnes  and  hony  chained.  Salt 
it,  and  color  it  with  sa^on,  and  serve  it 
forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  14. 

DoucET,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N)  Sweet. 

(2)  A  custard. 

Fresh  cheese  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clout- 
ed cream.  DrayL,  Eel.,  9. 

Heer's  dotisetsBXid  flappjacks,  and  I  ken 
not  what. 
The  King  and  a  Foore  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

(3)  8.  The  name  of  a  musical 
instrument. 

DoucET-piE,  8.   A  sweet-herb  pie. 

Devon. 
DoucETs,  8.  The  testicles  of  a  deer. 
DoucH,  V,  To  bathe.  Somerset. 


DouCKER,  8.  A  didapper.  Kennett 
DouFFE,  *.  A  dove. 
Dough,  8.  (1)  A  little  cake. 

(2)  The  stomach.  Shropsh. 
Dough-baked,  adj.    Imperfectly 

baked. 
Dough-cake,  1  «.    An  idiot.   De- 

DouGH-cocK,  J  von.    A  fool. 
Dough-fig,    *.    A    Turkey    fig. 

Somer. 
DouGHT,  V.    To  do  aught. 
Doughter,  8.  {A.-Sl.)  A  daughter. 
DouGH-up,  V.  To  stick.  East. 
Doughy,  adj.    Foolish.  Derby. 
DouGLE,  V.    To  wash  thoroughly. 

Yorksh. 
DouK,  V.  (1)  To  bow. 

(2)  To  dive,  or  bathe.  North. 
DouKY,  adj.  Damp.  North. 
DouL,  (1)  8.  Down.  Shropsh.    See 

Dowle. 

(2)  8.  A  nail  or  pin  sharpened  at 

each  end. 

(S)  adj.  (A.'N.)  Thick;  dense. 
Doundrin,  8.  An  afternoon  drink- 
ing. Derb. 
DouNs,  8.  An  idle  girl.  North. 
Do-up,  V.  To  fasten.  Var.  d. 
Doup,  8.  (1)  The  buttocks.  North. 

(2)  An  egg-shell. 
Dour,  adj.    Sullen ;  sour.  North. 
DouRE,  V.  (1)  To  endure. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  To  dower,  or  endow. 
DousHER,  8.    A  rash  person;  a 

madcap.  Line. 
DoussiNG,  8.  {Lat.)  The  weasel. 
DouT,  V.  To  do  out ;  to  extinguish. 

Doutery  an  extinguisher. 
Doutable,  adv.   In  uncertainty. 
DouTANCE, «.  (.^.-JV.)  Doubt;  fear. 
Doute,  *.  Fear. 

DouTEOusE,  adj.  (A.-N.)    Fearful. 

DouTHE,  (from  A.-S.  dugan.)  (I) 

pret.  t.  Was  sufficient;  availed. 

(2)  8.  People ;  nobles.  Gawayne. 
DouTip,  adj.  {A.'N.)   Mistrustful. 
DouTous,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Doubtful. 
DouTREMERE,  adj.  {A.-N.)    From 

beyond  the  sea. 
DouvE,  r.  To  sink.  North. 
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DouwED.   Endowed. 

DouzzT,  adj.   Stupid.  Chesh, 

DoujTiLi,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Bravely. 

DovANB,  *.  {Fr,)  A  custom-house. 

DovB,  V.  To  thaw.  Exmoor. 

DovBNiNG,  8.  A  slumher.  North, 

Dover,  (1)  v.    A  piece  of  sandy 
ground  near  the  sea.  South, 
(2)  V,  To  be  in  a  doze.  North, 

Dove's-foot,  8.  The  columbine. 

Dow,  (1)  V.  To  thrive ;  to  be  good 
for  anything.  North,  "  Atrophe, 
in  a  consumption,  one  with  whom 
his  meat  dowes  not,  or  to  whom 
it  does  no  good.''  Cotgrave, 

(2)  adj.   Good.   Westmorel, 

(3)  8,  A  dove.   Var,  d, 

(4)  8.  A  little  cake.  North, 
DowAiRE,  *.  {A,-N.)   A  dower. 
Do-way,  imperat,  of  v.  Cease. 
DowBALL,  8.   A  turnip.  Line, 
DowBLET,  8,   A  doubler. 
DowBOY,  8,     A  hard  dumpling. 

East, 
DowcE-BOYR,  8.    An  ancient  dish 

in  cookery.    See  Egre-douce. 
DowcER,  8,   A  sugar-plum.    West 
DowD,  (1)  adj.   Fiat ;  dead.  Lane. 

(2)  8.   A  night-cap.  Devon. 
Dowdy,  adj,  (1)   Dark  and  dull  of 

colour.  Northampt. 

(2)  Shabbily  dressed.  Var,d. 
DowDY-cow,    8,    The  lady-bird. 

Yorksh, 
DowE,  8,  Day. 

Dowels,  8.  Low  marshes.  Kent. 
DowEN,  V.  {A.'N.)   To  endow. 
Dower,  8,    A    rabbit's    burrow. 

Pr.P. 
DowF, ».  A  dove. 
Dow-house,  8,  A  dove-cote.  East. 
DowHj,  8.  Dough ;  paste. 
DowiE,  adj.  Worn  out  vnth  grief. 

North. 
DowiNG,  adj.    Healthful.  Lane. 
Do-wiTHALL.  1  cannot  do  withallf 

I  cannot  help  it. 
DowKE,  V,    To  hang  down  slo- 
venly. 
VowLf  8.  The  devil.  Exmoor, 


Dowlas,  8.  Coarse  linen,  imported 

from  Brittany. 
DowLD,  a4^'.   Dead;  flat.  Ywkth, 
DowLE,  8,  The  down  in  a  feather, 

or  any  other  object. 

Such  trees  as  have  a  certain  wool  w 
doyolt  upon  them,  as  the  smidl  cotton. 
History  of  Manual  Art*,  1661.  p.  93. 

There  is  a  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea, 
called  pinna,  that  bears  a  mossy  <^I  or 
wool.  ijy. 

His  hat  (though  bl^ke)  lookes  like  a  med- 
ley hat ; 

For,  black  's  the  ground  which  sparingly 
appeares ; 

Then  heer  's  a  dowle,  and  there  a  dabb 
of  fat, 

Which  as  unhansome  hangs  about  his 
eares.         Danes,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

DowLER,  8.    A  coarse  dumpling. 

East. 
DowLY,  adj.  (1)  doleful.   Yorksh. 

(2)  Lonely ;  melancholy.  North. 

(3)  Dingy.  North, 
Down,  (1)  *.  {A.-S.)   A  hUI. 

(2)  8.  (A.'N.)  a  bank  of  sand. 

(3)  V.  To  knock  down ;  to  fall. 
North. 

(4)  adj.  Cast  down;  discon- 
solate. 

(5)  adj.   Sickly ;  poorly.  Craven. 

(6)  8.    A  company  of  hares. 
Down- ALONG,  (1)  «.    A  little  hill. 

Devon. 

(2)  adv.   Downwards.   West. 
DowNARG,    V.     To   browbeat  in 

arguing.  West. 
Down-bout,  s.    A  hard  set-to  at 

anything.  East. 
DowNcoME,  8.  (1)  A  downfall. 

(2)  A  piece  of  luck.  North. 
DowNOAisHous,  adj.    Audacious. 

Dorset, 
DowNDAP,  V,  To  dive  down.  Devon. 
Down-done,  a<(/.  Too  much  cooked. 

Line, 
DowNFALLY,  adj.    Out  of  repair. 

East, 
DowNGATE,  8.  (A.-S.)    A  dcscent. 
Down  GENE,  part.p,  of  ding.  {A.-S.) 

Beaten. 
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Down-house,^.  The  back-kitchen. 

North. 
Down-hill,  «.  A  descent,  or  fall. 

Th*  inehanting    force    of   tbeir    sweet 

eloquence 
Hurls    headlong    down     their    tender 

audience. 
Ay  (childe-Mke)  sliding,  in  a  foolish  strife. 
On.  th'  icie  dawn-AiUs  of  this  slippery  life. 

Du  Bartas. 

DowN-LTiNO,   8,    An    accouche- 
ment. 
DowNO-CANNOT.    When  one  has 

the  power,  but  wants  the  will  to 

do  anjrthing.  Cumb, 
Down-fins,  «.  Persons  quite  drunk. 

East, 
DowNSKLLA,«.  {Ital.  donzella).  An 

old  dance. 
Downy,  adj.  Low-spirited.  East. 
Dowp,  s.  The  carrion  crow.  North. 
DowFAB,  8.   The  dabchick.  Pr.  P. 
DowPY,  s.    The  last-hatched  of  a 

breed  of  birds.  North. 
Dow&TBBE,    s.      An    implement 

for  scraping  the  kneading  trough. 

Pr.  P. 
Dowss,  (I)  8.  A  strumpet. 

(2)  V.  To  beat.  Var.  d. 

(3)  V.  To  rain  heavily.  North. 

(4)  To  put  under  water.  Berks. 
DowT,  s.  A  ditch,  or  drain.  Line, 
DowTTOUSB,  adj.  Doughty. 
DowvB,  s.  A  dove. 

DoxTy   s.    (1)     A   mistress;    a 
strumpet. 

(2)  A  sweetheart,  in  an  innocent 
sense.  North. 

(3)  ATixen. 

Doyle,  v.  To  squint.  Gloue. 
DoYT,  pres.  t.  Doth. 
DoYTCH-BACK,  s.  A  fcncc.  North. 
DozAND,    \adj.     Spiritless;  im- 

DOZENBD,  J  potent. 
Dozen,  v.  To  slumber. 
DozBFER,  1  «.  A  nobleman ;  one 

DOS  yper,  j  of  the  Douze-Pairs  of 
France. 
jyozsr,  adj.    Unsound;  decaying. 
Northampt. 


DozziNS,  s.  Com  shaken  out  in 
carrying  home  the  sheaves. 
North. 

DozzLE,  «.  (1)  A  small  quantity. 
(2)   A  paste  flower  on  a  pie- 
cover.  North. 

DozzLBD,  adj.  Stupid;  heavy. 
East. 

Draant,  s.    a  drawl.  Suffolk. 

Drab,  (1)  v.  To  associate  with 
loose  women. 

(2)  V.  To  beat ;  to  drub.  Kent. 

(3)  s.  A  small  debt.  North. 
Drab-ano-norr,  s.    A  game  in 

the  North,  something  Uke  tip- 
cat. 
Drabbet,  s.  An  angry  expression. 

Berks, 
Drabble,  v.  To  draggle.  Drctbble" 

tail,  a  slattern. 
Drackstool,  s.    The  threshold. 

Devon. 
"DuADtpart  .p.  Feared. 
Draf,  *.  (A.-S.)    Dregs;  refuse. 

Draf-sak,  a  sack  of  draf. 
Draffit,  s.    a  tub  for  hog-wash. 

West. 
Draffy,  a^.    Coartse  and  bad. 
Drafty,  adj.    Worthless. 
Drag,  «.  (1)  A  harrow  for  breaking 

clods. 

(2)  A  fence  across  running  water, 
formed  by  a  sort  of  hurdle  which 
swings  &om  a  horizontal  pole. 
West. 

(3)  An  implement  for  moving 
heavy  weights. 

^4^  A  maUdn  for  an  oven.  iVbr/A. 

(5)  A  skid-pan. 

(6)  A  raft. 

(7)  A  dung-fork.  North. 

(8)  V,  To  drawl  in  speaking. 
West. 

Dragans,     \8.  (A.'N)  Theheih 

DRAOANCE,  J  Serpentine. 
Drage,  s.  (A.'N.)  a  sort  of  spice. 
Dragee,    s.    {J.'N.)     A    small 

comfit. 
Dragenall,  8.    A  vessel  to  hold 

comfits. 
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DBAGonre-TiMEy  t.  The  evening 
of  a  fair-day,  when  the  lads  pull 
the  wenches  about.  East. 

Dragolb-tail,  8,  A  slot. 

Draght,  *.  (1)  A  sort  of  small 
cart. 

(2)  (J.-N.)    A  pawn,  in  chess. 

(3)  Result ;  consequence. 

Dragon,  s.  A  sort  of  carbine. 

Dragons-female,  8,  Water-dra- 
gons. Gerard, 

Dragon- water,  8,  A  sort  of  spe- 
cific. 

Whilst  beazer  stone,  and  mighty  mith- 

ridate, 
To  all  degrees  are  ^reat  in  estimate. 
And  triacles  power  is  wonderously  exprest. 
And  dragon  water  in  most  high  reqnest. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

Drail,  *.  A  toothed  iron  pro- 
jecting from  the  beam  of  the 
plough  to  hitch  the  horses.  West. 

Drains,  s.  Grains  from  the  mash- 
tub.  iSast. 

Drainted,  part.  p.  Ingrained. 
Wilts. 

Drait,  iX)  s.    a  team  of  horses. 
North. 
(2)  t;.   To  drawl.  Derbysh. 

Drake,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)   A  dragon. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

(3)  A  sort  of  curl,  in  which  the 
ends  of  the  hair  only  turn  up, 
and  all  the  rest  hangs  smooth. 
(4J  Darnel.  East. 

(5)  To  shoot  a  drakCf  to  give  a 
fillip  on  the  nose. 

Drakes,  «.   Aslop;  a-jakes.  ^es/. 

Drale,  v.  To  drawl.  North. 

Drammock,  s.  a  mixture  of  oat- 
meal and  cold  water.  North. 

Drane,  s.  {A.'S.)  a  drone.  **J)rane 
or  dorre,  which  is  the  unprofit- 
able  bee  havynge  no  stynge. 
Cephenes."  Huloet. 

Drang,  s.  A  narrow  lane.  West. 

Drangoll,  s.   a  sort  of  wine. 

Drank,  s.  Darnel  grass.  North. 

Drant,  s.  The  plant  rocket. 

DRAP-DE-LAYNE,*.(<<jf.-iV.)    Wool- 

len  cloth. 


Drape,  (l)t.  A  barren  cow  or  ewe. 

Drape  sheep ,  the  refuse  sheep  of 

a  flock.  Var.du 

(2)  V.   To  drain  the  last  drops 

from  a  cow  in  milking. 
Drapery,  «.  (1)  Carving  or  psint- 

ing  resembling  cloth  or  foliage. 

(2)   New  drepery  is  mannfae* 

tured  worsted  for  stuffs ;  and  old 

drapery  is  that  cloth  which  has 

undergone  the  operation  of  the 

fulling  mill.     Anthony  Munday 

wrote    the    Triumphs   of  Old 

Drapery,  1614. 
Drapet,  s.  a  table-doth.  Spenser. 
Drapltd,  adj.  Bedrabbled.  Pr.  P. 
Draps,  s.  Unripe  fruit  when  fallen. 

East. 
Drash,  v.    To  thresh.  Somerset. 
Drashel,  s.  (1)  A  threshold. 

(2)  AflaU.  West. 
Drastes,  8.  {A.-S.)  Dregs;  refose; 

lees  of  wine. 
Drat.  (1)   An  imprecation.    An 

abbreviation  of  God  rot  J 

(2)  pres.  t.   Dreadeth. 
Dratchell,  s.   a  dirty,  slovenly 

person.   Warw, 
Drate,  v.  To  drawl.  North. 
Draught,  s.  (1)  A  jakes. 

(2)  A  team  of  cattle.  North. 

?3)  A  sort  of  hound. 

(4)  A  spider's  web ;  a  snare. 

(5)  Sixty-one  pounds  weight  of 
wool. 

(6)  A  pawn,  in  chess. 
Draught-chamber,  s.    A  with- 
drawing room. 

Draughts,  s.  Forceps  for  extract- 
ing teeth. 

Draun,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  draw  on ;  to 
approach  to. 

Draup,  v.  To  drawl.    North. 

Dravele,  v.  To  slumber  fitfully. 

Draw,  adj.  Thick;  muddy.  North. 

Draw,  (1)  v.  To  throw;  to  stretch. 
West. 

(2)  s.    A  hollow  tuck  in  a  cap. 
Zinc. 

(3)  r.   To  strain.  . 
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fi)  8,  A  sort  of  sledge.  West 

(5)  *.   A  drawer. 

(6)  V.   To  build  a  nest,  said  of 
;  hawks. 

(7)  «.  The  distance  an  arrow  will 
.  fly  from  a  bow. 

(8)  V,  To  follow  the  track  or  scent 
in  hunting. 

(9)  8,  A  stratagem,  or  artifice. 
Sussex. 

(10)  V,  To  remove  the  entrails 
of  a  bird.  Var.  dial. 

(11)  7b  draw  amiss t  to  follow 
the  scent  in  a  wrong  direction. 
To  draw  together,  to  assemble. 
To  draw  a  furrow ,  to  plough. 
East. 

Drawbreech,«.  a  slattern.  i)evon. 
Drawcansir,  s.     a  boaster;   a 

buUy. 
Drawer,  s.    A  tapster,  or  waiter. 
Draw-gloves,  s.    An  old  game 

played  with  the  fingers. 

At  drmo-glotes  wee'l  play. 
And  prethee  let's  lay 

A  wager,  and  let  it  be  this : 
-     Who  first  to  the  stunme 
Of  twenty  doth  come. 

Shall  liave  for  his  winning  a  kisse. 

Fleasant  Grove  of  New  FandeSy  1667. 

Drawing-boxes,  s.  Drawers. 

Drawk,  (1)  V.  To  soak  with  water. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A  weed  resembling  darnel. 
East. 

Drawlatch,  s.  i\)  A  thief. 
(2)  A  lazy  person. 

DRAWN-ouT,joar^jB.  Finely  dressed. 
Northampt. 

Drawt,  s.  The  throat;.  Somerset. 

Drawter,  8.  A  term  among  lace- 
makers  for  the  long  slip  of  parch- 
ment or  cloth  which  they  draw 
over  their  lace  to  keep  it  clean 
in  making. 

Draw-the-well-dr\«  «.  A  child- 
ish game  at  cards,  resembling 
beggar-my-neighbour. 

Dray,  (1)  k»    A  sledge  without 
wheels. 
(2)  s.  A  great  noise. 


(3)  V,   To  act  like  a  madman. 

(4)  t.    A  squirrel's  nest. 
D&ATNE,j9ar/.^.    Drawn. 
Drazel,  8.  A  slut.  Sussex* 
DRA5T,  8.  A  draw-bridge.  Gawaynei. 
Dreadful,  adj.  Fearful;  timorous. 
Dream,  9.  (1)  (J.-S.)  To  be  glad. 

(2)  To  sing. 
Dream-holes,  s.    Openings  left 

in  walls  to  admit  light.  Gloue. 
Drean,  (I)  v.  To  drawl.  Somerset. 

(2)  8.  A  small  stream. 
Dreap,  V.    To  drench.  North, 
Dreare,  v.    To  annoy.  Drearing, 

sorrow. 

Than  were  no  wowershym  nor  his  wrfe 
to  dreare.  Barclay's  Fyfte  Egtog. 

Drecche,  (1)  V.  (A.'S.)    To  vex ;. 

to  oppress. 

(2)  8.  A  subject  of  sorrow. 

(3)  V.  To  linger;  to  delay. 
Drecen,  v.  To  threaten.  NortKi 
Dreck-stool,  8.  A  door-sill.  Devs- 
Drede,  {I)  v.  (A.'S.)  To  fear. 

(2)  8.  Fear;    doubt.    J)redeful,\ 
timorous. 

Dredeles,  adv.  Without  doubt. 

Dreden,  v.  {J.'S.)  To  make  afraid.  . 

Dredge,  s.    (1)  Oats  and  barley 
mixed  together. 
(2)  A  bush-harrow.  South. 

Dredger,       1  «.  A  small  tin  box- 

Dredge-box,  J  for  holding  flour. 

Dredger  Y,a<;v.  Cautiously;  gently.. 
Leic. 

Dredge-salt,  s.  Seasoned  salt. 
"JOredge  salt,  such  as  was  tem- 
pered with  spices  and  seedes  of 
sweete  savour  for  belly  cheere 
sake,  &c."   Nomenclator. 

Dredingful,  adj.  Full  of  dread. . 

Dredy,  adj.  Reverent.  Wiekliffe:. 

Dree,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.  drigan.)  To 
suffer ;  to  endure. 

(2)  adj.  Long ;  tedious.  Dreefyf 
slowly,  tediously.  North. 

(3)  adj.    Continuously ;  steadily. 
JAne. 

(4)  V.    To  journey  to  a  place- 
North. 
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(5)  s,  A  cart  without  wheels 
drawn  by  one  horse.  North. 

(6)  8.  A  hard  bargainer.  Yorish. 

Dreed,  *.  (^.-5'.  driht.)  The  Lord. 

Dreedful,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Reveren- 
tial. 

Drssn,  9.  To  drain  dry.  Suffolk. 

Drsery,  adj.  Fearful. 

Dref,  pret.  t.  Drove. 

Drefene,  jpar^  j9.  Driven. 

Drefully,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Sorrow- 
fully. 

DREGH,j9re/.  t.  Suffered. 

Dreghe,  adj.  Long.  On  dreghCf 
at  a  distance. 

I)register,  «.  A  druggist.  Suffolk, 

Dreint,  part. p.  (A.-S.)  Drowned. 

Dremel,  s.  (A.-S.)  a  dream. 

Dreme-redare,  8.  (A.'S.)  An  ex- 
pounder of  dreams. 

Dremes,  8.  Jewels. 

'^d^re'^ng/  }'•  ^  P°*^°" '  ^""^• 
Drenche,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  drown ;  to 

be  drowned. 
Drenching-horn,  s.    a  horn  for 

pouring  physic  down  an  animal's 

throat. 
Drenges,  8.    A  class  of  men  who 

held  a  rank  between  the  baron 

and  thane.  Havelok. 
Drengy,  adj.       Thick;    muddv. 

North. 
Drenkled,  part.  p.  Drowned. 
Drepe,  v.  (1)  To  drip;  to  drop. 

(2)  {A.'S.)  To  kill,  or  slay. 
Drepee,  8.  A  dish  in  cookery. 

Drepee.  Take  blanched  almandes,  grynde 
hem,  and  temper  hem  up  with  gode 
broth;  take  oy nouns  a  grete  quantity, 
perboyle  hem,  and  frye  hem,  and  do 
thereto.  Take  smalle  bryddes,  perboyle 
hem,  and  do  thereto  pellydore,  and  salt, 
and  a  lytel  grece.    Forme  of  Cury,  p.  7. 

Drere,  8.  Sorrow.  Spenser,  Drery^ 

sorrowful. 
Dreriment,   To  ^« 

dreryhead,  j 
Dresh,  V.  To  thrash.  Var,  d. 


Dresse,  V,  (A.'N,)  To  address ;  to 
prepare ;  to  apply. 

Dressel,  8,  A  cottage  dresser. 
West. 

Dresser,  s.  An  axe  used  in  coal- 
pits. 

Dressing-board,  a.  A  dresser. 

Dressing-knife,  8.  A  knife  used 
for  dressing  or  pruning  anything, 
apparently  meaning  a  cook's. 

Drbstall,  8.  A  scarecrow.  Devon. 

Dreste,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  prepare. 

Drestis,  8.  {A.-S.)  Dregs ;  lees. 
Dresty,  full  of  dregs. 

Dretche,  v.  To  be  disturbed  by 
dreams. 

Dretching,  8.  (1)  Trouble;  vexa- 
tion. 
(2)  (A.-S.)  Delay. 

Dreul,  (1)  *.  A  lazy  fellow. 
(2)  V.  To  fritter  away  one's  time. 
Dreuler,  a  driveller.  Devon. 

Dreury,  8.  Love.  See  Druery. 

Dreve,  v.  To  pursue.   West, 

Drevede,  part.  p.  Confounded. 

Drevblen,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  d^veL 

Drevil,  s.  a  drudge. 

Drevy,  adj.  Dirty ;  muddy.  North. 

Drewe,  8.  {A.'N.)  Love ;  friend- 
ship. 

Drewries,  1      T       1  L 

Drowryis,  /  *•  ^^^^^^ » ornaments. 

Drewsens,  8.  Dregs ;  refuse.  Dev, 
Drewse,  pret.  t.  Drew ;  reached. 
Dreyde,  j9re/.  t.  Dried. 
Dre^e,  v.  To  suffer.  See  Dree. 
Drib,  (I)  v.    To  shoot  at  short 
paces.  An  old  term  in  archery. 

(2)  8.  A  small  quantity.  Sussex. 

(3)  V.  To  chop  off.  Dekker. 
Dribble,  {I)  s.    A  drudge;  a  ser- 
vant. North. 

(2)  8.  An  iron  pin. 

(3)  V,  To  drizzle.  West. 

(4)  V.  To  deal  out  in  small  quan- 
tities. Northampt. 

Driblet,  s.  Anything  small. 
Dridge,  v.  To  sprinkle.  Lane. 
Dridle,  8.  An  instrument  used  for 
hollowing  wooden  bowls. 
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^^'  Ir.  (^.-S.)To8uflfcr;to 
» ^r  I  r  endure.  See  Dree. 

Beligion  was  i-maked 
Penance  for  to  drye. 
Now  it  is  mych  i-turned 
To  pryde  and  (clotonye. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Dbien,  ».  (J,'S.)  To  be  dry,  or 
thirsty. 

D&ife/v.  (J.'S.)  To  drive;  to  ap- 
proach. 

DaiFLE,  V,  To  drink  deeply.  North. 

Drift,  ».  (1)  A  drove,  or  flock. 
North. 

(2)  Drift  of  the  forest,  an  exact 
view  or  examination  what  cattle 
are  in  the  forest,  to  know  whether 
it  be  overcharged,  &c.  Blount. 

(3)  Road-sand. .  Glouc. 

(4)  A  sort  of  sleeve,  made  usually 
of  silk,  nth  cent. 

(5)  A  green  lane.  Leic. 

(6)  Diarrhoea.  Somerset, 
Drifter,  s.   A  sheep  overlaid  in  a 

drift  of  snow.  North. 

Drifts,  s.  Dregs. 

Driftway,  s,  A  road  chiefly  used 
for  driving  cattle.  Northampt, 

Driggle-draggle.  a  slut.  Florio. 

Drigh,  adj.  Tedious.  See  Dree. 

Dright,  8.  (J.'S.)  The  Lord. 

Drightups,  8.  A  boy's  breeches. 
North. 

Drike,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  repent. 

Drile,  t*.  To  waste  time.  West. 

Drill,  (1)  t.  A  large  ape,  or  ba- 
boon. 

A  dinrnal-maker  is  the  antimark  [anti- 
mask]  of  an  historian,  he  differs  from 
him  as  a  dril  from  a  man. 

Clofel.,  Char,  of  a  Diurnal-maker. 

And  as  well  match'd  as  any  three  ba- 
boons in  Europe,  why,  madam,  I  would 
as  soon  marry  a  drill  as  any  one  of  them. 
ShadweU,  The  HumoristSt  1671. 

(2)  V.  To  decoy,  to  flatter.  Der. 

(3)  V.  To  twirl,  or  whirl.  Devon. 

(4)  To  drill  ahng,  to  slide  away. 
Kent. 

(5)  8.  A  small  draught  of  liquor. 


Drimble,  v.  To  loiter.  Dorset. 

Drimmel,  v.  To  suffer  pain.  Somer' 
set. 

Drindle,  (1)  v.   To  dawdle.   Suf- 
folk. # 
(2)  8.  A  small  drain.  East. 

Dringe,  v.  (1)  To  driaele.  East* 
(2)  To  drink. 

He  no  may  sitt  no  stonde. 
No  nnnethe  drawen  his  onde, 
Best  no  take  slepeinge. 
Mete  ete,  no  drinke  dringe. 

6y  of  Warwiie,  p.  8. 

Dringett,  8.  A  crowd.  Devon. 
Dringing,  adj.  Miserly.  Devon. 
Dringle,  v.  To  dawdle.  West. 
Drink,  {!)  v.  To  absorb.  East. 

(2)  8.  A  draught  of  liquor. 

(3)  8.  Small  beer.  West. 

(4)  V.  To  smoke  tobacco.  Jon^ 
son. 

(5)  V.    To  able,  or  suffer.     Cotg. 
Drinkhail,  {A.-S.,  literally,  drink 

health.)  The  pledge  in  drinking, 
corresponding  to  wassaile. 

Drinking,  s.  A  collation  between 
dinner  and .  supper,  in  use  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent. 

Drinking-towel,  8.  A  doily,  for 
dessert. 

Drinkle,  v.  To  drown.  Pr.  P. 

Drink-meat,  s.  Boiled  ale  thick- 
ened with  oatmeal  and  bread. 
Shrqpsh. 

Drink-penny,  s.  Earnest  money. 

Drinkshankere,  s.  {A.'S.)  A 
cup-bearer. 

Drinky,  adj.  Drunk.  Var.  d. 

Drip,  s.  Anything  that  falls  in 
drops.  North. 

Dripper,  s.  A  shallow  tub.  West. 

Dripping-horse,  s.  A  wooden 
frame  to  hang  wet  clothes  on. 

Drippings,  s.  The  last  milk  af- 
forded by  a  cow.  Shrqpsh. 

Dripple,  adj.  Weak ;  rare.  Wore 

Drish,  s.  a  thrush.  Devon. 

Driss,  v.  To  cleanse;  to  beat. 
North. 

Dristbr,  «.  A  daughter.  Craven. 
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Bbitb,  (1)  8.  {J.'&)  Dirt;  dang. 
^  (2)  V.  To  speak  thickly.  NortJk 
Dbith,  8,    Drought.    "  Drynes  or 

dryth,  AridiiM,"  Huloei.^ 
Brive,  (1)  V.  (A,'S.)  To  follow. 

(2)  V.  To  propel.  West. 

(3)  V*  To  advance  very  quickly. 

(4)  V.  To  procrastinate.  Yorkth. 

(5)  «.  Force ;  speed. 

(6)  o.  To  drizzle ;  to  snow.  North, 
<7)  To  drive  forth,  to  pass  on. 
To  drive  adrift,  to  accomplish 
any  purpose.  7b  drive  pigs,  to 
snore. 

DBiyB-KN0&,  c      A  haady-balL 

North. 
JDrivbl,  v.  To  beslaver. 

Then  bee  flineeth  the  glasses  against 
.the  wals,  as  it  they  cost  Bothing,  and 
•daunceth  a  round  about  a  can,  as  if  it 
were  a  May-pole :  then  he  doth  driveU 
his  hostesse,  and  will  dallie  with  any 
that  weareth  a  erossC'dotlL 

Man  in  thtMoon,  1609. 

D&iVELARD,  s.  A  driveller. 
Drizzle,  {l)s.  Small  rain.  **Driz- 
Kng  or  mizling  raine.''  Nomencl. 

(2)  V.  To  rain  small. 

(3)  s.  A  diminutive  salt  ling. 
North. 

Droatups,  s,  a  leather  strap  under 

the  lower  part  of  a  horse-collar. 

South. 
Drobly,  adj.  Muddy.  Pr,  P. 
Drobyl,  V,  To  trouble. 
Drock,   (1)  8.    A  water  course. 

Wilts. 

(2)  V.  To  drain  with  stone  gutters 

underground.   Glouc. 
Droddum,  8.  The  breech.  North. 
Drovf,  {I)  pret.  t.  of  drive.^  Drove. 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  throwe. 

(3)  8.  Dregs.  North. 
Drofman,  8.  A  herdsman. 
Droghe,  pret.  t.  of  drawe. 
Droghte,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  drought. 
Droie,  8.  A  drudge,  or  servant. 
Droight,  8.     A  team  of  horses. 

North. 
Droil,  8,  A  drudge.  "  Belitre,  co- 
^oin  digne  d'estre  fouette.     A 


knave,  a  slave :  a  droyle  or  dradge 
subject  to  stripes."  Nomenclator. 

Droits,  s.  {A.^N.)  Rights ;  does. 
Kent. 

Drokb,  8.  A  filmy  weed  common 
in  stagnant  water.  Kent. 

Droll,  (1)«.  <*A  good-fellow,  boon 
companion,  merry  grig ;  one  that 
cares  not  how  the  world  goes.'* 
Ladies*  Dictionaryj  1694. 
(2)  V.  To  put  off  vfith  excuses. 
East. 

Drollery,  s.  A  puppet-show. 

Drolling,  adj.  Witty ;  joking. 

Dbombeslade,  8.  A  drummer. 

Dromon,     1  *.  (^-iV.)   A  ship  of 
DROMOND,  J  war. 

Dromounday,  8.  {A,'N.)  A  war- 
horse. 

Drone,  (1)  v.  To  drawl.  North. 
(2)  8.  A  drum. 

Drong,  8.  A  narrow  path.  West. 

Droning,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  An  afflic- 
tion. 

(2)  A  lazy  way  of  doing  any- 
thing. 

DR0NK£,j9ar^.^.  (A.'S.)  Drowned. 

Dronkelewe,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Drunk- 
en. "And  is  noght  dronklewe  ne 
dedeynous."  Piers  PI. 

They  were  counted  barbarous  and  crueU, 
dronkelewe,  and  wilde  people. 
Humfrof's  Nobles  or  o/NobUifye,  1563. 

Dronkenand,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Intoxi- 
cating. 

Dronkle,  v.  To  drown. 

Dronny,  8.  A  drone.  Skelton. 

Drool,  v.  To  drivel.   Var.  d. 

Drooper,  8.  A  moody  fellow.  West. 

Droot,  s.  a  stutterer.  Pr.  P. 

Drop-box,  s.  A  money-box.  Cra- 
ven. 

Drop-dry,  (1)  adj.  Water-tight. 
North. 

(2)  V.    To  do  anything  by  con- 
traries. 

Drop-dumplings,  «.  Small  dump- 
lings made  each  by  a  spoonful  of 
batter  dropt  into  the  hot  water. 
East. 
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Drops,  (1)  #.  A  crow.  Yorksh, 

(2)  V.  To  run  down.  East, 

(3)  V.  To  baste  meat. 
Dropes,  8.      Ornaments  on  the 

dresses  worn  by  mummers. 

Drop-gallows,  s.  One  who  is  foul- 
mouthed.  East. 

Drop-in,  v.  To  beat.  Wight, 

Dropmele,  adv.  (A.-S.)  By  drops. 
"  The  strangurie,  which  is  when 
one  maketh  water  by  dropmeale 
very  hardely,  and  with  great 
paine."  Nomenclator, 

Drop-out,  v.  To  quarrel.  West. 

Droppers,  s.  Persons  employed  to 
drop  seed  into  the  holes  made  by 
the  dribbles. 

Dkopping,-!  ^^  jj^  t 

DROPPT,     J       •'  ■" 

Droppinos,  s.  (I)    The  dung  of 
birds. 
(2)  An  early  apple.  Yorksh. 

Droppin6-the-lbtter,  s.  a  boy's 
game. 

Drop-vie,  s.  An  old  term  in  gam- 
bling. 

Dropwort,  *.  The  plant  ^/(p«i- 
dula. 

Droptk,  *.  The  dropsy. 

Drore,  s.  a  dish  in  cookery. 

Drore  to  potage.  Take  vele  or  motun, 
and  sm^te  it  on  gobettes,  and  pat  it  in 
a  pot  with  watur,  and  let  it  seine ;  and 
take  onyons,  and  mynce  hom,  and  do 
thereto,  and  parsel,  sauge,  ysope,  savery, 
and  hewe  hom  smale,  and  do  hit  in  the 
pot,  and  coloure  hit  with  saffron,  and  do 
thereto  powder  of  pepnr,  and  of  clowes, 
and  of  maces,  and  alaye  hit  wyth  yolkes 
of  rawe  eggus  and  verjus ;  but  let  hit 
not  sethe  after,  and  serve  hit  forthe. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Cul.,  p.  54. 

Drose,     1  «.    To  gutter,  as  a  can- 

DROSLE,  J  die.    Drosings,   dregs 

of  tallow.  Kent, 
Drosity,  adj.  Weary;  languid  from 

fatigue.  Northampt. 
Drossell,  8,  A  slut. 
Dross-wheat,  s.    Inferior  wheat 

left  after  dressing.  Suffolk. 
jyfLOSTT,  adj.   Full  of  dross,  ^ffrtff. 
Drost,  a{(;.   Very  brittle.  Devon, 


Drot.    See  Drat. 

Drotchell,  s.     a  dirty,  untidy 

woman.  Northampt. 
Drotyne,  V.  To  stammer ;  to  speak 

indistinctly.  Pr.  Parv. 
Drou,  v.    To  dry.  Exmoor. 
Drouched,  part.  p.     Drenched. 

Suffolk. 
Drouge,  8.    A  strong  carriage  or 

truck    for    conveying    military 

stores. 
Drough,  "Xpret,  t.  of  drawe.  {A. 'S.) 

DROUH,  J  Drew. 
Drought,  s.  (1)  A  passage.  West. 

(2)  A  team  of  horses.  North. 
Droughty,  adj.  Thirsty.  Heref. 
Drouk,  v.  To  drench.  North, 

Dboukenino,  I      A  slumber. 

droupnynge,  J 
Droumy,  adj.    Dirty.  Devon, 
Droun slate,  8.   A  drummer. 
Drount,  v.    To  drawl.  Northumb, 
Droupen,  (1 )  ».    To  droop ;  to  look 

sickly.  Shropsh. 

(2)  To  lie  hid  secretly.  Pr.  P, 
Drouth,    *.     Thirst.      Drouthy, 

thirsty. 
DuoYEf  (I)  part. p.    Driven. 

(2)  8.    A  road,  especially  an  un- 
inclosed  one.  West. 

(3)  V.  (A.'S.)     To  pursue;. to 
tease.     Drovyng^  vexation. 

Drovy,    adj.     (A.'S.)     Dirty   in 
person. 

Drow,  v.  (1)  To  dry. 
(2)  To  throw.  West. 

Drowbully,  adj.   Troubled. 

Drowe,  \pret.  t.   Drew.  Drowen, 
DR0W5,  J  Driven. 

Drowking,  adj.    Faint  with  thirst. 
North, 

Drowned-land,  s.   Marshes. 

Drowning-bridgb,  8,    A  sluice- 
gate. Wilts, 

Drowse,  v.  To  gutter.  See  Drose, 

Drowsen,  adj.    Made  of  tallow. 
Kent, 

Drowsyhed,      8,       Drowsiness. 
Spenser, 

Drowty,  tuff.  Dry;  dusty.  Derk^ 
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Dkowt,  v.    To  dry.  SwneraeL 

Droxt,  adj.    Rotten.  West 

Droy,  (1)  8.    A  thunderbolt.  Old 
Wilts. 
(2)  V.  To  wipe  clean.  Lane. 

Drozb,  v.    To  beat  severely.  East. 

Drozbn, o^/.  Fond ;  doating.  North. 

Drub,  v.  (1)  To  throb. 
(2)  To  beat. 

Drubby,  adj.    Muddy.  Northumb. 

Drubs,  s.    Slates  among  cinders. 
North. 

Druck,  v.    To  thrust  down.  So- 
merset. 

Drucken,  adj.    Tipsy.  North. 

Drudge,  (1)  «.   A  large  rake. 
(2)  V.    To  harrow.    West.    To 
harrow  with  bushes.  Suss. 

Drue,  adj.  Dry.  North. 

Drvkby.  {J.'N.)  Courtship;  love; 
gallantry. 

Drufpen,  adj.    Drunk.  North. 

Druo,  (1)  adj.  Damp.  Wight. 

(2)  V.  To  dry  slightly.  Sussex. 

(3)  8.    A  heavy  timber-carriage. 
Drugeous,  adj.    Huge.  Devon. 
Drugge,  v.  (A.-S.)   To  drag. 
Drugged,  adj.   Half-dried,  applied 

to  linen.  Sussex. 
Druggbb,    1       A  druggist. 

DRUGSTER,  J  ^^ 

Druid's-hair,«.  Long  moss.  ^t7/«. 
Druivy,  adj.     Overcast;  muddy. 

Cumb. 
Drum,  (1)  ».    To  beat  severely. 

West. 

(2)  8.    The   cylindrical  part  of 

anything. 
Drumbelo,  Sf    A  dull  fellow.  Exm. 
Drumble,  v.   To  be  sluggish,  or 

confused ;  to  mumble.  West. 
Drumble-bee,  s.   a  humble-bee. 
D RUMBLED,   adj.      Made  muddy. 

North. 
Drumble-drone,    8.     A.  drone. 

West. 
Drumbles.    He  dreams  drumbleSf 

he  is  half  asleep.  Norf. 
Drumbow,  1  9.    A  dingle,  or  ra- 
juiuMBLE,  J  vine.  Chesh. 


Drumler,  8.     A  small  vessel  of 

war ;  a  dromon. 
Drumley,  (l)adj.  Muddy ;  confosed. 

(2)  adv.   Slowly ;  lazily.  North. 
Drumming.    Palpitating. 
Drummock,  8.    A  mixture  of  meal 

and  water.  North. 
Drumslade,  8.     A  drum.    16M 

cent.    Drumslager,  Drum8ted,a. 

drummer. 
Drumstick,  s.  (1)  The  leg  bone  of 

a  fowl. 

(2)  The  calix  and  stalk  of  knap- 
weed. Northampt. 
Drun,«.   a  narrow  passage.  Wilts. 
Drunge,  8.  A  crowd.  Wilts. 
Drunk,  «.  Darnel  grass.  North. 
Drunkeschipe,  8.    Drunkenness. 
Drunkwort,  8,  Tobacco.  Minsheu. 
Drunt,  8.    A  bad  humour.  North. 
Drupy,  adj.   Drooping. 
Druries,  8.   See  Drewries.  * 
Drury,  adj.   Dreary. 
Druss,  8.  A  slight  slope.  Wight. 
DrvYj  part.  p.     Driven.  Var.d. 
Druve,  *.    A  muddy  river.  Cumb. 
Druvy,  adj.   Thick ;  dirty.  North. 
Druye,  adj.  (A.'S.)   Dry. 
Dry,  (l)  p.    To  suffer.  See  Dree. 

(2)  part.  p.   Disappointed ;  cast 
down.  North. 

(3)  adj.   Thirsty. 

(4)  V.   To  wipe  dry. 

(5)  adj.  Crafty;  subtle. 

(6)  adj.  Genuine;  unadulterated. 
North. 

{7)v.  To  cease  milking  a  cow,  in 

consequence  of  her  giving  little 

milk.  North. 
Dry-bob,  s.   A  joke.  Cot  grave. 
Dryche,  v.   To  frighten. 
Dry-communion,  s.   a  nick-name 

for  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Dry-crust,  s.    A  miser. 
Dryfat,  s.  a  box,  or  packing-case; 

a  large  basket. 
Dryfe,  v.  To  drive. 
Dry-foot,  v.  To  follow  the  game  by 

the  scent  of  the  foot.  A  hunting 

term. 
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Drtghe,  V,  To  suffer.  See  Dree. 
D&TOHTBN,  8,  (A.-S.)    The  Lord. 
Dbthe.    On  dt'yhe,  backwards. 
Drt-hedge,  8.  A  bank  of  earth. 
Dbt-meat,  8.   Hay. 
Dbtkche,  v.  To  drench. 
D&TNO|  V.  (A.'S.)    To  drink. 
Drynge,  o.  (J.'S.)    To  throng. 
DRTP^t;.    To  beat.  Shropsh, 
Drt-saltbr,  8.    A  person  dealing 

in  various  articles  for  dyeing. 
Drt-scab,    8.     The    ring-worm. 

Palsg, 
Drtssb,  v.  (A.'S.)    To  subdue. 

Danmarke  he  dryssede  alle. 
By  drede  of  hymselvyne, 
Ixa  Swynne  unto  Swetherwyke 
With  his  swrede  kene. 

Morte  Arthure, 

Drt-wall,  8,  A  wall  without  lime. 
Drtje,  adj.    Patient;   enduring. 
DuABLE,  qdj.   Proper ;  convenient. 

Leic* 
DuART,  8.  A  dowry.  Pr,  P, 
Dub,  (1)  «•    A  blow. 

(2)  V.  One  who  drank  a  large 
]K)tion  on  his  knees  to  the  health 
of  his  mistress  was  said  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight. 

(3)  V.   To  dress  flies  for  fishing. 

(4)  V.  To  raise  the  flock  or  nap 
of  cloth  by  striking  it  with  teasels. 
Gkmc. 

(5)  V.  To  cut  off  the  comb  and 
wattles  of  a  cock. 

(6)  8.  A  pool  of  water ;  a  deep 
piece  of  smooth  water  in  a  rapid 
river.  North, 

DuBBEDipart.p.^i)  Clothed;  orna- 
mented. 

(2)  {A,'S.)  Created  a  knight. 

(3)  Blunt ;  not  pointed.  South, 
Dubbbrs.    Trimmers  or  binders  of 

books.    Daviea*  York  Records, 
Dubbing,  8,  (1)  A  paste  made  of 
flour  and  water  boiled,  used  by 
cotton  weavers. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow 
to  make  leather  waterproof. 
North. 


(3)  The  first  coat  or  covering  of 
clay  laid  on  the  splents  and  riz- 
zors.  Norf, 

(4)  Suet.  Somerset, 

(5)  A  mug  of  beer.  Wilts. 
Dubbin-pin,  *.     The  pin  used  by 

lacemakers    to  fix  the  pattern 

parchment  on  the  lace  pillow. 
Dubby,  adj.   Dumpy.  West, 
DuBERous,  adj.  Doubtful.  Var,  d. 
DuBLi,  V.  (A.'S.)    To  double. 
Dubs,  s.  (l)  Doublets  at  marbles. 

(2)  Money. 
Dub-skelper,  8,    A  bog-trotter. 

North, 
Due,  8.    A  duke,  or  leader. 
DucHERY,  8.  (A,-N.)   A  dukedom. 
Duck,  (!)  v.    To  stoop,  or  dip. 

(2)  V,   To  bow. 

Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive, 

and  cog. 
Luck  with   French  nods,  and   apish 

courtesy.  Eick.  HI,  i,  8. 

Still  more  ducking, 
Be  there  any  saints  that  nuderstand  by 
signs  only  P         B.jrFl.,  Pilgrim,  i,  2. 

(3)  ».    A  bow ;  a  reverence. 

As  it  is  also  their  generall  custome 
scarcely  to  salute  any  man,  yet  may 
they  neither  omitte  crosse,  nor  carved 
statue,  without  a  relinous  duck 

Discov.  of  New  World,  p.  128. 

Be  ready  with  your  napkin,  a  lower 
douke,  maid.  B.  Brome,  Ifew  Jc,  i,  p.  19. 

(4)  V.    To  dive  in  the  water. 

(5)  4p.  To  support,  or  carry. 
West 

DUCK-AND-DRAKE,      8,       A     WCll- 

known  game. 

DucKER,  8,  A  sort  of  fighting- 
cock. 

Ducket,  *.   A  dove-cot.  North, 

Duck-friar,  s.  Leap-frog. 

DucK-FRosT,  8,  A  sUght  frost. 
Northampt, 

DucKiNG-STooL,  8,  Au  iucorrect 
name  for  a  cucking-stooL 

DucKiSH,  8,  Twilight.  Devon. 

DucKLEGGED,  adj.  Having  short 
legs. 
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DvcK-oiL,  8,  Wtter;  moisture.  A 
Wtrwiclubire  mtson  calling  to 
his  labourer,  who  was  making 
mortar,  said,  "  Pnt  a  little  more 
elbow  grease  in,  and  not  so  much 
d'uek'OU"  t.  tf.,  more  labour,  and 
less  water. 

Duck-shower,  s.  A  hasty  shower. 

Ducks-meat,  «.  "A  kinde  of 
weades  hovering  above  the  water 
in  pondes."  Huloet,  1552. 

DucKSTONB,  8.    A  boy's  game. 

Duck-wheat,  s.  Red  wheat. 
Cotgrave. 

Ducky,  8,  A  woman's  breast. 
North. 

DucTOR,  8.  The  leader  of  a  band 
of  music,  a  court  officer. 

Dud,  (1)  pret.  L  Did ;  put. 
{2)8,  A  coarse  wrapper  formerly 
worn  by  poor  people. 
(3)  «.  A  rag.  North,  Buddy,  rag- 
gad;  duddles,  filthy  rags;  dudman, 
a  scarecrow  or  ragged  fellow. 

DuDDER,  V.  (1)  To  shiver.  Suffolk, 

(2)  To  confuse;  to  confound  with 
noise.  Wilt8, 

(3)  8.  One  who  carries  goods 
for  sale  from  door  to  door  in  a 
town,  differing  in  this  from  a 
hawker,  who  goes  from  town  to 
town. 

DuDDERY,  8,  A  place  in  a  town 
where  rags  and  old  clothes  are 
sold. 

DuDDLE,  (1)  V,  To  wrap  up  too 
warmly ;  to  cuddle.  East, 

(2)  V.  To  make  lukewarm.  North. 

(3)  8.    A  child's  penis.  Var.  d. 
DvDEjpart.p.    Done.  Somerset. 
DuDGE,  8.    A  barrel.  Wilts. 
Dudgeon,  s.  (1)  The  root  of  box, 

of  which  handles  for  daggers 
were  usually  made,  whence  the 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  handle 
itself,and  sometimes  to  the  dagger. 
(2)  Anger;  resentment. 

Yet  neverthelesse  I  take  the  matter  in 
as  great  a  dudgin. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 


DuDGT,  oi^'.  Thickened  by  shrink- 
ing. Northan^. 

DuDBfAN,  8,  A  scarecrow. 

Duds,  8,  Rags ;  dirty  clothes.  It 
was  the  cant  term  for  clothes. 

DuDYN,  pret.  t.  pL    Did. 

DuELLE,  V,  To  dwell ;  to  remain. 

Duello,  8.  {ItaL)    Duelling. 

DuEN,  V.  {J,'N.)   To  endue. 

DuERs,  adj.    Dear. 

Duff,  (1)  v.  To  strike. 

(2)  8.  A  blow.  Devon. 

(3)  V.    To  daunt.  South, 

(4)  V.    To  fall  heavily;  to  sink. 
West. 

(5)  8.    Coal  dust.  North. 

(^)  8.     A    dark-coloured  clay. 

Lent, 
Duffel,  8.  A  strong  shaggy  cloth. 
Duffer,  s.     A  pedlar  who  sells 

women's  clothes.  South, 
Duffit,  8,  A  sod.  Nort^, 
Duffle,  v.    Futuere.    Urquharfs 

Rabelais. 
Duffy-dows,  8,  Dove-cot  {ugeons. 

East. 
Dug,  (1)  8.   A  woman's  breast. 

(2)  V.    To  stoop.  Devon. 

(3)  V.    To  dress ;  to  prepare. 
North. 

(4)  V.     To   gird,   or   tuck  up. 
Exmoor. 

Du6G£D,a4;*  Draggletailed. Devon. 
Duggle,  v.    To  cuddle.  Suffolk. 
DuGH,  V.   To  be  able.  North. 
Duke,  s.    A  captain.  See  Due. 
DuLBAR,  \8.    A  blockhead. 

dulberhead,  J  North. 
DuLCE,  adj.  (Lat.)    Sweet. 
DuLciMELL,  8.    A  dulclmcr. 
DuLE,  (1)  s.   The  devil.  North. 

(2)  8.    An  instrument  for  sepa- 
rating or  cleaning  wool.  North, 

(3)  adj,  {A,'N.)   Double ;  thick. 

(4)  8.  A  flock  of  doves. 
DULE-CROOK,  8.   (1)   An  evil-dis- 
posed person.  North, 

(2)  A  kind  of  fly,  the  March 
brown.  Craven, 
DuLKiN,  8,  A  dell.  Glouc, 
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Dull,  (1)  *.  (^.-S.)  Sorrow;  dole. 

(2)  adj.  Hard  of  hearing. 

(3)«.   The  dead  of  night. 

(4)  V.  To  stun.  North, 
DuLLAR,  8.  A  stunning  noise ;  con- 

fasion.  Essej^. 
Dullard,  s.  A  blockhead. 
DuLLE,  V.  {A,-S.)    To  make,  or 

grow  dull. 
Duller,  v,  (A.-N.)     To  sorrow 

with  pain.  Suffolk, 
Dulling,*.   A  silly  person.  West, 
DuLLiYE,  8.    A  remnant.  Line. 
DuLLOR,  8,   A  dull  moaning  noise. 

East, 
DuLLYTRiPE, «.  A  slattern.  Warw, 
DuLSOME,  adj.  Dull;  heayy. 
DuLwiLLY,  s.  A  species  of  plover. 

East. 
DuM,  8.    The  down  or  fur  of  an 

animal.    Suffolk.     A  housemaid 

sweeping   a    room    negligently, 

would  he  blamed  for  the  dum 

left  in  it,  the  downy  produce  of 

carpets  and  feather-beds. 
Dumb,  9.  Tomaikedumb.  Skakesp. 
DuMBTouND,  V.  To  pcrplcx. 
DuMBLB,  (1)  a<^'.  Very  dull.  Wilts. 

(2)  V.  To  muffle  up.  Suffolk. 

(3)  8.  A  wooded  dingle. 
DuMBLE-BEE,  8.  A  drone. 
DuMBLEDORE,  8.    (1)  A  humblc- 

bee.  Devon, 

(2)  A  cockchafer.  South. 

(3)  A  stupid  fellow.  Somerset. 
DuMBLE-HOLE,  8.  A  picce  of  Stag- 
nant water  in  a  wood  or  dell. 
Shropsh. 

DuMBMULL,  8.     A  stupid  fellow. 

Gloue, 
Dumb-wife,  s.    A  fortune-teller. 

Cum6. 
DuM-CRAMBO,  8.     A  child*s  game: 

Suff. 
Dummel,  (1)  8.    A  heavy,  stupid 

fellow.  Leic. 

(2)  adf.  Dull,  inactive,  applied  to 

animals;  damp,  applied  to  hay 

or  com.  Berks, 
DuMMBRSL,  8,  A  ulcnt  pcrsou. 


DuifMSHBSAD,  8,    A  blodchead* 

South. 
DuMMiL,  «.  A  slow  jade.  Shropsh, 
DuMMUCK,  8.  A  blow.  East. 
Dummy,  s.  A  silent  person« 
Dump,  (1)  s.  A  meditation. 

(2)  V.  To  meditate. 

(3)  8.  A  melancholy  strain  in 
music. 

(4)  8,  The  name  of  an  old  dance. 

(5)  8,  Astonishment. 

(6)  8.  A  deep  hole  of  water,  sup- 
posed to  be  bottomless.  Grose. 

(7)  V.  To  knock  heavily;  to 
stump.  Devon. 

(8)  8.  A  medal  of  lead.  East, 
Dumpish,  adj.      Torpid;  stupid. 

Devon. 
Dumps,  *.  (1)  To  be  in  the  dumps, 
to  be  out  of  spirits.     To  put  one 
to  the  dumps,  to  drive  him  to 
his  wit's  ends. 

Strange  it  was,  and  struck  me  in  some 
dumpes,  but  considering  his  gentle  ac- 
tion and  gravity  I  a  little  revived. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

(2)  Twilight.  Somerset. 

(3)  A  boy's  game,  by  throwing 
pieces  of  lead  in  the  shape  of 
buttons  at  a  small  leaden  figure 
of  a  cock. 

Dumpty,  adj.  Ashort  person.  West. 

Dumpy,  adj.    (1)  Sullen;  discon- 
tented. North.  ^ 
(2)  Short  and  thick. 

DuNBiRD,  8.  A  bird  mentioned  in 
Harrison's  Descr.  of  Engl. 

DuNCH,(l)a4/.  Deaf;  dull.  Dunch 
passage,  a  blind  passage. 
(2)  V.  To  give  a  nudge.  Cumb. 

Dunch-dumpling,  8.  A  plain  pud- 
ding made  of  flour  and  water. 
West. 

DuNcus,  8.  A  kind  of  weed. 
Line. 

Dunder,  8.  Thunder,  or  tempest. 
West, 

^nTr»?.t^'  I*-  Different  terms 

DDNDERPATE,  ^^  blOCkhCad, 

DUNDERPOLL,  J    "    "  uivvi^*,»«. 


DUN 


g,  Thanderbolia. 

DUMDUCKITYHUS,  C.      A  dull  liulc* 

scribable  colour.  SuffoUi. 
Vlvvo\,adj.  Dull  in  colour  Ba»l, 
DuNELu-oF-cdAB,  «.  A  dish  of  an 

ppicurean  deicription.  North. 
Dung,  parl.p.    (1)  Struck  down. 

Shrop^. 

(2)  Overcome.  Norlh. 

(3)  Reflected  upon.  Craeen. 
DvHQAL,  oijf'.  Veiy  noiiy.  Norli. 
Ddngeoi',  «.    A  ihrewd  fellow ;  ■ 

Boold.  Nort/i. 
DuKBEViL.«.A(lung-f(irk.  .fitrqp»*. 
DuNGFABHKB,*.  A  jakcs-cleaiuer. 

iVorrt. 
DuNa-GATs,  (.  A  Kwer.  Etat, 
Ddnohili.  7i>  die  dunghill,  to  ^ye 

up. 
Ddnguill-quean-.  a  slut.  Flario. 
Hvna.UKRKs,  s.   Pita  nhere  dang 

«nd  weeds  rot  for  manure. 
DUNOOW-DABH,   t.     FUtfa ;    duiig. 

Cheth. 
DuNo-Piis,  >.  A  dang.fork.  Zone. 


t  for  cf 
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dung.  Wight. 
DuNOV,  adj.  Cowiirdly.  Wiltl. 
Dune,  adj.   Little,  fat,  short,  and 

thick,  kpptied  generallv  to  a  pig. 

line. 
DuNK-HOKN,  f.      A  blunt  horn. 

2)un<t-AomeiI,aneakiDgorBhBbb;. 

Eatl. 
DuHKiRKs,  (.  Dunkirk  privateera. 
DuNLiNo,  t.  A  kind  of  snipe.  Zine. 
DcNNBK,  I.  Thunder. 
Ddnnock,  i.  The  bedge-sparrow. 
DuHNY,  e4j.      (1)   DuUi  Btupid. 

Oioue. 

(2)  Deaf.  Berk>. 
Ddnpicklb,  t.  The  moor  buzzard. 

North. 
DussePOLL,j.AlDgEcrbead.J)eTOij, 
DtiNSEBv,  g.  Stupidity. 
DuNSET,  s.  A  small  hill.  Skinner. 
DuNBB,  *.    Paate  of  oatmeal  and 

treacle.  Yorkih. 

DUNBICALL, 


'l\a^-  Stupia. 


Ddfl 


2  DUR 

DoNT,  (1)  ».  A  stroke,  ot  blow. 

(2)  adj.  Stupid;  dixzv. 

(3)  D.  To  atupify.  Esaex. 
DcNTEn.jiarf.^.  Beaten.  A'frrfAuml. 
DuNTER.  J.  A  porpoise.  Norlh. 
DuNT-sHEEP,  a.    A  sbecp  wbich  il 

suffering;  under  a  disorder  in  (be 
bead,Ihat  makes  it  ]oi)kdutl.£lEif. 
DoHTr,  adj,  (1)  Stupid;  conAued. 
Kent. 
(2)  Stunted ;  dwsrflsli. 

Ddntalie,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Tawny. 

Dop,  0.  (1)  To  do  up,  or  fatten. 
(2)  To  do  up,  or  open  the  door. 
Gate)  and  doors  were  ^mb 
opened  by  lifting  up. 
What  dnell  iche  wune  Uic  pntoi 
■TV  dmak,  will  thev  not  dvp  the  nte  lo 
dij.  l&.J'l,i.S17. 

A  copy  of  a  doen. 


DcPFE,  01$.  Deep. 

DuR,  (1)  ».  (-/.-&)  A  door. 

(2)pret.  Lot  dare.  Ttani. 
DuRANCK,  t.  (1)  Duration. 

(2)  A  sort  of  durable  stuff,  of 
thread  or  silk.  Itiaoften  punned 
upon  by  the  old  dramalisls. 

(3)  ImpriBonmenC ;  prison. 
DcRc,  adj.  (A.-S.)    Dark.     Jhre- 

htds,  darkness. 
DoRE,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N.)    Hard;  le- 

(2) ».  {A.-N.)  To  endure.  Dttre- 
jvl,  laHting. 
Duresse,  t.   {A.-N.)     Hardships 

sereiity   barm    imprisonment. 
Dubbt,  t.  A  dance. 

kc.        ll!am<KMl,  kcii.  ntGrai-tJmi. 

^^^^^}'<^J-  Hard; durable. 

Tim  people  ors  cole  bbc):.  Iiste  etc 

cbibd,  huge  limM,  D^ectin^  AdaiE._ 
t-flih,  iifew  plBiitBi]iflleBvc«  girding  their 
■wuti,  railing  tReir  modal  parts  i  ml 
«Dd  pjnckt  in  ifiremil  «orL«,  upon  thrir 

•SiirEto'MMe™;id^SM7,>ry^ 
Mitberl'i  TrattU,  IK 


DUB  t 

DcKGAM, ».  (.^.-S.)  A  dwarf.  Wal. 
Ddroah.  WB  «AT,  (.Bearded  obeat. 

Sent. 
DuBKi,  B.  To  Uugb.  Nitrthmrtb. 
Dn»N,»,  A  gate-poBt;  B  door-fr«ioe. 
Ddbhb,  c.  To  dare.  Pr.  P. 
Dvku,  (1)  prfi.  god  ^rt.  (.  of 

dare;  durst. 

(2)  ».    A  door.    Ihare-iarre,  a 

door-bar. 
DvKSTDE,  ».    A  pasty  of  oniom, 

chickeiu,  and  tpice. 
DvkSB,  c.  To  dreii.  North. 
DuBST,  B.  To  dare.   Var.  d. 
DVKWB,  .,  (AS.)  A  dwBlf. 
DuBZE,  e.   Corn  when  so  ripe  that 

the  grains  fall  out,  ia  said  to  durze 

DtrscLB,  t.  The  lolainm  nigrum. 
Du8H,e.  To  push  Ttolentlj.  WartJl. 
Dnau,  0.  (A.-S.)  To  grow  dark. 
Ddsset,  I.  A  blow.  Weit. 
DuasiPEBE, «.  See  Doiepere. 
Dost,  ».  (1)  Tumult;  uproar. 

(2)  Pounded  Bpice.  PaUgrati. 

(3)  To  dait  one'i  jacket,  to  beat 
s  person  severelj.  I'wn)  aith 
your  diat,  pay  your  money. 
He  head  it  LooAan.  that  they  ' 
withool  Clitiil.  luil  he  Eume  on  pnrjioie 


ftti  with  Cluiat  to  du  inij,  till  the 

hsdtbereruul  of  Ijini]  end  iftliey  liid 
Inleail  to  trade  with  liiv,  they  mnil 
iamitili  Ihcir  dul  inslBntlji  for  to 
hie  bunrlcdE,  Ihe  Pepisla  did  offer  i 

Chcill.        Eaikantl  Olurrnfuiuf  ]S7l' 

DvsT-FOiNT,  f.  A  boy's  game,  in 
which  the  points  nere  placed  in 
■  heap,  and  they  threw  at  them 
iTith  a  stone. 

Down  CO  our  hooks  md  icripe,  ud  tre  la 
niae  holes  fell. 

At  duit^xl,  or  at  qaaiti,  elie  ve  lie  at 

All  (llH  and  cheating  ganei  woihepherda 
■re  debiuT'iL  Lrayl.,  Nfwtfial. 

DuBT-wHOFPEa,  /.       A  cirpel> 


DcsTVFATa,  #.  Pedlars. 
Ddsttpoll,*.  a  name  for  a  miller. 
Dm,:(A..S.)  A  task. 
Dutch,  i,  (1)  White  clover.  Dor. 

*el. 

(2)  She  taOt  Dutch,  ■'.  e.,  she 

uses   fine    and   afiiected  words. 

Oulch  eoneert,  a  greet  noise. 
DvTCB-cLOAE,  f.    A  short  doak 

«om  in  Elizabeth's  time. 
DuTCH-oLBBK.  f.    A  jocolar  term 

for  drinking. 
Ddtcb-hobqan,  j.      The  borse- 

diisj.  Wight. 

DuTi,  t.  {A-N.)  Pleaaare. 
DuTFiH,  *.    The  bridle  in  cart- 

huness.  East. 
Ddtte,  (J);jre(.  (.  Donbted;  feared. 

Gaa. 

(2)  An  abbreriation  of  do  it 


And  nhsD  Ihe  s 


^den  CBQie  wiUt  her 


pmcnt.  the  fbimde  the  abbot  iTltnii 

at  djner,  lo  whom  ahe  uyd :  Moch  pi^ 

dHffffthe.mjLoide.  Ha  I  welcome,  juaj- 

den,  quod  he. 

Tola  mi  q^aich  Ammin, 
Ddtteh,  t>.  To  shot;  to  ^teu. 
Ddttt,  f.  A  sort  of  fine  doth. 
Duv,  prti  I.  Dug.  Leic. 
DnTBTBB,  t.  A  leader. 
DnrsTRT,  tp.  To  destroy.  Audciay. 
Ddzit,  oij).  Slow;  heavy.  Chtth. 
DujTT,  a^.  Doughty. 
DWAIN,  (1)  adj.  Faint ;  sickly.  Eail. 

(2)«.  A  fainting  fit. 
DwALB, «.  {A..S.)    (1)  The  plant 

night-ihade. 

(2^  A  lethargic  disease. 

(3;  A  sleeinng  potion. 
DwALLowBD,  aiff.  Withered.  Cnm6. 
DwABFS-KoNBT,f.  The  name  given 

locally  to  ancient  coins  found  on 

parts  of  the  Kentish  coast. 
DWAUI.B,  0.  To  yield  to  reveries. 
DwiEZLi,  c.    To  dirindle  away, 

Northampt. 
DwBLLG,  r.  (A.-S.)     To  remain. 

Dvetting,  delay. 

DWBBE,  ».   Doubt. 

DwBkDGa,  I,  (A..S.)  A  dwai£ 
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DwiLE,  (1)  8,  Refuse  wool;  a  mop 

made  of  this  material,  or  any 

coarse  rubbing  rag.  EaaL 

(2)  V.  To  drivel.  Northampt. 
Dwindle,  s.    A  poor  sickly  child. 

Aim/. 
DwiNDLBB,  8,  A  swindler.  North, 
DwiNE,  V,    (1)  To  pine ;  to  waste 

away ;  to  faint. 

(2)  To  pull  even.  South, 
DwiNOELiNG,a<^'.  Shriyelled;  poor. 

Leic, 
DwiNGLE,  V.  To  shriveL 
DwizBNED,  part,  p.     Withered. 

Northampt, 
DwYiLDf part, p,  {A,'N.)   Taught; 

instructed. 
Dydle,  8,    A  kind  of  mnd-drag. 

Norf, 
Dte,  8.    Dried  cow-dung  collected 

for  fuel.  Camhridge, 
Dye-house,  8,  A  dairy.  Glouc, 
Dyentely,  adv.  Daintily.  Skelton. 
Dyfpape,  V,  {A,'N.)  To  deceive. 
Dyk,  8,  (A,-S.)  a  ditch. 
Dykke,  adj.  Thick. 
Dylde,  V,  To  reward ;  to  yield. 
Dylfb,  8,  The  devil. 
Dylfulle,  8.  Doleful. 
Dyll,  s.  a  part. 
Dymes,  8.  (A.'N.)  Tithes.  Dyma- 

blet  subject  to  tithes.  See  Dirme. 
Dymox,  8.    A  sturdy  combatant. 

East, 
Dymysent,  8.  {A,-N.)    A  girdle. 

See  Demy  cent. 
Dynge-thript,  s.  The  name  of  an 

old  game. 
Dyntand,  part,  a.  Riding. 
Dyre,  adj.  Dear. 
Dyren,  v.  To  endure. 
DYSE,t;.(-^.-A^.)  To  break,  or  bruise. 
Dyson,  «.  The  flax  on  adistaff.  West, 
Dytare,  8.     One  who  prepares. 

Pr.P, 
Dyze-man's-day,  1  *.  Childermas. 

DYZEMA8-DAY,       J    Var,  d, 

Dyte,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  die. 


E. 

E,  8.  An  eye. 

£a.  (1)  In;  and;  yes.  North, 

(2)  8,  {A,-S.)  Water ;  a  river  on 
the  sands  by  the  sea  shore. 

(3)  adj.  One ;  each.  North. 
Eace,  8,  A  worm.  Wight. 
Eager,  (1)  «.  A  peculiar  violence  of 

the  tide  in  some  rivers.  See  Acker. 

{2)adj.{Fr.)  Sour;  sharp.  Ea- 
gerness, acidity. 

(3)  adj.  Angry ;  fdrious.  North, 
Eagerspired.  See  Ackersprit. 
Eagless,  8,    A  female  eagle. 
Eaglb-stone,  8,      The  common 

name  of  the^setite. 
Eak,  8.  An  oak.  North, 
Eai<and,  8,  An  island.  Craven, 
Eald,  8.  Old.  North. 
Ealdbbn,  €idj.  Elderly.  North. 
Eale,  V.  To  reproach.  Devon, 
Ealing,  s,  A  lean-to.  North, 
Eam,  (1)  8,  An  uncle.    North.  See 

Erne. 

(2)  V.  To  spare  time.  Chesh. 
'EAUBYfOdv.  Close  by.  Chesh, 
Eamer,  adj.  Nearer.  Stajff^. 
Eamouth,  s.  The  aftermath.  Norf, 
Ean,  V,  (A.'S.)     To  bring  forth, 

applied  especially  to  ewes. 
Eance,  adv.  Once. 
£and,.«.  Breath.  North.   Set  And. 
Eanlings,  8.     New-bom  lambs. 

Shakesp. 
Eapns,  8,  A  handful.   Yorksh. 
Ear,  (1)  V.  (A.'S.)     To   plough. 

Earalle,  arable.  See  Ere. 

He  teacheth  men  (untaught  before)  to 
tare  the  lusty  land. 

Warner' 9  Albions  England,  1592. 

(2)  V.  To  give  ear  to. 

But  if 
Tliou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath'd  on  me, 

and  that 
I  ear'd  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eyes. 

.  lietch.,  Two  Noble  JC.,  ill,  L 

(3)  8,  Honour.   Verstegan. 

(4)  *.    The  handle  of  a  pot.  "A 
pot  or  jugge  with  handles  or 
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eares :  a  woodden  mazer,  dish  or 
booU,  with  a  handle/'  Nomencl. 
(5)  9.  A  place  where  hatches 
prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide. 
Somerset. 

i6)  8.  An  animars  kidney.  East. 
7)  To  go  together  by  the  ears, 
to  quarrel.  To  send  one  away 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  in  anger  or 
disgrace.  To  be  up  to  the  earSf 
to  be  fuUy  occupied.  To  go  in  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other ^  not 
to  be  remembered. 

Ear-breed,  s.  The  prominent  part 
at  the  end  of  a  cart.  North, 

Eard,  8.  Earth.  North, 

Earfe,  adj.  Timorous.  North, 

Ear-finger,  s.  The  little  finger. 

Earike,  8,  A  tax  for  ploughing. 

Earing-bao-skin,  s,  a  calf  8  sto- 
mach, from  which  rennet  is  made. 
North, 

Ear-keckers,  8,  The  tonsils  of 
the  throat.  Somerset, 

Ear-lap,  s,  {A.-S.)  The  tip  of  the 
ear. 

Earles-penny.  See  Aries, 

Ear-markj.  s.  a  token,  or  signal. 
North, 

Earn,  (1)  v.  To  run. 

(2)  V,  To  curdle  milk.  North, 

(3)  8,  Some  article  of  dress. 

(4)  V,  To  glean.  North, 

E  ARNDSR,  s.  The  forenoon ;  a  fore- 
noon drinking.  Yorksh, 

Earne,  V,  To  yearn. 

Earnest,  (1)  s.  Deposit  money  to 
bind  a  bargain.  ''Arra.  An  earnest 
peniCf  or  a  Gods  penie,  which  is 
given  to  confirme  and  assure  a 
bargaine.''  NomencJator. 
(2)  V,  To  use  in  earnest. 

Earning,  s.  Cheese-rennet.  North, 

Earsh,  8,  A  stubble-field.  South, 

Eart,  adv.  Sometimes.  Exmoor. 

Earth,  i\)  s,  A  day's  ploughing. 
(2)  V,  to  turn  up  the  ground,  as 
a  mole. 

Earth-cbesnut,  8,  A  kipper-nut. 
€ferard. 


EARTHBaWAVB,  8,  (A.-S.)  An 
earthquake. 

Earth-flax,  s,  A  kind  of  talc. 
"A  stone  like  to  roch  allum,  or 
stone  allum,  whereof  matches  or 
candle  weekes  be  made,  which 
being  fiered,  never  goe  out,  so 
long  as  the  oyle  l&steth:  earth 
flax:  Salamanders  haire.''  iVb- 
menclatw. 

Earthgall,  8,  The' larger  centaury. 
West, 

Earthly,  adj.  Austere;  rough.. 
Yorhsh, 

Earth-table,  s.  The  lowest  course 
of  stone  in  a  building,  level  with 
the  earth. 

Earth-turf,  s,  A  kind  of  mush-^ 
room. 

Tuberes,  Flin.  Ofit/a.   Mushroms:  tad- 
stooles :  eartktutfes :  earthpuffes. 

Nomenclator^ 
Earwike,  \8.  An  earwig.  <S!om«r- 


., 


earwrig,  J  set, 
Eary,  adj.  Every.  Yorish, 
Easeful,  adj.  Easy.  East. 
Easement,  s.  Ease ;  relief.  South, 
Easen,    \8,    The  eaves.   Easing^ 
EAsiNGf  j  drops,  drops  of  water 
from  the  eaves  after  rain.  North,. 
Easiful,  €idj.  Indolent.  North, 
Easily,  adv.  Slowly.  Yorhsh, 
Easings,  s.  Dung.  North. 
Easing-sparrow,  8.    The  house* 

sparrow.  Shropsh. 
Easles,  8.  Hot  embers.  Essesc* 
Easter,  «.  The  back  of  a  chimney- 
See  Estre, 
Easterling,  s.    a  native  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  or  of  the  East  of 
Germany. 
Easter-eggs.  See  Pasch-eggs, 
Easter-price,  s.  At  Easter  price, 
i,  e.,  at  a  cheap  rate;  flesh  being 
formerly  then  at  a  discount. 
Easy-bbbf,  1.  Lean  cattle.  North, 
Easy-end,  a^.  Cheap.  Craeen, 
Eat,  V,    To  eat  one's  words,  to  re- 
tract what  one  has  said.  To  have 
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€aten  vp  aU  the  hire,  to  feel  under 
no  oblation. 

*'Me  thmke,"  seyd  the  hermyte,  "thoa 
art  a  ttoute  »yre,  I  have  etenp  aUtke 
ksre."  MS.  JtkmoU,  61,  xr.  eeiU. 

Eatall,  1.  A  glutton.  "Pampha- 
goSjOvid.  vdfK^ayog,  OmniTonu. 
Eatatt,  or  ravener."  Nomenel. 

Eat-beb,  s.    An  old  name  for  the 

woodpecker. 

Merops,  apiaster,  ii  devorandia  apihnt. 
fi^po^.  Guespier.  A  wood-pedcer  or 
eatebee.  Nommel. 

Eat-corn,      "!  ».    A  name  for  a 

BAT-WHEAT,  J  kind  of  pigeon.  "A 

kinde  of  pigeon  called  an  eate^ 

come,  or  eatewheateJ*  NomencL 

Eaters,  m.  Servants.  Jomon, 

Eath,  (1)  adj,  {A.-S,  W*.)    Easy. 

North.    Eathfyy  easily. 

For  why,  by  proofe  the  field  is  eath  to  win. 
Gaseoigne's  Works^  a  8. 

Who  thinks  him  most  secure,  is  eatkest 
shamU  Fairf.,  Tasso,  z,  42. 

{2)8.  Earth.  Wilts. 
Eaths,  adv.  Easily ;  commonly. 

These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy 

shews 
That  wont  to  haunt  and  trace  by  cloister*d 

tombs: 
Which  eaths  appear  in  sad  and  strange 

disguises 
To  pensive  minds,  deceived   with  their 

shadows.  Cornelia,  O.  PL,  ii,  262. 

Eat-out,  v.  To  undermine  by  false 

insinuations.  North, 
Eave,  v.  To  thaw.  Devon. 
Eavelong.  See  Avelong. 
E  AVER, «.  A  quarter  of  the  heavens. 

North. 
Eavings,  ».  The  eaves. 
Eazed,   adj.       Decayed;    rotten. 

Yorksh. 
Ebb,  adv.  Near  the  surface.  West. 
Ebb-cruse,  s,    A  pot  very  nearly 

empty. 
Ebber,  adj.  (A.'S.)  Shallow. 
Ebble,  8.  The  asp  tree.  East. 
Ebene,  8.  Ebony  wood. 
Eccles.    To  build  eccles  in  the  air 

is  a  Northamptonshire  phrase. 


equivalent  to  building  castles  in 

the  air. 
EccLBSiAST, ».  An  ecclesiastic. 
EccLBs-TREE,  s.      An  axle-trec. 

East. 
EcHADELL,  adv.  The  whole. 
EcHE,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Each  one. 

(2)  V.  (A.'S.)  To  add  to ;  to  eke. 

(3)  s.  Increase. 

The  wordes  schoUe  be  i-sed 
Witheoute  wane  and  ecke. 

And  onderstand  hi  more  bi-sed 
In  alle  manere  speche. 

WiUttm  de  Shorekm. 

EcHE-HOOK,  s.  A  hook  attached  to 
the  forbuck  of  a  wagon  or  cart, 
through  which  a  rope  passes  to 
bind  on  a  load.  Northan^t. 

EcHELLES, «.  (Fr.)  '*An  echeUett 
is  a  stomacher  lac'd  or  riboned 
in  the  form  of  the  steps  of  a  lad- 
der, lately  very  much  in  request.*' 
Ladies'  Dictionary,  1694. 

EcHESE,  V.  To  choose. 

EcKLS,  (1)  V*    To  aim;  to  intend. 
North. 
(2)  *.  A  woodpecker.  Var.  d. 

EcKLES,  8.  The  crest  of  a  cock. 
Northampt. 

EcTAST,  8.  Madness.  Shakesp. 

Edder,  s  (A.'S.)  (1)  a  serpent,  or 
adder ;  pi.  eddren. 

(2)  A  fish  like  a  mackerel. 

(3)  The  binding  at  the  top  of 
stakes  in  making  hedges,  some- 
times called  eddering.  North. 

In  lopping  and  felh'ng  save  edder  vai  stake, 

Thine  hedges  as  needeth  to  mend,  or  to 

make.  Tusser. 

Eddercop,  8.  A  spider.  Craven. 

Edderwort,  s.  Dragonwort. 

Eddige,     ') 
EDDISH,    1 8.      The    aftermath; 
ETCH,        )> sometimes  the  stubble 
ersh,        I  in  corn  or  grass. 

EEGRASS,  J 

Eddle,  8.  Putrid  water.  Northumb. 
Eddy,  s.  An  idiot.  Chesh. 
EvEtpret.  t.  (A.'S.)  Went. 
Eder,  8.  A  hedge.  Chesh. 
Ederltng,  8.  {A  -5.)  Relations. 
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Edgjs,  (1)  8.    The  ridge  of  a  bill. 
North. 

(2)  V,  To  set  on  edge. 

(3)  V,  To  stand  aside.  North, 

(4)  V.  To  harrow.  North. 
£D6B-LEAMSy«.  Edgetools.  North. 
Edoet,  adj.  Eager.  Northampt. 
Edgling,  adv.  On  an  end.  Warw, 
EdgreWi  9.  Aftermath.  Chesh. 
Edifye,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  build. 
Edne,  v.  (A.'S,)  To  renovate. 
EowABD-sHOVELBOARDSy^.  Broad 

shillings  of  Edward  VI,  so  named 
because  they  were  much  used  in 
playing  at  shovelboard. 

Edwyte,  (1)  V,  {J.-S.)     To  re- 
proach ;  to  blame. 
(2)  9.  Reproach. 

Eb,  (1)  8.  The  eye. 

(2)  8.  Evening. 

(3)  8.  A  spout.  North. 

(4)  V.  (J.'S.)  To  love,  or  respect. 
North. 

(5)  8.  The  top  of  a  cup. 
Eecle,  8,  An  iqicle.  Shrop8h. 
Eef,  adj.  Easy. 

Eb-gbass,  8.  Aftermath.  J)or8et. 

Ebk,  v.  To  itch.  Yorksh. 

Eel,  v.  (1)  To  cover  in.  See  Hele. 

(2)  To  season  an  oven  when  first 

erected.  Che8h. 
Eeleatob,  8.  A  young  eeL  North. 
Eblfa&b,  8.  A  brood  of  eels. 
Eel-sheab,  8.  An  iron  implement 

with  three  or  four  points  for 

catching  eels.  South. 
Eel-thing,  8.    St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Estex. 
Eem,  (1)  8.  Leisure. 

(2)  aif.  Almost.  Warw. 
Eemin,  8.  The  evening.  York8h. 
Ebn,  (1)  *.  The  eyes.  North. 

(2)  conj.    To ;  but ;  except.  So- 

mer8et. 
Ebnd,  8.   End.  "  Most  an  eend**  is 

a  common  expression  for  mostly, 

generally.  West. 
Eeny,  adj.  Full  of  holes.  Yorish. 
Eerie,  adj.  Frightened.  Northumb. 
Eernts,  8.  {J.S.)  Attention. 


Eb6.  Yes.  Var.  d. 

Ee-scar,  8.  An  unpleasant  object. 
North. 

Eever,  s.  (1)  Ray-grass.  Devon. 
(2)  A  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
Cum6. 

Effect,  8.  (1)  Substance. 
(2)  An  intention.  Shakesp. 

Effectuous,  adj.  Effectual. 

E  FFERE,       ^{Lat.)  Wild ;  strange. 
EFFERous,  J  The  fox  is  called  "an 
efferotu  beast"  in  Vitis  Palathuu 
1614. 

Effet,  8.  A  newt.  Var.  d. 

Effete,  adj.  (Lat.)  Barren. 

Effii,  8.  A  likeness.  St^olk. 

Efflated,  part.  p.  Puffed  up. 

Effrenate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Ungovern- 
able. 

Effund,  v.  (Lat.)  To  pour  forth. 

Effusion,  8.  Confusion. 

Efrenge,  8.  Fringe. 

Eft,  adv.  (^.-5.)  Again. 

EvTKv.,  prep.  After.  North, 

Eftest,  adv.  Quickest ;  readiest. 

Eftir-temsin-breod.  Bread  made 
of  coarse  flour  or  refuse  from  the 
sieve.   Yorksh. 

EFT-siTHE8,a^t;.  Oft-times.  iVbr/A. 

Eftsones,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Imme- 
diately. 

Eftures,  8.  Passages. 

Egal,  adj.  (Fr.)  Equal.  EgaUy, 
equally.  J^alne^x,  equality.  Ega- 
UteCf  equality. 

Wherefore,  O  king,  I  speake  as  one  for  all, 
Sith  all  as  one  do  oeare  you  egtUl  faith. 

Farex  /•  Porrex,  0.  PL,  1, 118. 

Egar,  v.  {Fr.)  To  put  aside. 

Egbrs,  8.  Spring  tulips. 

Egestious,  adj.  Belonging  to  di- 
gestion. 

Egg.  To  have  eggs  on  the  spit,  to 
be  actively  employed.  To  have 
eggs  for  one*8  money  ^  to  be  over- 
awed into  doing  anything,  to  be 
made  a  tool  of. 

0  rogue,  r(^e,  I  shall  have  eggifor  my 
mofuv;  I  must  hang  myself. 

Match  at  mdn.,Q.'2\.,\\\,4&% 
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Wlio,  notwithstanding  hii  high  promises, 
hamg  also  the  king's  power,  is  yet  con- 
tent to  take  eggesfir  hu  monewt  and  to 
bring  him  in  at  leisure.    Stoitr*  Jnuals, 

Eoo-BEBRY,  8»     Thc  birdchciTy. 

North, 
EooE,  (1)  V,  (J.'S.)      To  incite. 

Effffement,  incitement. 

(2)  8.  An  edge. 

(3^  adj.  Edged ;  sharp. 

(4)  *.  Age. 
EoG-FEAST,         1  *.    The  Satur- 
EGO-s ATu  RD A Y,  J  day   preceding 

Shrove  Tuesday.  Oifd, 
Egg-fish,  s.  The  echinus. 
Eggler,  8,    One  who  goes  about 

the  country  collecting  eggs  for 

sale.  North, 
Egg-pie,  8,    A  custard.    "These 

tarts  be  cold,  and  the  €gffe-pie8 

also.    Ces  tartes  sont  froides,  et 

ces  flans  aussi."     The  French 

Sehoolema8ter,  1636. 
Eggs-and-bacon,  8,     Bird*s-foot 

trefoil.  Northampt. 
Eggs-and-collops,  9.    (1)  Toad- 
flax. North, 

(2)  Fried  eggs  and  bacon. 
Egg-wife-trot,  s.  An  easy  trot. 
Eghe,  .8,  (A.-S,)   An  eye.     EghnCi 

eyes. 

Thow  salle  hym  ae  with  eghe^ 
And  come  to  Criste  tlii  frende. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A,  i,  17,  f.  222. 

Eghte,  8,  {A.'S,)     Possessions; 

property. 
Eghwar,  adv.    Ever.  Weber. 
Egir,  8.  A  sort  of  precious  stone. 
Eglantine,  8,  (1)   Sweet  briar. 

(2)  Sometimes  the  wild  rose. 
Eglbhorne,  8,  A  species  of  hawk. 
Eglentere,  «,  Eglantine. 
Egling,  s,    a  perch,  two  years 

old. 
Egre,  adj,  (Fr.)  Courageous. 
Egredouce,  8.  (Fr.)    A  sort  of 

sauce  piquant.    "Egurdouce  of 

fysshe,''  fish  in   sauce  piquant. 

We  have  also,  "Boor  in  egre^ 

douce," 


JBgurdouee.  Take  conynges  or  k^rdd^ 
and  smyte  hem  on  pecys  rawe,  and  frye 
hem  in  white  erece.  Take  raysons  of 
corannce,  and  fry  hem,  take  oynonns, 
parboile  hem,  and  hewe  hem  smalle, 
and  fry  hem.  Take  rede  wyne,  sugar, 
^th  powdor  of  pepor,  of  gynger,  of 
canel,  salt,  and  cast  thereto ;  and  lat  it 
seeth  with  a  gode  quantity  of  white 
grece,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Form€qfCitrif,p.1' 

EoRELiCHE,  adv.  (A,'N,)   Sourly; 

bitterly. 
Egremoine,      1  1.  {A,'N,)  Agri- 

EGREMOUNDE,  J  mouy. 

Egrebiont,  8,  {Lat,)  Sorrow. 
Egression,  8,  Departure.  Hutoet, 
Egret,  8,  (Fr,)    A  bird  of  the 

heron  kind. 
Egriot,  8,  (Fr,)    A  kind  of  soor 

cherrv. 

• 

Egritude,  8,  (Lat,)  Sickness. 

Egyptian,  *.  A  gipsy. 

Egyptian-frog,  8.  A  toad.  Wight, 

Egytment,  8,  An  agistment.  South, 

Ehgne,  8.  Eyes. 

Eigh,  (1)  Aye;  yes.  North, 
(2)  8,  (A,'S,)  The  eye. 

Eighe-sene,  8,  (A,'S,)     The  eye- 
sight. 

Eight,  8.  (A.-S.)  An  island. 

Eigh -WYE,  conj.  Yes,  yes.  North. 

Eign6,  adj,  (A,'N.)    The  eldest 
born. 

EiKE-TREE,  8.   An  oak.   York8h, 

EiLD,  (\)v.  To  be  sickly. 

(2)  V,  To  yield. 

(3)  8,  Old  age.  North, 
EiLE,  V,  To  be  sickly. 
EiLEBER,  8,  The  herb  aUiaria, 
EiLET-HOLES,  8,    A  term  in  semp- 

stresy ;  very  small  holes.  North. 
EiM,  adj.  Even ;  equal.  North. 
EiNATTER,  8,   A  scrpcnt.  Cumb. 
EiNE,  8.  Eyes. 
EiR,  8,  The  air. 
EiRiE.     See  Aerie, 
EiRY,a4^'.  Light;  unearthly.  North. 
EiSEL,  8,  (A.-S,)     Vinegar.    See 

Aisel, 
EiYT,  8.  A  newt. 
Eke,  (1)  conj.  Also. 
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(2)  V.    To  ease ;  to  kill;  to  rid. 
Heame. 

(3)  8,  An  addition  to  a  bee-hive. 
Norih. 

(4)  V.  To  divide  sparingly.  Essex, 
Ekbb,  8.  (J.'S.)  Water-cresses. 
Ekksne,  V,  (:^.-&)    To  prolong; 

to  eke. 
Ekyn,  v.  To  itch ;  to  ache.  Pr,  P. 
Ela,  s.    The  highest  note  in  the 

scale  of  music. 
Elagebe,  8.    {A,'S.)      Strength  ; 

power. 
Elaxate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  unloose. 
Elbortn,  8,   A  kind  of  wine. 
Elbow,  s.  A  promontory. 
Elbow-gbease,  8.  Exercise  of  the 

arms. 
Elbowshakeb,  8.   A  gamester;  a 

sharper. 
Elcone,  adj.  Each  one.  Cumb. 
Eld,  8,  (A,'S,)  Old  age ;  old  people. 
Elde,  9.  (1)  {A.'S.)  To  make,  or 

grow  old. 

(2)  To  linger ;  to  delay. 
Elded,  (1)  adj.  Ailed. 

(2)  pret.  t  Held.  Shropsh, 
Elden,  8.  Rubbish ;  fuel.  North. 
Eldeb,  (1)  8,  {A.'S,)  An  ancestor. 

i2)  8.  A  justice  of  peace. 
3)  adj.  Rather ;  somewhat  big- 
ger. North. 
(4)  8.  A  cow*s  udder. 

Eldebly-man,  8.  A  chief,  or  prin- 
cipal. Cumb. 

Eldebman,  8,  {A.-S.)    A  noble- 
man. 

Eldebn,  (1)  8,  The  elder.  East, 
(2)  adj.  Made  of  the  elder. 

Elderne,  8.  (A.-S.)  Ancestors. 

Eldeb-bob,  8.  A  conserve  made  of 
the  juice  of  the  elderberry.  Line, 

Eldebynges,  8,  {A,'S,)    Parents ; 
ancestors. 

The  feste  heste  scheweth  the 

That  thye  senne  schal  slethe, 
Ijf  thou  rewardest  thyne  eldryrufes  nau^t 

A-lyve  and  eke  a>dethe. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Eld-fatheb,  8.     A  grandfather. 
North,  • 


ElD'Motheb,  8.    A  step-mother. 

North. 
Eldbitch,  adj.    Ghastly.    Norths 

umb, 
Ele,  8,  Help.  Skinner. 
Elech,  adv.  (A.'S.)  Equally. 
Election,  s.  Option.    In  electiont 

likely. 
ELEMEN,a<^'.  Made  of  elm.  Dorset. 
Element,  s.  The  sky,  or  heavens. 

North, 
Elen'ge,  adj.  {A.'S.)    (1)  Painful; 

sorrowful. 

Among  many  divynacions  divynours 
roeane  that  crowes  token  revne  with 
gredynge  and  cryenge,  as  this  verse 
meaneth,  "  Kunc  plena  cornix  pluviam 
vocat  improba  voce :"  that  is  to  under- 
stonde,  "  Nowe  tlie  crowe  calleth  reyne 
with  an  eUynge  voyce." 

BartkoUmauSt  De  Propr, 

(25"  Solitary ;  lonely. 

Elinglick  mai  hi  go, 

Whar  ther  wonitu  men  no  mo. 

Land  of  Cockaigne 

Eleots,  s.  Cider  apples. 

Elephant,  s.  A  kind  of  scabious. 

Elet,  8,   Fuel ;  ollit.  Wilts. 

Eleyeneb,  8.  A  luncheon.  Suss, 

Elf,  (1)  V.    To  entangle  hair  in 
knots.  Elf-locks,  entangled  hair. 
(2)  8,  A  term  frequently  applied 
to  persons,  in  an  ill  sense ;  a  mis- 
chievous person. 

A  grumbling,  growling,  greedy  elf, 
Begrudg'd  what  went  besides  himself. 
Collins*  Miscellanies,  1762,  p.  II. 

Elf-abbows,  8.  A  popular  name 
in  the  North  for  ancient  stone 
arrow-heads. 

Elfe,  8.  {A.'S,)  A  witch,  or  fairy. 

Elf-ciuene,  8,  The  queen  of  fairies. 

Elgeb,  8.  An  eel-spear.  Pr.  Parv. 

Elicompanie,  «.  A  tomtit.  Comw. 

Elik,  adj.  Alike.  North. 

Elinglich,  adv.  (A.'S.)  Wretch- 
edly. 

Elit,  adj.  (Fr.)  Elect. 

Elk,  8.  (1)  A  kind  of  yew  used  for 
bows. 
(2)  A  wild  swan.  North. 
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Ell,  t.  An  ell-wand. 
Ellar,  8.  The  elder.  Sussex* 
Ellakne,  9.  {A,'S.)  The  elder  tree. 
Ell-doc  KENS, «.  CoUWoot.  North, 
Elleed,  adv.  Together,  Line. 
Ellen,  «./)A  EUs. 
Ellench,  adv.  Afar  off.  Kent, 
Ellen-tree,  s.    The  elder  tree. 

Yorksh. 
Ellbr,  8.  The  alder  tree.  North. 
Ellerd,  adj.    Swoln  with  felon. 

North. 
Elles,  adv.  {J.'S.)    Else;  other- 
wise. 
"Ellet,  s.  The  elder  tree.  Sussex. 
JBllock-rake,  s.  a  small  rake  for 

breaking  up  ant-hills.  Shropsh, 
JBll-rake,  8.  A  very  large  rake, 

called  also,  in  different  parts,  a 

heU-rake  or  a  heel-rake. 
Elly,  8,    The  bound  in  playing  at 

foot-ball.  North. 
vElm,  8,  An  ell  in  length.  North. 
Elmen,  adj.  Made  of  elm.  West. 
Elmesse,  8,  Alms.  Pr.  P. 
Elmother,  8.       A  step-mother. 

North. 
Elne,  8.  An  ell. 

Elnorne,«.  The  elder  tree.  Pr.P. 
JBlnjerde,  8.  An  ell-yard. 
Eloine,     "I  c.  (A.-N,)   (1)  To  re- 
eloigne,  j  move,  or  banish. 

ru  tell  thee  now  (dear  love)  what  thou 
shalt  do 
To  anger  destiny,  as  she  doth  us. 
How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  ehigne  me 
thus, 
-And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

Lonn^s  Poevu,  p.  23. 

(2)  To  abscond. 
^long,  adv.  Slanting.  Exmoor, 
Elphamy,  *.  Bryony.  North, 
Elren,  8,  The  elder  tree.  North. 
Elrichb,  adj.  Dreadful.  Durh, 
Else,  (1)  adv.  Already;  before. 

(2)  adj.  Others. 
Elsedock,  8,  The  enula  campana, 
Elsewhat,  adj.  Other  things. 

When  talking  of  the  dainty  flesh  and  else- 
icJiat  M  they  eate. 

Wamefs  AUtiont  EnglandiYal^. 


Elsbwhen,  adv.  At  another  time* 

We  shulde  make  a  dockett  of  the  nanes 
of  suche  men  of  nobylytie  here,  as  we 
thought  mete  and  convenyent  to  Bore 
lus  highnes,  in  case  his  graces  will  were, 
this  preasent  yeare,  or  elles-wheHt  to  use 
ther  serryce  in  any  other  foreyn  coon- 
trey.  State  Papers,  ill,  553. 

Elsh,  adj.  Uncouth.  Devon, 

Elsin,  1  8,  {A,'S.)  A  shoemaker's 
BLSEN,  J  awL 

Elswhither,  adv.  Elsewhere. 
North. 

Elt,  (1;  v.  To  knead  dough.  Var.  d. 
(2)  8.  A  young  sow.   West, 

Eltb,  8.  Old  age. 

Elting-moulds,«.  The  soft  ridges 
of  fresh-ploughed  lands. 

Eltrot,  8.  The  stalk  of  wild  pars- 
ley. West. 

Elutriate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  stndn 
liquid  f^om  one  vessel  into  an- 
other; to  decant. 

Elvfn,  «.  An  elm.  Var.  d. 

Elvene,  s.  pi.  Elves. 

Elvers,  s.  Young  eels.  West. 

Elves,  s.  Young  cattle.  Tusser. 

Elvish,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Irritable; 
peevish ;  spitefid ;  intractable. 

Thou  art  too  elvish,  faith  thou  art,  too 
elvish  and  too  coy. 

Warner's  Albums  England,  1592. 

Em,  pron.  Them.  Var.  d. 
EuKSGt  prep.  Among. 
Embarment,  8.  An  embargo. 
EMBASE,t7.  To  make  base.  Spen»er. 
Embassade,  8.  {Fr.)  An  embassy. 
Embay,  v.  (1)  To  bathe. 

(2)  To  delight ;  to  charm. 
Embayle,  v.  To  inclose.  EmbaUd^ 

bound  up. 
Embelise,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  beautify. 
Embesy,  v.  To  busy.  Skelton. 
Emblements,  «.  Profits  of  land,  as 

grass,  fruit,  &c.  Blount. 
Embolde,  v.  (A.'N.)      To  make 

bold. 
EMB0LLED,j9ar/.^.  Vaulted. 

The  west  wall  answers  the  other,  with 
an  embol'd  roof  finely  fretted  and  phds- 
ter'd,  with  a  pendant  in  the  middle:  on 
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the  boss  of  which,  are  the  prince's  arms 
crown'd  as  before,  with  caps  of  feathers 
grayen  in  stone.      * 

Journey  thro'  England,  1724. 

EmbolifEp  adj.  Oblique.  Chaucer^ 
EMBOI.NEDB,  part  p.  Swelled. 
EiiBossEDf  partp.  A  hunting  term. 

When  the  hart  is  foamy  at  the  mouth, 
we  say,  that  he  is  embossed. 

Turbervillc  on  Hunt.,  p.  243. 

O  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of 

Thessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed. 

Shakes^.,  Ant.  ^  CI,  iv,  11. 

Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  sea  shall  cover.  Tim.  qfA.,  v,  8. 

Embowelled,  adj.  Said  of  a  hawk, 
when  her  gorge  was  void,  and 
her  bowels  stiff. 

EMB0WiN6,j9ar/.  a.  Arching.  Lyd- 
gate. 

Emboyssement,  8.  An  ambush. 

Embraid,  v.  To  upbraid. 

Embbanglement,  8,  Embroil- 
ment. 

EMBRASUREs,9.Embraces.iS%aiS;e^. 

Embbbwed,  adj.    Soiled ;  durtied. 

Embrocado,  8.  A  pass  in  fencing. 

Embroude,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  em- 
broider. 

Embrub,  9.  To  strain,  or  distil. 

Eme,  (1)  8.  An  uncle. 

(2)  8.       Heed;    consideration. 

North. 

{'i)pr€p.  Near.  Shrop8h. 

Emele,  8.  A  female  roe. 

EuiRiMR,  prep.  Among ;  amidst. 

Emendals,  s.  a  term  in  old  ac- 
counts, the  sum  total  in  stock. 

Emenische,  v.  To  diminish. 

Emer,  (I)  8.    One  who  succours 
from  a  gi'eat  difficulty.  Line. 
(2)  €t^'.  Nearer.  Shrop8h. 

EifERAUDEs,  8.  (A.'N.)  Thc  he- 
morrhoids. 

Emerlon,  8.  A  merlin,  or  hawk. 

£MF0RTH,j9r^.  {A.'S.)  Even  with. 

Emmers,  8.  Embers.  Somer8et. 

£mmbt-batch,1  «.     An  ant-hill. 
EMMET-BUT,    J  Somerset. 


Emmoisbd,  part.  p.     Comforted. 

Skinner. 
Emmove,  V,  To  move.  Spenser. 
Emmut,  «.  FcMTce ;  impetus.  Devon. 
Emnenuste,  f?ar^.  j9.  {A.-N.)  Di- 

minished. 
Emollid,  adj.  (Lat.)  Soft ;  tender. 
Emote,  s.  An  emmet,  or  ant. 
Empair,  8.  Impairment. 
Empeche,  v.  {Fr.)  (1)  To  hinder^ 

(2)  To  attack. 
Empbire,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  impair. 
Emferales,  8.  Imperials,  a  coin.. 
Emperice,  8.  (A.'N)  An  empress.- 
Emperish,  r.  (A.-N.)  To  impair. 
Emperor,  s.  The  large  bone  at  the 

end  of  a  sirloin  of  beef.    Norths 

ampt. 
Empery,  8.  (A.'N.)  Empire. 
Empbshe,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  hinder. 
EMPiOHT,/7ar^.j9.  Fixed ;  fastened*. 
Empliastbr,  8.  A  plaster. 
Emplie,  v.  (a.'N.)    To  infold ;  to 

involve. 
Employments,  s.      Implements; 

engines. 

My  stay  hath  been  prolong'd 
With  hunting  obscure  nooks  for  these  em- 
ployments. Widow's  Tears. 

Employture,  s.  Employment ;  en- 
gagement. 

Empoisone,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  poison.. 

Empresa,  8.  A  device,  or  motto. 

Empresse,  v.  To  crowd. 

Smpride,  v.  To  make  proud. 

Emprime,  v.  To  separate  a  deer 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Emprise,  s.  {A.-N.)  An  under^ 
taking. 

Sundry  werkis  of  mervelous  emprise^ 
By  carpentrye  to  forge  and  dyvise. 

Zydgate. 
je  my;t  telle  hit  for  a  gret  enymft; 
That  this  mome  for  yowre  sake, 
Soo  mekulle  I  thinke  one  yowre  serwyse, 
That  when  I  slepe  I  may  not  wake. 

PorkingUm  MS. - 

Ajax  Oeleos  was  of  smaller  size, 

Of  milder  temper,  curteous,  blaeke  his  • 

haire, 
His  colour  fresh,  himselfe  ef  fure  empriee^ 
And  a  great  part  amiwg  the  prinoes  bare. 
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Emps-piece,  «.  An  epicure's  choice. 

Line. 
Empt,  v.  To  empty.  Var.  d. 
EuvnoN, »,  (Lat)  A  purchase. 
Embod,  9.  An  emerald. 
Emucid,  adj.  (Lot.}  Mouldy. 
Emule,  v.  To  emulate.  Spenser. 
Emulsion,  s.  (Lot.)    A  draining 

out. 

Were  it  not  for  the  emultion  to  flesh  and 
blood  in  being  of  a  publick  factious 
spirit,  I  might  pitty  your  infirmity. 

HotPard,  Man  of  Nevntutrket,  1878. 

En,  conj.  And;  also;  if;  him.  It 
seemstomeantn,  inSirDegrevantf 
1061. 

EnablembnT|«.  Assistance;  quali- 
fication. 

Enactube,  8.  Action,  or  effect. 

Enamet,  8.  A  luncheon.  Hants. 

EifANTYRf  prep.  Against. 

ENABMEDE,j9ar/. /?.  (1)  Anucd. 
(2)  Larded.  In  old  cookery. 

Enabbation,  8.  (Lat.)  A  narra- 
tive. 

Enaunteb,  prep.  In  case ;  for  fear 
that. 

Enbane,  v.  To  poison. 

Enbaste,  v.  To  steep  in. 

Enbate,  v.  (j4.'N.)  To  pounce 
upon. 

Enbattelled,  part.  p.  Indented, 
like  a  battlement. 

Enbelyse,  adj.  Parted  per  bend. 
Holme. 

Enblaunchen,  v.  (A.-N.)  To 
whiten. 

Enblawun,  part.  p.  Puffed  up. 

Enboce,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  fill  out. 

Enbolle,  v.  To  swell. 

ENBossED,j0ar^.j9.  {A.^N.)  Raised. 

Enbowe,  v.  To  bow  down. 

Enbbace,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  take  hold 
of. 

Enbbeam,  adj.  Sharp ;  powerful ; 
strong. 

Enbusche,  v.  To  place  in  ambus- 
cade. Enbuschementf  an  ambush. 

ENBusYf  V,  To  busy  one's  self. 


Enbtbed,  part.  p.  Made  wet 
Shelton. 

Encave,  9.  To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

Encense,  v.   (1)  To  inform,  or  in- 
struct. North. 
(2)  {A.-N.)  To  bum  incense. 

Encebche,  v.  To  search. 

Enchace,  (1)  V.  (A.'N,)  To  drive 
away. 
(2)8.  Hunting. 

Enchabge,  v.  To  charge  with  any- 
thing. 

Enchaufe,  v.  To  warm ;  to  anger. 
Enchatifingt  heat. 

Enchedb.  {A.'N.)  Vanquished. 

Encheined,  adj.  Chained  together. 

Encheson,  (1)  (A.-N.)  Occasion; 
cause ;  reason. 

Thou  railest  on  right  without  reason. 
And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  auhetum. 
Spens^  Shep.  K.,  ifoy,  146. 

(2)  V.  To  reason  with. 

Encheve,  v.  (A.^N.)  To  achieve. 

Encke,  8.  Ink. 

Enclense,  v.  To  make  clean. 

Encline,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  bow,  or 
salutation. 

E  NO  LOWE,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  nail ;  to 
rivet. 

Encloyde,  part.  p.  Hurt  in  the 
foot,  applied  to  a  horse. 

Encombbement,  8.  (A.'N.)  In- 
cumbrance. 

Encobownment,  8.  Coronation. 

Encobpobe,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  incor- 
porate. 

Encbested,  adj.  Increase!^ 

Not  doubting  but,  if  the  same  may  be 

■     contynued  emonges  theym,  they  shall 

so  therby  be  encrested  m  welth,  that 

they  wold  not  gladly  be  pulled  therfro. 

State  Papers,  iii,  269. 

Encboche,  v.  To  obtain  possession 

of. 
Encumbbance,  s.  Family.  Var.  d. 
Encubtyned,  part.  p.    Inclosed 

with  curtains. 
End,  (1)  V.  To  finish ;  to  kill.  North. 

(2)  8.    A  number  of  anything. 

North. 
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(3)  ».    A  portion,  or  division. 

Northampt. 

(A)  $.  Pleasure,  or  delight.  North, 

(5)  V.  To  erect,  or  set  upright. 

(6)  8,  The  stem  of  a  plant.  East. 

(7)  8.  Rate,  or  price.  Yorksh. 
Endamage,  v.  To  damage. 
Endats,  adv.    Endwise ;  forward. 

North. 
Ende,  8.  (1)  End ;  part ;  country. 

(2)  {J,'S.)  Seat;  corner. 

(3)  A  blue  colour.  Line. 
Endeavour,  v.  To  exert  one's  self. 
Endelono,  adv.  (A.-S.)    Along; 

lengthwise. 
Endentid,  part.  p.  Fixed  in. 
Ender,  adj.  (A.'S.)  Past ;  gone  by. 

"  This  ender  dai,"  the  other  day. 
Endew,  v.    To  digest.    A  term  in 

hawking. 
ENDiAPRBD,j9r«/.  t.  Variegated  in 

colour. 
End-irons,  s.  Two  moveable  plates 

of  iron  to  contract  the  fire-place. 

North. 
Endite,  v.  (1)  {A.'N.)  To  dictate ; 

to  relate. 

(2)  To  put  to  death.  Ggmayne. 
ENDLANDE,adf9.  Straight-fflk'ards; 

along. 
Endleftb,  adj.  The  eleventh. 
Endless,  8.  The  blind  gut.  East. 
Endleve,  adj.  Eleven ;  eleventh. 
Endlong,   adv.      Straight    along 

forwards. 
Endmete,  8.   Lenticula.  Pr.  P. 
Endottrine,  v.  {Lat.)  To  teach. 
Endoost,  part.  p.  {A.-N.)     En- 
dowed. 
Endobede,  adj.    Made  shiny,  as 

pie-crust  with  the  yolk  of  egg, 

&c.  A  term  in  cookery. 
Endose,  8.  (A.'N.)  Indolence. 
Endoss,  v.  To  endorse. 
Endoute,  v.  To  doubt ;  to  fear. 
Endraite,  8.  (A.'N.)      Quality; 

the .  turn  of  the  scale  given  by 

butchers. 
ENDR£YDE,j9ar/./).  Dried  up. 
Endrie,  v.  {A.'S^  To  suffer. 


Endrosse,  v.  To  multiply. 
Enduce,  v.  {Lat.)  To  adduce. 
Endurate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Obstinate. 
Endure,  v.  (Lat.)  To  make  hard. 
Endwarb,  8.  A  small  hamlet.  Line» 
Endways,  adv.    Straight-forward. 

North. 
EsDYDt  part. p.  Yeaned. 
Ene,  adj.  Alone ;  only ;  once. 
Enede,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  duck. 
Enele,  v.  To  anoint.  Pr.  Parv. 
Enemis,  (1)8.  A  common  term  for 

the  devil. 

(2)  8.  An  insect.  Shropsh. 

(3)  conj.  Lest.  East. 

(4)  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  often  customary  to  speak  of 
the  gout,  par  excellence,  aa  ihe 
enemy. 

ENENST,/?rQ3.  Opposite  to.  North* 

Enes,  adv.  Once. 

Enewed,  part.  p.  (A.^N.)  Trou- 
bled ;  vexed. 

Enfamined,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Hungry. 

Enfarced,  adj.  Stuffed. 

Enfaunce,  8.  (Fr.)  Infancy. 

Enfblaushippe,v.  To  accompany. 

Enfeoff,  v.  To  grant  as  a  feoff. 

Enfblonbd,  adj.  (Fr.)  Full  of 
fierceness.  Spens. 

Enfermi,  v.  To  inclose,  or  lock 
up. 

Enfire,  v.  To  set  fire  to. 

It  dads  him  now  to  note  how  th'  orb  of 

fljeiine. 
Which  girts  this  globe,  doth  not  et^re  the 

frame.  Du  Barias. 

Enflaumede,  part.  p.  Burnt  up. 
Enflaunce,  v.  To  inflame. 
Enforce,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  strengthen. 
Enforcement,  s.  Effort.  Erasmus* 

Enchiridion,  1533. 
Enforme,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  teach ;  to 

instruct. 
Enforse,  v.  To  season.  A  term  in 

cookery. 
Enfoubled,  part.  p.  Wrapt  up. 
Enfouldred,  adj.    Thick ;  misty. 

Spenser. 
Enfray,  8.  An  affray. 
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Engage,  V.  ToltytopawiL 

Engaol,  v.  To  imprison. 

EicoENDuiiE,  8*  (if.-iV.)  Genera- 
tion. 

'RsQRYVKJ>,p<trtp,{J.-N,)  Frozen; 
congealed. 

Engeyne,  v.  To  enjoin.  Audelay. 

Enghle,  (1)  V.  To  coax,  or  cajole. 
(2)  8,  A  gull.  Joruon, 

Engin,  8.  (Lat)  Wit ;  contrivance. 

Engined,  9.  (A.'N,)  To  rack ;  to 
torture. 

Enginous,  adj.  Inventive. 

Englamed,  adj.  {A.-N,)  Slimy. 

Englosed, /7ar/.  j9.  Painted. 

Englute,  V,  To  stop  with  clay. 

EngouteDi  adj.  Having  black  spots 
on  the  feathers.  A  hawking  term. 

Engrafted,  part,  p.  Depraved; 
Suffolk. 

Engrailed,  part,  p,  {Fr,)  Varie- 
gated. 

Engrave,  v.  To  bury. 

Engrease,  V,  {fr.)  To  become  fat. 

Eiches, -wherewithal  they  are  fatted  and 
engreased  like  swine. 

Fate's  Acts  and  Monuments. 

Engregge,  V,  {A,-N.)  To  aggra- 
vate. 

Engrelyde,  part. p.  Interspersed. 
See  Engratlde, 

ENGREYNED,j3ar/./>.  (A.-N.)  Pow- 
dered. 

Engross,  v.  (1)  (A.-N.)  To  fatten ; 

to  make  large. 

(2)  To  collect ;  to  heap  together. 

Engrossments  t       accumulations, 

heaps  of  wealth. 

For  tliis  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  np 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-atchieved 
gold.  Shakesp.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  4. 

ENGUERE,/;ar/.jp.  (A.-N.)  Formed; 

made. 
Engyne,  v.  (A.-N.)    To  deceive. 

Engynefuly  crafty,  cunning. 
Engyste,  V,  {A.'N.)  To  constrain. 
'  ''HABiTE,  V.  (A.-N.)  To  accustom. 

HALSE,  V,  To  embrace. 


Bhba&pit,  part*  p.  Hooked; 
edged. 

BNHA8TBD,j7ar/.j».  Hastened. 

Enhaunse,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  raise. 

Enherite,  v.  To  endow  any  one 
with  an  inheritance. 

ENHiEDE,jBMir^./;.  Raised ;  exalted. 

Enhony,  v.  To  sweeten. 

Enhort,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  exhort. 

Enis,  adv.  Once. 

Enixed,  part,  p,  {Lat.)  Brought 
forth. 

Enjoine,  v.  To  join  in  battle. 

Enjoyance,  *.  Enjoyment. 

Enjubarde,  v.  To  jeopard;  to 
risk. 

Enkerly,  adv.  Eagerly. 

Enlaced,  part.  p.  {A,-N.)  En- 
tangled. 

Enlake,  v.  To  overflow.  Fhrio. 

Enlargissed,  part,  p.  (A.'N.) 
Enlarged. 

Enlegeance,  8.  Allegiance. 

Enleve,  adj.  Eleven. 

Enleved,  ^ar/./7.  Inlaid.  Maun- 
devile. 

Enlimn,  v.  To  illuminate  a  book. 

Enlonge,  adj.  Oblong. 

Enlu^P^Ei  V.  (A.'N.)  To  en- 
lighten. 

Enmesh,  v.  To  entangle  in  a  net. 

Enmoised,  j^ar^. /?.  Encouraged. 

Enmure,  v.  To  inclose. 

Enne,  $.  One.  The  obj.  case. 

jetgret  peryl  hy  undergothe. 
That  cristneth  twyes  enne^ 

Other  to  jeve  asent  therto. 
Other  for  love  of  kenne. 

Ifilliam  de  Skoreham. 

Ennesure,  s.  (A.'N.)  Game ;  sport. 

Ennewe,  v.  To  paint ;  to  put  on 
the  last  and  most  brilliant  co- 
lours. 

Ennose,  v.  (A.'N.)  To  conceal. 

EN0iNT,j»ar/.jp.  (A.'N.)  Anointed. 

Enoo,  adv.    By  and  by.  North. 

Enorme,  adj.  (A.'N.)   Enormous. 

To  beware,  henceforth,  of  these  deed 
enorme.  Heiftoood's  Spider  and  Flie,mB 
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Enoumbrb,  V.  To  join  in  anything. 
EnournEi  v»  To  adorn. 

EnpareLi  8,    Apparel. 

Enpatre,  v.    To  impair* 

Enpechs,  V,  To  impeach;  to 
accuse. 

"ENPiGHTtpart.p,    Pitched. 

Enpoysone,  8,  Poison. 

Enpbice,  «.  {A,-N.)  Fashion. 

EnpbopreDi  part,  p.  {A,'K)  Be- 
longing. 

Enprowed,  part.  p.    Profited  of. 

ExauEST,  8.  {A,'N,)   Inquiry. 

ENauETNTANCEy  8.  Acquaintance. 

ENauiRANCE,  8,  Inquiry. 

Enrace,  V,  {A,'N.)  To  implant. 

Enresons,  V,  To  reason  with. 

Ensame,  (I)  8.  The  grease  of  a 
hawk. 

(2)  V.    To  cleanse,  or  purge  a 
hawk  of  glut  and  grease. 

Ensample,  8.  {A.'N.)  An  exam- 
ple. 

Ensconce,  v.  To  fortify. 

Enseambd,  adj.  Greasy.  Shaketp, 

Ensear,  V,   To  dry  up.  Shaieiyf, 

ENSEGOEy«.    A  siege.  • 

Enseled,  j9ar/.jt7.  Sealed  up;  kept 
secret. 

£i(SBMBLE,(l)».  (A.'N.)  Company. 
(2)  adv,  (Fr.)  Together. 

Ensemle,  V,    To  assemble. 

Ensense,  V,  To  anoint  with 
incense. 

Ensent,  8.  {A.'N.)    Advice;  wish. 

Ensese,  V,  To  take  possession. 

Ensignbbarer,  8.  A  drunkard. 
Crro8e, 

Ensignembnt,  8.  (Fr.)  Instruc- 
tion; information.  "And  whan 
all  the  people  come  so  togyder  at 
this  eiuignement."  The  Feat^aUj 
fol.  cliv. 

Ensile,  v.  To  pass  a  thread  under 
the  beak  and  through  the  eyelid, 
so  at  to  hinder  the  sight. 

Ensinement,  8,  Perseverance. 

£n8I8£|».  Quality.  S'ib'niMr.. 


Enslombre,  v.  (A,'N.)    To  make 

sleepy. 
Ensnarle,  v.  To  insnare. 
Ensoine,  8.  {A.'N.)  An  excuse. 
Enspere,  v.  {A.'S.)   To  inquire. 
Enstate,  v.   To  invest. 
Enstore,  v.    {Lat.)     To  renew. 

"  Enstore,  Irutauro."  HtUoet. 
Ensure,  v.    To  assure. 
ENTACHED,/>ar/./;.(^.-iV.)  Spotted. 

Of  elephantis  tethe  were  the  palace  gatia, 
Enlosenged  with  manv  goodly  platia 
Of  golde,  entachid  with  many  a  precyoaB> 
stone.  Skeltott,  JTorkes,  i,  880. 

Entaile,  (I)  V.  {A.'N.)  To  cut,  or 
carve. 

(2)  8.  Sculpture,  or  carving. 

(3)  8.  Cut ;  shape ;  a  fashion. 
Entails,  8.  Ends  of  land.  North. 
Entalente,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  excite. 
Entamb>  v.   To  subdue. 
Entecches,    8.    {A.'N.)     Spots  ;^ 

stains. 

Entend,  t>.  {A.'N.)  To  attend. 
Entendanee,  attention. 

Entendement,  8.  {A.'N.)  Un- 
derstanding. 

Entente,  (1)  «.  {A.'N.)  Under- 
standing. 

(2)  8.  Intention. 

(3)  V.  To  attack. 
Ententif,  adj.  {A.'N.)  Attentive. 
Enter,  v.    To  commence  training- 

a  hawk  to  kill  game. 

Enterclose,  8.  A  passage  between 
two  rooms  in  a  house. 

Entercorre,  v.  {Lat.)  To  in- 
terfere. 

Enterdbalb,  8.   Intercourse. 

For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policy. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply,. 
To  learn  the  enterdeaU  of  princes  strange. 
To  mark  th'  intent  of  counsels,  &c. 

Sp.Moth,Hubb.T.,7SS. 

Enterlacb,  8.  "  Enterlace,  com- 
munication with  them  whych  be 
already  talkynge.  In  aUemum 
sermonemirmnuare.**  Huhet, 

Enterlac£,  «.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of  verse. 

Entermetb,  v.  (1)  {A,'N,)  To 
interpose. 
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(2)  To  intermeddle. 

Thouje  I  may  not  do  soo,  5it  forthi 

With  helpe  of  God  the  sentence  schal  I 

saye 
To  Chanser,  that  is  flonre  of  rethorike 
In  Englis  tonge  and  excellent  poete ; 
This  wote  I  wel  no  thinge  may  I  doo  like, 
Thome  so  that  I  of  makynge  entenuU; 
And  Gower  that  so  craftely  doth  tarete, 
As  in  his  book  of  morality 
Thonje  I  to  hem  in  mal^ge  am  nnmeie. 
Boetius,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq, 

Entermbwer,  8,  A  hawk  that 
changed  the  colour  of  its  wings. 

Entermine,  9.  (A.'N.)  To  destroy. 

Enterpart,  V,  (J.'NJ)  To  share. 

Enterpenned.  a  hawk  was  said 
to  be  enterpenned,  when  the  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  were  between 
the  body  and  the  thighs. 

Entershock,  v.  Tu  bntt  to- 
gether. 

Entertaille,  8.  (Fr.)  Woven  or 
platted  work. 

Entertain,  «.    Entertainment. 

Entervieu,  8.  (Fr.)  A  meeting. 

Entertng,  8.    An  interment. 

Entetched,  part,  p,  {A,-N.) 
Marked ;  spotted.  See  Entached. 

Entierlocure,  adv.  Entirely. 
Chron,  Vil, 

Entirdit,  *.  {A.'N.)  An  interdict. 

Entise,  V,   To  acquire. 

Entradas,  8.  {Span,)  Rents ;  re- 
venues. 

Entraile,  v»  {Fr,)  To  entwine ; 
to  fold. 

Before  they  fastned  were  uncler  her  knee 
In  a  rich  Jewell,  and  therein  entrayVd 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots. 

iS^pwMw,!'.  C.,II,iii,27. 

Entr£,  8.  {A.'N,)    An  entrance. 

Entreat,  {\)v.  To  treat  of;  to  treat 
one ;  to  entertain. 
(2)  8.    An  entreaty. 

Entreatment,  *.  Entreaty. 

Entrecounter,  V,  To  oppose. 

Entredeten,  v.  To  handle. 

Entremedly,  adv.  Intermedi- 
ately. 

Entremees,  8.  {Fr.)  Dishes  served 
between  the  courses  at  a  feast. 


Entrbmbttbn,  v.  {A.^N.)    To  in- 
termeddle. 
Entresse,  «.   Interest. 
Entretb,  «.  A  plaster. 
Entrice,  V,    {Lat)     To  render 

intricate. 
Entries,  8,     Places  in  thickets 

where  deer  have  recently  passed 

through. 
Entrike,  v.    To  deceive ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  hinder. 
Entrupsion,  8,  Interruption. ^£y- 

woadf  1556. 
Entunes,  «.  {A.'N,)  Songs;  tunes. 
Entwite,  v.    To  twit. 
Entwyne,  V,    To  separate. 
Entyrfertns,  v.     To  interlace. 

Pr.  Part. 
Enucleate,  v.  To  solve. 
Enunie d,  part  p.    United. 
Enuntt,  prep.  Directly  opposite. 

Ghmci 
Enus,  adv.  Once.  Audelayj 
Envenime,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  poison. 

JSInv^nemtiff,  venomous ;  poisonous. 
Envib,  v.  {A.'N.)    To  contend. 
Envirid,  joar/./y.   Environed. 
Environ,  {I) prep.  (A.-N.)  About; 

arotnd. 

(2)  V.  To  surround ;  to  go  round. 
Envive,  V.    To  enliven. 
Envoluped,    part.    p.     {A.'N.) 

Wrapt  up. 
Envoy,  v.   To  send. 
Envy,  ».    Hatred ;  spite. 
Envyned,  part.  p.    Stored  with 

wine. 
Eode,  pret.  t.   Went. 
EoRNE,  V.  {A.'S.)   To  run. 
Eow.   Yes.  Var.'dial. 
EowER, /7ro».   Your.  Shrcp8h. 
EowTE,  8.  A  dish  in  cookery. 

Eowtes  of  flessli.  Take  borage,  cool, 
langdebef,  persel,  hetes,  oraee,  avance, 
violet,  sawray,  and  fenkel,  and  when  they 
bath  soden,  presse  hem  wel  amale,  cast 
hem  in  gode  broth,  and  seeth  hem, 
and  serre  hem  forth. 

Forme  of  Cuiy,  p.  6. 

Ephesian,  8.  A  jovial  companion. 
Shake8p. 
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EpicurialL)  a<(/.  Epicurean.' 
Epistolsr,  9.  (A.'N.)  The  priest  at 

mass  who  chanted  the  epistle. 
Eps,  8.  The  asp  tree.  Kent, 
Eqval,  adj.  Just ;  impartial. 
EauATB,  V.    To  make  equal. 
EauiPSNDT,    8,     A    plumb-line. 
EauiPOLENTE,    adj.     Equivalent. 

Eguipolencef  an  equivalent. 
EaviPOLLE,  V,  {A.'N.)  To  be  equal. 
Er,  adv.  Before;  former;  early. 
EratnE)  8.  A  spider.  Nominale, 
Erber,  8,  {!)  (A.'S.)  An  arbour. 

(2)  A  field,  pasture,  garden ;  an 

herbary. 

(2)  The  conduit  leading  to  the 

stomach.    An  old  hunting  term. 
Erbolat,  ».  A  confection  of  herbs, 

eggs,  &c. 

Erholaies.  Take  paraeU  myntes,  saverey, 
and  sauge,  tansey,  vervayn,  clany,  rewe, 
ditayii,  fenel,  southrenwode ;  hewehem, 
and  gprinde  hem  smale ;  medle  hem  up 
utrith  ayren.  Do  butter  in  a  trape,  and 
do  the  fars  thereto,  and  bake,  anamesse 
it  forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  30. 

Erbowle,  8.  An  article  of  cookery. 

£rbowU.  Take  bolas,  and  scald  hem 
with  wyne,  and  drawe  hem  with  a 
atyomor.  Do  hem  in .  a  pot.  Clarify 
hony,  and  do  thereto,  with  nowdor  fort, 
and  floer  of  rys.  Salt  it,  and  florish  with 
whyte  aneys,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  1 9. 

Erchdekbne,  «.  {J»'N.)  An  arch- 
deacon. ' 

Erchebtsschope,1  9.  An  arch- 
XRCHEVEsaB,       J  bishop. 

Ercle,  8.    A  blister.  Shropsh. 

EB.Dt8,  {A.'S.)  The  earth.  Erdyn, 
earthen. 

Erde,  V,  (A.'S.)    To  inhabit. 

Erdez,  s.   Lands. 

Erdon,«.  An  errand.  Cov.Myst. 

Erd-shrew,  8.  A  shrew-mouse. 

Ere,  "I  r.  (A.-S,)  To  plough.  Ere- 
ERIE,  J  able,  arable. 

Ere,  (1)  adv.  Before;  previously. 
Eror,  former.  Eroiatf  first. 

(2)  8,  {A,'S.)   An  ear. 

(3)  pre8,  tpLfii  be.  Are. 


Erbar,  V,  To  raise  up. 

That  other  love  infects  the  sonl  of  man ; 
this  cleauseth;  that  depresseth,  this 
erears.  Burton's  Jnat.  Mel. 

Ere-lappe,  8,  (A,-S.)  The  lower 
part  of  the  ear. 

Eremite,  «.   A  hermit. 

Erente,  9.   Sand.  Pr,P, 

Ere-rowner,  8,  A  secret  whis- 
perer. 

Erge,  V,  To  tease,  or  vex.  We8t, 

Erie,  v,  (A.-S.)  To  honour;  to 
revere. 

Erige,  «.  Straw,  or  stubble.  Line. 
**  Eriffe  holme  or  thacke.'' 
Huloet. 

Erkb,  adj,  {A.-S.)   Weary;  sick. 

Erme,  v.  {A,'S.)  To  grieve;  to 
lament. 

Ermtte,  8,  {A.'S.)  Poverty;  misery. 

Ern,  (1)  8,  {A.'S,)  An  eagle. 
(2)  V,  To  glean. 

Ernde,  8.  {A,-S,)  An  errand. 

Erne,  v.  (I)   {A.-S,)  To  run ;  to 
flow. 
(2)  To  yearn. 

Ernemorwe,  adv.  Early  in  the 
morning. 

Ernbn,  V,    To  earn ;  to  obtain. 

Ernes,  8.  The  loose  scattered  ears 
of  com  left  on  the  ground. 

Ernest,  «.  (^.-iS.)  Zeal.  Eme8tful, 
serious,  zealous. 

Ernestone,  8.   The  eagle-stone. 

Ernfull,  adj.  Lamentable.  Su88es, 

Errande,  \(A.'K)  Wandering; 
erraunt,  J  strolling. 

Errates,  8.  Faults.  Hall. 

Erratike,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Wan- 
dering. 

Erre,  (1)  8.  {A.'S.)  A  sore ;  a  pock- 
mark. 
(2)  V.  (A.'N.)   To  wander. 

Errin,  8.  Urine.  Devon. 

^*^^^^'  l«.  Wheat  stubble.  Jr«i/. 
ersh,    J 

Erriwiggle,  8.  An  ear-wig.  Ea8t. 

Errour,    8.    (A.'N.)    A  course; 

running. 

Er8,  8.  {A.'S.)  Podez. 
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Also  make  poadir  of  yaope,  of  cala- 
mynte,  and  origane,  either  of  her  flonres, 
and  do  that  poudir  in  his  ers. 

Medical  MS.  ofthelUh cent. 

Ersdekne,  8.    An  archdeacon. 

Ersmert,  s.    The  plant  culerage. 

Erst,  adv.  {A.-S.)  First;  formerly. 
At  er8t,  for  the  first  time. 

Erswort,  8.    The  plant  moase-ear. 

Erte,  (1)  pres.  s.  2  pen.     Art. 
Somerset. 

(2)  V.  {A,-N.)  To  compel;  to 
constrain. 

Erthbdoune,  8,  {A.'S.)  An  earth- 
quake. 

Erthe-galle,  8.    The  plant  cen- 
taury. 

Erthemotinge,    8.    (A.'S.)    An 
earthquake. 

Erthen,  adv,  {A.-S.)    Previously. 

Erthesmok,    8.     The  plant  fu- 
mitory. 

Erthgrine,     1 «.    (A.'S.)      An 
ERTHGRYTHE,  J  carthquakc. 

Erthing,  9.  Burial. 

Erthstane,  8.  {A.'S*)  The  hearth- 
stone. 

Ertine,  v.  To  irritate. 

Ertou.    Art  thou  ? 

Erve,  8.  (A.'S.)    An  inheritance. 

Hit  werketh  wonderliche. 
And  erves  eiveth  sikerlich. 

MS.Harl.,7Z22. 

Eky,  adj.  Every.  Var.  dial 

Eryday,  adv.  Every  day.  Pr.  Part. 

Eryn,  8.   Iron. 

Erys,«.  (1)  Ears. 
(2)  Years. 

Erzell,  pron.  Herself.  Somerset. 

Esbatement,  8.  (A.'N.)  Pastime. 

Escape,  s.  A  transgression.  Shak. 

Eschar,  s.  A  newt.  North. 

EscHAUFE,t?.  (-^.-JV.)  To  make  hot. 

Eschaunge,  8.  {A.'N.)  Exchange. 

EscHE,  s.    An  ash-tree.    Escherij 
made  of  ash. 

EscHEKERE,  8.  (1)  A  chcss-board. 
(2)  The  exchequer. 

EscHELE,  8.  (A.'N.)  Troop ;  com- 
pany. 


EscHBTBS,  9.  (A.'N.)  Escbeftti. 
EscHBWB,  V,  To  move ;  to  go. 
EscBivE,  V.  {A,'N.)  To  eschew; 

to  shun. 
EscLAUNOBR,  8.  {A.'N.)  Slander; 

reproach. 
EscoRCHBS,  9.  Animals  that  were 

flayed.    An  old  hunting  term. 
EscoTBD,par/./;.  Paid;  supported 
EscouT,  8.  {Fr.)  A  spy,  or  scout. 
EscRiBD,/;ar/./7.  Descried. 
BscRiTB,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  writii^. 
^Escuage,  9.  {A.'N.)  Service. 
EscuLPED,  part.  p.    Sculptured. 

Hall. 
EsB,  (1)  9.  {A.'N.)  Ease;  pleasure. 

Esementy  relief. 

(2)  V.  To  accommodate ;  to  be 
pleased. 

(3)  8.  Bait  for  fishes. 
EsENDBOPPBR,  8.  An  eavcsdroppcr. 
EsH,  8.    (1)  Stubble;  aftermath. 

Surrey. 

(2)  An  ash  tree.  North. 
EsHiN,  8.  A  pail.  North. 
EsHiNTLE,  8.  A  pailful.  Chesh. 
EsHUK,  8.  A  hook  at  the  extremity 

of  a  wagon-horse's  traces,  in  the 

form  of  an  S.  West. 
EsiE,  adj.  Gentle ;  light.    EsUieh, 

gently. 
EsK,  8.  A  lizard.  North, 
EsKiNG,  8.  The  pentice.  Line. 

EsKip,     K.  To  equip. 
EsauiP,  J  ^    *^ 

EsLE,  V.  To  ask.  Heame. 
EsLOYNE,  V.  To  remove.  S^fenser. 
EsMAYE,  V.  {A.-N.)   To  astonish. 

EspiN  }*•  '^^^  ^^P  *'*®®*  ^^^^^' 

EsPECE,  8.  {A.'N.)  A  small  por- 
tion ;  a  bit. 

EspERANCE,  8.  {A.-N.)  Hopc;  ex. 
pectation. 

EsPEYRE,  1  «.  {A.'N.)  Expecta- 
ESPoiRE,  J  tion;  hope. 

EsPiAiLLE,  *.  {A.'N.)  Spying; 
watching  by  stealth. 

Espial,  s.  {A.'N.)  A  spy. 

EspicE,  V.  To  look;  to  observe. 
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Ebpicerib,  8.  (A.'N.)  Spices. 

EspiEi  8»  An  overlooker. 

Espi&iTUELLy  adj,  {ji.mN,)  Spi- 
rituaL 

EspLojT,  8,  {A,'N.)  Advantage. 

Espouse,  9.  Spouse. 

E8PaiMGoi.D,  8,  {A,'N,)  An  engine 
used  for  throwing  large  stones  in 
sieges. 

EsPBYSED,  partp.  {A.^N.)  Taken. 

.EsauAYMous,  adj.  Difficult  to 
please. 

Ess, «.  Ashes.  North. 

Esse,  v.  To  ask. 

Esses,  8.  Large  worms.  KenL 

Essex-stile,  8,  A  ditch.   Gro8e. 

SssHE,  r.  To  ask. 

EssHOLB,  8,  An  ash-bin.  Nbrth. 

Essoins,  8.  {A.-N.)  An  excuse. 

EssYSE,  8.  Habit.  R.  de  Brwme. 

Est,  (I)  8.  {A.'S.)  Love;  munifi- 
cence. 

'2)  8.  A  host. 
[3)  2per8.pre8,  8,  Eatest. 

EsTABLiE,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  guard. 

EsTAFET,  8,  (Span,)  A  footman. 

EsTAMiN,  adj.  Surprising;  won- 
derful. Ea8t. 

EsTANDART,  8.  (Fr.)  A  Standard. 

EsTAsiON,  8.  {A.-K)  A  shop,  or 
stall 

Estate,  «.  (A.^N.)  State;  condition. 
Estatelieh,  stately. 

EsTATUTE, «.  A  statute.  HalL 

^STEADt  prep.  Instead.  North, 

ESTELLACIOUN,  8,  AsttologJ. 

Ester,  8,  The  back  of  the  fireplace. 

Leic, 
Estimate,  8.  Estimation. 
Estite,  conj.  As  well.  North. 
EsTOC,  8.  A  small  stabbing  sword. 
BsTRADioTS,  8.  A  soft  of  dngoons 

employed  in  France. 

Aeeompanied  with  crMse-bowe  men  on 
horsebacke,  estradiots,  and  footmen. 

Comities,  hy  Danet,  F  f  8. 

EsTRAiNOER,  8.  (Fr,)  A  straugcr. 

EsTRB,  «.  (^.-iV.)  (1)  state;  con- 
dition. 
(2)  A  court,  or  street.    E8trt8t 


the  interior  parts  of  a  buildings 

the  chambers ;  the  passages  in  a 

garden. 

(3)  A  circumstance. 
EsTRBTE,  8.  A  street. 
EsTRiCH-BOARDS,  8.  Dcal-boardsr 

ls=::}'- An  ostrich. 

And  in  birds,  as  estrichet,  vultures, 
cranes,  and  passe-flemin^oes,  whose 
feathers  (e^ualJizing  the  birds  of  para- 
dise) are  rich  crimson  and  pure  white 
so  amiably  commixed,  that  above  others 
it  inticed  my  pains  to  present  it  you. 

Herbert's  Travels,  16S8. 

To  be  furious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear;  and  in  that 

mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge. 

Shdkesp.,  Ant.  /■  CI.,  iii,  11. 

EsTRicHE,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Reserved ; 
haughty. 

ESTRICH-FALCON,  8.    A  SpCCieS  of 

large  falcon. 
EsTBOiTs,  8.  {Fr.)  Narrow  cloths. 
EsTUF,  «.  Stuff;  household  goods. 
EsTuiFE,  8.  (Fr.)  A  pocket-case. 
EsuB,  V.  (A.'N.)  To  escape. 
EsYNE,  V.  Stercoro.  Pr.  P. 
Etch,  (1)  8.  Stubble.   Tu88er.  See 

Eddi8h. 

(2)  V.   To  eke ;    to    augment 

Kent. 
Ete,  (1)  V.  (A.'S.)  To  eat. 

(2) prep.  At;  to.   North. 
Eten,     ->.  8.  {A.'S.  eoten,  eten.)    A 
etayn,  >giant.  **An  eten  in  ich  a 
ettin,  J  fight."  Sir  Tristrem. 

S,  he  Sidd,  thou  foule !  thou  etavne  ! 
ie  myknyghtes  thou  garte  be  slayne. 
MS.  Lincoln,  A,  i,  17,  f.  128. 

For  thej  say  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot 

sit  at  his  meat,  but  the  giants  and  the 

ettins  will  come  and  snatch  it  from  him. 

B.  ^  FL,  Kmght  ofB.  P.,  i,  1. 

And,  whether  thou  with  doughty  knight, 
Arm'd  or  unarm'd,  shalt  enter  fight; 
Nay,  with  a  gyant  or  an  ettin. 
Thou  shalt  be*  ever  sure  to  beat  him. 

Cotton,  Scoffer  Scoft. 

Eternal,  adj.  Damned.  Ea8t. 
Eterne,  a4j.  {Lat.)  Everlasting. 
Eth,  8.  Earth ;  a  hearth.   W€8t. 
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Ethb,  (1) adv. (J,'S.)  Easy;  easily. 

(2)  To  ask.   Gawayne. 
Ether,  (1)  9.  To  bind  hedges  with 

flexible  rods   called  etherSf  or 

etherings, 

(2)  *.  {J,'S.)  A  hedge. 

(3)  (-4.-S.)  Either;  each. 

(4)  9.  An  adder.  North. 

(5)  9,  The  air,  or  sky.  Nominale. 
Ethschape, V.  To  escape.  Hampole. 
Ethtndel,  8.  Haifa  bushel.  Pr.  P. 
Etow,  adv.  In  two.  North. 
Etraath,  adv.  Truly.   Craven. 
Ettick,  adj.  (Fr.)  Hectic.    Ettick 

feveTf  the  ague. 
Ettle,  (1)  V.  {J,'S.)  To  intend;  to 
attempt ;  to  contrive.  Still  used 
in  the  North. 

(2)  V.   To  prepare;  to  set  in 
order. 

(3)  V.  To  earn.    See  Jddle. 

(4)  V.    To  deal  out   sparingly. 
North. 

(5)  8.  A  nettle.    West. 
Ettlembnt,  8.  Intention.  North. 
Ettlings,    8.    Earnings;    wages. 

North. 

Ettwee,  8.  {Fr,  etui.)  A  sheath, 
or  case. 

ETTYSf  pres.  8.  Z  pers.  Eats. 

Etyk,  8.  A  fever.  Lydgate. 

EuGHTf  pret.  t.  Owed.   North. 

Euphuism,  8.  An  affected  style  of 
speaking  and  writing  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  received  its 
name  from  works  by  Lilly,  en^ 
titled,  Euphu€8,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Witf  and  Euphues  and  his 
England,  which  set  the  fashion 
of  such  writing. 

Eure,  8.  Use.    See  Ure. 

Eurose,  8.  (Fr.)  Rose  water. 

EuTRiR,  V.  To  pour  out.  Devon. 

Ev.  Have.  North. 

EVANGELETT-VATS,  8.   CheCSC-VatS 

which  were  charged  with  images 
of  the  saints  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  cheeses.  Suffolk. 
EvANQiLBSi  9.  (A.'N)  TheGospcls. 


Evans,  8.  A  she-cat,  said  to  be 

named  from  a  witch. 
Eve,  (1)  V.  To  become  damp.  West. 

(2)  8.  A  ben-roost.  Somerset. 

EVE-BOAROS,  8.    The  HUlS  of  a  CftTt 

EvECK,  8.  A  goat. 
EvBLiNG,  8.  The  evening.  Devon, 
EvELLEs,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Without  evil. 
EvBLONG,  adv.  Oblong. 
EvEMEN,  8.  Evening.  Dorset. 
Even,  (1)  adj.  Equal. 

(2)  V.  To  equal,  or  make  equal. 

(3)  V.  To  compare.  West. 
EvEN-ANo-oDD,  8.    A    game  by 

tossing  up  money.    '*  Even  or 

odde,  a  game  much  used  now  a 

dayes  amonge  chyldren."  Huloet. 
EvEN-tRiSTEN,  8.  A  fcllow-Chris- 

tian. 
Even-down,  adv.  Downright. 
EvENE,  (1)  adv.  {A.»S.)  Evenly; 

equally. 

(2)  8.  An  ear  of  corn.   Mid.  C. 
EvENE-F0RTH,adf9.(^.-jS'.)  Equally. 
EvENELiCHE.    {A.~S.)       Evcnly ; 

equally. 

EvBNE-LONGE,  adv.  All  along. 

One  the  upper  syde  make  holys  evaU' 
longe,  as  many  as  thou  wylt. 

Forkington  MS. 

EvEKES,    8.      Equity ;     equality. 

"Evenes  of  paisse  or  wayght. 

JEguilibrium.**  Huloet. 
EvEN-FLAVouRED,  8.    Uumixcd; 

uniform.  Suffolk. 
Even-forward,  a{fo.  Directly  for- 
ward; in  continued  succession. 

North. 
EvENHEDE,  8.   (A.'-S.)    Equality; 

.  equity. 
EvENiNE,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Equitable. 
E  VENLESTEN,  8.  The  plant  mercmry. 
EvENLiGHT,  8.  Twilight. 
Evenlike,  (1)  adj.  (A.^S.)  Equal. 

(2)  adv.  Equally. 
Evenliness,  8.  Equality. 
Evenolde,    adj.  {A.-S.)    Of  the 

same  age. 
Even-while,  s.  Even-time. 
EvEVYNGf adj.  {A.»S,)  Equal;  just. 
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Ever,  (1)  adv.  (J,'S,)  Always. 

(2)  adv.  At  any  time.  Var,  d. 

(3)  «.  A  drop  stile,  lifted  up  to 
pass  through.  Ghue. 

(4)  8,  Rye-grass.  Devon. 

EVJSB-SITHEB,  O^'.    Both.* 

EvERFERNE,«.  Wallfem.  Gerard. 
EvERiCH,  adj.  (A.'S.)  Every  one. 
EvERiDEL,  8.  (A.'S.)  Every  part. 
Everlasting,  s.    (1)  A  sort  of 

strong  cloth  formerly  worn  by 

sergeants. 

(2)  American  cudweed. 
Eterne,  adv.  Ever ;  however. 
EvERROSB,  8.  {A.'N.)  Rose  water. 
Every,  (1)  Every  each,  alternate; 

every  foot  anout    every    whips 

while,  every  liJee^  every  now  and 

then ;  every  hand's  while,  often ; 

every  whip  and  again,  ever  and 

anon. 

(2)  s.  Ivory. 

The  towres  slial  be  of  everyt 
Clene  corvcne  by  and  by. 

Porkingion  MS. 

(3)  8.  A  species  of  grass.  West. 
EvERYCHONE,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Every 

one. 

EvESE,  *.  {A.'S.)  The  eaves. 
**  Evesynge,  or  eves  settynge  or 
trimmynge,  imbricium,  svhgrun' 
datioJ*  Hvloet. 

EvESED,  adj.  Afraid.  Lydgate. 

EvET,  8.  A  newt.   West. 

Evicted,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Dispos- 
sessed. 

EviD,  adj.  Made  heavy. 

Evil,  s.  A  fork,  as  a  hay-fork,  &c. 
West. 

EviTE,  V.  (Fr.)  To  avoid. 

EvouR, «.  Ivory.  Lydgate. 

EvYL,  (1)  V.  To  fall  ill,  or  sick. 
(2)  8.  A  disease ;  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness. 

EvYLY,crf».  Heavily;  sorrowfully. 

EwAGE,  8.  Some  kind  of  stone,  or 

amulet.    Piers  PL,  p.  29. 
EwARE,  8.  A  water-bearer.  Pr,  P» 


EwB,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)  Water. 

Ac  water  is  kendeUche  cheld, 
Tha^  hit  be  warmd  of  fere; 
Ther-fore  me  mey  cristni  ther-inne, 
t.  In  whaut  time  falthe  a  5ere 

Of  yse ; 
So  mey  me  nanjt  in  ewe  ardaunt, 
That  neth  no  wateris  wvse. 

William  ae  Shorekam, 

(2)  part.  p.  Owed.  Suffolk. 
EwB-GowAN,  «.  The  daisy.  North. 
Ewer,  s.  An  udder.  North. 
EwERY,  s.   The  place  where  the 

ewers  were  kept. 
EwFRAS,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 
EwLE,  s.  Yule ;  Christmas. 

At  ewle  we  wonten  gambole,  dannce,  to 

carrole,  and  to  sing. 
To  have  gud  spiced  sewe,  and  roste,  and 

plum-pies  for  a  king. 

Wamer^s  Albums  England,  1592. 

EwN,  *.  An  oven.  North. 
EwTB,  (1)  V.  To  pour  water.    JSr- 

moor. 

(2)  s.  A  newt. 
Ex,  (1)  8.  An  axle.  West. 

(2)  V.  To  ask.  West. 
ExAGiTATiON,  8.  {Lat.)   A  violcnt 

agitation  or  shaking. 

And  with  such  vieonr  strook 
The  scepter  on  the  long  liv'd  lamp,  it  shook 
Its  chrystal  wals  to  dust,  not  thunders 

strong 
Exagitaiicns,  when  it  roars  among 
Heaps  of  congested  elements,  a  sound 
More  dreadful  makes. 

Chamherlayw^s  Pharonnida,  1659. 

ExAKBRLY,  adv.  Ezactly.   Var.  d. 
ExALTATE,  adj.  (Lat.)  Exalted. 
ExAMETRON,  s.  Hcxametcr  verse. 
ExAMPLER,  8.  A  sampler.  Palsg. 
ExAN,  8.  Crosswort.   Gerard. 
ExBURSE,  v.  To  disburse. 
ExcALiBouB,  8.  The  name  of  King 

Arthur's  sword. 
Exception,  s.  A  ground  of  quarrel. 

.  Faith,  I'm  of  your  mind,  yet  I  have 
known  some  unconscionable  ladies  make 
their  servants  wait  as  long  for  a  just 
exertion,  and  almost  as  impatiently,  as 
they  did  for  the  first  favour. 

Sedley,  The  Mulberry  Garden,  1668. 

ExcHBVx,  V,  (A.'N.)  To  eschew. 
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Excise,  v.  To  OTercharge.  Vast.  iL 
Exclaim,  9.  An  exclamation,  ^'iftoit. 

EXCOMMBNOB,   V.  (^.-iV.)    To  CZ- 

communicate. 

ExcouBSB,  «.  {Lat^  An  expedi- 
tion. 

Excrement,  «.  Anything  that 
grows  from  the  human  body,  as 
hair,  nails,  &c. 

ExcusATioN,  «.  {JLat^  An  excuse. 

EXCUSBMENT,  8.   An  cxcusc. 

ExE,  %.  An  axe.  £!£!«/. 

ExBCUTioN,  9.  The  sacking  of  a 
town. 

ExEcuTOUR,  ».  {A,'N,)  An  execu- 
tioner. 

ExEMPLAiRE,  a^'.  {A,'N.)  Exem- 
plary. 

ExBN, ».  Oxen.  North, 

ExEauT,  8,  (Lat.)  A  funeral. 

ExERPBD,jt7ar/.^.  Drawn  out. 

Exhale,  r.  To  drag  out.  Shakesp. 

Exhaust,  v,  (Lat.)   To  draw  out. 

Did  I  not  despise  ihee  for  thy  want  of 
wit  and  breeding,  these  barbarous  con- 
tumelies would  exhaust  tears  Irom  my 
eyes.  Shadwell,  Bury  Fair,l6S9, 

Exheridatb,  v.  (1)  To  disinherit. 
(2)  To  detest.  **  Exheredate. 
AbominorJ*  Huloet. 

Exhibition,  s.  Stipend;  allow- 
ance. 

ExiDEMic,  8,  An  epidemic.  HaU* 

Exigent,  «.  (1)  Exigence. 

(2)  A  writ  which  lies  where  the 
defendant  cannot  be  found. 

Exile,  adj.  {Lat.)    Poor ;  lean. 

ExLB,  8,  An  axle. 

Exorcisations,  8.  {A,'N,)  Ex- 
orcisms. 

Exotic,  adj.  Rare ;  out  of  the  com- 
mon way. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  squirrel,  if  this  was  not 
mighty  pretty  and  exotic. 

Skadwell,  The  Humorists,  1671. 

Expans-yeres,  8,  Single  years, 
with  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  answering  to  them. 

Expect,  (1)  v.  To  wait;  to  tarry. 
(2)  «.  Expectation. 
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I  (3)  IT.  To8iippo6e;tocond8de( 
applied  to  things  ptat,  not  future. 
'*!  expect  he  went  to  town  yes- 
terday." 

ExpECTAUNT,j90r^.  Waiting. 

Expecti6n,  8,  Expectation. 

ExPBoiENCB, «.  (1)  Expedition. 
(2)    An  enterprise;  an  under* 
taking. 

Expedient,  adj.    Quick. 

ExPBDiTiOB,  8,  (Lat,)  Despatch. 

EXPBNDUNTUR,  8,    Au   aC<^NUlt  Of 

the  things  expended. 
ExPERTFUL,  adj.    Expert. 
ExpiATB,jt7ar^j9.  Expired.  iS%aib«7. 
Expire,  v.    To  exhaust,  or  wear 

out. 
ExpLATB,  V,  To  explain ;  to  un^d. 
ExpLEiTB,"!  ».  (1)  (al-iVr.)  Toper- 
BXPLOiT,  J  form ;  to  complete. 

(2)  To  assist. 

(3)  To  apply  one's  self  to  any- 
thing. Palsgrave, 

Expostulate,  v,  {Lat,)  To  in- 
quire. 

ExposTURE,  8,  Exposure.  SAaiesp. 

ExPouNE,  t>.  (.^.-iV.)  To  expound; 
to  explain. 

ExpuLSE,  V.  (Lat,)  To  expeL 

ExpuRGB,  9.  (Lat,)  To  cleanse  out. 

ExauiRE,  v.   To  inquire. 

ExsuFFiiiCATE,  adj,  (Lat.)  Con- 
temptible. 

Extable,  adj.    Acceptable, 

Extend,  v.  (A  law  term,)  To  value 

the  property  of  any  one  who  has 

forfeited  his  bond ;  to  seize. 

But  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  humbler  key. 

Mass.,  New  Way  to  P.  O.  D.,  v,  1. 

Labienus  (this  is  stiff  news) 

Hath  with  his  Parthian  force  extended  Asia. 

Shakesp.,  dnt.  ^  CIX  2. 

(2)  To  praise.  Shakesp, 
Extendour,  8,   A  surveyor;  one 

who  appraises  property. 
Extent,  8.  (1)  A  seizure. 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Shakesp.,  As  You  L.  It,  iii,  1. 

(2)  A  violent  attack. 
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jSxterminion,  s.  Extermination. 
ExTERNB,  adj.  External ;  outward. 
ExTiRP,  V.  (Lat.)   To  extirpate. 
ExTRAUGHT,  part  p.    Extracted. 
Extravagant,  s,  A  vagabond. 

Therefore  retume  if  yee  be  wise^  you 
fall  into  the  ditch  els,  and  enter  the 
cittie  againe,  for  if  there  hee  he  not,  he 
is  a  vehe  tstramgant,  and  has  no  abidin^^. 
Rowley  t  Search  for  Money  ^  1609. 

Ex-TRE, «.  Anaxletree.  *^Ex»treoi 

a  carte.  Axis"  Huloet, 
ExTREAT,  8,  (Fr,)   Extraction. 
ExTRESS,  V,  To  draw  out. 
ExTRucTioN,      s.       Destruction. 

Heyufood. 
'ExvhATEtpartp,{Lat,)  Banished; 

become  an  exile. 
ExuPERATB,  V.  To  Overbalance. 
Exus,  8,  pi.  Axes. 
Ey,  (1)  8.  (A.'S.)   An  e^g, 

(2)  Aye ;  yes. 

(3)  Ahl 

Etas,  «.    A  young  hawk  new  from 

the  nest. 
Etasmusket,  8,  (1)  A  young  male 

sparrow-hawk. 

(2)  A  boy. 
Etcakb,  8.  A  cake  composed  with 

eggs.  Pr.P, 
Etdent,  8,   Diligent.  North. 
Eye,  (1)  *.  (^.-5.)  Water.  Sofner8et, 

(2)  8.  {A.'S.)  Awe ;  fear ;  power. 

(3)  8,    The    mouth    of    a  pit. 
North. 

(4)  8.  An  outlet  for  water  from 
a  drain.  East. 

(5)  V.  •  To  observe    minutely. 
Essex. 

(fi)  8.   A  small  tint  of  colour. 

(J)  8.  A  brood  of  pheasants. 
Eybable,  adj.    Sightly.  North. 
Eye-bitb,  t>.  To  bewitch  with  the 

evil  eye.  North. 
Etb-breen,  8.  The  eyebrows.  Zone. 
Eye-brekes,  8.   Eyelids.  North. 
Eye-grass,  8.   Old  pasture,  which 

has   been   long  without   being 

eaten.  Glottc, 
Eyen,  8.  {A.'S.)  Eyes. 
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Eyer,  8.  (1)  An  heir. 
(2)  Air. 

Eyerie.   See  Aerie. 

Eyes,  8.    Ice. 

Eye-sorb,  8.    A  blemish ;  any  dis- 
agreeable object. 

Eyet,  8.   A  small  island. 

Eyevang,  8.    A  strap  or  stay  to 
which  the  girt  of  the  saddle 
buckled.  Devon. 

Eyey,  adj.    Specky ;  full  of  eyes, 

Eyghb,  8.    Fear. 

Eyghte,  8.  {A.'S.)   Possessions. 

Eyh,  8.   An  eye. 

Eyhe,  8.   A  handle,  or  haft. 

Eyl,  8.  An  ear  of  corn. 

Eylde,  v.   To  yield ;  to  return. 

Eyldyngb,  8.   Fuel.  Pr.  Part. 

Eyle,  (1)  ».   An  island.  North. 

(2)  V.  {a.'S.)   To  ail ;  to  grieve. 

The  inscription   on  a  medieval 

ring  found  in  Suffolk  was: 

Me  eylet,  me  eylet,  me  eylet. 
That  hope  behotet  and  failet. 

Eyliads,  8.  {Fr.)   Ogles ;  wanton 

looks. 
Eylsum,  adj.  Wholesome. 
Eylyke,  adv.   Elsewhere.  Lydff. 
Eylyne,  v.  To  withstand.  Pr.  P. 
Eymanent,  adv.    Directly  oppo 

site.  West. 
Eymery,  «.   Ashes.  P^.  Parr. 
Eynke,  8.   Ink. 
EY-awYT,  8.  {A.'S.)    The  white 

of  egg. 
Eyrar,  8.  A  brood  of  swans. 
Eyre,  (1)  ».  Grace. 

(2)  V.  To  plough. 

(3)  V,  To  go ;  to  move. 

(4)  8.    Haste ;  speed. 

(5)  8.   An  heir. 
{6)8.   Air. 

(7)  V.  To  breed,  as  hawks. 

EYRONB,  j       ^  ®® 

Eyrish,  adj.  Aerial.  Chaucer. 
Eyronde,  part.  p.   Erected. 
Eyrus,  8.   Years. 
Eyse,«.  (1)  An  ice  or  glaze  for  the 
outside  of  a  pie. 
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To  make  a  tyne  white  eyu.  Take  a 
quantity  of  rose  water  and  a  peece  of  fine 
sugar,  and  boil  yt  in  a  porenger  on  a 
chafing-dish  of  coles,  and  so  indore 
anything  after  yt  is  baked,  as  march- 
pane, florendin,  kecsho,  or  any  such 
uke  foresayd  dish,  and  put  yt  presently 
in  the  oven  againe,  and  yt  will  be  a 
white  eyse;  but  you  must  not  let  yt 
tarry  too  long  in  the  oven,  for  then  yt 
will  loose  the  colour  and  shrincke. 
MS.  Cookery  Receipts,  beg.  ofWh  cent. 

(2)   Ease.     Eysementes,  conve- 

niences. 
Eyster,  s.   An  oyster. 
Eyte,    8.     Eight.     Eytende,    the 

eighth. 
Eytendele,  *.   Half  a  bushel,  or 

the   eighth    part    of  a  coomb. 

Pr,  P.  Compare  aghendole. 
Eyth,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Easy ;  easily. 
Ejenen,  8.   Eyes. 
EjEVER,  adv.    Ever.  Audelay, 


F. 


Fa,  (1)  ».   A  foe. 

(2)  adv.    Very  fast.  North. 

(3)  adj.    Few. 

Fa BBiN, /?ar/.  a.  Flattering.  North, 
Fable,  «.  {A.-N.)    Idle  talk. 
Fabricature,  s.  (Lat.)   Making. 
Fabrick-lands,  8.    Lands   given 

for   the  building,  or  repair,  of 

churches. 
Faburden,  adj.   High  sounding. 

He  rondemneth  all  mens  knowledge 
but  his  owne,  raising  up  a  method  of 
experience  with  (mirabile,  rairaculoso, 
stupendo,  and  smcIi  faburthen  words,  as 
Fierovanti  doth)  above  all  the  learned 
Galieuists  of  Italic,  or  Europe. 

Lodge's  Wits  Miserie,  1596. 

Facche,  v.   To  fetch. 
Face,  (1)  v.  To  brag ;  to  rail  at  any 
one ;  to  browbeat. 

(2)  8.    Harm ;  consequence. 

(3)  V.  A  term  at  primero,  to 
stand  boldly  upon  a  card.  Hence 
the  phrase  to  face  it  with  a  card 
of  teut  to  face  anything  out  by 
mere  impudence. 


Faced-card,«.  a  court-card.  fTet/.' 

Facbb,  «.  (1)  An  impudent  fellow; 
a  boaster. 
(2)  A  bumper  of  wine. 

Facbte,  adj.  {Lat.)    Choice;  fine. 

Fachon,  8.  A  falchion,  or  sword. 

Fachur,  v.  To  grow  like  in  fea- 
ture. We8t. 

Facks.   By  my  faith!  Devon, 

Faconde,         "Xadj.  (A.-N.)  Elo- 
FACONDious,  J  quent. 

Facrere,  8.  Dissimulation.  Gower. 

Faculte,  8.  {Lat.)   Quickness. 

Fad,  (1)  8.  A  truss  of  straw.  Var.  d. 

(2)  8.  A  whim.  Warw.  Faddy, 
frivolous.  We8t.  Finniking.  Leie. 

(3)  ».  To  be  busy  with  trifles. 
Line. 

(4)  8.  One  who  is  difficult  to 
please  in  trifles. 

(5)  adj.    Fashioned.  North, 

(6)  8.    A  coloured  ball.  Line. 
Faddle,  (1)  V.  To  cherish;  to  dan- 
dle.   Faddler,  a  fondler,  one  who 
spoils  children. 

(2)  8.   A  pack,  or  bundle.  We8t. 
Ya.de,  {I)  adj.  {A.'N.)  Sorrowful; 
sad. 

(2)  adj.  {A.,N.)  Dirty;  dU- 
gusting. 

(3)  adj.  The  decayed  part  of 
cheese.  Che8h. 

(A)  adj.    Powerful ;  strong. 

(5)  V.    To  vanish.  Shakesp. 
YadeDj  part.  p.    Decayed.  North. 
Fadge,  (1)  V.  {A.'S.)   To  fare;  to 

fit ;  to  agree  ;  to  succeed.     "  It 

will  not  fadge."  Almanack ,  1615. 

I  will  be  plaine,  he  waxt  too  prowd,  and 

plotted  higher  drifts 
Thau  fitt  him  ox  fadgedrf:t\[. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 
Tliough  now,  if  gold  but  lacke  in  graines, 

the  \ft^dxa%fadgelh  not.  lb. 

Well,  sir,  how  fudges  the  new  desigu? 
have  you  not  the  luck  of  all  your  brother 
projectors,  to  deceive  only  vour  self  at 
last.         Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  8.  A  small  flat  loaf,  or  thick 
cake. 

(3)  V.    To  beat,  or  thrash. 
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(4)  8.  A  bundle ;  a  fagot.  North. 

(5)  8.    An  irregular  pace.  North, 

(6)  8,    A  sack,  or  pack-sheet, 
loosely  tilled.  Midi.  C. 

Fadgee,  v.   To  fag.  Devon, 
Fadot,  adj.  Corpulent.  North, 
Fading,  8,    The  burthen   of  an 
Irish  song,  and  the  name  of  a 
dance;  often  used  as  a  general 
term  for  a  burthen  for  a  song. 

George,  I  will  have  him  dance  fading ; 
fading  is  a  fine  jig,  I'll  assure  you,  gen- 
tlemen. 

B.  /•  m.^  Knight  ofB.  Pestle,  iv,  1. 

Not  one  amongst  a  hundred  will  fall. 
But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  found, 

With  A  fading,  &c. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viii,  262. 


A  fathom. 


Fad-b.  -I      (^  _5) 

FADOM,  J        ^  ^ 

Fadoodle,  tr.   Futuere.  Dekker, 
Faed,  part,  p.    Faded.   Tovmeley 

Myst, 
Fabgang,  8,    A  gang  of  beggars. 

North.  See  Faw. 
Faerie,  ».  (A.-N.)    The  work  or 

country  of  fairies ;  enchantment. 
Faff,  v.   To  move  violently.  North. 

**  Fqf yngyiordeSy**  violent  f  strong 

language.  Document  of  29  Hen, 

VIII. 
Faffle,  v.  (1)  To  stammer. 

(2)   To    saunter,   or  trifle;    to 

fumble. 
TAVTy  part.  p.  Fought. 
Fag,  (1)  V.  To  beat,  or  thrash. 

(2)  8,  A  knot  in  cloth. 

(3)  8,  A  sheep-tick.  Line. 
(4)8.  Thepaunch.  Et»^.  ''Fatte 

fagge,  Fro88ula,"  Huloet. 

(5)  8,  Long  coarse  grass.  North- 
ampt,  A  field  in  which  it  grows 
is  said  to  hefaggy. 

(6)  V.  To  ravel  or  fringe  out. 
NortJiampt, 

Fagart,  8.   A  vagary.  Hall. 
Fage,  (1)  V.  {A,'S.)  To  deceive  by 

flattery  or  falsehood. 

'2)  8.  Deceit,  flattery. 

[3)  8,  A  fable ;  a  merry  tale. 
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Fagging,  8,  Reaping  the  stubble 

with  a  short  scythe.  West, 
Fagos,  adv.    Gladly.  Kent, 
FAQStpret,  t.   Fought.  Weber, 
Fagioli,  8.  (Ital.)   French  beans. 
Fagot,  (1)  v.    To  cut,  or  tie  up 

fagots. 

(2)  8.    A  contemptuous  term  for 

a  woman. 
Faigh,  8,    Refuse  soil,  or  stones. 

North. 
Faightest,    adj,    {J.-S.)     Most 

happy. 
Fail,  (1)8.   Failure ;  fault.  Shakesp. 

(2)  V.   To  come  to  an  end. 

(3)  V.  (J.'N)    To  deceive. 

(4)  8.  A  woman's  upper  garment. 
Yaih,  {!)  {A,-S.fagn.)  adj.  Glad; 

earnest. 

(2)  adv.   Gladly. 

(3)  V.  To  be  willing,  or  ready. 

(4)  V.    To  be  obliged  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Faine,  v.  (A.-N)    To  feign. 
Faint,  v.  To  fade.  Var.  d. 
Fainty,  adj.   Languid.  Glouc. 
Fair,    (1)    8,    {A.-S.)     Fairness; 
beauty. 

The  lovely  lillie,  that  faire  flower  for  beautie 

i)a8t  compare, 
Wnom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  hath  kiU'd, 

and  blasted  all  her  faire. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Ind.  to  Winter's  N. 

Some  well  I  wot,  and  of  that  some  full 

many, 
Wisht  or  my  faire,  or  their  desiire  were 

lesse.  Lodge's  Glaucus^SiUa. 

(2)  V.    To  make  fair.  Shakesp. 

(3)  adj.   Level,  or  parallel,  said 
of  a  wall,  &c.  Line. 

(4)  A  fairing.  North.    "A  day 
after  the  faire,"  too  late. 

(b)  adv.    Evidently;  manifestly. 
North, 

(6)  V.      To  give  symptoms  of. 
Hall. 

(7)  adj.  Soft  or  slow.  Westm. 

(8)  8.    A  great  roe-buck.  Blome. 
Fair-death,  8,    A  natural  death. 

East. 
Fairbhede,  8.  {A.'S.)    Beauty. 
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Fairfallen,  adj.    Good,  honest. 

North. 
Fairish,  adj.    Tolerably  good. 
Fairly,  adv.   Softly.  North. 
Fair-maid,  s.    A  dried  pilchard. 

Devon. 
Fairre,  adj.      More  fair.      Will. 

Werw. 
Fair-tro-dats,«.  Daylight.  North. 
Fairt,  8.    A  weasel.  Devon. 
Fairy-butter,  s.  (1)   A  fangous 

excrescence,    found    about    the 

roots  of  old  trees. 

(2)  A  species  of  tremella  found 

on  furze  and  broom. 
Fairt-dart,  8.    A  popular  name 

for    ancient    flint  arrow-heads, 

which  were  supposed  to  be  thrown 

by  fairies. 
Fairy-groats,  8.    An  old  country 

word  for  ancient  coins. 

Fairt-loayes,!      Po,,aeehim. 
fairy-faces,  J 

Fairy-money,  8.   Found  treasure. 

Fairy-pipes,  «.  Small  old  tobacco- 
pipes,  frequently  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England. 

Fairy-sparks.  Phosphoric  light 
seen  in  the  nighttime. 

Faiten,  v.  {A.'N.)  To  flatter ;  to 
deceive ;  to  idle;  to  beg.  Faiterie^ 
flattery,  deception. 

Faith,  v.    To  give  credit  to. 

Faith LY,  adv.    Truly ;  properly. 

Faitour,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  deceiver ;  a 
flatterer ;  a  vagrant ;  an  idle  lazy 
fellow ;  a  scoundrel. 

Fake,  v.  To  thrust  ginger  into  a 
horse's  tail  to  make  him  sprightly. 
East. 

Falbelob,  *.   An  article  of  dress. 

A  street  there  is  thro*  Britain's  isle  re- 

nown'd. 
In  upper  Holbom,  near  St.  Giles's  pound. 
To  which  unhappy  Monmouth  gave  his 

name, 
The  darling  once  of  victory  and  fame : 
Ten  thousand  habits  here  attract  the  eyes, 
Garments  of  ev'ry  colo\ur,  sort,  and  size; 
The  rags  of  peasants,  and  the  spoils  of 

beaus, 
Ifiz'd  with  boop-petticoats  and  falheloft ;     I 


tiere  Damon's  biithought  tait  to  view  dis- 

play'd, 
Fills  with  new  grief  the  taylor  yet  xmpaid ; 
There  Cloe's  mantua  hangs,  of  wincb  the 

sport, 
In  which  ten  winters  ginee  she  grae'd  the 

court. 
Here,  on  one  hook,  I  oftentimea  have  seen 
The  warrior's  scarlet,  and  tiie  footman^ 

green; 
And  near  a  broken  gamester's   old  ro* 

qu'lanre. 
The  tatter'd  pawn  of  some  ill-fated  wbore ; 
Hats,  bonnets,  scarves,  sad  arguments  of 

woe, 
Beavroys  and  riding-boods  make  up  the 

show.  New  Crazy  Tales,  178S,  p.  26. 

Falcon,  1  ».  A  cannon  of  2^  inch 
FAKEN,  J  bore,carrying  a  shot  21b. 

weight. 
Fald,  8.    A  handspike.  Coles. 
Faldage,  8.    A  right  reserved  by 

the  lord  to  set  up  folds  £or  fa^ 

sheep  in  the  fields  of  his  tenants. 

FaZd./ee,  acompositionpaid  by  the 

tenants  in  lieu  of  this  service. 
Faldb,  v.  To  fold ;  to  embrace. 
Faldered,  adj.    Fatigued.  Imc. 
Faldino,  8.    A  sort  of  rough  doth. 
Faldore,  8.    A  trap-door. 
Faldstool,  8.  A  portable  seat  like 

a  camp-stool. 
Fale,  (1)  «.    A  pustule,  or  sore. 

Nwth, 

(2)  Wet  marshy  land.  Line. 
Faleweden,  pret.  t.  Fallowed. 
Falky,  adj.  Long-stemmed.  Cormo. 
Fall,  (1)  v.  To  strike  down,  or 

make  to  fall.  East. 

(2)  part.  p.  Fallen. 

(3)  ».  A  falling-band,  or  Vandyke. 

(4)  8.   Yeaning  of  lambs.  North, 

(5)  8.  The  time  of  cutting  tim- 
ber. Sussex. 

(6)  V.  To  befall ;  to  happen. 

(7)  To  try  a  fall,  to  wrestle. 
Fall  back t  fall  edge,  at  all  adven- 
tures. To  fall  in  hand,  to  meet 
with  or  meddle.  To  fall  out,  or 
by  the  ears,  to  quarrel.  To  faU 
through,  to  be  abandoned.  Fall 
of  the  year,  autumn. 

Fallal,  adj.  Meretriciout.  Skropth. 
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Falxaxs,  8.  Gay  ornaments ;  pro- 
perly, the  falling  ruffs  of  a  wo- 
man's dress. 

Falland-eytl,  s.  The  falling 
sickness. 

Fajllas,  *.  {A.'N.)  Deceit ;  fallacy. 

Falle,  *.  A  mouse-trap.  Pr.  P, 

JfAhLiRH^  part,  p.  Slaked.  Craven, 

Fallbn-wool,  9,  Wool  of  a  sheep 
killed  by  accident  or  disease. 
North, 

Fallera,  8,  A  disease  in  hawks,  in 
which  their  claws  turn  white. 

Fall-gate,  8.  A  gate  across  a 
public  road.  Notf, 

Falling-band,  1  *.  A  neck-band 
FALL,  J  falling     on    the 

shoulders,  and  separated  before ; 
afterwards  called  a  vandyke. 

So,  poke  my  raff  now.  My  gown,  mv 
eown  I  have  I  ray  fall,  where's  mjfall, 
Soger?  0.  PI,  ill,  281. 

Nay,  he  doth  weare  an  embleme  'bout  his 

neck; 
For  under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appears  AfaU,  &  falling-band,  forsooth ! 

Marston,  Sat.  ill,  p.  148. 

Falling-down,  8,  The  epilepsy. 
Fallow-field,  8,      A    common. 

GUmc, 
Fallowfokth,  «.      A  waterfalL 

lAnc, 
Fallow-hay,  8,   Hay  grown  upon 

a  fallow.  North, 
Fallows,  8,  The  strakes  of  a  cart. 

We8t.   "Falknoes  or  straikes  of  a 

carte.  Victu8,"  Huloet, 
Fallow-smilde,  8,  The  whestern. 

Nortkampt. 
Fallow-smiter,  8,  The  clotbird  or 

arling.  Warw. 
Falls,  8,    The  divisions  of  a  large 

arable  field  attached  to  a  Tillage. 

North. 
Falowb,  1  V.  (J,'S.)  To  turn  pale 

FALWB,  J  or  yellow. 
Falsart,  8,  (Lat,)  A  liar. 
Falsdom,  8.  {A,-S.)  Falsehood. 
False,  (1)  adj.  Obstinate ;  wanting 

spirit. 

(2)  adj.  Sly ;  canning ;  deceitful. 


(3)  adj.  Forsworn ;  peijured. 

(4)  V,  To  falsify ;  to  deceive. 

(5)  V.  To  wheedle ;  to  flatter. 
False-blows,  ».  The  male  blossoms 

of  the  melon  and  cucumber.  East. 

False-brat,  »,  {Fr,)  A  counter- 
breastwork. 

Falsehbd,  8.  (J,'S.)  Falsehood. 

False-point,  8.  A  stratagem. 

FALSB-auARTEKS,  8.  A  soreness 
inside  the  hoofs  of  horses. 

Falser,  adj.  False.  Jonson. 

Falsor,  8,  A  deceiver. 

Falste,  *.  {A,'N,)  Falseness. 

Falter,  v.  To  thrash  barley  in  the 
chaff.  Faltering-irons,  a  barley- 
chopper.  Line, 

Faltered,  part.  p.  DishcTelled. 
North. 

Falwe,  adj.  Yellow. 

Falwes,  8.  (1)  Fallow  lands. 
(2)  New-ploughed  fields.  Pr.  P, 

Falx,  8.  A  terra  in  wrestling. 

Or  by  the  girdles  graspt,  they  practise  with 

the  hip, 
The  forward,  baclcward,  falx,  the  mare, 

the  tume,  the  trip. 

Drayton,  PolyolbUm,  Song  i. 

Falyf,  adf.  Fallow. 
Fam.  l^on  myfam,  upon  my  faith. 
Famation,  8,  Defamation. 
Famble,  v.  To  stutter,  or  murmur 

inarticulately.  Line. 
Famblb-crop,  8.  The  first  stomach 

in  ruminating  animals.  Easi, 
Fambles,  8.    Hands.    An  old  cant 

term. 
Fame,  (1)  8.  (A.-S,)  Foam. 

(2)  V.  To  defame. 

(3)  8,  A  surgeon's  lancet.  Line. 

Famelick,  adj.  Domestic. 

Why  thou  lookst  as  like  a  married-man 
already,  ynth.  as  grave  a  fatherly /atN<- 
lick  countenance  as  ev«r  I  saw. 

Otumy,  The  AtkMt,  1684. 

Famen,  (1)  8,  {A.'S.)  Foes?  foe- 
men. 

(2)  9.  To  famish. 
Famile,!;.  To  be  famished.  Warw, 
Familiar,  8,   The  spirit  attendant 
upon  a  witch  or  conjurer. 
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Familous,  adj.  Domestic.  North. 
Famosb,  v.  To  celebrate.  Shakesp, 

The  Chyna  monarch  is  that  Bame  great 
cam  which  M.  P.  VenetuB  and  Mande- 
vile  afore  liim  lAvtfamouaed. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1688. 

Famular,  adj,  {Lat.)  Domestic. 
Fan,  (1)  ».  To  tease,  or  banter ;  to 
beat.  Sussex, 

(2)  ».  To  winnow  com.  Var.  d. 

(3)  V.  To  stir  about  briskly. 
Line. 

(4)  part.  p.  Found ;  felt.  Cumb. 
Fancical,  adj.  Fanciful.  West. 
Fancies,  s.    Light  ballads,  or  airs. 

S?takesp. 
Fancy,  (I)   Love.  Fancy -free.fxt^ 
from  love. 

Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me. 

Shakesp.,  Mids.  N.  D.,  iv,  1. 

(2)  s.    A  riband,  the  prize  for 

dancers.  Cumb. 
TAUDfpret.  t.  Found. 
Fande,  v.  To  try.  See  Fonde. 
Fane,  s.     (1)  A  weathercock;    a 

vane. 

(2)  {A.-S.)  A  banner.  A  fane  of 
a  ship,  was  probably  the  banner 
or  vane  at  the  head  of  the  mast. 

(3)  The  white  flower-de-luce. 
Gerard. 

(4)  Foes ;  enemies. 
Faner,  *.  A  winnower.  Lydg. 
Fanfeckled,  adj.  Freckled.  North. 
Fang,  (1)«.  A  fin.   East.  A  claw. 

North. 

(2)  V.  To  grasp,  or  clench. 

(3)  V.  To  be  godfather  or  god- 
mother to  a  child.  Somerset. 

(4)  V.  To  bind;  to  strangle. 
Wilts. 

Fangast,  adj.    Fit  for  marriage. 

An  old  Norfolk  word. 
Fange,  ».  (^.-5.)  To  catch,  or  take 

hold  of.  Fangery  a  receiver. 
Fangle,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  trifle,  or  toy. 

Fangledf  trifling. 

A  hatred  tofangles  and  the  French  fooleries 
of  his  time.      Wood's  Aihetue,  col  II,  456. 


A  book?  O  rare  one! 
Be  not,  as  is  oxir /angled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers.  Sh.,  Cjfmb.,  t,  4. 

Fangs,  *.  The  roots  of  a  tree.  Line. 

Fannand,  jpar/.  a.    Flowing.    Ga- 
wayne, 

Fannbl,  1*.  (J.'N.)      A  priest's 
FANON,  J  maniple. 

Fanom-water,  9.  The  discharge 
from  the  sores  of  cattle.  Warw. 

Fanset,  s.  a  faucet.  Suffolk. 

Fansome,  adj.  Kind;  fondling. 
Cumb. 

Fantasib,  8.  (J.'N.)  Fancy. 

Fantastico,  8.  (Ital.)  A  coxcomb. 

Fantbagub,  8.  (1)  A  bustle. 
(2)  Ill-humour.   Var.  d. 

Fanticklbs,  8.  Freckles.  Yorksh. 

Fantodds,  8.  Indisposition.  Leic. 

Fantomb,  (1)  adj.     Faint;  weak. 
Fantome-Jfleshy  flesh  that  hangs 
loosely  on  the  bone.    Fantome- 
com,  light  corn. 
(2)  Vanity. 

Fantomysliche,  adj.  Visionary. 
Chron.  Vil. 

Fantony,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Deceitful. 

Fantyse,  8.  Deceit.  See  Fayntise. 

Fap,  adj.  Drunk ;  tipsy.  Shakesp. 

Fapes,  *.  Gooseberries.  East. 

Far,  adv.  Farther.  North.  FUbefar 
if  I  do,  I  will  not. 

Farand,  part.  a.  Going ;  faring. 
Farand-manf  a  traveller  or  itine- 
rant merchant.  Ill-farand,  bad- 
looking.  Farantly,  orderly, 
comely,  good-natured,  neat. 
North. 

Far-away,  adv.  By  far.  North. 

Far-by,  prep.  Compared  with. 
North. 

Farce,  ».     (1)  (Fr.)  To  stuff;  to 

fill. 

Farcing  his  letter  with  like  fastian,  caD- 
ing  his  own  court  our  most  happy  and 
shining  port,  a  port  of  retuge  for  the 
world.    .  Sandy^  Travels,  p.  47. 

(2)  To  paint. 
Farcion,  8.  The  farcy. 
Fard,  (1)  V.  (JFr.)     To  paint  the 

face. 
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(2)  #.  A  colour. 

(3)  adj.  Afraid. 
Fak-death,  s.  Natural  death.  East, 
Fakdel,  (I)  8.  A  burthen. 

(2)  V,  To  pack  up. 

Fabdingal,  8,  See  Farthingale. 

Fardinoale,  8,  The  fourth  part  of 
an  acre.  Wilts.  The  old  form  is 
farditiff-deal. 

Fardredeal,  8.  (Fr.)  An  impedi- 
ment. 

Fare,  (1)  v.  {J.-S.)  To  go;  to 
cause  to  go.  Farrii  gone. 

(2)  8.  {A.-S.)  A  journey ;  course. 

(3)  V.  To  approach.  North. 

(4)  V.  To  eat ;  to  live.  North. 

(5)  8.    Unusual  display;  enter- 
tainment. 

(6)  8,  Adventure;  onset. 

(7)  8.  Business. 

(8)  V,  To  appear ;  to  seem.  SuJJ^. 

(9)  V.  To  resemble,  or  act  like 
another. 

(10)  ».    Conduct,  or  behaviour ; 
countenance,  or  face.  North. 

(11)  8.  A  litter  of  pigs ;  the  trace 
of  a  hare. 

(12)  8.  A  game  with  dice. 

(13)  V.  To  ache,  or  throb.  North, 

(14)  8.  A  boast.    Faremakere,  a 
boaster.  Pr.  P. 

Farbings,  8.  Feelings ;  symptoms. 

East. 
Fareweel,  8.  A  relish.  North. 
Far-fet,  part,  p.      Far-fetched. 

Somerset, 
Far-forthe,  adv.  {A.-S.)    Far  in 

advance. 
Farish-on,  ac^,    (1)  Advanced  in 

years. 

(2)  Nearly  intoxicated.  North. 
Farl,  8.  An  oat- cake.  Nor  thumb. 
Farley,  adv.  Fairly ;  plainly. 
Farlies,  8,  Wonders.  North,  See 

Ferly. 
Farlooper,    8,     An     interloper. 

West. 
Farm,  v,  (A.-S.)    To  cleanse  out. 

West. 
Farms,  s,  (A.-S.)  Food ;  a  meal. 


Farmer,  s.    The  eldest  son  of  the 

occupier  of  a  farm.  Suffolk. 
Farmers'-day,  *.    The  day  of  St. 

Matthias,  in  some  parts  of  the 

country. 
Farmery,  s.  An  infirmary. 
Farn-geare,  8.  Last  year.  North- 

umb. 
Farntickles,  8.  Freckles.  North. 
Farr,  v.  To  ache.  North. 
Farrand,  (1)  adj.  Cunning.  Line. 

(2)  s.  Manners ;  humour.  North. 
Farrel,  8.     The  fourth  part  of  a 

circular  oat-cake,  divided  by  a 

cross.  North. 

Farren,  8.  Half  an  acre.  West. 

Farrendine,  8.  A  sort  of  stuff. 

If  I  were  your  wife,  I  must  board  half  a 
\ear  with  a  friend  in  the  country,  tum- 
ble about  the  other  half  in  most  vil- 
lainous  hackneys,  Ive  two  pair  of  stairs 
high,  and  wear  black  farrendine  the 
whole  year  about. 

Sedley,  The  Mulberry  Qarden,  1668. 

Farroll,  8.    The  cover  of  a  book. 

Devon, 
Farrisees,  8.  Fairies.  East. 
Farrow,  s.   A  litter  of  pigs.  East. 
Farrow-cow,  s,    A  barren  cow. 

North. 
Farrups,  *.  The  devil.  Yorksh. 
Parse,  v.    To  stuff;  to  fill.     See 

Farce.    Ears,  stuffing. 
Farset,  8.  A  coffer. 
Farst,  adj.  Farthest.  Craven. 
Farsure,  s.  Stuffing. 
Fart,  s.    A  Portugal  fig.    "  Fortes 

of  Portingale,  or  other  like  swetc 

conceites.  Collyria."  Huloet. 
Farthell,  8.  See  Fardel. 
Farthing,  «.  Thirty  acres.  Comw. 
Farthingale,  s.   A  hoop  to  swell 

out  the  petticoat  or  gown.  Shak. 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages, 

With  a  Xvagtfarthingale  to  swell  her  fustian 

stu£f, 
A  new  commode,  a  topknot,  and  a  ruff. 

Sviift. 

Farthing-bound,  adj.      Costive. 

East. 
Farthings,  s.      Flattened    peas. 
West, 
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Fak-wkltbrbd,  aef;.    Cast,  as  a 

sheep.  Line. 
Fas,  s.  a  porridge-pot.  Line. 
Fascinate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Charmed. 
Fase,  8.  Foes. 

Fasguntide,  «.  Shrove-tide.  Norf. 
Fash*  (1)  ».  (/V.)  Trouble;  anxiety; 

weariness.     North.       Fathious, 

troublesome. 

(2)  V.  (Fr.)  To  trouble;  to  annoy. 

(3)  *.  (A.-S.)  A  fringe. 

(4)  8.  The  tops  of  turnips,  &c. 
Lane, 

(5)  adj.  Rough,  applied  to  metal. 
North. 

Fashery,  ff.  Over-niceness.  Cumb. 
Fashion,  (1)  «.  State  of  health. 

(2)  V.  To  presume. 

(3)«.  The  farcy  in  horses.  Wilis. 
V A9H0V%,  adj.  Shameful.  Cheth. 
Fasil,  v.  (1)  To  ravel,  as  silk. 

(2)  To  dawdle.  Line. 
Fasside,  part,  p.    Stuffed. 
Fassings,  8.      Hanging  fibres  of 

roots.  Lane. 
Fassis,  8.  Tassels.  Hall. 
Fassy,  8.    The  farcy.    "  Farsye  or 

fassyCf  which  is  a  sore  upon  a 

beast  or  horse.  Petimen."  Huloet. 
Fast,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Sure;  firm. 

(2)  adj.  Very  near;  intimate.  Line. 

(3)  8.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery, 
composed  of  eggs,  pigeons,  and 
onions. 

(4)  adj.   Full ;  busy.  North. 

(5)  adv.  Liberally. 

(6)  8.  The  understratum.   West. 

(7)  €idj.  In  use;  not  to  be  had. 
East. 

Fast-and-loose,  9.  (1)  A  cheating 

game,  played  with  a  stick  and  a 

belt  or  string. 

(2)   The    game   of  prison-bars. 

Norf, 
Fast-by,  adv.  Very  near. 
Faste,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  fasten;  to 

marrv. 
Fasten,  v.     To  seize;  to  detain. 

Fastening-penny f  earnest  money. 

North, 


Fastens,    s.        Shrov^-Tuesday; 

called  also  Fastens-Tuesday. 
Fastidious,  mdj,  (Lat.)     Lofiy; 

proud. 

Huge  temples  of  idolatry,  the  mints  of 
above  a  huudred  (cmce  lofty  in  jkttidiofu 
turrets)  to  this  dHV  remaining. 

Herbert's  Travdi,  1638. 

Fastinoonob,-!      Shrovetide. 

FASTGONGE,     J 

Fastner,  8.  A  warrant.  Grose. 
Fasyl,  8.  A  flaw  in  cloth. 
Fat,  (1)  8.  {A.S.  fat.)    A  vat;  a 
vessel  in  general. 

(2)  8.  Eight  bushels  of  grain. 

(3)  V.  To  fetch.  Var.  d 

(4)  V.  To  fatten.  Line. 
Fatch,  8.   Thatch ;  vetches.  West. 
Fatched,  adj.  Perplexed.  Narth. 
Fatheaded,  adj.  Stupid. 
Fat-hen,  s.  The  wild  orache. 
Father-johnson,  8.  A  schoolboy's 

term  for  the  finis  or  end  of  a  book. 
Father-longlegs,  8.    The  insect 

otherwise  called  Harry-longlegs. 
Fathom,  s.  Full  growth.  East. 
Fatidical,  adj.  (Lat.)  Prophetic. 
Fatigate,  ad/.  (L-at.)   Fatigued. 
Fatness,  s.  Marrow ;  grease.  Line. 
Fat-sagg,  ac^.    Hanging  with  fat. 

Huloet. 
Fat-shag,  s.  Bacon.  East, 
Fatters,  8.  Tatters.  Craven. 
Fattin,*.  a  small  quantity.  North. 
Fattle,  *.  A  schoolboy's  term,  for 

a  beat  to  jump  from.  Line. 
Fauchon,  1  ».  (A.'N.)  A  sword, or 

FAUCON,  J  falchion. 
Faud,  *.  A  fold.  North. 
Yhxiif^  8.  Fallow  land.  North, 
Faught,  (I)  v.    To  want,  or  fail 

North. 

(2)  part.  p.  Fetched.  West. 
Faukun-ramage,  8.     A  ramage 

hawk. 
Faul,  8.  A  farm-yard.  Cumb. 
FaulIcning,  8.  Hawking.  Fiorio. 
Fault,  (1)«.  Misfortune.  Shakesp. 

(2)  V.    To  see,  smell,  or  scent. 

East. 
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Faun,  (1)  *.  {A.-N.)  A  floodgate. 
(2)  part  p.   Fallen.   Var,  d, 

Faungb,  v.  To  take.  See  Fange, 

Fauntb,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  child,  or  in- 
fant. FauntekyUt  a  small  child. 
Fannteltect  childishness. 

Vavvled, pari. p.  Favoured.  North, 

Fausb.  The  North-countryform  of 
fahe. 

FAUgEN,  (1)  adj.  False;  sly. 

(2)  *.  A  large  eel.  "An  eele.  Apud 
eosdem  pnegrandis,  afausen  eele, 
minima,  a  grigge,  media,  a  scaf- 
fling  dicitur."  Nomenclator. 

Fausoned,  part,  p.  Fashioned. 
Gower, 

Faut,  v.  To  find  out.  East. 

Facte,  *.  {A.-N.)  Fault ;  want. 

Fautor,  8.  (Lat.)  An  aider ;  a  sup- 
porter. 

Fauty,  adj.  Decayed.  North. 

Favel,  (1)  «.  (A.'N.)  Cajolery; 
flattery ;  deceit. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Fallow,  or  dun 
coloured. 

Faterel,  8.  An  onion.  Line. 

Fayerole,  8.  The  plant  water- 
dragon. 

Faverous,  adj.  Beautiful. 

Favour,  (1)8.  Look ;  countenance. 
Favourable,  heautiful. 
(2)  V.    To  resemble  in  counte- 
nance. 

Favours,  8.  Love-locks. 

Faw,  (\)  8.    An  itinerant  tinker, 
potter,  &c.  Faw-§fanfft  a  gang  of 
laws.  Cumb. 
(2)v.  To  take,  or  receive.  North. 

Fawchyn,  v.  To  cut  with  a  sword. 

Fawd,».  a  bundle  of  straw.  Cumb. 

Fawdyne,  8.  A  notary. 

Yawe,(\)  adj.  (^.-5.)  Glad;  gladly. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Variegated. 

(3)  8.  Enmity. 

Fawn,  ( 1 ) «.  "A  bucke  the  first  yeare 
is  Bfaume.*'  Retume/rom  Par' 
na88U8, 1606. 

(2)  part.  p.  Fallen.  North, 
Fawne,  adj.  Fain ;  glad.  Pr.  P, 
Fawnby,  8.  A  ring.    Gro8e. 


Faws,  «.  A  fox.  Norfh. 
Fawter,   v.     To  thrash  barley. 

North. 
Fax,  8.  (A,-S.)   The  hair.     Faxed, 

hairy. 

And  here  hondes  bownden  ait  hex  bakke 
JhiWe  bittyrly  thanne, 
And  sclioveu  of  her  fax 
And  alle  her  fayre  berdea. 

MS.  Cott,  Califf.,  A,  ii. 

Faxed-star,  8.  A  comet.  Cumb. 
Faxwaz,  8.    The  tendon  of  the 

neck. 
Fay,  (1)  8.  (A.-N)  A  fairy. 

(2)  8.  (A.-N)  Faith ;  truth. 

(3)  adj.  (A.'S.)  Doomed  or  fated 
to  die. 

(4)  V.  To  prosper ;  to  succeed ; 
to  work  or  act  well.   South. 

(5)  V,  To  cleanse.  East. 
Fayer,  adj.  Fair. 

Fayle,  V,   (A,-S.)      To  lose;   to 

want. 
Fayles,  8.  An  old  game  resembling 

backgammon. 
Fayllard,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Deceitful. 
Fayly,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.)  To  fail. 

(2)  *.  (A.-N.)  A  traitor. 
Fayne,  (I)  v.  To  sing.  SkeUon. 

(2)  *.  A  vein. 
Fayner,  8.  A  flatterer. 
Paynes,  s.  Gladness. 
Fayntyse,    *.    (A.-N.)    Deceit ; 

treachery. 
Fayry,  8.  (A.-N.)  Magic ;  illusion. 
FAYssED,par/.p.  Feasted.  Monas- 
tic Letters,  p.  157. 
Fayte,  (1)  «.  (A.-N.)  To  deceive; 
'    to  betrav. 

(2)  8.  A  fact ;  a  deed. 
Faythely,  1  fl^p.  Certainly;  truly; 
FA5LICHE,  J  in  faith. 
Faytor,  8.  A  fortune-teller. 
Faytours-orees,  8,     The  plant 

spurge.  Pr,  P, 
Fazoun,  8.  Fashion. 
Fea BERRIES,     1  «.    Gooseberries; 
feapberries,  J  still  called /eade» 

in  Suffolk. 
Feacioate,  a^'.  Impudent.  North, 
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Feage,  v.  To  whip,  or  beat.  West 
Fbaoue,  (1)  V,  To  beat ;  to  whip ; 
to  drive. 

You  hell-cat,  with  your  hoggs  face,  I'le 
Bofeague  you  with  this  faggot-stick. 

Revet,  The  Town  Skifts,Wn. 
I  love  to  he  merry  sometimes ;  but  when 
a  knotty  point  comes,  I  lay  my  head 
close  to  it,  with  a  sauff  box  in  my  hand, 
and  then  Ifegue  it  away,  i'  faith. 

The  Rehearsal,  1675. 

Heark  ye,  ye  currs,  keep  off  from  snap- 
ping at  my  heels,  or  I  shall  so  feagueje. 
OtuHiy,  Soldier's  Fortune,  1681. 

(2)  V,  To  be  perplexed.  Line, 

(3)  8.  A  sluttish  person.   North. 
Fbak,  {I)  8.   A  sharp  twitch,  or 

pull.    West. 

(2)  V.  To  fidget ;   to  be  busied 
about  trifles.   Yorksh. 

(3)  *.  A  flutter.    Line. 

(4)  V.  To  wipe  the  beak  after 
feeding,  a  term  in  hawking. 

(5)  8.  A  curl  or  lock  of  the  hair  ? 

Can  set  his  face,  and  with  hia  eye  can 

speake. 
Ana  dally  with  his  mistres'  dangling /<?«*«, 
And  wish  that  he  were  it,  to  kisse  her  eye, 
And  flare  about  her  beauties  deitie. 

Marston,  Sat.,  1,  repr.,  p.  138. 

Feal,  (1)  adj.   (^.-N.)    Faithful; 

loyal. 

(2 )  V.  To  hide.   North. 
Ykklh,  part.  p.  Defiled. 
Feam,  s.  a  horse-load.  East. 
Feamality,  «.  Eflferainacy.  Taylor. 
Feant,  s.  a.  fool.   North. 
Fear,  v.  (1)  To  terrify. 

(2)  To  feel ;  to  seem.  East. 
Feard,  adj.  Afraid. 
Feare-babes,  s.     a  bugbear,  to 

terrify  children ;  a  vain  terror. 

As  for  their  shewes  and  words,  they  are 
hnt  feare-babes,  not  worthy  once  to  move 
a  worthy  man's  couceit. 

Fembr.  Arc,  p.  299. 

Fearful,  adj.    Dreadful ;  causing 

fear. 

Fearle,  s.    a  prize  ? 

By  just  descent  these  two  my  parents  were. 
Of  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  the 

fearle. 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 
Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  273. 


Fearlot,  8.  The  eighth  part  of  a 
bushel. 

Fbarn,  8.  A  windlass.   Linc.^ 

Fears,  a^'.  Fierce.  Heywoodtlhb^. 

Fbart-sprank,  8.  A  large  parcel. 
Berks. 

Feasbtraw,  8.  A  pin  used  to  point 
at  the  letters,  in  teaching  children 
to  read.  Florio. 

Feasils,  8.   Kidney  beans.    West. 

Feasting-penny,  8.  Earnest 
money.  North, 

Fb  A  stings-even,  8.  Shrove  Tues- 
day evening. 

The  castle  of  Boxburgh  was  taken  by 
Sir  James  Dowglas  on  Feastings-even. 
Holinsh.,  Uist.  of  Scotl.,  sign.  U5. 

Feat,  (1)  adj.  Neat;  clever.  Feat- 
ishf  neat,  proper.  West.  Featlyt 
neatly,  dexterously.  North.  Feat- 
nesSf  dexterity.  Featous,  ele- 
gant. 

(2)  V.  To  make  neat. 

(3)  adj.  Large  in  quantity.  Line, 

(4)  adj.  Nasty  tasted.   Berks. 
Feather,  (1)  v.  To  bring  a  hedge 

or  stack  gradually  to  a  summit. 
West. 

(2)  8.  Hair.    Var.  dial. 

(3)  V.  To  tread,  as  a  cock. 
Fbather-bog,    8.       A   quagmire. 

Comw. 
Feather-edged,  adj.       A  stone 

thicker  at  one  edge   than  the 

other.   North. 
Featherfold,     "Iff.      The  plant 

FEATHERFOWL,  J   fcVCrfcW.    ff^est. 

FEATHERHEELED,a^'.  Lighthecled; 

gay- 

Feather-pie,  8.  An  arrangement 

of  feathers  on  the  ground  to  scare 

birds.   East. 
Featlet,  8,  Four  pounds  of  butter. 

Cumb. 
Feausan,  8.   Taste,   or   moisture. 

Feausanfuzzen,    a    very    strong 

taste.   North. 
Yeavte,8.{A.-N.)  Fealty ;  fidehty. 
Feaze,   (1)   V.   {Fr,  falser.)     To 

cause. 
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Those  eager  impes  whom  food-want 
fctu^i  to  fight  amaine. 

Mirror  for  Magist,  p.  480. 

(2)  V,  To  settle,  or  finish  a  person. 

Well!— has  given  me  my  quietus  est;  I 

felt  him 
In  my  small  guts ;  I'm  sure  Tias/tf^'ime. 
Villiers,  The  Chaucer,  1692. 

(3)  V.  To  harass ;  to  teaze ;  to 
loiter.    WesL 

(4)  V.  To  sneeze.  Line. 

(5)  «.  The  short  run  before  leap- 
ing. **  To  fetch  his  race,  or  feese, 
\o  leape  the  better."  HoUyband's 
Dictionariey  1593. 

(6)  V.  To  untwist  the  end  of  a 
rope. 

Fbble,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Weak ;  poor. 

FeblessCf  weakness. 
Fecche,  v.  (J.'S.)  To  fetch 
Fech,  8.  Vetches. 
Feck,  (1)  v.  To  kick,  or  plunge. 

North. 

(2)  8,  Might ;  activity.    Feckful, 

strong,  active.    Feckle88t  weak, 

feeble.  North, 

(3)8,  Many;  plenty;  the  greatest 

part.     Fecklyy  mostly.  North, 

(4)  *.  A  piece  of  iron  used  by 

miners  in  blasting. 
Feckins.   By  my  feckirUy  by  my 

faith. 
Fedbed,  8.  A  featherbed.  Line, 
Ybdde,  pret.  t.  Fought. 
Fede,  (1)  V.  {A.'S.)  To  feed. 

(2)  8,  Sport ;  play.  Line. 
Fedeme,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  fathom. 
Federary,  8,  An  accomplice. 
Federyne,  V,    To  fetter.   Pr,  P, 

Fedryd,  fettered. 
Fedew,  8.  A  feather. 
Fedrus,  8,  Fetters. 
Fedyle,  V,  To  fiddle. 
Fee,  (1)  8.{A,'S.)  Property;  money; 
fee. 

(2)  8,  An  annual  salary,  or  re- 
ward. 

Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  every  year, 
And  forty  crowns  shall  be  thy  fee. 

George  a  Greene,  0.  Pi.,  iii,  47. 

(3)  V,  To  winnow  com.  North. 


Feeao,  v.  To  encumber.  Cum6. 
Feeal,  8.  Woe ;  sorrow.  North. 
Feeble,  9.  To  enfeeble.  Palsgrave. 
Fee-buck,  8. 

None  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen;  none 

heares, 
My  lords  fee-buck  closeth  both  eyes  and 

eares.  Carturigkt's  Poems,  1661 . 

Feed,  (1)  ».  Food. 

(2)  V,  To  grow  fat,  or  corpulent. 

(3)  V.  To  give  suck. 

(4)  V,  To  amuse  with  talking  or 
reading. 

Feeder,  8.  A  servant.  Shakesp, 
Feeders,  *.  Fatting  cattle.  North, 
Feeding,  a.  Pasture ;  grazing  land. 
Feeding-storm,    8.     A  constant 

snow.    North. 
Feeding-time,  8,   Genial  weather. 

North, 
Feed-the-dove,  8,    A  Christmas 

game. 

Young  men  and  maidens,  now, 
At  "feed  the  dove"  (with  laurel  leaf  in 

mouth) 
Or  "blind-man's  buff"  or  "hunt  the  slip- 

per/'  play, 
Replete  with  glee.     Some,  haply,  cards 

adopt.  Christmas,  a  Poem,  1795. 

Feel,  v.  To  perceive.  North. 
Feeldy,  adj.  Grassy.   Wickliffe. 
Feelth,  *.  Feeling.   Warw, 
Feer,  (1)  adj.  {A..N.)  Fierce. 

(2)  8.  Fire. 

(3)  To  take  a  feer^  to  run  a 
little  way  back  for  the  better  ad- 
vantage of  leaping. 

Feerpuns-een,«.  Shrovetide.  Lane. 

Feese.     See  Feaze. 

Feet,  8,  (A.-N.)  A  deed,  or  fact. 

Fefp,  v.  To  obtrude,  or  overreach 
in  buying  or  selling.  Essex. 

Fepfe,  V,  {A.-N.)    To  enfeoff;  to 
present.   Feffement,  enfeoffment. 

Fept,  (1)  ».   To  put  off  or  dispose 
of  wares.  Essex, 

(2)  part,  p.  Urged  on  or  en- 
couraged to  fight. 

Feg,  (1)  adj.  Fair;  clean.  North, 

(2)  V,  To  flag;  to  tire.   North. 

(3)  8.  Rough  dead  grass.  West. 
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Feoart,  «.  A  vagary.  East. 

Fboger,  adj.  Fairer.  Lane. 

FsGs,  interj.  In  faith !   South. 

Feh,  8.  (A.'S.)  Property ;  money. 

Feide,  8.  Feud. 

Feigh,  v.  To  level  rubbisli;  to 
spread  dung ;  to  dig  foundations ; 
to  clean.    Yorksh. 

Feinb,  v.  To  sing  with  a  low  voice. 

Feintise,  8.  (1)  {A,'N.)  Dissimu- 
lation. 
(2)  Weakness ;  faintness. 

Fbire,  8.  {A.'N,)  A  fair. 

Feirschipe,  8,  Beauty.  Lydg, 

Feist,  8.  A  puff-ball.  Suff. 

Feisty,  adj.  Fusty.  East. 

Feit,  8.  A  paddodc,  or  field.  Line. 

Feize,  ».  (1)  To  drive  away.  West. 
(2)'  See  Feage  and  Feagtie. 

Fel,  (1)  adj.  {A.'S.)  Cruel;  fierce. 
{2)pret.t.  Felt. 

Felawrede,    "I  *.  (A.-S.)  Fellow- 
FELAWSHiPE,  j  ship ;  company. 

Felch,  8.  A  tame  animal.   Line. 

Felde,  (1)  8.  (A.-S.)  A  field. 

(2)  V.   To  fold ;  to  embrace. 

(3)  ».    To  become  weak  or  ill. 
Line. 

(4)  pret.  t.  offele.  Felt ;  folded. 

(5)  pret.  t.  oifelle.  Felled. 
Feldhassbr,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  wild  ass. 
Feldman-wife,  s.  a  female  rustic. 
Feldwod,  *.  The  plant  baldmony. 
Fele,  (1)  adj.  (A.'S.)  Many.  Fefer, 

more. 

(2)  V.  {A.-S.)  To  feel ;  to  perceive. 

"And  whan  the  people  felte  the 

smell  therof."      The   FeatyvaU^ 

fol.  c. 

(3)t;.  To  fulfil. 

(4)  V.  To  hide.   See  Feal. 

Fbleable,  adj.  Social.  Pr.  P. 

Feled,  pret,  t.  offele.  Felt. 

¥ELKFOLDEj}f  part. p.  (A.'S.)  Mul- 
tiplied. 

Felette,  8.  The  fillet. 

At  the  turnyng  that  tyme 
The  traytours  liym  hitie 
In  thorowe  the  feUttes, 
And  in  the  flawnke  afWre. 

^orte  Jrtkure. 


Felv,*.  ThespokeofawheeL  Line, 
Felfare,  8.  A  fieldfare.  West. 
Felks,        \s.  Felloes  of  a  wheel. 

FELLicKS,  J  North. 
Fell,  {I)  s.   A  hill,  or  mountain; 

a  moor ;  a  wild  uninclosed  space. 

^2)  8.  Low  copse.   Drayton. 

(3)  adj.  Keen;  cruel.  North. 

(4)  adj.   Sharp;  clever;  crafty. 
North. 

(5)  8.  {A.-S.)  A  skin,  or  hide. 

(6)  V,  To  hem  the  inside  of  a  seam. 

(7)  V.  To  finish  the  weaving  of  a 
piece  of  cloth.    Yorksh. 

(8)  V.  To  oome  round  periodi- 
cally. Essex. 

(9)  *.  A  mouse-trap.  Pr.  P. 
Felle,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  fell;  to  kill. 
Fellerb,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Purple. 
Fellet,  8.  A  portion  of  wood  cut 

annually  in  a  forest.   Glouc. 
Fellich,  a^t7.  (A.'S.)  Felly;  cruelly. 
Fellish,  adj.  Fierce. 

Never  was  wild  b(»r  more  fdUsh, 
Though  the  wine  did  saially  relish. 

Drunken  Banu^. 

Fellmonger,  8.  A  dealer  in  skins. 

Fellon,  {I)  adj.  Sharp;  keen.  North. 
(2)  8.  A  disease  in  cows ;  a  cuta- 
neous eruption.  North. 

Fellon-wood,  8.  Bitter-sweet. 

Fellow,  s.  A  companion  ;  a  friend. 

Fellowship,  s.  A  tete-d-tete.  Line. 

Felly,  (1)  adv.  (A.-S.)  Fiercely. 
(2)  V.    To  break  up   a  fallow. 
North. 

Felon,  s.  A  sore,  or  whitlow. 

Felonie,  8.  {A.-N.)   Wickedness. 

Feloun,  1  adj.    {A.-N.)     Wicked ; 
FELON,  J  cruel.  /'e^not<«,  wicked. 
Felonliche,  wickedly. 

Fels,  *.  Felloes  of  a  wheel.  North. 

Felsh,v.  To  renovate  a  hat.  Line. 

Felt,  (1)  «.  A  hat. 

"We  soone  tnrnd  our  backes   on  this 

)lace,  and  had  as  sooue  espied  many 

:  laberdashers  that  had  felts  of  many 

'ashions,  but  none  that  would  fit  this 

bresaid  bare-headed  tall  man:  marry, 

:  br  Mounsieur  Mony,  if  he  came  him- 

selfe,  (for  bo  they  answered  us  At  the 
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enquiry  after  him)  he  should  have  choise 
of  a.nj  felts  of  what  fashion  or  blocke  it 
might  be  his  pleasure  to  weare. 

Xowutf,  Search  Jbr  Money,  1609. 

(2)  s.  A  hide;  a  coarse  cloth. 
Craven, 

(3)  part, p.  Concealed.  North. 

(4)  8.  A  thick  matted  growth  of 
weeds.  East. 

Fblteu,  v.  To  entangle.  North. 

Fbltrike,  8.  The  small  centaury. 

Pr.P. 

Fblwet,  *.  Velvet. 

Fbl-wisdome,  8.  Craftiness. 

Felwort,  8.  The  herb  baldmonv. 

Feltolb,   1  «.    A  finial,  or  small 

FYLYOLB,  J  pinnacle  ? 

Tour  curtaines  of  camaca,  aH  in  folde, 
Your/<;^<7^  all  of  golde. 

Sguyr  of  Lowe  Degri,  836. 

Femalb-hems,  8.  Wild  hemp.  Line. 

Feme,  v.  To  foam. 

Fbmel,  8.  (1)  A  female. 
(2)  {A.'N.)  A  young  famUy. 

Femer,  adj.  Slender.  North. 

Femerel,  8.  A  sort  of  turret  on  the 
-  roof  of  a  hall  or  kitchen,  which 
allowed   the  smoke    to  escape 
without  admitting  the  rain. 

Femine,  adj.  Female.  Brome. 

Feminity,  ».  {A.-N.)  Womanhood. 

Fen,  (1)  8.  {A.'S.)  Mud ;  mire. 
(2)  V.  To  do  anything  cleverly. 
North. 

Fenauncb,  8.  {A.'N.)  Forfeiture. 

Fbn-berrt,  8.  The  cranberry. 
North. 

Fence,  (1)  v.  To  keep  out  any- 
thing. East, 

(2)  8.  OflFence. 

(3)  8.  Defence. 

(4;  8.  Armour,  or  anything  de- 
fensive. 

Fence-month,  8.  The  month  in 
which  deer  fawn. 

Fbn-cricket,  8.  A  kind  of  small 
beetle.  Line. 

Fend,  (1)  *.  {A.-S.)  A  fiend;  the 
devil.    Fendliche,  devilish. 

(2)  p.  To  defend. 

(3)  V.  To  provide  for  or  support, 


generally  to  do  so  with  difficulty. 

"  He   must  fend  for  himself  as 

well  as  he  can." 

(4)  *.  A  livelihood. 
Fendable,  adf.  Industrious.  Line. 
Fender,  s.  One  who  defends,  or 

protects. 
Fbndy,  adj.  Thrifty.  Cumb. 
Feneboiles,  8.  A  sort  of  pottage. 
Fbnbcbl,      1 
fenekele,  >8.  Fennel. 
fenkelle,  J 
Fenestral,  *.  (A.'N.)    A  small 

window. 

Fenestre,  *.  {A.'N)  A  window. 

To  9^  fenestre  than  6y  is  go; 
Biheld  the  castel,  the  tour  also. 

Gy  of  Wanrike,  p.  18. 

Feng,  pret.  t.  of fange.  Caught. 

Fbn-niohtinoale,  «.  A  frog.  East. 

fEHHYtadj.{A.'S.fennig.)  Mouldy. 

Fenowed,  adj.  Mouldy. 

Fensable,  8.  Defensible. 

FENS0ME,a4/.  Neat;  adroit.  North. 

Fensure,  8.  A  fence.    "  Fence  or 

/ensure,  Vallum."  Huloet. 

Pent,  (1)  «.  Fear ;  faintness.  Cumb. 

(2)  V.  To  bind  cloth. 

(3)  8.  The  binding  of  any  part  of 
the  dress.  Line. 

(4)  8.  A  crack,  or  flaw ;  a  rem- 
nant, or  odd  piece.  North. 

(5)  8.  A  pet.   North. 
Fen-thrush,  s.  The  missel  thrush. 
Fenvern,  8.   Sage.   Gerard. 
Fed,  8.  (A.'S.)  Fee ;  inheritance. 
Feodart,  8.   One  who  held  under 

tenure  of  feudal  service. 
Feofe,     1  *.  {A.'N.)  To  enfeoff;  to 
FEOFFE,  J  entaiL 

For  she  thatfayl'd  to  doe  him  right,  did 
feqfe  on  him  the  wrong. 

Warner's  Jlbions  England,  169S. 

Feorne,  adj.  {A.'S.)  Far ;  distant. 
Fbort,  v.  To  fight.   Devon. 
Feorthe,  adj.  {A.-S.)  The  fourth. 
Fer,  (1)  adj.  Fair. 

(2)  adj.  Fierce. 

(3)  adj.  Far.     Ferrere,  farther. 
Ferrest,  furthest. 
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(4)  *.  A  fire. 

(5)  V.  To  throw.   Somerset, 

(6)  V.  To  free  pastures.  Craven. 
Feraunt,  8,  (A,'N.)    An  African 

or  Barbary  horse;  a  word  not 
uncommon  in  the  early  romances. 

Ferche,  adj.  (A.'N.)  Fierce. 

Ferd,  (i)pret,  t.  of  fare.  Went. 
(2) part. p.  Terrified;  afraid. 

(3)  *.  (A.'S.)   A  host,  or  army ; 
a  company. 

(4)  8.  Power ;  force. 

(5)  adj.  {A.-S.)   The  fourth. 
Ferdegews,  8.  Some  kinds  of  rich 

or  ornamental   stuff.    **  In  our 

incke  ferdegews.*'  Roist.  Doist. 
Ferdelayke,  8.  {A.'S.)  Fear. 
Ferdness,  8.  {A.'S.)  Fright. 
Ferdt,  adj.  Afraid. 
Fere,  {1)8.  (A.-S.)  A  companion, 

or  wife.    In  fere ^  in  company. 

Feren^  companions. 

Warwicke  and  Howntegew  were  slayn  in 

fere, 
Kny^tes  and  gentUmen,  and  other  men 

moo, 
In  alia  thynges,  good  Lorde,  every  thy 

wiUe  be  doo !     3/5.  B'ibl,  Reg.,  17  D.,  xv. 

(2)  t>.  {A.'S.)  To  frighten. 

(3)  adj.  {A.'N.)    Proud ;  fierce ; 
bold. 

{i)adv.  Direct;  downright.  Xanc. 
Ferede,  s.  Company.   See  Ferd. 
Feres,  adj.  Fierce. 
Feretory,  s.  {Lat.)    A  tomb,  or 

shrine. 
Feriage,  8.  Boat  or  ferry  hire. 
Feridge,  s.    a   common  sort   of 

gingerbread  usually    bought  at 

fairs.   Norf. 
Ferie,  *.  {Lat.)  A  holyday,  a  week- 
day, 
Ferisher,  8,  A  fairy.   Suffolk. 
Ferke,  v.     (1)   To   proceed;    to 

hasten. 

(2)  To  fear. 
Ferly,  (1)  «.  A  wonder. 

(2)  adj.  Wonderful ;  strange. 

(3)  8.  A  fault.   North. 
Ferlyke,  8.  A  wonder. 
Fermacie,  «.  (A.-N.)  A  medicine.  I 


Fermail,  8.  (A.'N.)   A  clasp,  or 

brooch. 
Ferme,  (1)  8.  (A.'N.)  A  farm. 

(2)  V.  To  strengthen. 

(3)  adv.  Firmly. 

(4)  V.  To  cleanse ;  to  empty  out. 

(5)  8.  A  lodging  house. 
Fermeald,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  farm. 
Fermerere,  8.  (Lat.)    The  ofiicer 

who  had  charge  of  the  infirmary. 

Fbrmorye,  8.  An  infirmary. 

Fermysones,  8.  A  hunting  term, 
the  time  in  which  the  male  deer 
were  closed,  or  not  allowed  to 
be  killed. 

Ferne,  adv.    (I)  (A.'S.)  Before; 
formerly.    Femyere,  in  former 
times. 
(2)  Far;  distant. 

Fern-frecelled,  adj.  Freckled. 

Fern-owl,  *.  The  goatsucker. 
Glouc. 

Fern-web,  s.  A  small  beetle,  in- 
jurious to  young  apples.  West. 

Ferray,  8.  A  foray. 

Ferrb,  (1)  adj.  Fair. 

(2)  adv.  {A.'S.)  Further. 

(3)  8.  A  sort  of  caudle. 
Fbrre-daye,  adv.  (A.-S.)   Late  in 

the  day. 

Ferrel,  8.  The  frame  of  a  slate. 
See  Forrel. 

Ferren,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Distant; 
foreign. 

Ferrer,  8.  (1)  A  farrier.   North. 
(2)  A  barrel  hooped  with  iron. 

Ferrier,  8.  A  fairy.   Suffolk. 

Ferrom,  adj.  Distant  ;  foreign. 
"  We  folowede  o  ferrome."  Morte 
Arthure.    We  followed  afar. 

Ferry,  *.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

Ferry-whisk,  *.  Great  bustle; 
haste.   Yorksh. 

Fers,  (1)  adj.  Fierce. 
(2)  8.  The  queen  at  chess. 

Fersse,  adj.  Fresh. 

Fersted.   Thirsted.    See  Afirst. 

Ferthe,  adj.  (A.'S.)    The  fourth. 

Ferthyng,  8.  A  farthing;  any- 
thing very  small. 
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Fertbv,  s.  (J,-N,)     a  bier;    a 

shrine. 
Fbbulabt,  adj,  (Lat)    Pertaining 

to  a  rod. 

The  difficulties  which  I  have  here  set 
downe,  were  by  my  peculiar  affection  to 
this  author,  at  last  all  overcome.  I  liave 
not  herein  bound  myselfe  with  a  feru- 
larie  superstition. 

Persius'  Satyres,  1635,  Prrf, 

Ferynoes,  adv.  Sudden.  Heame, 
Y^scxJEf  s.  {Lat.  festuca.)   A  wire, 
stick,  or  straw,  chiefly  used  for 
pointing  to  the  letters,  in  teach- 
ing children  to  read. 

Nay  then  his  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough 

and  waine, 
And  buy  a  booke  and  go  to  schoole  againe. 
Why  moughtnot  he  as  well  as  others  done, 
Rise  from  biafacue  to  his  Littleton. 

HalVs  Sat,  IV,  2. 

The  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ- 
cross  of  noon. 

Puritan,  iv,  2,  Suppl.  ii,  607. 

And  spell  in  Fraunce  withfeskues  made 
of  pikes. 

Peelers  Honor  of  the  Garter,  1593. 

Fese,  v.  To  frighten. 

Fesels,  8.  A  kind  of  base  grain. 

Fess,  (1)  v.  To  confess.   North, 

(2)  V,  To  obtrude  anything.  East, 

(3)  8,  A  small  fagot.  Somer8et, 
(4)».  A  light  blue  colour.  Somer8. 
(5)  adj.  Smart;  conceited.  West. 

Fest,  (1)  V.  To  fasten,  or  bind. 
^2)  8.  A  fastening.  Line. 

(3)  8.  A  fist. 

(4)  8.  A  feast. 

(5)  V.  To  put  out  to  grass.  North. 
Fbstance,  *.  {J.-N.)  Fidelity. 
Festetino,  8.  Feasting. 
Festinate,  adj.  {Lat.)  Hasty. 
Fbstination,  adj.  {Lat.)  Haste. 
Festing-penny,  8.  Earnest  money. 

Line. 

Festival-exceedings,  8.  An  ad- 
ditional dish  to  the  regular  dinner. 

Fbstlich,  adj.  Used  to  feasts. 

Festnen,  v.  {J.'S.)  To  fasten. 

Fb9tu,(1)  (^.-JV.)Amote  in  the  eye. 
(2)  A  fescue. 

Festucgus,  adj,  {Lat.)  Made  of 
straw. 


Fet,  (1)  V.  {A.'S.)  To  fetch.    Fet, 
part.  p.f  fetched. 

Abonte  a  fyre  they  were  set, 

And  good  ale  was  there /<;^, 

And  therwith  thev  their  mouthes  wet. 

And  scone  souped  they. 

The  Mylner  ofAhyngdon. 

(2)  *.  A  foot. 

(3)  adj.  Fast ;  secure.   Line. 

(4)  V.  To  be  a  match  for  one. 
North. 

(5)  *.  A  piece.   Spen8er. 
Fetch,  (1)  v.  To  recover  after  an 

illness.  Var.  d. 

{2)  8.  The  apparition  of  a  living 

person. 
Fetche,  *.  A  vetch. 
Fetchel,  v.  To  seize.  Leie. 
Fetch-lights,  8.  Corpse-candles. 
Fete,  (1)  «.  Work. 

(2)  adj.  {A.N.)  Neat;  well-made. 

(3)  a.  A  large  puddle.  Line. 

(4)  adj.      Middling;   tolerable. 
Berks, 

Feteris,  8.  Features. 

Fetise,      larf;.   {J.-N.)      Neat; 
fetuous,  J  elegant. 

Fetled,  j0ar/.  p.  Joined. 

Fette,  (1)  V.  {A.'S,  fetian.)    To 
fetch. 
(2)  8.  A  fetch ;  a  contrivance. 

Fettel,  8.  A  cord  used  to  a  pan- 
nier. Line. 

Fetterpoe,  8.  The  plant  feverfew. 

Fettle,  (1)  v.  {A,-S.)  To  set  about 
anything ;  to  prepare ;  to  dress ; 
to  put  in  order ;  to  manage,  or 
accomplish ;  to  repair ;  to  beat. 
North. 

(2)  8.  Order;    good  condition; 
proper  repair. 

Fettulent,  a^.  Stinking. 

And  straightway  then  her  corpes  became 

in  parte  as  blacke  as  pitche, 
Replenished  with  filthy  scurffe,  as  (almost) 

none  is  such : 
And  other  dregges  most  fettulent  issned 

from  her  then. 
Which  modestieand  reason  ekecommaunds 

me  not  to  penne. 

Stubbes'  Sxamples,  1581. 


pETORBa,  *.  (X-JV.)  Bictbi;  pro- 

Pkud,  v.  (1)  To  contend.  North. 

(3)  To  live  well. 
Fkddioh,  t.   A  bonfire.  Craetn. 
Fedsomb,  adj.  Handsome.  North. 
Fehth,  ».  Fill;  plenty.  Croeen. 
FsnTBE,  (1>  *.  {A.-N.)    The  »»t 

for  a  spear. 


ta/™i 


(i.irUMT. 


and  At  him  it  bore. 


'"  ■""  ^DfltKr,i'.(!.,IT,i7,»ii, 
Pbdterp,  adj.  Featured. 
Feveb,  (1)  t.  {A..N.)     A  black- 

(2)  :  A  perpUrity.  Var.  d. 
FEVEBEyoi, ».  The  fererfew. 
Fevei 


\».{A..N.)  Febniitj. 


J  idleness.  "Tou 


have  the  fever-btrgan  — 
itomacha  to  eat  and  not  one  to 
work,"  U  still  a  Warwickshire 
phrase,  and  is  used  also  in  the 
West  of  England. 
And  fiir  t\B  priiitfin,  there  ii  inch 
mintmoBpiibeafaitiwaipjotmj 
lord  a  Enax  vonn.  and  the  ^^let  or 
thcoomaBdfaurabdglit),  ihutbongh 

pBTl«  of  Us  fltiflHrits  or  idlmeise, 
«r  Ctanrd^Hd  eniug'd  hii  Cliipi,  uaisg 

iliCirpeDtm'HBlI  is  pavnud  gathFrlng 
up,  H  Joseph,  his  fBtbtr,  strewos 
hwhig  a  piece  of  limbei,  tod  Marj,  hie 

the;  not  ;;icE  Ira  Ibcm  llie  price  a{  1 

ibe  contemptibleit  lumme  that  may  be. 


Feverous,  adj.  Feverish, 
Few.  (1)  ■.  A  small  number; 
little.     InfetB,  in  short. 
/■/«.,  the  wnrrea  >re  Tiill  of  -or,. 


I  PET 

I  leU  of  Ihinp  danB  long  igoe,  of  am 

(2)  1.  A  namber,  or  quantity. 
Var.  d,  A  good  few,  a  consider- 
able number.  Lime. 

(3)  pret.  I.  Flew.   Chfth. 

(4)  c.  To  change.    North. 
Fewillkr,  f.    One    who   aupi^tl 

fuel. 

Fkwhbts,  \».    The  dnngrf 

iKWMiSHiNOS,  /the  deer. 

Fiwr*. ».  (A.-N.)  Fealty. 

Fewtb,  t.  Track ;  vestige.   Pr.  P. 

Pewtereb,  I.  (cormpted  from  Ft. 
wtutrier.)  A  dog-keeper ;  oM 
who  holds  the  dogs  and  lets  them 
loose  in  the  chase ;  a  term  of  ItM 

OrperhapB  stumble  upon  a  jeomafiih 

'B.Jm..EiiayMimimtrfH„a,S. 

A  dry  nnrM  to  his  toughs,  a  Jtwltra, 

If  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeomin  fhanltrer,  feed  n  If*, 
And  walk  HI  sfter.        JTui.  Pittmt,  >.  1. 
Fkwthblockb,  I.  Fetlocks. 
Fewtrils,  1.  Trifles.   Lane. 
Yev,  {I)  adj.  {AS.)   Fatedtodie; 


Qd/«iafc(tb. 


(5)  r.  To  discharge  blood.  North. 

(6)  V.  To  do  cleverlv.  Lane. 
{-,)  I.  The  upper  soil.    Staff. 

(8)  tp.  To  remoTe  the  upper  smL 

(9)  p.    To  injure;     to    mutilate. 
Line. 

Feibh,  *■  One  who  cleans  ont 
ditches,  &c.  East.  Pej/ing,  rub- 
bish, refuse.  North. 

¥BTrvj^BdJ.(,A..S.)  Fatal;  deadly. 
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Fbtlo,  9.  A  companion. 

Feyne,  V,  {A,'N.)    To  dissemble ; 

to  flatter. 
Teysg,  prei.  t.  of fange.  Received. 
Feyre,  adj,  {A,'S.)  Fair. 
Feyt,  (1)  8.  A  deed;  a  bad  action. 

SArqpsh, 

(2)  ».  To  fight.  West. 

(3)  8,  Faith. 

Fezzle,  8.  A  litter  of  pigs.  North- 

ampt, 
Fbzzon,  V,   To  seize  on;  to  glut 

upon.   North, 
Feje,  V,  (J.'S.)  To  fight;  to  quarrel. 
Fi.  (1)  A  term  of  disgust  and  re- 
proach. 

(2)  8.  Mentula.  LAnc, 
Fiance,  v,  (Fr,)  To  affiance. 
FiANTSy  8,    The  dung  of  various 

wild  animals.  A  hunting  term. 
PiAUNCE,  *.  {A,'N,)  Trust ;  belief. 
FiAZEN,  8.  Faces.  Dor8et. 
FiBLE,  8,  A  small  stick  for  stirring 

oatmeal  in  pottage.    Yorksh, 
FiBLE-FABLE,  8.  Nonscnse.  Var.  d. 
FiccHES,  8,   The  pip  in  chickens. 

Line, 
FiCHE,  V,  {A,'N,)  To  fix;  to  fasten. 
FiCHET,  8,  A  stoat.  Shropsh, 
FicHBWE,  8,  A  stoat.   Piers  PL 
FiCHMANGER,  8.  A  fishmonger. 
FiCK,  V,    To  kick ;    to  struggle. 

Yorksh, 
FiCKELTow,  8.  The  fore-tackle  or 

carriage    of   the    plough-beam. 

Notf, 
Fico,  a,  (Jtal,)    A  fig ;  a  term  of 

reproach ;  a  reproachful  gesture. 

Behold,  next  I  see  Contempt  marching 
forth,  giving  mee  the  fico  with  his 
thombe  in  his  mouth. 

Wits  Miserie,  1696. 

And  yet  the  lye,  to  a  roan  of  my  coat,  is 
as  ominous  a  fruit  as  thefico. 

B.  Jons.y  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  i. 

Fid,  (1)  V,  To  trifle  about  anything. 

Leic. 

(2)  8,  A  small  thick  piece.  South, 

(3)  8,  A  sort  of  nail. 
Fiddle,  v.  To  scratch.  East, 
FiDDLEDEDEE,  t.  Noniensc. 


FiDDLER*s-FARE,  8,    Meat,  drink, 
and  money. 

FlDDLE8TICK3-END,   8,      NonSCnSC. 

Fide,  s.  (Lat.)  Faith. 
FiDEFALLE,  8,  The  falling  sickucss? 

He  is  lonee,  and  he  is  sraalle, 
And  5ett  nathe  i\it  fvdefalle, 
God  gyve  him  sory  thryfte 

Porkington  MS. 

Fidel,  s.  A  fiddle. 
FiD-FAD,  8.  A  trifle,  or  trifler. 
Fidge,  V,    To   fidget  about;    to 

sprawl.  North. 
Fidgips,  s.  The  name  of  a  child's 

game  vrith  two  sticks.    Norf, 
Fie,  adj.  Predestined.  North.  See 

Fey  and  Fay. 
FiE-coRN,  8.  Dross-corn.   Suffolk, 
Field,  s.  A  ploughed  field,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  grass  or  pasture. 

West. 
Fieldish,  8.  Rural. 
Field-room,  s.  Open  space  ;  room 

for  fighting.  . 
Field-whore,  s.  A  low  strumpet. 
Fieldwort,  8.  Gentian.  Gerard. 
Fierce,  adj.  (1)  Sudden ;  brisk. 

(2)  Well  in  health.  Leic. 
Fierce,  s.  Fierce. 
Fierize,  V,  To  turn  into  fire. 

But  aire  turn  water,  earth  mtcy  fierize^ 
Because  in  one  part  they  do  symbolize ; 
And  so,  in  combate  they  have  less  to  doo ; 
For,  't  's  easier  far,  to  conquer  one  then  two. 

Du  Bartas. 

FiERS,  8.  (J.'N,)  Proud ;  fierce. 

FlEST,       1 

FisB,      [s.  A  noiseless  emission 

FIST,       "of  vrind. 

fissle,  j 
FiFBRS,  8.  Fibres.    East, 
FiFLEF,  8,  The  plant  cinquefoil. 
Fig,  (1)  V.  To  fidget  about. 

(2)  «.  A  raisin.   Somerset, 

(3)  V.  To  apply  ginger  to  a  horse 
to  make  him  carry  a  fine  tail.     . 

(4)  V.  To  bribe. 

(5)  To  give  the  fig,  to  treat  con- 
temptuously. See  Fico,  To  Jig 
one  in  the  crown  with  a  story ^ 
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to  put  something  into  a  person's 

head. 

FiGARY, «.  A  caprice. 

FiGENT,     1  adj.  Fidgety ;  restless ; 

FiCHBNTy  J  busy. 

Q.  Slight,  God  forgive  me,  what  a  kind 
mfigent  memory  have  you !  Sir  P.  Nay, 
then,  what  kind  offigent  wit  hast  thou  ? 

0.  PL,  iv,  246. 

FiOER-TRBE,  8.  A  fig-trce. 
F166BD-PUDDIN6,    1  «.     A    plum 
FI6OITY-PUDDIN6,  J  pudding.  Wt. 
F106UM,  8,   A  juggler's  trick,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  spitting  fire. 

Seel   he  spits  fire.— 0  no,  he  plays  at 

fi/gum. 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgum. 
B.  Jons.,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v,  8. 

FiGHTiNo-cocKs,  «.   The  heads  of 

rib-grass.  Ea8l. 
Fights,  8.  Canvass  spread  out  in  a 

sea-fight  to  conceal  the  men  from 

the  enemy. 
F160.     See  Fico, 
Fig-sue,  8.  A  mess  made  of  ale 

boiled  with  fine  wheaten  bread 

and  figs.  Cumb. 
Figurate,  adj.  Figured  ;  typified. 
Figure,  s.  Price ;  value. 
FiGURE-FLiNGER,  s.  Au  astrologcr. 

Stand  back,  you  figure-flingers,  and  give 
place. 

Here's  goodman  Gosling  will  you  all  dis- 
grace. 

You  that  with  heavens  12  houses  deale  so 
hie. 

You  oft  want  chambers  for  yourselves  to  lie. 
Bowlands,  Kn.  ofSp.  )•  Di. 

F16URETT0,   8.  (Ital.)    A  figured 

silk. 
FiKE,  (1)  8.  A  fig. 

(2)  V.    To  be  very  fidgety;   to 
move  about  without  object. 

(3)  s.  A  sore  on  the  foot.  Line. 
FiKEL,  8.  {A.'S.)  Deceitful. 
FiLACE,  *.    A  file,  or  thread,   on 

which  the  records  of  the  courts 
.    of  justice  were  strung. 
FiLANDER,  *.   The  back-worm  in 

hawks. 
FiLANDs,  8.  Tracks  oi  uKxeado&t^ 

arable  lands.  East. 


Filch,  «.  A  staff  with  a  hole  for  a 

hook. 
FiLDE,  8.    A  field.      FUdmaih  a 

rustic. 
FiLDORE,  *.  (A.'N.)  Gold  thread. 
File,  (1)  v.  To  defile. 

(2)  8,  (A.-N.)  A  girl,  or  woman. 

(3)  8.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
worthless  person,  either  male  or 
female ;  a  coward,  &c. 

(4)  V.  To  polish,  applied  to  lan- 
guage, &c. 

(5)  8.  A  catalogue ;  number. 
FiLEwoRT, «.  Small  cudweed. 
FiLGHE,  V,  (A.'S.)  To  follow. 
FiLGRAiNED,   odj,    Filigrancd,  or 

filigreed.  "A  filgrain'd,  is  a 
dressing-box,  a  basket,  or  what- 
ever else  is  made  of  silver-work 
in  wyer."  Dunton*8  Ladies*  Dic' 
Honaryy  1694. 

FiLiGRANE,  adj.  Filigreed. 

Fill,  8.  (1)  A  field.  Easeop. 
(2)  Restharrow.  Gerard. 

Fill-bells,  8.  The  chain-tugs  to 
the  collar  of  a  cart-horse.  East, 

Filler,  (1)  «.  The  shaft-horse. 
(2)  V.  To  go  behind ;   to  draw 
back. 

Fillip,  v.     To  fillip  a  toad,  to 
spaughen  it.   Ea8t. 

Filly,  (1)  «.    A  loose  woman ;  a 
wanton  girl. 

I  believe  no  body  wiU  be  very  fond  of  a 
Hide  Park  filly  for  a  wife ;  nor  an  old 
boy  that  looks  like  a  pedlar's  pack  for  a 
father*in-law. 

Sedley*s  Mulberry  Garden,  1668. 

(2)  v.  To  foal,  as  a  mare. 
Filly-tails,  *.  Long  white  clouds. 
The  following  is  a  North-country 
proverb : 

Henscrats  said  filly-tails. 
Make  lofty  ships  wear  low  sails. 

FiLMOT,  *.   A  polecat  ? 

There  are  several  noxious  animals,  such 

as  badgers,  foxes,  otters,  filmoU,  hedgc- 

\>sy»,^,«Qakfta, toads,  &c.   As  also,  sevenU 

\i\i^^vwSft.TiA*viaR.^Q(Q(ij^cker,  the  iav, 
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FiLouBB,  8.  (1)  A  steel  for  sharp- 
ening knives,  &c. 
(2)  A  curtain-rod. 

FiLozELLO,  9,  (Ital.)  Flowered  silk. 

FiLSTABy  8,    A  pestle  and  mortar. 
Idnc, 

FiLTCHMAN.    A  beggar's  staff,  or 
truncheon.   An  old  cant  term. 

FiLTEREDE,  part,  p.    Entangled. 
North, 

His  fax  and  Ms  foretoppe 
'SffzAJiUerede  togeders, 
And  owte  of  his  face  fome 
Anehalfefotelajrge.  Morte  Arthwre. 

Filth,  8,    A  slut.    We8t, 
FiLTHEDE,  8,  (A.-S.)  Filthiness. 
FiLTHiSH,  ».  Filthy. 
Filthy,  adj.   Covered  with  weeds. 

We8t, 
FiLTBY,«.  Filth;  rubbish.  Somer8et. 
FiMASHiNGS,  8,  The  dung  of  wild 

beasts.   A  hunting  term. 
FiMBLE,  (1)  V.  To  fumble. 

(2)  8.   Thistle,  or  female-hemp. 
Ea8t. 

(3)  8.  A  wattled  chimney.  W€8t, 

(4)  V,  To  touch  lightly.  Es8eje, 
Fimbriate,  v,  {Lat^  To  hem ;  to 

fringe. 
FiMMAKiNG,a4^'.  Trifling;  loitering. 
Fin,  (1)  *.  {A.-N,)  An  end. 

(2)  V,  To  end. 

(3)9.  To  find;  tafeel.  Cumb, 

(4)  8,    The   herb   restharrow. 
Mm,  C. 

(5)  «.  A  finger.  Var,  dial. 

(6)  The  broad  part  of  a  plough- 
share. 

FiNAUNCE,  8,  Fine ;  forfeiture. 
Finch.   To  puU  a  Jinch,  to  cheat 

any  one  out  of  money.  Chaucer, 
Finch-backed,  8,  White  on  the 

back,  applied  to  cattle.  North, 
Find,  (1)  v.    To  supply,  especially 

with  provisions. 

(2)  8,  A  fiend.   Lydgate, 

(3)  V,   To  stand  sponsor  to  a 
child.  We8t. 

TiNDiNos,  8,  Inventions. 


Fine,  (I)  v,  (A,-N.)  To  end ;  to 
finish. 

And  he  shall  regne  in  every  wighles  sight 
In  the  house  of^Faeebbe  etemsmy  by  lyne. 
Whose  kyngdome  ever  shall  laste,  ana  never 
fyne.  Lydgate. 

(2)  8,  An  end.   Finele88,  endless. 

That  levest  and  regnest  wyih  the  Fader, 

Ther  never  nys  no  pyne. 
And  also  wyth  the  Holy  Gost, 

Evere  wythoiite,^ntf.    W.  de  Shoreham. 

(3)  V,  To  purify ;  to  adorn. 

As  golde  in  fjreiB fynid  by  assay.  Lydgate. 

(4)  adj.  Perfect ;  pure.  By  fine 
force,  by  absolute  power.  Of 
fine  force,  of  necessity. 

Finegue,  V,  To  evade.  West, 

Fine-leaf,  8,  The  violet.  Line, 

Finely,  adv.  Nicely ;  quite  well. 

Fineness,  8,  Subtlety. 

Finenby,  V,  To  be  very  ceremo- 
nious. Devon. 

Finer,  s.  A  refiner. 

Finew,  8,  Mouldiness.  See  />- 
nowed, 

Fingbrer,  8,  A  thief. 

Finger-fern,  s.  A  plant. 

In  finger-fern:  which,  beine  given  to  swine. 
It  makes  their  milts  to  melt  away  in  line, 
With  ragged  tooth  choosing  the  same  so 

right 
Of  aU  their  tripes  to  serve  it's  appetite. 

Du  Bartas. 

Fingerkyns,  8,  A  term  of  endear- 
ment. PaUgrave,  1540. 
FiNGERLiNG,     1».   A  covcr  for  a 
fingerstall,  J  finger  or  thumb. 
FiNGERMETE,  8,  A  finger's  breadth. 

And  than  I  loked  on  him  that  y  saw 
first  in  payn,  and  saw  the  colersand  the 
gay  giroels  and  bawderikes  brennyng, 
and  the  fendes  draying  hem  bi  two 
fingermete  and  more  withthynne  here 
flessh  al  brynneing  as  fire. 

MS.  Reg.,  17  B,  xliii. 

Fingers,  (1)  «.   Mr.  Halliwell  has 

given  from  a  MS.  of  the  15th 

cent,    the    following    rhyming 

list  of  popular    names  of   the 

fingers.     In  Norfolk  the  fingers 

are  called  popularly,Tom-thumb- 

kin,  "WWV-^iSkm,  Vw^v^gasssss^v 
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Dke  a  fyngir  has  a  iiame>  als  men  thaire 

fyngera  calle. 
The  lest  fyngir  hat  lityl  man,  for  hit  is  lest 

of  alle; 
The  next  fynger  hat  leeke  man,  for  qucn  a 

leche  do8  ojt, 
With  that  fynger  he  tastes  all  thyng.howe 

thathit  IS  wTojtj 
Longman  hat  the  raydilmast,  for  longest 

fynger  hit  is; 
The  ferthe  men  callea  tovocker,  thcrwith 

men  touches  i-wis ; 
The  fifte  fynger  is  the  thavmhe,  and  hit  has 

most  mytt,  . 

And  fastest  haldes  of  alle  the  tother,  forthi 
I  men  calles  hit  rijt. 

(2)  "  Pentas,  Lod.  Viv.  irkvTaQ. 
The  five  :  the  cinque :  the  five 
fingers  atmawe."  Nomenclator. 

(3)  To  see  the  end  of  one's  fin- 
gers^ to  get  drunk.   Leic. 

FiNGERS-AND-TOES.  Tumips  are 
said  to  go  to  fingers-and-toes, 
when,  instead  of  forming  a  bulb, 
they  branch  off  in  various  direc- 
tions.   Var.  d. 

FiNGLE-FANGLE,  *.    A  trifle. 

FiNiAL,  «.  A  pinnacle. 
FiNiFY,  V.  (1)  To  finish. 

(2)    To    dress    finically.     East. 

"  All  the  morning  he  wasteth  in 

finifying  his  body  to  please  her 

eye."   Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
Finishing,  s.    Any  ornament  in 

stone  at  the  corner  of  a  house. 

Holme. 
FiNKEL,  s.  (1)  Fennel.   North. 

(2)  A  turning  orcorner  of  a  street. 
FiNNERY,  adj.  Mouldy.    West. 
Finney,  adj.    Humoured ;    spoilt. 

West. 
Finnicks,  s.    a  tawdry  dressed 

woman.   Essex. 
Finnikin,  adj.  Finical.  Var.  d. 
Finny,  s.  A  frolic.   Wight. 
Fins,  s.  Things  found.  North. 
FiNT,  pret.  t.  oifinde. 
FiNTUM,  s.  (1)  A  freak ;  a  fancy. 

East. 

(2)  The  name  given  to  a  small 

piece  of  wood  used,  ioi  Tg\m\\^ 

the  sickle  in  wYiWe  \)md:m^  ^\v<i 

fibeafs.   Eait. 


FiN-wEED,  8.  The  restbarrow. 
FioL,  *.   A  viol.    "JVofi  or  water 

potte.  Amula.**  HtUoet, 
Fip,  *.  A  fillip.  Var.  d. 
FippLB, «.  (I)  The  under-lip.  JVbrI*. 

(2)  A  stopper ;  a  bung. 
FiR- APPLE, «.  A  fir-cone.  Var.  dial 
FiRBAUKS,  8.  The  timber  of  straight 

young  firs.  East. 
FiR-BOB,  *.  The  fir-apple.  Leie. 
FiRBOME,  8.  A  beacon.  Pr,  P. 
fiB,DEDf  part.  p.  Freed.  Craven. 
Fire,  v.  (1)  To  burn. 

(2)  To  suffer  from  the  lues  vene- 

rea. 
Fire- BALLS,  *.     Hot  shot,  or  shot 

with  fusees. 
Fire-blasted,  part.  p.   Struck  by 

lightning.   West. 
Fire-bote,  s.  (A.-S.)  (1)  An  allow- 
ance of  wood  for  fuel  to  a  tenant 

(2)  Decayed  wood.   NorthamfU 
FiRE-BUCKETs,  *.     "Watcr-buckets 

for  quenching  fires.  Higins. 
FiRE-DEAL,  8.  A  good  dfial.  WUts. 
FiRE-DRAKE,  «.  (1)  A  ficry  diagon. 

(2)  A  sort  of  fiery  meteor,  and 
sometimes  a  kind  of  firework. 

(3)  A  fireman. 
FiRE-FANGED,j5ar^.  p.  Firc-bittcn. 

North. 

Fire  -  flaught,  s.  Lightning. 
North. 

FiRE-FLiNGER,  *.  An  iuccndiary. 

FiRE-FORK,  8.  (A.'S.)  A  shovel  for 
the  fire. 

FiREHOOK,  8.  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  to  pull  houses  down 
when  on  fire. 

FiRE-iRON,  *.     A  piece  of  iron  ot 

steel  to  strike  light  with  a  flint 

Fyre  yron,  or  any  thing  out  of  the  which 
fyre  may  be  stricken.  Ignarium.  Huloet. 

FiRE-LEVEN,  8.  Lightning. 

Firelock,  s.  A  term  of  contempt 

D— n  that  old  firelock,  what  a  clatter  he 
makes ;  curse  him,  he'll  never  be  a  con- 
jurer,  for  he  wa'nt  bom  dumb. 

Uwlwxj  of  Jojck  Connor,  1753,  i,  2S3. 
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FiRE-OF-BELL,  8,  A  burning  psdn 
in  the  hands  and  feet.  North, 

Fire-fan,  8.  A  fire-shovel ;  a  pan 
for  conveying  fire  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another.    Var,  d. 

Fire-pike,  «.  A  fire-fork. 

FiRB-poiNT,  *.  A  poker.  North. 

Fire-potter,  *.  A  poker.  Lane, 

FiRE-sHip,  *.  (1)  A  prostitute. 
South.  From  one  of  the  old  mean- 
ings oifire. 

(2)  Boys  sometimes  make  fire^ 
ships,  as  they  term  it,  t.  e.,  they 
put  lighted  almonds  into  a  glass 
of  any  liquor,  and  swallow  them 
before  the  fiame  is  extinguished. 

FiRE-STONE,  8.     A  flint  used  for 

striking  a  light. 
FiRE-TAiL,«.  The  redstart.  North- 

anqit, 
FiRK,  (1)«.  A  freak ;  a  trick.  Firkery, 

an  odd  prank. 

Sir,  leave  this  fr J:  of  law,  or  by  this  light 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

Sam  JlUy,  0.  PL,  v,  467. 

What  new^fr*  of  folly  has  enter*d  into 
the  rascals  head  ?  I  must  observe  liim. 
Davenant,  The  Man's  the  Master^  1669. 

.  (2)  o.  To  beat;  to  strike;  to 
whip.  "  Firk  your  fidles,"  t.  e., 
strike  your  fiddles.  Davenant, 

Nay,  I  willjlr* 
My  silly  novice,  as  he  was  never  -tirVd 
Since  midwives  bound  his  noddle. 

Mam  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  466. 

(3)  V,  To  itch ;  to  fret ;  to  nau- 
seate. Leie, 

FiRLY,  *.  Tumult.  North. 

FiRLY-FARLY, ».  Awottdcr.  Craven, 

Firm,  v.  To  confirm.  North. 

Firmament,  8,  '*  Precious  stones, 
as  diamonds  and  the  like,  which 
ladies  head  their  pins  vnthal,  to 
make  their  heads  shine^  and  look 
in  their  towers  like  stars.''  Ladies* 
Dictionary,  1694. 

FiRMY-TEMPSRED,     adj.        DisCOU- 

tented ;  covetous. 
FiRREO,  j9ar/. /».  Freed.  Craven, 
FiRRENE,  adj.  {A,'S,)   Made  of  fir. 


First,  (1)  adj.  Early;  youthful. 

(2)  8.  A  forest.  Hearne. 
FiRST-END,«.  The  beginning.  North, 
Firster,  adj.  First.  North, 
FiRST-FooT,  *.  The  person  who  first 

enters  a  house  on  New-Year's 

day.  North, 
Firstling,  *.  The  first  fruit. 

S.  Georges  knights,  I  was  encourased 
And  did  as  1  have  doone :  which  numbly 

heere 
I  yeeld,  Mfirstlinas  of  my  schollers  crop. 
Consecrated  purely  to  your  noble  name, ' 
To  gratulate  to  you  this  honours  heigth. 
Peek's  Honor  of  the  Garter,  1593. 

First-nail.     First  nail  of  his  cof' 

fin,    some    very    heartbreaking 

news. 
Firsun,  8.  Furze.  MS.  Med.,  Ibth 

cent, 
FiRTHE,  *.  A  wood,  or  coppice. 
FiRTLE,  V.  To  fidget.  Cumh, 
FiSGiG,  {I)  8.    A  sort  of  harpoon 

for  catching  fishes. 

Which  we  scarce  lost  sight  of,  when  an 
armade  of  dolphins  assaulted  us ;  and 
such  we  saulted  as  we  could  intice  to 
taste  our  hooks  or  fissgiggs. 

Herberts  Travels,  1638. 

(2)  8,    A  loose  gadding  woman. 

Cotgrave  in  Trotiere, 

(3)«.  A  worthless  fellow.  Somer» 

set, 

(4)  adj.  Frisky.   Wane, 

(5)  «.  A  sort  of  top. 

Fish.  To  have  other  fish  to  fry,  to 
be  busy  with  other  matters. 

Fisher,  s.  Apples  baked  in  batter. 
Devon, 

FrsHERATE,  V,  To  providc  for.  East. 

Fish-fag,  «.  A  fish-woman.  South, 

Fish- GARTHS,  s.  Places  at  the  sides 
of  j-ivers  to  secure  fishes,  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  caught. 

Fishing-taum,  8,  An  angling  line. 
North, 

FiSH-LEEP,  8,  A  fish-basket.  Pr,  P* 

Fisk,  v.  To  frisk  about,  idling. 
"That runneth out/«*in^."  Tus- 
ser,  "Whither  are  yon fisking 
and  gigitiu^  ivon^  V*    Mt%.  &«\viv^ 
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City    Heiress,   1682.      To  fisk 
away,  to  slink  away  secretly. 
FiSNAMY,  s.  Face ;  physiognomy. 

The  faireste  oifyssruuny 
That  fourmede  was  ever. 

Morte  Arlhure. 

FisoBRow£,  s.  A  kind  of  lobster. 
Nominate  MS, 

Fiss-BUTTocKBO-sow.  A  fat,  vul- 
gar woman.  East."Fissebuttocked 
so  we.  Tarda  mulierJ*  HuloeL 

FissE,  s.  (1)  Fish. 
(2)  Fists.   Far.  d. 

FissLE,  (1)  «.  A  thistle.  Suffolk. 

(2)  V,  To  fidget.  North, 

(3)  See  Fiest. 

Fist-ball,  s,    A  ball  like  a  foot- 

ball,  but  struck  with  the  fists. 

Nomenclator. 
FiSTiNG-HOUND,  s.      A   kind   of 

spaniel. 
FisTY,  *.  The  fist. 
FiSTY-cuFFS.       To  come  to  fisty- 

cuffs,  to  fight. 
Fit,  (1)  «.  A  division  of  a  poem  or 

dance. 

(2)  V.    To  match;  to  be  equal 

with.  Shakesp, 

{S)adj.  Ready;  inclined.   Var,d. 

(4)  adj.  Much;  long.  A  "Jit 
time,"  a  long  time ;  a  "fit  deal  of 
trouble,"  much  trouble.  Hampsh, 

(5)  pret,  t.  of  fight.  Fought. 

(6)  Fit  of  the  face,  a  grimace. 
Shakesp, 

Fitch,  *.  (1)  A  polecat.  Somerset, 

(2)  A  small  spoonful.  Line, 
Fitches,  s.  Vetches.  Var,  d, 

FiTCHBT,      "^ 
FITCHEE, 
PITCHER, 
FITCHOLE, 
FITCHEW, 
FITCHUK, 

FiTCHET-piE,  s.    A  pie  of  apples, 

onions,  and  bacon.  North, 
FiTHELE,  s,  (J.'S.)  A  fiddle. 
Fitment,  s.  Equipment.  ShaJcesp, 
FiTTON,   1  .^.  ^  ^  faUe\YOo^. 

PITONE,  I  ^    ' 


s.  {A.'N.)  A  polecat. 
^Applied  often   as    a 
term  of  contempt. 


\ 


He  doth  feed  you  with  fitf(mSt  figmenti, 
and  leasings.    B.  Jon.,  Vynth.  Bevels,  i,  4. 

To  tell  tifilkme  iu  your  landlord's  ears. ' 

Gate.  Works,  C  3. 

(2)  V,  To  form  lies  or  fictions. 

Although  in  many  other  places  he  ooin> 
monly  used  iofitUm  {oTfitten),  and  to 
write  devises  or  his  own  head. 

Plut  Lives,  by  North,  p.  1016,  A. 

Fitten,  s,    a  pretence,  or  feint. 

West, 
Fitter,  v,    (1)  To  kick  the  feet 

about. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  passion.  North, 
Fitters,  9.  (1)  Men  who  vend  and 

load  coals.  North, 

(2)  Pieces ;  fragments. 
FiTTiLY,  adv.      Nicely;  cleverly. 

Deton, 
FiTTLE,  (1)  V,    To  tattle ;  to  blab. 

Somerset, 

(2)  adj,  **Fittle  or  runninge 
witted.  Futiiu:*  Huloet, 

(3)  V.  To  clean.  Oafd. 

(4)  *.  Victuals.  Wore, 
FiTTLED-ALE,  s,    Alc  mixcd  with 

spirits,  and  warmed  and  sweet- 
ened. Yorksh, 
FiTTY,   (1)  adj.       Neat;    proper. 

South, 

(2)  Lands  left  by  the  sea.  Line. 
Five-fingers,  *.  (1)  Oxlips.  East, 

(2)  A  wart  on  a  horse,  called 

also  an  anberry. 
Five-leaf,  *.  Cinquefoil. 
FivE-PENNY-MORRis,  *.  The  game 

of  merrils,  called  by  Shakespeare 

nine  men's  morris. 
Fives,  s.  Avives,  a  disease  in  horses. 
Fix,  s,  a  lamb  yeaned  dead.  West, 
FixATiouN,  *.  (Lat,)  Fixing. 
Fixe,  adj.  Fixed. 
Fixen,  s.  a  vixen.  North, 
FixENE,  *.  The  bitch  fox. 
Fix-fax,  s.  Faxwax. 
FixuRE,  s.  A  fixed  position. 
Fiz,  s.  A  flash;  a  hissing. 
Fizgig,  s.  See  Fisgig, 
FizMER,  V.  To  fidget.  Siff. 
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(2)  To  nestle.  Cumb, 

(3)  To  do  anything  slily.  Cumb, 
Fla,  v.  To  terrify.  Yorksh. 
Flaat,  adj.  Scolded.  Craven. 
FiiABQBRGAST,  V.     To  coufonnd. 

Var.  d, 
Flabberkin,  adj.  Flabby. 
Flabell,  8.  (Lat,)  A  fan.  **  Fanne 

or  Jlablcj    wherwyth  \7ynde  is 

made.  Veniilabrum"  HtUoet. 
Flabbroullion,  8,  A  clown. 
Flack,  (1)  v.  To  palpitate. 

(2)  V.  To  bang  loosely.  Var.  d, 

S3)  8,  A  blow.  Ea8t, 
4)  V,  To  beat  by  flapping. 
Flacker,  9.  To  flutter.  North, 
Flackered,  part,  p.      Rejoiced. 

Cumb. 
Flacket,  (1)  «.  A  flask. 

(2)  V,  To  flap  about.  Ea8t. 
Flackino-comb,  8.  A  wide-toothed 

comb. 
FLACKY,a4;.  Hanging  loosely.  East, 
Flaffer,  V,  To  flutter. 
Flag,  (1)  «.   A  tradesman's  apron. 

Norf, 

(2)  *.  Turf,  or  sod.  East, 

(3)  8,  A  flake  of  snow.  North, 

(4)  V.  To  pave  with  stones.  West. 

(5)  V.  To  flap;  to  wave.  Devon. 

(6)  Our  old  play-houses  exhibited 
flags  on  their  roofs  when  there 
were  performances  at  them. 
"When  the  players  were  out  of 
employment,  they  were  said  to 
h%  flag-fallen. 

The  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  a 
fiag  upon  the  pole  at  a  common  play- 
nouse,  to  waft  company. 

Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  v,  864. 

Four  or  five  floff-fairu  plaiers,  poore 
harmlesse  merrie  knaves,  that  were 
neither  lords  nor  ladies,  but  honestly 
wore  their  owne  clothes. 

Bowley,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Flag-chairs,    8.        Rush-seated 

chairs. 
Flagein,  8.      Lying;    flattering. 

North, 
Flagbll,  8.  (1)  {Lat.)  A  scourge; 

terror. 


(2)  {A.-N.)  A  flageolet. 
Flagelute,  8,    A  rent  in  a  gar- 
ment. East, 
Flagette,  8.  A  flagon. 
Flag-feathers,  s.    The  feathers 

of   a  hawk's   wings    next    the 

body. 
Flagge,  8,  A  groat. 
Flagging,  s.  A  stone  pavement. 

West. 
FhAQQY.adj.  (1)  Flabby.  Somerset. 

(2)  Too  luxuriant,   applied   to 

corn.  Northampt. 
Flagitate,  v.   (Lat,)     To  desire 

earnestly. 
Flagrant,  adj.  Fragrant. 
Flagrate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  burn. 

^iff*  „^  \s.  Turf  fuel.  North. 

FLAIGHT,  J 

Flaid,  adj.  Afraid.  North, 

Flaik,  8,  (1)  A  space  of  stall. 
(2)   A  wooden  frame  for  oat- 
cakes. North. 

Flails,  s.  pi.  A  contrivance  in 
common  use  in  Norfolk  for  taking 
yelm  of  straw  up  the  ladder  to 
the  thatcher,  by  means  of  two 
sticks  fastened  together. 

Flaine,   (1)  part.  p.        Flayed; 
burned.  Lydgate. 
{2)8.  **Flayne.  Verpus.**  Huloet. 
lS)pret.  t.pl.  Fled. 
(4)  *.  The  ray-fish.  North. 

Flaire,  8.  The  scate. 

Flaitch,  v.  To  be  persuasive. 
Cumb. 

Flaite,  v.  To  scare.  North, 

Flake,  s,  (1)  A  paling,  or  hurdle ; 
a  temporary  gate.  North, 

(2)  A  scale,  or  covering  mem- 
brane. Pr.  Parv, 

(3)  A  piece,  or  fragment.  Line, 
Flam,  (1)  «.    A  low  marshy  place. 

Oxfd, 

(2)  8,  A  falsehood ;  a  deceit. 

(3)  V,  To  deceive,  or  cheat.  Kent, 

(4)  8.  A  heavy  stroke,   or  fall. 
North. 

Flambe, 


^  ^^^QCkft.. 
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In  fine,  madam,  were  there  not  hopes 
of  seeing  once  more  your  angelical  self, 
and  receiving  some  benediction  from  the 
flambos  of  your  eyes,  I  could  presently 
resolve  to  commence  blindness;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  oriental  perfumes 
that  come  from  your  breath,  it  should 
nbt  be  long  before  I  should  put  a  period 
to  my  own. 

£achard*s  Observations,  1671,  p.  178. 

fLAUEDipart.p.  Inflamed.  Spenser. 

Flame-few,  #.  The  bright  reflec- 
tion of  the  moon  in  the  water. 

Flammakin,  8,  A  blowsy  slatternly 
wench.  Devon. 

Flammb,  v.  To  flame ;  to  glitter. 

Flam-new,  a<^'.  Quite  new.  Comtv. 

Flampoyntes,  1  «.  A  sort  of  pork 
flaumpeyns,  j  pies. 

Flampoyntes.  Take  gode  enturlarded 
porke,  Hud  settle  hit,  uud  hewe  hit,  and 
grinde  it  smalle ;  and  do  therto  gode  fat 
chese  grated,  and  sugur,  and  gode  pon- 
der ;  then  take  and  make  coffyns  of  thre 
ynche  depe,  and  do  al  this  therin ;  and 
make  a  thynne  foyle  of  paste,  and  cut 
oute  thereof  smale  poyntes,  and  trie  hom 
in  grese,  and  stike  horn  in  the  farse,  and 
bake  hit,  and  serve  hit  forthe. 

Warner,  Ant.  Cul.,  p.  66. 

Flan,  (1)  adj.  Broad  and  large. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Shallow.  Cumb, 

(3)  8.  A  small  round  net,  placed 
over  a  hole,  to  catch  a  rabbit. 
Northampt. 

Flancanterkin,  8.  The  white  rot. 
Somer8et. 

Flancardes,  8.  Coverings  for  the 
flanks  of  horses. 

Flanch,  *.  A  projection.  North. 

Flandan,  8.  "A  kind  of  a  pinner 
join'd  with  a  cornet."  Ladie8 
Dictionary^  1694. 

Flanderkin,  8.  A  native  of  Flan- 
ders. 

I  find  him  to  be  a  man  of  more  bulk 
than  brain,  in  short,  a  swagbelly'd  flan- 
derkin. Durfey,  Marriage-hater  matched. 

Flanb,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  flay. 
Flang,  v.  To  slam  a  door.  Su;0^. 
Flange,  v.  To  project  out.  Var.  d. 
Flangy,  adj.  Shallow.  Var.  d. 


Flanker,  (1)  ».     To  throw  out 

sparks. 

(2)  8.  A  spark  of  fire.  West. 

Flannen,  8.  Flannel.  Voir  d, 

Flant,  v.  To  flaunt. 

And  I  shall  ^n^  it  in  the  park  with  my 
grey  Flanders,  crowd  the  walk  with  m; 
equipage,  and  be  the  envy  of  all  the 
butternyes  in  town. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 

Flantum,  adj.  Flabby.  Leie. 

Flap,  (1)  v.  To  strike ;  to  slap. 

Alle  the  flesche  of  the  fianke 
Keflappes  in  sondyre. 

Marte  Arthure. 

Bascall  dost^^e  me  in  the  mouth  with 

tailer; 
And  tell'st  thou  me  of  haberdasher's  ware? 
Eowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1618. 

(2)  8.  A  stroke,  or  touch. 

(3)  To  turn  a  pancake  over  by  a 
shake  of  the  pan.  East. 

(4)  8.  Anything  that  flaps. 

(5)  *.  A  gadding  woman.  Dwh. 
Flap-dock,  s.  Foxglove.  Dewn. 
Flapdoodle,  s.      The  pretended 

nourishment  of  fools.   West. 
Flap-dragon,  8.   (1)  Raisins,  Ac, 

taken  out  of  flaming  spirits  and 

swallowed.     An   old  Christmas 

amusement  for  children. 

(2)  The  lues  venerea. 
Flape,  v.    To  make  a  noise  when 

sipping   liquids   with    a  spoon. 

Northampt, 
Flap-jack,  s.     (1)  A  pancake;  an 

apple-puff. 

And  'tis  in  reouest  among  gentlemen's 
daughters  to  devour  their  cheese-cakes, 
apple-pies,  cream  and  custards,  fiap- 
jacks,  and  pan-puddings. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PL,  x,  353. 

(2)  The  lapwing.  Suffolk. 

(3)  A  flat  thin  piece  of  meat. 
East. 

Flapper,  s.    A  young  duck  which 

has  just  taken  wing. 
Flappb-sawce,  8.   A  glutton. 

Nowe  hathe  this  glutton,  i.  ihisfiappe' 
savoce,  the  thyng  that  he  may  plen- 
tuously  swallowe  downe  hole. 

Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

Flappy,  8.  Wild ;  unsteady.  Nm^th, 
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Flaps,  «.  Broad  mashrooihs.  East. 
Flapsb,  (1)  v.  To  speak  flippantly. 

(2)  8.    An  impertineut  fellow. 

Beds. 
Flapsy,  adj.  Flabby.  Beds. 
Flare,  s.     (1)  Fat  round  a  pig's 

kidney.  Var.  d. 

(2)  Spittle.  Somerset. 
Flarneck,  v.    To  flaunt  vulgarly. 

East. 
Flarrance,  *.  A  bustle,  or  hurry. 

Norf. 
Flash,  (1)  v.  To  dash. 

(2)  ».  A  perriwig.  North. 

(3)  *.  A  sheaf  of  arrows. 

(4)  V.  To  trim  a  hedge.  East. 

(5)  s.  A  pool.  See  Flosche. 

(6)  To  make  a /lash,  to  let  boats 
down  through  a  lock.  West.  To 
cut  a/lash,  to  make  a  show  for 
a  short  time. 

Flashes,  s.    The  hot  stages  of  a 
fever.  South. 

Flashy,  adj.  (1)  Showy;  gay. 
(2)  Loose ;  insipid. 

Flasker,  v.  (1)  To  flutter.  North. 
(2)  To  choke,  or  stifle. 

Flasket,  s.    A  clothes-basket;  a 
shallow  washing-tub. 

Flaskin,  *.  A  small  cask  for  carry- 
ing liquor  to  the  field.   Yorksh. 

Flat,  (1)  s.  A  blow,  or  flap. 

(2)  s.  A  smooth  level  place ;  a 
field. 

(3)  s.  A  hollow  in  a  field.  Glouc. 

(4)  adj.  Sorrowful ;  out  of  spirits. 

(5)  8.  A  simpleton. 

(6)  adv.  Entirely. 

(7)  s.  A  shallow  basket,  made  of 
peeled  osiers.  Nortkampt. 

FlXt-back,  *.  A  knife.  North. 
Flat-caps,  *.  A  nick-name  for  the 

citizens  of  London,  who  wore 

flat  caps ;  a  cockney. 

Shew  us  (I  pray)  some  reason  how  it  haps, 
That  we  are  ever  bound  to  wea^e/a^cfl]JJ, 
As  though  we  had  unto  a  citie's  trade 
Bin  prentises,  and  so  were  free-men  made. 
BowlandSt  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Flatch,  v.  To  flatter.  North. 


Flatchet,  8.  The  stomach.  Devon. 
Flath,  s.  Filth ;  ordure.  West. 
Flathb,  8.  The  ray.  Pr.  P. 
Flat-iron,  s.    An  iron  without  a 

box. 
Flative,  adj.  Flatulent. 
Flatling,    1  adv.  Flat.   To  strike 
flatlong,  ] flatling,     to     strike 

with  the  flat  side. 
Flatlins,  adv.  Peremptory.  North. 
Flat-milk,   s.      Skimmed   milk. 

Line. 
Flatour,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  flatterer. 
Flat-rhan,  8.      Stratas  of  coal. 

Staj^. 
Flats,  s.    (1)  A  general  term  for 

small  fresh-water  fish.  St^oUe. 

(2)  The  slightly  burnt  bricks  on 

the  top  of  a  kiln.  East. 
Flat-stone,  s.  A  measure  of  iron- 
stone. 
Flatten,  v.  (J.'N.)  To  slap. 
Flatter-dock,  s.      Pond   weed. 

Chesh. 
Flaugh,  (1)  ».  To  flay.  Flaugher, 

a  flayer.    See  Flawe. 

Well,  well,  go  in  and  nohit  your  back, 
neighbour,  you  have  been  finely  ^tMrA'<<, 
ha,  ha,  ha;  sir,  you  are  an  excellent 
fiavgher,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Bavenscroft,  London  Cuckolds,  1683. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Flew ;  fled. 
Flaughter,  (1)  V.    To  frighten. 

Yorksh. 

(2)  *.  Thin  turf.  North. 
Flaumpeyns.  See  Flampoyntes. 
Flaun,  8.  A  sort  of  baked  custard. 

Fill  oven  full  offiauns,  Ginny  pass  not  for 

sleep. 
To-morrow  thy  father  his  wake-day  will 

keep.  Tusser. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with 

fiavms  and  custards  stor'd, 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a 

lord.  Drajft.,  Nymphal.,  6. 

This  quarter  is  welcome  to  ^oung  lads 
and  lasses ;  for  now  comes  in  a  whole 
Spring  tide  of  cherries,  gooseberries, 
rasberries,  genitins,  peascods,  custards, 
cheese-cakes, /2ai0n«,  and  fools. 

Foot  Robin,  1738. 

Flaunts,  *.  Fineries.  Shakesp. 
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Flaut,  *.  A  roll  of  wool  ready  for 

spinning.  North, 
Flavbr,  ».  Froth ;  foam.  Line. 
YhKw,  9.    (1)  A  violent  storm  of 

wind. 

What/awi,  and  whirles  of  weather, 
Or  rather  storma,  have  been  aloft  these 
three  days.         B.  ^  JF7.,  Tilgrim,  iii,  6. 

(2)  A  quarrel. 

(3)  A  thick  cake  of  ice. 
Flawch,  V,      (1)  To  spread  the 

mouth  affectedly,  like  a  country 
bumpkin.  EoBt. 
(2)  To  dress  showily 
Flawe,  (1)  ».      To  flay.    Fr.  P. 
Still  in  use  in  Sussex.     Compare 
tan-flawing.  To  bark  timber.  iTen^. 

(2)  «.  A  spark. 

Tille  ih&flawes  of  fyre 
Flawmes  one  theire  helmes. 

Morte  Arthure. 

(3)  adj.  Yellow. 

(4)  8.    A  square  piece  of  heath- 
turf,  dried  for  fuel.   Yorksh. 

Flawght,  8.  A  flake  of  snow. 
Flawps,  8.    An  awkward,  slovenly 

person.  North. 
Flaxen,  v.    To  beat,  or  thrash. 

Northampt. 
Flaxen-egg,  «.    An  abortive  egg. 

Devon. 
Flax-wife,  8.  A  woman  wlio  spins. 
Flay,  (1)  &.  To  mix.  An  old  term 

in  cookery. 

(2)  To  take  the  chill  off  liquor. 

(3)  V.  To  pare  turf  from  meadow- 
land  with  a  breast-plough.  West, 

(4)  To  frighten.  Flay  some  y  fright- 
ful. North. 

Flat-boggard,  *.    A  hobgoblin. 
North, 

Flay-craw,  8.  A  scarecrow.   Cra- 
ven, 

Flayre,  8.  Smell ;  odour. 

Flaze,  (1)  V,  To  blaze. 
(2)  *.  A  smoky  flame. 

Flazz,  adj.  Newly  fledged.  Kent. 

Flazzard,  8.     A  stout  flaunting 
woman.  Ecist. 

Flea,  v.  (1)  To  flay.  North, 


(2)  To  send  one  away  with  aflM 

in  his  eaPf  to  dismiss  him  with  a 

rebuke.    A  very  old  phrase. 
Flea-bite,  s.  A  trifling  hurt. 
Flea-bitten,  adj.       Of   a    dark 

speckled  colour. 
Fleaches,  8,  The  pieces  into  which 

timber  is  divided  by  the  saw. 

East. 
Flead,(1)«.  Lard.  Kent  and  Suss. 

(2)  pret,  t.  Stood.  Cumb, 
Flea-dock,  s.  The  butter-burr. 
Fleak,  (1)  s.  A  small  lock,  thread, 

or  twist. 

(2)  8,  A  little  insignificant  person. 

(3)  V.  To  tire,  or  exhaust.  North. 

(4)  s.  A  flounder.  Northunib, 

(5)  8,  A  variegated  snail-shelL 
Line, 

(6)  8,  A  sort  of  hurdle. 

(7)  8,  A  rack  for  bacon.  North. 
Fleakjno,  8.      Small    spreading 

branches  put  as  a  first  layer  over 
the  rafters  in  thatching.  East. 

Fleaky,  adj.  Flabby.  North. 

Fleam,  *.  A  water-course.  North. 

Fleamy,  adj.  Clotted  vnth  blood. 
Line, 

fhEAUfpart.p.  Flayed. 

Fleash,  8.  The  substance  under 
the  rind  of  herbs. 

Ylubled,  part,  p,  (A.'N.)  Enfee- 
bled. 

Flebring,  8.  Slander.  Skinner, 

Flecche,  v.  To  separate  from ;  to 
quit. 

Fleck,  (1)  v.  (J.-S.)     To  spot 

Piers  PL 

Wt'W  fleck  our  white  steeds  in  your  Chris- 
tian blood.  Four  Prentices,  0.  PI.,  x,  683. 

And  full  of  gergon  as  is  hflecken  pye. 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  235. 

(2)  8.  A  crack,  or  defect ;  a  spot. 
North, 

(3)  V.  To  fly.  Chesh. 

(4)  s.  A  flitch.  Northunib. 

(5)  «.  Lightning.  East. 

(6)  V.  To  comb.  Hence ^cfc«i- 
comby  a  comb  with  large  teeth. 
South. 
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(7)  V.  To  rob  of.  Eatt. 

(8)  9,  A  sore  place  in  the  flesh 
where  the  skin  is  rubbed  off. 
Line,  Also,  the  flesh  itself. 

(9)  «.  The  down  of  animals.  EasL 
YLECKKDf part p,  {A,'N.)  Arched ; 

vaulted. 

Fleckstone,  1  «.  A  small  stone 
FLEEKSTONE,  J  uscd  in  Spinning. 

Flect,  v.  To  allure.  HaU. 

Flbcten,  v.  To  abound.  Skinner, 

Fled,  adj.  Damaged  by  the  fly,  or 
wet  weather.  Shropsh, 

Flsdgers.  Same  as  Flappers, 

Flee,  (1)  v.  To  fly. 
•  (2)  ».  A  fly.  North. 

Flee-by-the-sky,  ff.  A  flighty  per- 
son. North, 

Fleech,  (1)  8,  A  turn.  Nash, 
(2)  V.  To  wheedle.  North, 

Flee-flowns,  8,  Fly-blows  in 
meat.  Dorset. 

Fleeing-eather,  8,  The  dragon- 
fly. North. 

Fleek,  8.  A  flitch.  North, 

Fleen,  8.  pi.  Fleas. 

Fleenurt,  8.  A  yellow  field  flower. 
Lane, 

Fleer,  (1)  v.  To  laugh,  or  sneer. 
"  ijleere,  I  make  an  yvell  coun- 
tenaunce  with  the  mouthe  by 
uncoveryng  of  the  tethe.''  Pals- 
grave, 

A  craf^  fellow  I  feare,  he  is  so  fall  of 
courtesie,  and  some  cousoning  com- 
panion, he  hafh  such  nfiearing  counte- 
nance; now  he  eieth  you,  sir,  his  head 
is  bare.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

A  smooth-tongu'd  fellow  of  our  citty 
fashion, 

That  with  What  lack  you?  gives  his  salu- 
tation, 

kaAiUering  fawnes,  and  fawning  flatters 
all, 

Claimed  quaintance  of  a  country-man  at's 
stalL  Rowlands,  Kn.  of  Sp.  /•  2>>. 

(2)  8,   A  sneer ;  a  contemptuous 

look. 

Do  hut  encare  yourself. 
And  mark  ihe)Ie«r«,  the  gibes,  and  notable 

scorns 
That  dwell  in  er'ry  region  of  his  face. 

Shaka.,  OtheU.,  ir,  1. 


Fleet,  (1)  v.  To  float.  South. 

(2)  8.  A  salt-water  tide  creek. 

(3)  8,  Any  stream ;  water. 

(4)  V,  To  skim  milk,  or  any 
other  liquor.  Fleet-milkf  skim- 
med milk.  Fleetings,  curds. 
Fleetinff'dish,  a  shallow  dish  for 
skimming  off  the  cream.  North. 
(b)adj.  Shallow.  Pr,  P.  Still 
used  in  several  dialects. 

(6)  8.  The  windward  side.  Somer- 
set, 

(7)  V.    To  gutter,  as  a  candle. 
Glove, 

Fleeting,  s,  A  perquisite.  Line, 
Flege,  8,   Sedge  grass.    MS,  Ibth 

eent, 
Flegel,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  flagelet. 
Flegg,  8.  A  fly.  Northumb. 
Flegge,  adj,    (J.'N.)       Severe; 

terrible. 
Flegged,  adj,  (1)  Fledged.  East. 

(2)  Parted ;  shaped. 
Fleih,  part.  p.  Flew ;  fled. 
Fleingall,  8.  A  kestrel  hawk. 
Fleinge,  adj.  Flying  about. 

In  the  begininge  of  Feb.  1587  and  in  all 
that  moneth,  ther  was  many  lies  and 
fleinge  talles,  and  strange  newes  and 
rumours,  verie  many  like  to  make  an 
nprore,  which  made  many  folkes  almoste 
at  their  wites  end  to  hear  therof. 

MS.  Ashm.,9S^,  fol.  156. 

Flbiter,  V,  To  prop  the  bank  of  a 

brook  damaged  by  a  flood.  Derb, 
Tleked,  part.  p.  Bent. 
Flekrand.  Smiling.  R.  de  Brunne, 
Flem,  8,  A  farrier's  lancet. 
Flehe,  (1)  *.    {A,'N.)  A  river,  or 

stream. 
2)  8,    A  large  trench  cut  for 

draining.  West, 

(3)v.{A.'S.)  To  banish.  Flemer, 

a  banisher. 
fLUMKj},  part,  p.  Burnt. 
Flemnous,*.  a  phlegmatic  person. 
TLEVf8.pl.  Fleas. 
Flene,  V,  (A,'S.)  To  fly. 
Fleoten,  V,  {A.-S.)    To  float;  to 

sail. 
Flbpper,  (1)  8.   The  under  lip. 
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(2)  V.  To  hang  the  Hp.  North, 
Flbrye,  V,  To  fleer. 
Fleschblthede,  «.  (A,'S.)  Flesh- 

liness;  carnality. 
Flesh,  (1)  o.  To  fatten. 

(2)  To  strengthen ;  to  incite. 

(3)  Flesh  and  feU,  muscle  and 
skin. 

Flesh-axe,  a.  A  cleaver. 

Fleshing-beam,  1  «.  A  wooden  \o- 
FLESH-BEAM,      J  stTument    used 
by  tanners  to  suspend  the  hides 
to  be  dressed. 

Fleshly,  adj.  Flexible. 

Fleshment,  8.    Pride,  encouraged 
by  success. 

Flesshamyls,  8.  Shambles. 

Flet,  8.  (J.-S.)    A  floor ;  a  cham- 
ber ;  a  field. 

Fletch,  8.  A  plank.  Northampt. 

Flet-cheese,  8.    Cheese  made  of 
skimmed  milk.  Ea8t. 

Fletcher,  ».  {A.-N.)     An  arrow- 
maker. 

Fletchered,  adj.       (1)    Having 
variegated   feathers,   applied  to 
poultry. 
(2)  Red,  applied  to  a  horse.  Suff. 

Fletghes,  a.    Green  pods  of  peas. 
East. 

Flete,  (1)  V.  To  float. 

The  order  of  the  fyldes  and  medows 
beluiigynge  to  Shotterey,  and  how  many 
acres  the  farmer  showd  have  lyeng  and 
fletyng.  Stratford  MS. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Flew.  Gawayne. 
Fletere,  ».  To  flitter.  Lydg. 
Fletmitte,  *.       Skimmed    milk. 

North. 
Fletsher,  8.    A  young  peas-cod. 

East. 
Flett,  (1)  8.  A  fliting,  or  scolding. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Flitted. 
Fleuks,  8.  Vermin  in  the  livers  of 

diseased  sheep.  Var.  d. 
Flew,  (1)  a(^'.  Shallow.  ^^FleweoT 

not  deape,  but  as  one  maye  wade. 

Brevia."    Huloet.    Still  used  in 

this  sense  in  Somerset. 

(2)  adj.  Washy ;  tender.  North. 


(3)  8.  The  down  of  smimals. 
Var.  d. 

(4)  8.  A  sort  of  fishing-net. 

(5)  8.  A  lancet.  Midi,  C. 

(6)  «.  The  chap  of  a  bound. 
FlBwedf  having  large  hanging 
chaps. 

(7)  adj.  Weak;  delicate.  Berks. 
Flewke,  1  «.      A  kind  of  fish;  a 

FLOKE,  J  species  of  plaice;  the 
tunnev. 
Flewort,  8.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

^"^^'      }..  Flesh. 

FLEYCH,  J 

Flexy,  V.  To  fly. 

fLEYfpret.  t.    Fled. 

Fleybr,  a.    A  kidney.   MS.  ibih 

cent. 
Fleynb,  part.  p.    Banished.  Rob. 

Glouc. 
Fleys,  *.  (1)  Fleas ;  flies. 

(2)  A  fleece. 
Fltbbergibbe,  s.  a  sycophant. 

And  when  these  flatterers  and  fiUthn- 
gibbes  another  day  shall  come  and  chiw 
you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  answer 
them  thus.       Latimer,  Sermons,  foL  39. 

Flibbergibber,  s.   a  lying  knave. 
Flittertigibbet,  8.  The  name  of 

a  fiend. 
Flick,  {I)  a.   A  flitch  of  bacon. 

(2)  8.  The  fatty  membrane  in  the 
stomach  of  animals.   West. 

(3)  a.  A  slight  blow. 

(4)  V.   To  give  a  jerk. 

(5)  a.  A  trial.  South. 

(6)  V.  To  lap  up.  South. 

(7)  a.  The  down  of  animals.  £iw/. 
Flicker,  v.  (1)  (A.~S.)   To  flutter. 

(2)  To  embrace. 
Flicker-mouse,  a.  A  bat. 
Flickets,  a.   Blushes.  Devon. 
Flick-tooth-comb.  Acoarsecomb. 

Somerset. 
Flidder,  a.  A  limpet.  North. 
¥lig,  adj.  Fledged.  Palsgrave.  Still 

used  in  Cheshire. 
Fliggard,  s.   a  kite  of  a  diamond 

form.   Yorkah. 
Fligg-dust,  a.  The  dust  left  in  the 
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nest  after  the  yoang  birds  are 

flown.  Northampt, 
Fliggbd,  adj.  (1)  Fledged.  Var.  d. 

(2)  Entangled.  Line, 
Fligoer,  v.   To  flutter.  Var.  d. 
Fliggeks,  (1)  8.  A  plant ;  the  com- 
mon flag.  East. 

(2)  Young  birds,  ready  to  fly. 
Fligher,  «.   A  ship's  mast. 
Flight,    (1)   v.     To   dispute;  to 

contend. 

(2)  8.  A  scolding  match.  North. 

'3)  8.  A  light  arrow. 

[4)  8.  A  light  fall  of  snow.  Oafd. 

C5)  8.  The  chaff  of  oats.  East. 

(6)  8.  The  first  swarm  of  bees. 

{7)8.    A  second  swarm  of  bees. 

East. 

(8)  s.  Sea-fowl  shooting.  South. 

(9)  8.  The  flight  of  an  arrow, 
about  a  fifth  part  of  a  mile,  called 
also  h  flight-shot. 

Flighten,  v.  To  scold.  North. 
FiiiGHTBR,  8.    A  spark;  an  ember. 

North. 
Flights, (1)«.  Turfcut  into  squares 

for  fuel.  Lane. 

(2)  The  chaff  of  com. 
Flig-me-oairey,    8.     A   gaudily 

dressed,  but  untidy  girl.  North. 
Fligness,  8,   Plumage.  Palsg. 
Flim-flam,  (1)9.   A  lie;  nonsense. 

(2)  adj.  False ;  nonsensical. 
Flindbr-mouse,  8.  A  bat.  South. 
Flinders,  s.  Fragments.  North. 
VLiifKfpart.p.   Flown. 
Fling,  (1)  v.    To  kick;  to  resent. 

Devon. 

(2)  V.  To  baffle,  or  disappoint. 
North. 

(3)  V.  To  dance,  by  throwing  out 
the  legs.  North. 

(4)  *.  A  finch.  Line. 
Flinging-tree,  s.  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber hung  as  a  partition  in  a  stall. 
North. 

Flinkbt,  8.   A  long  narrow  slip  of 

land.  Northampt. 
Eli  NTS,    8.      Refuse    barley    in 

making. 


Flip,  (1)  v.  To  fillip;  to  jerk.  So- 
merset. To  flip  upf  to  turn  up 
the  sleeves. 

(2)  8.  A  slight  blow.  East. 

(3)  9.  A  drink  made  of  beer,  gin, 

and  coarse  sugar.  Suffolk. 

This  BBxaefiipp  and  punch  are  rare  drinks. 
ShadweU,  The  Seowrers,  1691. 

(4)  adj.  Flippant;  nimble.  Devon. 
Flipe,  (1)  V.  To  pull  off.  North. 

(2)  8.  The  brim  of  a  hat. 

(3)  8.  A  flake  of  snow. 

Flippant,  adj.  Lively;  gay. 

I  just  met  my  doctor,  and  he  has  giv'n 
me  the  rarest  cordial — methiuks  1  am 
BO  flippant  I — Now,  my  little  mouse, 
how  do  you  ?    Shall  we  walk  in  ? 

The  Cheats,  1662. 

Flipper-de-flappbr,    8.     Noise 

and  confusion  caused  by  show. 

Sussex. 
Flippbring,  8.  Weeping.  North. 
Flippity-flop,  adj.  Awkward  in 

fine  clothes.  Warw. 
Flire,  v.  To  fleer. 
Flirk,  V.    To  jerk,  or  flip  about. 

Wilts. 
Flirt,   v.     To  move  nimbly;    to 

speak  lightly  or  sarcastically. 
Flirt-gill,         1  «.     A    forward 
flirt-gillian,  >and  unconstant 
FLiRTiGiG,         J  girl ;  a  woman 

of  light  behaviour. 

You  heard  him  take  me  up  like  a  flirt -gill. 
B.  ^Fl.,  Kn.  ofB.  Festle,  iv,  1. 

Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke 
As  1  had  been  a  maukin,  hfiurt-gillian. 

B.  irF.,  Chances,  iii,  1. 

Flirtigig,  (1)  8.  A  wanton  girl. 

(2)  8.  A  pet ;  a  passion. 
Flish,  adj.  Fledged.  Devon. 
Flisk,  (1)  V.     To  skip,   to  flirt 

about ;  to  wince.  North. 

Were  fannes,  and  flap|)es  of  feathers  fond, 

to  flit  away  the  flisking  flies, 
As  taile  of  mare  that  hangs  on  ground, 
when  heat  of  summer  doth  arrise. 
The  wit  of  women  we  might  praise 
I'or  finding  out  so  great  an  ease. 

Gcsson's  Pleasant  Quippes,  1596. 


(2)  V. 
Line. 


To  flick,  as  with  a  whip. 
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(3)  »,  A  coarse  comb.  West. 

(4)  9,  A  bundle  of  white  rods  to 
brush  away  cobwebs  and  dust. 
Giouc, 

Flit,   (1)  v.    To  fly;  to  escape. 
Spenser. 

(2)  V,  To  remove;  to  change 
one's  residence. 

(3)  V.  To  leave  work  unfinished. 
West 
(4^  adj.  Shallow ;  thin.  Sussex. 

(5)  V.  To  tether. 
Flitch,  (1)  v.  To  move  from  place 

to  place.  Notf. 

i2)adj.  Officious;  lively.  Wilis. 

Flitchen,  s.    a  flitch  of  bacon. 

West. 

Tower  flitchiTu  of  bacon  and  Martlemas 
beef.   Inventory,  Stratford  on  Avon  MSS. 

Flitr,  v.  {J.-S.)  (1)  To  scold;  to 

brawl.   Still  used  in  the  North. 

(2)  To  flit ;  to  fly. 
Fliter,  s.  a  scold.  North. 
Flitten,  v.     To  remove  a  horse 

into  fresh  pasture.  Oxfordsh. 
Flitter,  (1)  v.  To  droop.  Line. 

(2)  V.   To  scatter  in  pieces. 
Flittering,  adj,  (1)  Floating. 

(2)  Sleety.  Dorset. 
Flitter-mouse.       See     Flinders 

mouse. 
Flitters,  *.    (1)     Pieces;    rags. 

Somerset. 

(2)  Small  pancakes.  South. 

(3)  The  residue  of  the  leaf  of  a 
fig,  in  making  lard.  Northampt. 

Flix,  s.{l)  The  flux. 

(2)  The  fur  of  a  hare.  Kent. 
Fliz,  8.    A  splinter.  North.    Fliz- 

zoms,  flying  particles;  sediment 

of  flour.  East. 
Flizzen,  v.   To  laugh  sarcastically. 

North. 
Flytterynge,  pret.  a.    "Lyght- 

nynge,  and  not  flytterynge  J^  The 

Festyvall,  1528,  fol.  xliv. 
Flo,  (1)  *.  {A.'S.)    A.n  arrow. 

(2)  V.    To  flay. 
Float,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)    Flood. 

(2)  8.  A  kind  of  raft.  North. 


FLO 


(3^9.  To  irrigate  land.  West. 

(4)  V.  To  pare  off  the  sward. 
Floating'Shoveh  a  shovel  for  cat- 
ting turf.  Shropsh, 

(5)  pret,  t  Chid,  or  scolded. 
Yorish. 

Float-grass,  s.   Grass  growing  in 

swampy  ground.  Devon. 
Floating,    s.    Hemorrhage.   So- 

merset. 
Floats,  «.     The  wooden  firames 

that  hang  over  the  sides  of  a 

waggon.  East. 
Float- whey,  s.  Curds  made  from 

whey.  Northumb. 
Floaty,  s.  Rank, as  herbage.  Devon. 
Flobber,  (I)  s.  Loose  flabby  flesh. 

Northampt. 

(2)  V.  To  hang  loose. 
Floccifend,  v.  (Lat.)  To  despise; 

to  make  no  account  of. 
Flock,  s.  A  hurdle.  Devon. 
Flocket,      1  «.  a  loose  garment 
FLOKKARD,  J  with  large  sleeves, 

worn  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 

cent.  Skelton,  ii,  16(1. 
Flockly,  adv.    In  ambush;  in  a 

heap.    "  Flocklyey  or  in  a  bushe- 

ment.  Confertim."  Huloet. 
Flock-let,  s.    a  mark  on  sheep 

reaching  from   the  hip  to  the 

bucket  joint.  East. 
Flockmel,  adv.  {A.-S.)  In  a  flock. 
Flock-powder,  s.    A  powder  ap- 
plied to  cloth,  to  make  it  appear 

thick. 

If  his  cloth  be  xvii.  yeards  long,  he  will 
set  him  on  a  rack,  and  stretch  him  out 
with  ropes,  and  racke  him  till  the 
sinewes  shrinke  a^ine,  whiles  he  hath 
brought  him  to  xviii.  yeards.  When  they 
have  brought  him  to  that  perfection, 
they  have  a  pretie  feate  to  thicke  him 
againe.  He  makes  me  a  powder  for  it, 
and  plaies  the  poticarie,  they  call  it 
flocke-powder,  tliey  do  so  incorporate  it 
to  the  cloth,  that  it  is  wonderfull  to 
consider,  truly  a  ^ood  invention.  Oh 
that  so  goodly  wits  should  be  so  ill 
applied !  they  may  wel  deceive  the  peo- 
ple, but  they  cannot  deceive  GU>d. 

Latimer's  Sermon*. 

Flocks,  s.  (1)  Inferior  wool. 
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(2)  Sediment ;  refuse. 

Flocky,  adj.  Over-ripe:  woolly. 
Sufolk, 

FLODDBULEjytodJ,  Covered;  adorned. 
Line. 

Floddeb-uP)  v»  To  stop  up  a  wa- 
ter-coarse. Craven. 

Flode,  pret,  t.  Abounded.  Skinner. 

Flogged,  s.  Wearied.  Oxon, 

Floistkring,  adJ,  Skittish.  West. 

Floits,  *.  Disorder.  Yorksh. 

FloitYi  8.  A  flag  thick  at  one  end 
and  small  at  the  other.  North. 

Floke,  1  8.  {A.'S.floc.)  Aflounder. 
FLOOKy  J  See  Flewke. 

Flokynglyche,  adv.  In  flocks. 

Flomax,  adj.  Untidy.  Warw. 

Flome,  *.  (A.-N.)  A  river. 

Flome,  pi.  oiyio,  (A.'S.)  Arrows. 

FiiOOD,  8.  A  heavy  rain.  Devon, 

Floor,  8.  400  cubic  feet  of  earth. 
Line. 

Floor-bank,  8.  A  bank  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side.  East. 

Flooser,  8.  If  a  person  does  any- 
thing extraordinary  well  he  is 
said  to  be  hftoosery  as  "  Jack's  a 
flooser  at  skittles."  Line. 

Flop,  (1)  v.  To  outspread.  North' 
ampt. 

(2)  8.    A  mass  of  thin  mud. 
JDorset. 

(3)  adj.    Plump ;  flat. 

(4)  8.  The  scrotum.  Somerset. 

(5)  V.  To  beat  the  wings. 
?6)  V.  To  pour  in  hastily. 
{7)v.  To  throb. 

Flop-jack,  8.  A  small  pasty.  Glouc, 
See  Flap-jack. 

Flopebs,  8.  Full  fledged  birds  just 
ready  to  leave  the  nest.  East. 

Floppbb,  8.  An  under-petticoat. 
Comw. 

Floppeb-mouthed,  adj.  Blubber- 
lipped.  Lane. 

Flobe,  *.  {A.'N.)  Flower. 

Flobbncb,  8.  Florins. 

Flobentine,  *.  A  sort  of  pie  cus- 
tard, made  originally  at  Florence. 
It  has  remained  till  late  in  the 


last  century  as  a  Christmas  dish, 
though  perhaps  the  composition 
of  it  varied,  as  they  were  then 
called  apple  florentines.  They 
consisted,  we  are  told,  of  an  im- 
mensely large  dish  of  pewter, 
fiUed  with  good  baking  apples, 
sugar,  and  lemon,  to  the  very 
brim ;  with  a  roll  of  rich  paste  as 
a  covering — pie  fashion.  When 
baked,  and  before  serving  up, 
the  upper  crust,  or  lid,  was 
taken  off. 

If  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  Florentines^ 
By  some  late  statute  be  created  treason. 
B.^m.,  Woman Hater»y»i. 

1  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we 
have  the  art  of  making  custards,  which 
are  therefore  called  Florentines. 

Cotgrave,  Wifs InterpretsTflGTl. 

(2)  A  sort  of  silk. 
Flobbey,!       a  blue  dye, 

PLUBBY,  J  ' 

Flobschabe,  s.  a  decorator.  Pr. 
P.   See  Flourish. 

Flosche,  8.  A  pit,  or  pool.  Flosh' 
hoUj  the  hole  which  receives  the 
waste  water  from  a  mill-pond. 

Flossy,  s.  A  slattern.  Craven. 

Flosteb,  v.  To  be  very  gay.  Devon, 

Flote,  (1)  *.  (A.-S.)  A  wave. 
Minsheu.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  in  this  sense  in  the  Tem- 
pest. 

(2)  8.    A  dilution. 

When  the  madere  is  vnflotte,  breke  hit 
smalle  that  there  be  no  ballys.  for  to 
every  ^erde  50  moste  take  a  pownd  of 
madere.  Porkington  MS. 

Item,  for  the  masterynge,  je  moste  cast 
owte  50wre  olde  flote  of  ^owre  made> 
rynge,  and  make  a  newe  flote  for  tout 
masterynge  of  clene  water  in  your  lede 
competently  as  wolle  serve  50W.       lb. 

(3)  V.  To  be  diluted. 

To  make  rede  water;  takebrasylle  that 
flotyn,  and  put  hit  into   an  erthyne 

eotte,  with  ly  made  of  lyme,  that  hit 
e  wesshe,  and  sethe  hit  to  the  halven- 
dele.  Jb. 

(4)  *.  Dew.  Surrey. 

(5)  8.  A  sort  of  rough  boat,  user* 
formerlv  on  the  Severn. 
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(&)part.p.  Grieved. 
Floted,  adj.  Flooded ;  watery. 
Flotbn,  adj.  Distant. 
Floter,       1„.  (^..5.)  To  float. 

FLOTTKRE,  J         '' 

Flothery,    adj.      Slovenly,    and 

showy.   Var,  d. 
Flothre,  *.  Flakes  of  snow. 
Flotis,  8.  (A.'S.)    The  froth  from 

boiling. 
Flotsam,  ».  Goods  floating  on  the 

sea. 
Flottb,  t>.  To  flow. 
Flotten-milk.  See  Fletmitte. 
Flough,  (1)  adj.    Bleak;  windy. 

North. 

(2)  8.  A  flea.  Chesh. 
Floughter,  v.  To  terrify.  North. 
Floundab,  #.  A  flounder.  Suffolk. 
Flounders,  *.    Animals  found  in 

the  livers  of  rotten  sheep.  Su88ex. 
Flount,  v.  To  strut  about  in  gaudy 

dress.  Var.  d. 
Flour,  8.   Soft  thread  or  silk  hang- 
ing loosely,  as  on  a  tasseL 
Flourette,    8.    {Fr.)     A    small 

flower. 
Flourish,  (1)  v.  To  ornament. 

(2)  «.   A  blossom.  North. 
Flouron,  8.  {Fr.)    A    border  of 

flower-work. 
Flout,  (1)  s.  A  boy's  whistle.  So- 
merset. 
(2)8.  A  truss,  or  bundle.  Warw. 

Besyde  my  bed  thou  mnst  goe 
And  take  up  ajloute  of  strawe. 

MS.  Jshmole  61,  zv.  cent. 

(3)  V.  To  express  anger  by  ges- 
tures. Berks. 

Floutersome,  adj.  Frolicksome. 
North. 

Flow,  adj.    Untractable.  North. 

Flowch,  8.  An  old  term  of  re- 
proach. 

Flower-tabby,  adj.   A  silk  ? 

1668,  March  26th.  "To  the  duke  of 
York's  house  to  see  the  new  play,  called 
•The  Man  is  the  Master;'  when  the 
house  was  (for  the  hour),  it  being  not 
one  o'clock,  very  fulL    My  wife  extra- 
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ordinary  fine  in  hear  fiover-tabhjf  niit^ 
and  every  body  in  love  with  it;  and 
indeed  she  is  very  handsome  in  it." 

f  LOWER,  V.  {A.'N.)  To  foam. 
Flov^ery,  fld;.    Florid.  North. 
Flowish,  a^.  Immodest.  North. 
Flowr,  8.  A  flaw  or  imperfection. 

Heywood,  1556. 
Flowt,  8.  {A.-S.)   Flood;  a  wave. 
FLOvrriNO,*.   Carding  wool  to  spin 

in  the  mixture.  North. 
Floyobne,  "I 
FLOYNE,    >8.  A  sort  of  ship. 

PLEYNB,    J 
Floyte,     1        j^  j„tg 
FLOWTE,  J 

Flu,  adj.  Sickly  looking.  Kent, 

Flubsy-faced,  adj.   Plump-fsced. 
North. 

Fluce,  v.  (1)  To  plunge. 

(2)  To  warm  the  legs  by  means 
of  a  dick-pot.  Northampt. 

Flue,  (1)  adj.   Shallow.  EaH. 

(2)  8.  The  coping  of  a  gable  or 
end  of  a  bouse.  East. 

(3)  8.     The   nap   or  down  of 
anything. 

(4)  Same  as  F/w»,  and  Doul{\). 
Flue-full,  adj.  Brimful.  Yorkth. 
Fluellin,  8.   The  plant  veronica. 
Fluff,  (A.-S.)    Same  as  Flue  (3). 
Fluggan,  8.    A  coarse  fat  woman. 

North. 
Fluish,  adj.  Washy ;  weak ;  loose 

in  morals.  North. 
Fluit,  *. 

To  fluits,  horse-coursers,  sellers,  and  to 

buyers, 
To  prisoners,    to    night-farmers  and  to 

broome-men. 
To  all  estates  of  forraiprners,  and  freemen, 

Taylor's  Worka,  1630. 

Fluke,  8.   (1)     A   flounder.    See 
Flewke. 

(2)  A  lock  of  hair. 

(3)  Waste  cotton.  Lane. 

(4)  A  kind  of  worm  found  some 
times  in  the  livers  of  sheep.  Leie 

Flum,  *.  {A.'N.)  (1)  A  river. 
(2)  Deceit.   Var.  d. 
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Flumbabotng,  8.  A  fiery  cha- 
racter. 

Flummery,  (1)  s.  Oatmeal  boiled 
in  water  till  it  is  thick  and  gela- 
tinous. North.  Flummery-hulls, 
the  skin  of  oats  prepared  for 
making  flummery. 
(2)  «.   Nonsense. 

FluMmock,  8.   A  sloven.  Here/. 

Flummox,  v.  To  maul;  to  bewilder. 
Var.  dial. 

Flump,    (1)    v.     To    fall    down 
heavily. 
(2)  adj.  Flat. 

Plunder,  v.   To  be  irregular. 

Flung,  part.  p.  Deceived;  re- 
jected. North. 

Flunkies,  s.  A  term  given  some- 
times to  ushers,  or  assistants  in 
schools ;  but  more  usually  to  foot- 
men, or  men-servants. 

Flunter,©.  To  be  in  a  hurry.  Out 
qfjlunter,  unwell.  Lane. 

Flurch,  8.  A  great  quantity.  North. 

Flur6,  adj.  Flory ;  floured.   Gaw. 

Fluben,  adj.  Made  of  flour. 

Fluring,  #.  A  brood.  North. 

Flurn,  v.  To  sneer  at.  Line. 

Flurrigigs,  8.  Useless  finery. 

Flurry,  *.  A  confusion.  Flured, 
rufiSed.    Yorksh. 

Flurt,  (1)  v.  To  snap  the  fingers 
in  derision. 

(2)  8.  A  satirical  action  or  speech. 

(3)  8.  A  blow. 

(4)  V.  To  chide.   YorJksh. 

(5)  8,  A  fool.  Somerset. 
Flurt-gillian.   See  Flirt. 
Flurts,  8.  A  light  woman.  North. 
Flurt-silk,  8.    A  sort  of  iSgured 

silk. 
Flush,   (1)   adj.    Full  feathered. 
Young  birds  are  said  to  be  Jlush 
when  they  are  able  to  leave  the 
nest.  Warw. 

(2)  adj.  Ripe ;  full. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  fall  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  fituh 
as  May.  Shdkesp.,  Rami.,  lii^  3. 

(3)  adj.  In  good  condition,  espe- 

2 


or 


cially  with  regard  to  worldly  cir- 
cumstances. 

(4)  adj.  Prodigal ;  fuU. 

(5)  8.  A  great  number. 

(6)  i.  A  hand  of  cards  all  of  a 
sort. 

(7)  *.   An  increase  of  water  in  a 
river.   See  Flosche. 

(8)  8.  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever. 
South. 

(9)  adj.   Hot  and  heavy,  applied 
to  the  weather  or  atmosphere. 

(10)  t?.  To  hop,  as  a  bird. 

(11)  adj.  Even ;  on  a  level  with. 

Flusk,  v.  To  quarrel.  North. 

Flusker,  v.  To  flutter ;  to  be  con- 
fused ;  to  fly  irregularly.  Var.  d. 

Fluste,  adj.  Pushed. 
Fluster,  1a         i.  v 

Flustered,  adj.  Half  tipsy. 

Flustergated,   adj.    Blusterin 
Wight. 

Flustrate,  v.  (1)  To  frighten. 
(2)  To  be  confused. 

Flutter,  8.  A  litter.    Glouc. 

Fluttergrub,  8.  A  field  labourer. 
South. 

Flux,  v.  To  strike  with  the  wings. 
Wiffht. 

Fluxive,  adj.   Flowing  with  mois- 
ture. 

Fluzzed,  adj.    Bruised;  blunted. 
North. 

Fly,  (I)  8.  A  familiar  spirit,  atten- 
dant on  a  witch  or  astrologer. 
(2)  V.    To  be  quick  at  taking 
offence.   Northampt. 

Flyabostic,    adj.     Outrageously 
showy.     Somerset. 

Fly-cap,  *.  A  sort  of  cap,  in  fashion 
about  1760. 

Flycche,  v.  (A.'S.)  To  separate. 

Fly-clapper,  l^.Aclapperto  drive 
FLY-FLAP,      J  away  flies. 

Fly-dod,  8.  Ragwort.  Chesh. 

Flyer,  i;.  To  fleer. 

Fly-foot,  s.  A  village  game,  simi- 
lar to  leap-frog. 

Fly-oolding,«.  A  lady-bird.  Suss, 
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Flying-wo&ds,  s.   Irritable  lan- 
guage. East, 
Flyne,  V,  (J,'S,)  To  fly. 
Fltnge,  v.  To  go  rapidly. 
FltrEi  v.  To  fleer.   Cumb,  • 
FNASTE,t>.  (A.-S,)  To  breathe  bard. 

Hwan  Grim  him  havede  faste  bounden, 
And  sithen  in  an  eld  cloth  wuden, 
A  kevel  of  clutes  fol  unwraste, 
That  he  [ne]  mouthe  speke  nefiutsf^, 
Hwere  he  wolde  him  bare  or  lede. 

Havelok,  548. 

Fo,  adj.  Few.  Somerset, 

Foal,  s.  An  assistant  to  the  patters 

in  a  coal  mine.  North. 
FoAL-FooT, «.  Colt's-foot.  North. 
FoAL-KELL,  s.  The  amnion.  North, 
FoAP,  V.  To  comb  back.  Devon. 
Fob,  (1)  s.  Froth.  South. 

(2)  V.    To  put  off;  to  mock  a 

person. 
Fobbed,   part.  p.     Disappointed. 

North, 
FoBBLE,  8.  Quadruple.    Yorksh, 
FoBEDAYS,  *.  Holydays. 
Fobs.   Same  as  Dubs  (1). 
FoDDENE,  V,  To  feed. 
Fodder,  v.  To  mutter.  Somerset, 

F0DDERING-GR0UND,».  AgraSS  CD- 

closure  for  cattle.   Var.  d, 
FoDDiNG,  s.  A  division. 
FoDE,  {I)  s.  A  youth ;  a  person. 

(2)  V,  To  feed.  Fodyngej  nourish- 
ing. 

(3)  To  f ode  out  with  words,  to 
deceive. 

FoDER,  s,  (A.-S.)  A  burthen. 

FoDGE,  s.  A  small  bundle.  Glouc. 

FoE,  V.  To  fall.    Lane, 

Fog,  (1)  t;.    To  flatter  for  gain. 
"Hah!  fogging  knave!    {syco- 
phant a!)"    Terence  in  Englishy 
1641. 
(2)s,  Fat. 

(3)  s.  The  second  crop  of  grass, 
or  aftermath;  long  grass  left 
through  the  winter  for  early 
spring  feed. 

(4)  V.  To  have  power ;  to  practise. 

(5)  V.  To  take  cattle  out  of  pas- 
tures in  th6  autumn.  Craven. 


(6)  8.  Moss.  North. 
FooAN,  8,  A  sort  of  cake.  Cornw, 
FoGGER,  8,  (1)  A  cheat. 

(2)  A  huckster.  St^. 

(3)  A  man-servant.  Wilts. 

(4)  A  person  who  looks  after 
cattle.  Berks. 

Foggy,  adj.  (1)  Fat;  bloated. 

(2)  Stupid;  duU. 

(3)  Rank,  as  grass.  North. 
FoGH,  s.  Fallow  ground.   Chesh. 
FoGO.  s,  A  stench.  Var,  d, 
FoGORNER,  8,  One  who  expels  peo- 
ple from  their  dwellings.    15M 
cent. 

Foil,  (1)  v.  To  soil ;  to  defile. 

(2)  V.  To  trample. 

(3)  8,  The  track  of  the  deer. 

(4)  8,  The  back  of  a  looking-glass. 

(5)  8.  A  blunt  sword  us^  in 
fencing.  To  put  to  the  foil,  to 
put  to  the  sword. 

FoiLEs,  8.  {A.'N,)  Leaves. 

FoiN,   (1)  V.  (/^.)    To  push,  in 
fencing.    **  To  foyne  or  to  thmst : 
to  pricke  at  ones  enimie  aa  pur- 
posing his  dispatch."  Nomencl 
(2)  8.  A  push  of  the  sword  or 
spear.     "First  six  foines  with 
hand  speares."  Holingsh. 
(3 J  V,  To  prick ;  to  sting. 
(4)  s.  Foes. 

FoiNG-ouT,  s,  A  brawl.  Cumb. 

FoiNS,  8,  {A.'N,)  Fur  made  from 
skins  of  polecats. 

FoisoN,  «.  (1)  {A,'N,)  Plenty. 
(2)  The  juice  of  grass  or  other 
herbs.  Smff^. 

Foist,  (1)  s.  A  shallow  barge  or 
pinntice.  "  Foist,  called  a  great  or 
lyght shippe.  Corbita, Libuma" 
Huloet. 

(2)  s.  A  cut-purse. 

(3)  s,  A  juggling  trick,  or  fraud. 
Jonson. 

(4)  V.  To  smell  musty.    Var,  d. 

(5)  s,  A  toad-stool.  Suj0^, 
FoiSTER,  8,  A  pick-pocket.  Florio. 

FOISTING-HOUND,  8,   A  SOrt  of  Up- 

dog. 
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He  will  fawne  on  you  liks  a  spaniell, 
follow  you  like  ti  foisting  hound  for  his 
commoait]r ;  sav  what  you  wil,  hee  will 
sweare  to  it.  ifan  in  the  Moone,  1809. 
As  for  shepherds'  dogs,  fnstinff  eurs, 
and  such  whom  some  fond  ladies  make 
their  daily,  nay  nightly  companions  too, 
I  shall  pass  over,  being  neither  worthy 
to  be  inserted  in  this  subject,  nor  agreea- 
ble thereto.  Gentl.  Recreate  p.  23. 

FoiSTY,  a^,  (1)  (Fr.)  Stinking. 

(2)  Swaggering.  Line* 
FoKT,  adj»  Bloated;  soft;  unsound. 

East. 
FoL,  adj.  {A..N.)  Foolish.    Fola- 

bilitiy  folly.  Skelt. 
FoLDB,  (1)  «.  {A.-S.)  The  world; 

the  earth. 

(2)  8,  A  farm-yard.  Var,  d.  Fold- 
garth,  a  farm-yard.  North. 

h(3)  V,  To  embrace. 

(4)  V.  To  contract ;  to  fail. 
'5)  V.  To  grant ;  to  plight. 

^6)  8.  A  bundle  of  straw.  North. 

(7)  Infolde,  in  number. 
FoLDEROL,  8.  Nousense. 
Folding-gates,  8.    Gates  which 

open  in  the  centre.    MS.  Ibth 

cent. 
Folding-stool,  8.  A  portable  seat 

made  to  fold  up. 
FoLD-PRiTCH,  8.   A  hcavy  pointed 

iron  to  pierce  ground  for  hurdles. 

Ea8t. 
VohEy  adj.  Dirty;  foul.  MorteArth. 
FoLED,  adj.    Foolish.    MSS.  \hth 

cent, 
Fole-largb,  oc^*.  Foolishly  liberal. 
FoLELT,  adv.  (A.'N.)  Foolishly. 
Folesfoot,  *.  (1)  Ground  ivy. 

(2)  The  plant  coltsfoot. 
FoLBT,  8.  (A.'N.)  A  foolish  fellow. 

Pr.P. 
FoLHT,  8.  (A.'S.)  Baptism. 
FoLiEKi  8.  (Fr.)  Goldsmith's  foil. 
FoLio.  InfoliOj  in  abundance.    In 

/ullfoliOf  in  ^11  dress. 
FoLioMORT,  adj.  {Lat,)    Dark  yel- 
low ;  the  colour  of  a  dead  le«f. 
Folk,  *.  (1)  {A.-S.)   People;  men 

collectively.  Folk-mote,  a  popu- 
lar assembly. 


(2)FamUy.  Var.d. 
Folks,  «.     Friends.    Northampt, 

"  We're  not  foli8  now." 
FoLLAUT,  8.  {A.'N.)  Foolishness. 
FoLLER,  8.   A  flat  circular  piece  of 

wood  used  in  pressing  a  cheese 

when  the  curd  is  not  sufficient  to 

fill  the  vat.  North. 
Follow,  v.    To  court.    Foliower, 

one  who  courts,  a  sweetheart. 
Followers,  s.  Lean  store  cattle  or 

sheep,  which  follow  those  that 

are  fatting.  Norf. 
Following-time,  8.  A  wet  season. 

East. 
FoLLow-M  y-leadsr,  8.  A  child's 

game. 
Folly,  8.  Any  ridiculous  building. 
FoLTE,  8.  A  fool.   Pr.  P. 
FoLTED,  adj.  Foolish ;  silly. 

Shrewes  mvsdede  hym  fnl  ofte. 
And  helde  asm.  foiled  or  wode. 

MS.  Earl.,YlGL 

FoLTiSH,  adj.  Foolish. 

FoLTRYE,  8.  Foolishness.  Pr.  P. 

FoLUD,  pret.  t.  Followed. 

FoLWERE,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  follower. 
FoLY,    adj.    Foolish.      Folylyche, 

foolishly. 
FoLYMARE,  8.  A  youug  foal.    MS, 

Ihth  cent. 
FoL5E,  V.  {A.-S.)  To  follow. 
FoMARD,  8.  A  polecat.  North, 
FoMBLiTUDE,«.  Awcak  comparison. 
FoME,  8.  (A.-N.)  Smoke;    scum. 

East, 
FoMBREL.   See  Femerel. 
Fo-MON,  8.  {A.'S.)  An  enemy. 
FoN,  (1)  V.  To  be  foolish ;  to  make 

fooUsh. 

(2)  8.  A  foolish  person. 

(3)  adj.  Foolish. 

(4)  8.  Foes. 

(b)  part.  p.  Found.  North, 
FoNCB,  adj.     Cunning;  knowing. 

Line. 
Fond,  adj.  (1)  Stupid ;  foolish ;  half 

silly ;  timid;  idle  alld  unprofitable. 
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(2)  Luscious ;  fulsome.  East, 
FoNDE,  (1)  V.  (A,'S.)  To  try;  to 
inquire. 

(2)  V.  To  receive. 

(3)  V,  To  tempt. 

And  5et  for  man  his  so  brotel 

Ine  his  oweue  kende, 
Thaj  he  torai  to  senne  ajen 

Thorve  fondvnpe  of  the  feende. 
WilUam  de  Shorekam. 

(4) part. p.  {A.'S.)  Found;  dis- 
covered. 
(5)  V.  To  doat  upon. 

FovDEHEf  part. p.  Found. 

Fondling,  8,  An  idiot ;  a  man  of  a 
sycophantic  character.  North. 

Fondly,  adv.  Foolishly. 

Fondness,  *.  Folly. 

Fond-plough,  #.  The  fool-plough. 
North. 

FoNDYNG,  8.  (A.-S.)  (1)  A  trial. 
(2)  Temptation. 

FoNE,  (1)  «.  Foes. 

(2)  8.  A  fool. 

(3)  adj.  Few.  Minot. 
FoNKL,  8.  A  funnel.  Pr,  P. 
FoNGE,  V.  (J.'S.)  To  take;  to  seize. 
FoNK,  8.    Vapour ;  smoke. 
FoNNE,  (1)  V.  {A.-S.)  To  be  foolish. 

Fonnishy  foolish. 
(2)  s.    A  device. 
FoNNELL,  8.    A  dish  in  cookerj^ 

Fonnell.  Take  almandes  unblanclird, 
grynde  hem  and  urawe  hem  tip  with 
gode  broth  Take  a  lombe,  or  a  kidde, 
and  half  rost  hym,  or  the  thridde  part. 
Smyte  hym  in  gobbettes,  and  cast  liym 
to  the  mylke.  Take  snialebriddes  yfcsted 
and  ystyned,  and  do  thereto  sugar,  pow- 
dor  of  canell,  and  salt ;  take  jolkes  of 
ayren  harde  ysode,  and  cleeve  atwo, 
and  ypanced  with  fleer  of  canell,  and 
florish  the  seme  above.  Take  alkenet 
fryed  and  yfondred,  and  droppe  above 
with  a  fether,  and  messe  it  forth. 

Furme  of  Curi/,  p.  14. 

FoNTANGE,  8.  (Named  from  one  of 
the  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.)  A 
knot  of  ribbon  on  a  lady*s  head- 
dress. 

What  d'ye  lack,  ladies  ?  fine  mazarine 
hoods,  jontangcs,  girdles,  sable  tippets, 
choice  of  finej^gloves  and  ribbands. 

Skadwell,  Bury  Fair, 1682, 


I  have  not  dole  enough  to  see  her  in  tliis 
miserable  case,  'without  her  silks,  point, 
}ewti,fonttt$iges  of  seven  stories. 

N.  Tate,  Cuckolds  Haven,  1685. 
These  old-fashioned  fontanges  rose  an 
ell  above  the  head ;  they  were  pointed 
like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose  pieces 
of  crape,  which  were  fringed,  and  hung 
down  their  backs.  Addison. 

FoNT-STONE,  s.    The  font. 
FooAZ,  V.   To  cut  even  the  surface 

of  a  fleece  of  wool.    North. 
FoocH,  V.    To  push  in.     Devon. 
FooDY,  adj.  (1)     Fertile;  rich  in 

grass.    North. 

(2)  Eatable. 
Foo-GOAD,  8.  A  plaything.  Lane. 
Fool.     To  fool  up,  to  practise  any 

folly  to  excess. 
'FooL'BBQGEDtOdJ.Ahsurd.Shakesp. 
FooLEN,  8.  A  narrow  strip  of  land 

between  the  embankment  of  a 

river  and  the  ditch  on  the  land 

side.    Suffolk. 
FooL-HAFPY,  adj.  Fortunate.  Spem. 
FooL-FLouGH,  8.     A  pagcaut  of 

sword-dancers  dragging  a  plough. 

Still  practised  in  the  North  of 

England. 
FooLs'-PARADiSE,  8.      Deceptive 

good  fortune  or  joy.     To  bring 

into  afooU  paradise j  to  make  a 

fool  of. 

Of  trust  of  this  arte  riseth  joyes  nice, 
I'or  lewde  hope  is  fooles  Faradice. 

Askmole's  Tkeat.  Chem.,  1653. 

Nos  opinantes  ducimur falsa  gaudio.  He 
brings  us  siily  ones  into  B^fooUs  para- 
dise. Terence  in  £nglish,\6il. 

FooR,  ».  (1)   A  furrow.     North. 

(2)  A  ford.     York8h. 

(3)  A  strong  scent.     Line. 

FooRZEs.s.  Same  SisBever{l).  East. 

FoosEN,  s.  Generosity.     North. 

Foot,  s.  The  burden  of  a  song. 

FooT-ALE,  8.  Beer  given  by  a  work- 
man on  entering  a  new  place. 

FooT-BOAT,  *.  A  boat  for  foot  pas- 
sengers only.     West. 

FooT-BKiG,  s.  A  plank  across  a 
brook.     Northampt, 

FooT-BROAD,«.The  breadth  of  a  foot. 
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Foot-cloth,  s.  Housings  of  cloth, 
hanging  down  on  every  side  of  a 
horse,  sometimes  used  for  state, 
and  at  others  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
tility. 

There  is  one  sir  Beauteous  Progress 

newly  alighted  from  his  foot-cloth^  and 

his  mare  waits  at  door,  as  the  fashion  is. 

Had  W.  my  Mast.,  O.  PL,  v.  349. 

I  am  a  gentleman, 

With  as  much  sense  of  honour  as  the 

proudest 
Don  that  doth  ride  on's  foot-cloth^  and 

can  drop 
Gold  to  the  numerous  minutes  of  his  a^e. 
Shirley's  Brothers,  i,  1. 

Footer,  (1)  v.  To  idle. 

(2)  8,  An  idle,  worthless  fellow. 
South, 

FooTERY,  adj.  False;  deceitful; 
slippery.    Berks, 

FooTE-sAUNTE, «.  A  game  at  cards, 
practised  in  the  16th  century. 

FooT-HEDGE,  1  8,  A  sUght,  dry 
pooT-SET,  J  hedge  of  thorns,  to 
protect  a  newly  planted  hedge. 

Footing.  " To  p&y  footing"  is  to 
pay  a  fine  or  forfeit  on  first  doing 
anything,  and  foot-ale  is  the  fine 
spent  in  heer  on  a  workman's  first 
entering  a  new  place  of  employ- 
ment. Colting  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense. 

Footings,  8.  The  first  courses  in 
the  foundation  of  a  building. 

Footing-time,  s.  The  time  when 
a  woman  gets  up  after  child- 
birth.   Norf. 

Footling,  8,   (1)  A  small  foot. 

(2)  Anything  no  bigger   than 
one's  foot. 

(3)  Footmarks.    Leic, 
Foot-locks,  8.    Corn  or  hay  col- 
lected on  the  feet  of  mowers 
during  work.    Var,  d. 

Foot-maiden,  8.    A  waiting  maid. 
Footman,  8.    A  foot-soldier. 
Footman's-inn,«.  Amean  lodging. 

Which  at  the  heeles  so  hants  his  frighted 

ghost, 
That  he  at  last,  iu  footman' s-xnne  must 

host, 


Some  castle  dolorous  compos'd  of  stone. 
Like  (let  me  see)  Newgate  is  such  a  one. 
Bowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Foot-mantle,  8.  A  garment  wrap- 
ped round  the  lower  parts  of  a 
lady  on  horseback. 

Uppon  an  amhlere  esely  sche  sat, 
Wymplid  ful  wel,  and  on  hire  heed  an  hat 
As  brood  as  is  a  bocler  or  a  targe ; 
A.  foot-mantel  aboute  hire  hupes  large. 
And  on  hire  feet  a  paire  of  spores  scliarpe. 
Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  ^71. 

Footmen,  s.   Thin  slight  shoes. 

Foot-pace,  8,  The  raised  floor  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  dining-hall ;  a 
landing-place  on  a  staircase;  a 
hearthstone.  Gaule,  in  his '  Mag- 
astromancers  posed  andpuzzel'd,' 
mentions,  among  other  vain  ob- 
servations and  superstitious  omi- 
nations  thereupon,  **  the  crickets 
chirping  behind  the  chimney 
stock,  or  creeping  upon  the  foot- 
pace," 

Foot-plough,  s.  a  sort  of  plough. 

Qu.    When  did  wheel-ploughes  come 
.    into  use?     I  think  but  about  1630. 
They  serve  best  in  stony  land.    Foot- 
ploughes  are  somewhat  later. 

Aubrey's  JFiUs. 

FooT-POST,  8,  A  letter-carrier  who 
went  on  foot. 

He  takes  away  the  relation  betwixt  a 
lawyer  and  his  cHent;  and  makes  it 
generally  extend  to  the  clearks  in  offices; 
vender  whose  safegard  hee  hath  his  li- 
cence seal'd  to  travaile :  &  foot-post  and 
hee  differ  in  the  discharge  of  their 
packet,  and  the  payment:  for  the  in- 
former is  content  to  tarry  the  next 
tearme  (perhaps)  till  a  judgement. 
Stqthens's  Essays  and  Characters,  161 5. 

FooT-PRODS,  9.  Large  nails,  usually 
three  in  number,  fixed  to  the 
bottoms  of  shoes  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, &c.    East, 

Foot-rills,  s,  Ooalworks  open  to 
the  air.    Stc^ff', 

Foot-sheets,  s.  Sheets  used  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bed.  Wardrobe 
Ace,  Edw.  IV. 

FooTSOM,«.  Neat's  foot  oil.  Shropsh, 

FooT-spoRE,  8.  A  foot-mark. 
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Foot-stall,  s.  The  foot  or  base  of 

a  pillar.  Nomenckitor,  1585. 
FooT-STOOL,  8,  A  sort  of  stirrup  or 

support  for  the  feet  of  a  woman 

riding  on  a  pillion. 
FooT-TRAP,».  The  stocks.  »*Cippu8. 

Un  cep.   The  stocks,  ox /bote- 

trap"  Nomenclaior,  1585. 
FooT-TRENCHES,   8.      Superficial 

drains  a  foot  wide.   North, 
FooTY,  adj.  Trifling;  mean.  Far.  if, 
Fooz,  8.    The  plant  sempervivum 

teucrium 
FoF,  (1)  «.  A  conceited  fool. 

(2)  V,  To  act  foolishly. 

FoPDOODLE,«.  A  sillyfellow;  a  dupe. 

Come,  come,  you  brace  of  fopdoodles. 
SkadweU,  Bury  Ftur,  1689 

FoppET,  8.  A  foolish  person. 

FoppY,  adj.   Light,  puffy,  moorish, 
applied  to  land.    Ea8t. 

FopsTER,  8,  A  cutpurse.  Dekker. 

For,  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  gives  in- 
tensity or  a  destructive  significa- 
tion, as  from  betey  to  beat,  fw-  I 
lete,  to  beat  to  pieces,  to  beat  to 
death.  It  answers  to  the  modern 
German  ver-»  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  give  the  examples  in  which 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
has  undergone  any  particular 
modification. 

FoRACRE,  8,    The  headland  of  an 
arable  field.   Kent. 

Forage,  8,  {Fr.)  Fodder ;  food. 

FoR-AND.    And  also. 

Foranent  j^rfip.  Oppositeto.  A^or///. 

FoR-BARRE,  V.  To  hinder ;  to  pre- 
vent ;  to  interpose. 

Forbear,  v.  To  give  way  to  another. 

FoR-BECAUSE.     Bccausc. 

FoRBELO,  *.    A  furbelow. 

Wild.  To  see  a  lady  in  disabilee,  with 
her  night  cloatha  pleated  about  her  face, 
like  a  fortification  at  a  pastry*cooks, 
and  another  forbelo'd  from  top  to  toe, 
like  a  Friesland  heu— Why,  we  gaze  in- 
deed, because  Nature's  brought  to  bed  of 
a  monster.  Vice  BecMim*d,  1703. 

FoR-BERE,  V,  {A,'S.)  To  abstain. 

FoRBETEf  s.   The  plant  devil's-bit. 


}8.{J.'S,)  An  exam- 
ple; a  pi 


FORBISNE, 

FORBT8ENB,  /  pIc ;  a  parable. 
FoR-BiTEN,  V.  To  bite  to  pieces. 
FoR-BLSDB,  V,  To  bleed  copiously. 

For-bleddy  covered  with  Uood. 
FoR-BLowE,  9.  (1)  To  blow  about. 

(2)  To  swell ;  to  blow  or  puff  up. 
FoR-BODE,  1  «.    A  denial;  a  pro- 
FOR-BOTT,  J  hibition. 
FoRBORBR,  8.  A  forblsher. 
FoRBOWs,  8.    The  breast  of  an 

animal.  Craven. 
FoR-BREKE,  9.  To  break  in  pieces ; 

to  destroy. 
FoR-BRissuTE,  part,  p.    Broken ; 

bruised. 
FoR-BROiDE,  adj.  Very  great;  un- 

measurable;  overgrown. 
FoR-BURTHE,  8.    (1)   Birth-right ; 

first  birth. 

(2)  The  first-bom. 
FoR-BUT,  8,  The  top  r»l  at  the  front 

of  a  cart  or  wagon.  Northaa^t, 
fonBY, pr€p.  (A.S.)  (1)  Past;  near. 

(2)  Besides;  in  addition  to.  Cumi. 
FoR-BYE,  V,  {A,'S,)    To  ransom; 

to  redeem.  For^bought,  re- 
deemed. 

FoRBYER,  8.  {A.'S.)  The  Redeemer. 

FoR-CARVE,  V.  To  cut  in  pieces ; 
to  cut  through. 

Force,  (1)  v.  To  regard,  or  care  for. 

Thus  he  in  office  plaste, 
Puft  up  with  princely  might, 

lioi  forcing  Aretafila 
His  mother-law  a  whit. 

Nor  any  of  his  blood. 

TurherviUes  TragicaJl  Tales,  1587- 

(2)?;.  To  strive. 

Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those 
men  did  more  fiercely /ore*  to  gette  up 
the  hill.  North's  PluUtrek. 

(3)  0.  To  urge  in  argument. 
Shakesp. 

(4)  V,   To  stuff,  whence  forced 

meat,  still  used  for  stufiEing, 

To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit 
larded  with  malice  and  malice  for^ 
with  wit  turn  him  ? 

Shakesp.,  Tro.  ^  Cr.  v.  1. 

(5)  tr.  To  exaggerate. 
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With  fables  vaiiie  my  historie  to  fill, 
Fordmg  my  good,  exeasme  of  my  ilL 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  63. 

(6)  V.  To  fatten  animals.  East. 

(7)  V*  To  clip,  shear,  or  shave. 

(8)  V.  To  clip  ofif  the  upper  and 
more  hairy  part  of  wool. 

(9)  adj.   Strong. 

(10)  8,  A  waterfaU.  North, 

(11)  Q^orcff, necessarily.  "Then 
qf  force  shee  must  be  worth  the 
fetching.^'  Heywood*8  Iron  Age, 
1632.  No  force,  no  matter.  / 
do  or  ffive  no  force,  I  care  not. 

Syr  (quod  the  felowe),  I  tmste  ye  wyll 
beare  me  recorde  that  I  have  ^it  not. 
No  by  the  masse  quod  he,  thou  were  on 
the  pyllorie  the  whyle.  Than  no  force 
quod  the  felow — and  wente  his  waye. 
Tales  emd  Quicke  Answeres,  i,  p.  97. 

Forcer,  *.  (A.-N.)    A  chest;    a 

coffer,  or  casket. 
FoRCBTis,  «.      Forceps;     shears. 

Caxton, 
FoRCHES,  8.  (Fr.)  (1)    The  spot 

where  two  roads  branch  off  from 

one.  Devon. 

(2)  The  haunches  of  a  deer. 
FoR-cHOSEN,  part.  p.  Chosen  ^e- 

viously. 
FoRCiPATioN,  8.   (from  Lat,  for- 
ceps) Tearing  with  pincers. 
FoR-CLosE,  V.  To  shut  up. 
FoR-coME,  V.  To  prevent. 
FoR-CRASED,  adj.  Crazy ;  mad. 
FoR-cuTTE,  V.   (A.'S.)      To   cut 

through. 
Ford,  v.  To  afford ;  to  sell. 
FoR-DARKE,2;.(^.-<S'.)  Tomakcdark. 
Fordboh,  8.  The  plant  dodder. 
FoR-DEDE,  8.  A  former  deed. 
FoRDELE,  8.    An  advantage.    See 

Afterdeale. 
FoRDEME,  (^.-5.)  V.  To  condemn. 
FoRDBR,  V,  To  further,  or  promote. 
FoR-DEWB,  V,  To  wet  with  dew. 
FoRDiT.  Shut  up.  W,M<g>€8,-p,Mi. 
For- DO,  V.    To  undo;  to  ruin;  to 

destroy. 
FoR-DREDE,  V.  To  terrify  greatly. 
FoR-DR£iNTy|Mir<.j9.  DrowRcd. 


FoR-DRrvB,  V.  To  drive  away ;  to 
drift. 

FoR-DRONiNO,  8.  Troublc;  dis- 
turbance. 

FoR-OROKKEX,    part.  p.     (1) 
Drowned. 
(2)  Very  drunk. 

FoR-DRr,  adj.  Very  dry. 

FoR-D^ULLE,  (1)  V.  To  be  stupified. 
{2)  ad;.  Very  dull. 

FoR-DWiNE,  V.  To  waste  away. 

FoRDYNG,  8,  (^.-5.)  Destruction. 

Fore,  (1)  pret.  t.   Went;  fared. 

(2)  s.  Faring ;  going. 

(3)  part.  p.  Before ;  having  any- 
thing forthcoming. 

(4)  *.  A  ford.   North. 

(5)  8.  A  furrow. 

FoREBiT,  8.    The  plant  devil's-bit. 

Cotgrave. 
FoREDALE,  8.  The  pudding  of  a  cow 

towards  the  throat.  Shropsh, 
Fore-days,  (1)  ».  Towards  noon. 

O^ord, 

(2)  Towards  evening.  Northumb. 

F0RE-ELDERS,«.  AuCCStorS.  NOTth. 

FoRB-FAMiLY,  8.  The  aucestors  of 
a  family.  East. 

FoREFENG,  s.  The  first  taking  of 
a  thing.  West. 

Fore-flank,  s.  A  projection  of  fat 
on  the  ribs  of  a  sheep.  North. 

Fore-flaf,  8.  Bands. 

FoRE-FRONT,«.  Theforchead.  Pals. 

FoREGANGER,  8.  A  foreruuner. 

FoREHAMMBR,  8.  The  large  ham- 
mer which  strikes  before  the 
smaller  ones. 

FoREHAND-SHAFT,  s.  An  arrow 
specially  formed  for  shooting 
straight  forward.  ShaJtesp. 

Forehead,  s.  An  earth-ridge. 

Forehead-cloth,  s.  A  bandage 
formerly  used  by  ladies  to  pre- 
vent wrinkles. 

FoRB-HEET,  (l)v.  To  forbid. 

(2)  V.  To  predetermine. 

(3)  *.  Forethought.  North. 
foKE-fiE-sT,part,p.  Seized  l)eforc- 

hand. 
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FoREHEVBDE)  8.  (A.'S,)  The  fore- 
head. 

Foreigner,  s,  A  stranger  to  a  lo- 
cality.  In  some  parts  of  Kent 
all  horn  in  another  parish  are  still 
called  foreigners. 

FoREiNE,  8.  (A.'N.)  (1)  A  Jakes ;  a 
cesspool ;  a  drain. 
(2)  A  stranger ;  a  foreigner. 

FoRELL,  8.  (1)  (Lat.)  A  hag,  or 
purse. 

(2)  A  cover  of  a  hook. 

(3)  A  kind  of  parchment,  much 
used  for  covers  of  hooks. 

FoRELONG.  The  same  as  Foolen. 

FoRELOw,  adj.  Slanting ;  verv  low. 
East. 

Foreman,  s.  An  ancestor. 

Foremen,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
geese. 

Foremest,  adj.  Earliest. 

Fore-mil K,  s.  The  first  milk  after 
calving.  North. 

FoRENENST,  prep.  Opposite  to; 
towards. 

FoRENEss,  8.  A  promontory. 

FoRE-PAST,  part.  p.   Past  by. 

FoREPRizE,  V.  To  except ;  to  ex- 
clude. 

FoRE-READ,  s.  A  prcfacc. 

Fore-right,  (1)  adj.  Straight-for- 
ward ;    obstinate ;    headstrong ; 
abrupt;  foolish.    South. 
(2)   8.     The    coarsest    sort    of 
wheaten  bread. 

FoRESAY,  V.  To  foretell,  or  decree. 

Fore-set,  part.  p.  Previously  or- 
dained. 

FoRESHip,  s.  The  forecastle. 

FoRESHOUTs,  s.  The  double  ropes 
which  fasten  the  main-sail  of  a 
ship. 

FoRESiGN,  s.  Divination. 

FoRESLACK,  V.  To  Tclax ;  to  neg- 
lect, or  delay.   Spenser. 

FoRESLOw,  V.   To  delay ;  to  loiter. 

FoRESPEAK,  V.  (1)  To  predict. 
(2)  See  For-speaJe. 

Fore-spur,  s.  The  fore-leg  of  pork. 
West. 


ForbsteaD|9.  A  ford.  Craven. 

Fosbster-of-the-fee,  8.  One  who 
had  a  perpetual  right  of  hunting 
in  a  forest  on  paying  to  the  crown 
a  certain  rent  for  the  same. 

FoRE-STOOLS,  8.  Thc  forc  part  of 
a  cart,  which  projects  over  the 
horse.  East. 

FoRESTowE,  V.  To  waste. 

This  summer  must  not  be  lost,  nor  any- 
minute  of  time  forestotred,  to  reduce 
them  of  Scotland,  lest,  hy  protraction 
here  they  gain  time  and  advantage  to 
frame  their  parties  with  foreign  states. 
Speech  in  ParliamerU,  1640  (Rushwortk). 

FOREST-WHITES,  «.  A  SOlt  of  clothS. 

Fore-summers,  s.  A  sort  of  plat- 
form projecting  over  the  shafts 
of  a  cart.  East. 

FoRE-TOKEN,  8.  A  wamlng. 

FoRETOP,  8.    (1)    The    forehead. 

"His  fax   and   his  foretttppe" 

Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  An  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the 

head.  Suff.  Used  in  this  sense  by 

Ben  Jonson. 

For  with  far  lesser  danger  you  may  read 
Trithemius  charms,  or  view  the  Gorgon's 

head. 
Nor  must  we  now  forget  the  children  too, 
Who  with  their  fore-tops  gay  stand  up 

i'  th'  pew, 
Brought  there  to  play  at  church,  and  to  be 

chid. 
And  for  discourse  at  meals  what  children 

did.  Satyr  agtunst  Hypocrites,  1689. 

FoRE- WARDEN,  part. p.  Destroyed. 
North. 

FoREWARE,  V.  To  indemnify.  Som. 

FoRE-WATCH,  V.  To  watch  inces- 
santly. 

FoRE-WAY,  8.  A  high  road.  North. 

FoRE-WETiNG,«.  {A.-S.)  Forckuow- 
ledge. 

FoR-FAGHTE,  \part.  p.  Weary 
FOR-FOGHTEN,  J  with  fighting. 

FoRFAiTE,  r.  {A.'N.)  To  misdo; 
to  offend. 

FoR-FARE,  V.  To  go  to  ruiu ;  to 
perish. 

FoR-FERE,  V.  To  terrify  exceed- 
ingly. 

FoR-FLYTE,  V.  To  scold  niuch. 
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FoR-POR,  conj.  WTierefore.  Heame, 
FoR-PRETEN,  ».  (A»'S,)   To  eat  to 

pieces. 
FoR-PRORN, joar/.  p.  Frozen.  CcupL 
FoR-GABBEN,  V.  (A.'N,)  To  mock. 
FoRGAiTy  s.  The  start.  North, 
FoRG  ATHER,t7.  To  encounter.  North, 
Forge,  t>.   To  invent.    Forgetive, 

inventive. 
Forgetilschip,  s.  Forgetfulness. 
For-gime,  v.  To  transgress. 
Forgive,  v.    To  begin  to  thaw. 

Var.  d. 
For-glutten,  v.  {A.'S.)    To  de- 
vour, or  swallow  up. 
FoR-Go,  V,  (1)  To  lose;  to  spare. 

(2)  To  forsake. 
FoR-GOER,  8,  One  who  goes  before. 
FoR'Graithed,  part,  p.     {A.-S.) 

Quite  prepared. 
FoR-GROWEN,  joar/.jp.  Overgrown. 
FoR-GULTE,  V,  {A,'S,)    To  recom- 
pense. 
For-hale,  v.  To  harass ;  to  plague. 
FoR-HEDE,  V.  To  behead. 
FoR-HELE,  V,  {A.'S.)   To  conceal. 

For-holCf  concealed. 
FoR-HBWE,  V,  (A,'S.)  To  despise. 
FoR-HiLE,  V,  {A.'S.)    To  protect. 

For-hilerf  a  protector. 
FoR-HORYD,j»ar/.j».  Very  hoary. 
FoR-HUNGRED,  part,  p.    {A,S.) 

Famished. 
FoR-JUGED,  part.  p.    Wrongfully 

judged. 
FoR-jusTE,  V.    To  joust  with  at  a 

tournament. 
Fork,  a,  (1)  The  lower  half  of  the 

body. 

(2)  A  haunch  of  a  deer. 
FoRK-DUST,  8,    The  dust  made  in 

grinding  forks.  She^ld, 
Forked,  #.  The  fourchure.  Devon. 
FoRKED-CAP,  8.  The  mitre. 
FoRKELYD,  adj.     Wrinkled    with 

age. 

FOR-KERVE,    V.     (A.'S.)       To    CUt 

through. 
FoRKET,  8.  (Fr.fourchette.)  A  little 
fork. 


FoRKiN-ROBiN,«.  An  earwig.  North* 

ampt. 
Forks,  9.  (1)  The  gallows. 

(2)  Parcels  of  wood.  Lane. 
FoR-L ADDER,  8.  The  moveablc  rails 

at  the  front  of  a  cart  or  wagon 

for  extending  the  length.  North- 

ampt. 
FoR-LADEN,  par^.j?.  Overladen. 
FoR-LAPE,   "Impart,  p.  Left  off  en- 

POR-LAPT,  J  tirely ;  dismissed. 
FoR-LAiNE,  part.  p.  Rechased. 

FOR-LANCE,  V.   To  CUt  off. 

FoR-LAYNE.   See  For-lye, 

FoR-LEDE,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  mislead. 

FoR-LEND,  V.  To  give  up. 

FoR-LESE,  V.  {A.-S.)  To  lose  en- 
tirely. 

FoR-LETE,  V.  To  abandon ;  to  lose ; 
to  forsake ;  to  leave  desolate. 

FoR-LiTHE,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  force  a 
woman,  or  ravish. 

YoR'i.oB.E,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Utterly 
lost. 

FoR-LORN,  adj.  (1)  Worthless ;  re- 
probate. Ea8t, 
(2)  Thin;  diminutive.   Shakesp. 

FoRLORN-HOPE,  8,  A  party  of  sol- 
diers sent  in  advance  to  skirmish. 

FoRLOYNE,  8,  A  term  in  hunting. 
A  chase  in  which  some  of  the 
hounds  have  tailed,  and  the 
huntsman  is  a-head  of  some  and 
following  others;  also,  when  a 
hound  going  before  the  rest  of 
the  cry,  meets  chase,  and  goes 
away  with  it. 

FoRLUKE,    -I  ^_  Providence. 

PORLOKE,   J 

For  I  hade  thre  hundrythe  powundc  of 

rente, 
I  spendest  two  in  that  entente. 

Of  VMCh&forloke  was  L    Sir  Amadace. 

FoR-LYE,  V,  (A.'S.)  (1)  To  lie  with 
a  woman;  futuere.  Often  with 
the  implication  of  force. 

That  thnrch  forth  hir  chaumberlain 
Wald  have  Wrfor-lain. 

Jrthour  ir  Merlin,  p.  53. 

(2)  To  overlay  and  kill  a  child. 
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Form,  (1)  9.  The  seat  of  a  bare. 

(2)  V.  To  squat  down  as  a  hare. 
Formal,  adj.    Sober;   in  a  right 

form ;  in  one's  right  senses. 
Formally,  adv.    In  the  form  of  ] 

another ;  in  a  certain  form. 

The  very  devil  assum'd  thee  formally , 
That  face^that  voice,  that  gesture,  that 
attire.         A  Mad  World,  0.  PL,  v,  376. 

FoRMAR,  adj.  First ;  highest. 
FoRMAST,  adj.   {A.-S.)    Earliest; 

foremost. 
Format,  v.  To  bespeak.  North, 
FoRMAYLLB,  8.  The  female  of  birds, 

but  especially  of  a  hawk. 
Forme,  (1)  adj.    {J.S.)     Tirst; 

former. 

(2)  V.  To  teach ;  to  inform. 
Former,  (1)  «.  A  gouge. 

(2)  8.  An  implement  for  holding 
pieces  of  a  table  together. 

(3)  8.  The  Creator. 

(4)  adj.  First. 
FoRMERWARDE,  8.  Thc  vauguard. 
FoRMFADER,«.(^.-&)  A  forefather. 
Formica,  s.  A  disease  in  hawks. 
FoRMOSiTY,  8.  (Lat.)  Beauty. 
FoRMOus,  adj.  (Lat.)   Beautiful. 
FoRM-piECEs,  8.  An  old  term  for  the 

stones  of  the  tracery  of  windows. 
FoRN,  adv.  {A.'S.)  Before. 
FoRNE,  adj.   First,  former,  or  fore. 
FoRNE-cAST,  adj.  Premeditated. 
FoRNEssE,  8.  A  furnace. 
FoR-NiGH,  adv.  Very  near.  North. 
FoR-NOUGHT,  adv.  Easily. 
FoRNPECKLES,  s.  Frecklcs.  Lane. 
FoR-OLDED,  adj.    Worn  out  with 

age.  South. 
VoB.OB.Df  part.  p.  Furred. 
FoR-ouTiN,  prep.  Without. 
FoRow,  *.  (a.'S.)  a  furrow. 

Take  and  put  a  welowe  stoke  in  afarowe 

{r.made  in  the  erthe  for  the  nonys,  and 
ett  hym  growe  then  above. 

PorJtington  MS. 
Racliis  rennyn  one  every  syde, 

Inforrotts  thei  hoppe  me  to  fynd ; 
Honteris  takythe  there  horse  and  ryde, 
Andcasttheconttraybythewynd.  lb. 

FoR-FiNCHE.  V.  To  plnch  to  pieces. 


FoR-PiNE,  V.  To  pine  or  starve  to 
death;  to  waste  away.  For-pmed, 
niggardly. 

FoR-POSSE,  V,  To  push  -violently. 

FoRRAD,  adv.  Forward.  Var,  d. 

'FoB.'BJiXTDtpart.p,  Overdone  with 
walking. 

FoRRATSE,  V.  To  foray,  or  lay  waste. 

YoB.B:EDfpart.p.(A.-S.)  Debilitated. 

FoRREL,  8.  (1)  (A.'N.)  The  cover 
of  a  book. 

(2)   The  border  of  a  handker- 
chief.  We8t. 

FoRREOUR,  8,  {A.'N.)  A  scout,  or 
forager. 

FoRREss-LAND,«.  Assartland.  Su88. 

FoR-RiGHT,a4^'.  Headstrong.  South. 

FoR-SAKE,  V.  {J,'S.)  To  leave ;  to 
omit ;  to  desist  from ;  to  refiise, 
or  deny. 

YoB.'SCA¥rEfpart.p,  Driven  or  ban- 
ished from.  Che8ter  PL,  i,  44. 

FoR-scHAPE,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  trans- 
form. 

FoR-scYPPER,  8.  One  who  skipped 
over  the  Psalms  in  chanting. 

FoRSE,  V.  To  gnaw. 

FoR-SE,        1  V.  To  neglect ;  to  de- 

FOR-SEGH,  j  Spise. 

FoRSELY,  adj.  Strong ;  powerful. 

FoR-sETTE,  V.  (A.-S.)  To  shut  close 
in. 

FoR-sHAPEN,  part.  p.    (1)    Mis- 
shaped; transformed. 
(2)  Unmade. 

FoR-SHRONKE,/iar^./7.  Shrank  up. 

FOR-SLEUTHE,  V.    (A.-S.)     To   lOSC 

through  lying  idle. 

FoR-SLocKOND,/?ar/.^.  Overdone, 
*^  For-slockond  with  ale.*'  Reliq, 
Antiq.y  i,  84. 

FoR-SLONGEN,j»ar#./>.    Devoured. 

FoR-SLYNGRED,  part.  p.  Beat  se- 
verely. 

FoRSNES,  8.  Strength.   Gawayne. 

FoR-SNEYE,  V.    To  do  cvil  slilv. 

FoR-soNGEN,  part.  p.  Weary  of 
singing. 

FoR-spEAK,  V.  (1)  To  bewitch. 
(2)  To  forbid. 
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FoK-sPENTi  part,  p.  Worn  away. 
F0B8PBBAK,  8,  An  adYOcate. 
FoR-sPREDE,  V.  To  Spread  wide. 
FoRST,  8,  Frost. 
F0R-8TALLE,  v.  {A,'S.)  To  fainder; 

to  forestall. 
F0R8TER,  8,  A  forester. 
FoR-STORMEDi  part.  p.   Beaten  by 

storms. 
FoR-STBAUOHT,  pavt,  p,    {A,'S,) 

Distracted. 
'iov^fSWATy  part,  p.    Covered  with 

sweat. 
F0R-8WELTE1  ^ar^.  p.  Killed. 
FoB-swERENy  V.    To  swear  falsely. 
FoR-8wiNKE,9.  To  weary  one's  scdf 

with  labour. 
FoRST,  9.    To  stuffy  or  season,  a 

dish.  See  Force, 
Fort,   (1)  adj.  (J.-N,)    Strong; 

powerful. 

(2)  prep.  Before. 

lS)prep.  Till;  until. 

(4)  adj.  Tipsy. 
FoR-TAXED,  part,  p.    Overladen 

with  taxes. 
FoR-TEACH,  V,  To  untcach.  %fen8. 
FoRTELACB,  8.  (A.-N.)   A  fortress. 
FoRTELBTTE,  8.  A  little  fort. 
FoRTER,  V.  To  thrash  corn.  North. 
FoRTEyN,».  (A.'N.)  (1)  To  happen. 

(2)  To  prosper. 
Forth,  (1)  adv.  (A.»S.)  Forwards. 

(2)  V.  To  distrust ;  to  despair. 

(3)  8.  Theft. 

(4)  adj.  Out  of  temper.  Devon. 
FoR-THAN,  conj.  {A.-S.)  Therefore. 
FoR>THAT,  conj.  Because. 
FoRTH-BT,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Forward  by. 
FoRTHE,  (1)  t;.  (A.'S.)  To  forward, 

or  bring  forward. 

(2)  8.  A  sort  of  liquor. 

"St  mede,  neforthe,  no  other  liconr 
That  channgeUi  wateres  kende. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

FoRTHE-DATEB,  odv.   The  close  of 

the  day. 
FoRTHB-GATE,«.  {A.-S.)  Ajoumey. 
FoRTHELY,  adv.  Readily. 
FoRTHER-FETEy  8.  The  fore-fcet. 


FoRTHERLT,  odv.  Forward ;  early. 

North. 
FoRTH-HELDE,  V.  {A.-S.)  To  retain. 
FoR-THi,  conj.  (A.'S.)    Therefore ; 

because. 
FoR-THiNKE,  V.  (A.-S.)  (1)  To  rc- 

pent. 

(2)  To  suspect ;  to  foresee.  East. 
FoRTH-ON,  adv.   For  an  indefinite 

period.  Var.d. 
Forth-right,  s.  A  straight  path. 
FoRTHWAR,  adv.{A.'S.)  Forthwith. 
Forth-wardb,  adv.  Forward. 
FoRTH-WBRPE,  V.  To  rcject. 
FoRTH-woRD,  8.  A  bargain. 
Forth Y,  adj.  Forward;  pert.  Comuf. 
FoRT-MAYNE,  8.  {A.-N.)  Main  force. 
Yovi'TOf prep.  Till;  untiL 
FoR-TORNE,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  root  up. 
FoR-TREDE,  V.  (A.'S.)    To  trcad 

down. 
FoRTRESSE,  V.  To  fortify. 
FoRTuiT,  adj.  {Lat.)  Accidental. 
Fortune,  v.  (1)  To  happen. 

(2)  To  make  fortunate ;  to  give 

fortune. 
FoRTUNous,  adj.  Fortunate. 
FoB-wAKE,  V.  To  be  overcome  with 

want  of  sleep. 
FoR-WANDBED,  part.  p.     (A.'S.) 

Weary  with  wandering. 
FoB-WANYE,  V.  (A.'S.)  To  spoil. 
FoBWABD,  (1)  8.  (A.'S.)  An  agree- 

ment,  or  covenant ;  a  promise. 

(2)  8.  (A.'S.)  Destruction. 

(3)  Half  tipsy.  Var.  d. 

FoB-WAYE,i;.(-^.-/S'.)Tolosetheway. 

FoRWE,  8.  A  furrow. 

FoR-WBARiBD,  port.  p.  Wom  out. 

FoBWEBND,  adj.  Humorsome;  ca- 
pricious.  Somerset. 

ToB.-WKLKS.Dfpart.p.(A.'S.)  Much 
wrinkled. 

FoB-WEPT,  ;7ar^.  p.  Worn  out  with 
weeping. 

Fob-why,  adj.  Wherefore. 

FoBWiT,  8.  Prescience ;  fore- 
thought. 

FoB-woNDRED,  part.  p.  Over- 
whelmed with  wonder. 
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FoR-woRN,  part  p.  Worn  out. 

FoR-woRTHE,  V,  (A,'S.)  To  pcrisb. 

FoR-WRAPPE,  V,  To  wrap  up. 

FoR-wROGHT,  j»ar^.  p.  Over-worked. 

FoR-WYTTYNG,  8.  Rcproach. 

"Foji-YAFt  pret.  t.  Forgave. 

FoR-YAT,  pret.  t.  Forgot. 

FoR-YELDE,  V,  To  repay;  to  re- 
quite. 

FoR-SEDE,  V.  To  forego ;  to  lose ; 
to  omit. 

F0R-5ETYLLE,  part,  p.  Forgetful. 
Pr.P. 

F0S8,  s,  A  waterfall.  Craven, 

FossET,  s.   {A.-N.)  A  faucet. 

Foss-FOOT,  8.  The  impression  of  a 
horse's  foot.   Northampt. 

Fossick,  »,  A  troublesome  person. 
Fo88ickingj  troublesome.    Warw, 

FossFLE,  8.  The  impression  of  a 
horse's  foot  on  soft  ground. 
Cumd. 

FosTAL,  8.  A  paddock  to  a  farm- 
house, or  a  way  leading  to  it. 
&issea:, 

FosTALE,  8.  The  track  of  a  hare. 

Foster,  8.  A  forester. 

To  a  lierte  he  let  renne ; 

xi].  fosters  dyscryed  hym  then. 

MS,  loth  cent. 
And  love  as  well  i\it  foster  can, 
As  can  tlie  mighty  nobleman. 

Ballad  YltJi  cent. 

FosTRE,       "1    8,    {A.'S.)      Food ; 

FOSTRiNG,  J   nourishment. 

FoT,  V.  To  fetch.   West. 

FoTE-HOT,  adv.    On  the  instant; 

immediately. 

FOTE-SETE,  8.   A  footstool. 

FoTEz,  s.jt?/.  Feet.  Gawayne. 

FoTH,  8,  A  fragment.   Somerset. 

FoTHER,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  great  quan- 
tity ;  a  burthen. 

FoTHERAM,  *.  An  open  space  be- 
hind the  rack,  where  the  hay  is 
placed  ready  to  supply  it. 

FoTiVE,  adj.  (Lat.)  Nourishing. 

FoT-LAME,  adj.  Lame  in  the  foot. 

Fou,  adj.  Tipsy ;  full ;  few.  North, 

FoucH,  V.  To  quarter  a  buck.  A 
hunting  term. 


FoucHE,  V.  To  vouch. 

FouDERsoMEy  odj,  Cumbersome. 
Cumb. 

FouDRE, «.  (^.-iV.)   Lightning. 

FouDREL,  8.  Apparently  a  sort  of 
spice. 

FouGADE,  8.  (Fr.)  A  sort  of  fire- 
work. 

Fought,  ^ar/.j».  Fetched.  Somers. 

FouGHTY,  adj.  Musty.   Line. 

Foul,  s.  An  ulcer  in  a  cow's  foot ; 
any  disease  that  produces  ulcers. 
North. 

FouLDAGE,  8.  The  libertyof  penning 
sheep  by  night.  Norf. 

FouLDER,  8.  {A.'N.)  Lightning. 
Foultrinff,  flashing  like  lightning. 

FouLE,  adv.  Greatly.  "  Than  was 
Kynge  Herode  foule  astonyed  of 
theyr  wordes."  The Fe8tival,{o\. 
Ixxv,  1528. 

FouLEN,  i;.  {A.'S.)  To  defile. 

Fouler,  8.  A  kind  of  ordnance. 

FouLMART,  *.  A  polecat.   North. 

Foul's-mare,  8.  An  old  name  for 
the  gallows. 

FouLYNG,  *.  A  wretch. 

Found,  (1)  v.  To  intend ;  to  de- 
sign.  Westmorel.     See  Fonde. 

(2)  V.  To  confound.  See  Greene's 
Works,  ii,  200. 

(3)  V.  To  mix ;  to  dissolve. 

(4)  Supplied  with  food. 
FouNDAY,  8.  A  space  of  six  days. 

A -term  used  by  iron-workers  to 

express  the  time  in  which  they 

make  eight  tuns. 
FouNDE,  V.  {A.'S,)  To  go  towards ; 

to  go. 
Founder,  v.    To  fall   down;    to 

cause  to  fall ;  to  give  way. 
FouRBOUR,  8.  A  furbisher. 
YovKC-ELV.T)^part.p.{A.'N.)  Forked. 
Four  days.   A  person  is  said  to  be 
four  days  in  a  week,  who  has  not 

quite  the  use  of  his  reason ;  an 

idiot.  Line. 
FouRiNGS,  8.    An  afternoon  meal 

taken  at  4  o'clock  in  harvest-time. 

Norf. 
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Fou&MEL,  V.  To  do  according  to 

rule. 
Four-o'clock,  s.  A  meal  taken  by 

harvest  labourers  at  that  hour. 

Northampt, 
F0UB.-RBLEBT,  8.  The  crossing  of 

two  roads.  Suffolk. 
FouRRiERy  8,  (Fr.)  A  harbinger. 
Four-square,  <idj.  Quadrangular. 

Suffolk, 
FouRTE,  adj.  Fourteen. 
FouRTE-DELBy  *.  The  fourth  part. 
FouRTNET,  8.  A  fortnight. 
FousE,  (1)  ».  A  fox.   Craven. 

(2)   adj.   {A,.S.)     Ready;   wil- 
ling. 
FousT,  (l)  adj.    Soiled;   mouldy; 

tumbled ;  particularly  applied  to 

hay  which  from  damp  smokes 

and  stinks    when   opened  and 

taken  abroad.    We8t. 

(2)  8.  A  labourer's  beer-bottle. 

Line. 
FousTY,  adj.  Thirsty.    Glouc. 
FouT,  8.  A  spoilt  child.   North. 
FouTER,  (1)  adj.  (Fr.)    A  term  of 

contempt.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  thrash  grain.   North. 
FouTH,  8.  Plenty.   Northumb. 
FouTNART,  8.  A  foulmart. 
FouTRA.  (Fr.)    A  foutra  for  you, 

an  expression  of  contempt. 
FouTRY,  adj.  Mean ;  paltry.  East. 
FouTY,  (1)  adj.    Not  fresh  ;  fusty. 

North. 

(2)  *.   (Fr.)    A  mean  fellow; 

a  scoundrel. 

Fow,  (1)  adj.  Foul. 

(2)  8.  Fur. 
FowAYLB, «.  Fuel;  provisions. 
FowE.  To  cleanse  out.    **  Fowe,  or 
dense,  or  make  cleane.  Erudero." 
Huloet. 
Beter  become  the  i-liche, 
For  to  fowen  an  old  diche, 
Tlianne  for  to  be  dobbed  knight, 
Te  gon  among  maidcnes  bright. 

Betes  ofUamtoun,  p.  15. 

FowELERS,  8.  (1)  Small  pieces  of 


ordnance,    carrying   stone-shot, 

many  of  which  were  distinguished 

by  the  names  of  birds. 

(2)  Stone-bullets. 
FowER,  (1)  #.  A  fainting  fit.  North. 

(2)  See  Fuelei\ 
FowiNG,  *.  Fodder.  North. 
Fow;k,  s.  Folk ;  people.  Yorlcsh. 
FowKEN,  *.  A  falcon. 
FowKiN,  8.  Crepitus  ventris. 
FowLE,  (1)  1;.  To  catch  birds. 

(2)  8.  A  spoilt  child. 
FowNCB,  V.  To  indent. 
FowNDYNGE,  8.   Trial.   See  Fonde. 
FowTE,  V.  Fault ;  want. 
Fox,  (1)  V.  To  make  drunk. 

Your  Dutchman,  wheu  he's  foxty  is  like  a 

fox. 
For  when  he 's  sunk  in  drink,  quite  earth 

to  a  man's  tliiuking, 
'Tis  full  ex  change  time  with  him,  then  he's 

subtlest. 
B.  ^  Fl.,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Act  ii,  p.  3CS. 

Wei  man'd,  wel  ship'd,  wel  victual'd,  wel 

appointed, 
Well  in  good  health,  well  timbrcd  and  wel 

joynted : 
All  wholly  well,  and  yet  not  halfe  fox*d 

well, 
Twixt  Kent  and  Essex,  we  to  Gravesend 

fell.  Taylor's  Workes^  1630. 

No  sooner  was  he  below,  but  his  friend 
arrests  him  at  Mr.  Fos^e  suit,  and  by  all 
means  would  make  him  pay  his  groat 
for  being  drunk. 

TJie  Merry  Exploits  of  Poor  Bobiu, 
ike  Saddler  of  Walden,  n.  d. 

Tlien  such  as  had  but  little  coin 
Jjaid  up  in  store  to  purchase  wine. 
Must  drink  fair  water,  cyder,  perry. 
Or  mead  instead  of  sack  and  snerry : 
Or  have  their  throats  with  brandy  drench'd. 
Which  makes  men  fox*d  e'er  thirst  is 
quench'd.  Boor  Bohin,  1738. 

(2)  *.    The  old  English  broad- 
sword. 
{Z)v.  To  steal. 

Foxed,  adj.  Timber  when  it  be- 
comes discoloured  by  incipient 
decay.  Warw. 

Foxerie,  8.  Foxish  manners; 
knavishness. 

Fox-in-the-hole,  8.  An  old  game 
among  boys,  who  hopped  on  one 
leg,  and  beat  one  another  with 
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gloves  or  pieces  of  leather  tied  at 
the  end  of  strings.  **  A  Idnde  of 
playe  wherein  boyes  lift  up  one 
leg,  and  hop  on  the  other ;  it  is 
called  foX'tn-thy-hole**  Nomen- 
clatorf  1585. 

Fox-TAiL,  s.  One  of  the  badges  of 
a  fooL    To  give  one  a  pip  with  a 
fox'tailf  to  deceive  or  make  a 
fool  of  him. 

Foxy,  adj.  A  term  for  beer  which 
has  not  fermented  properly.  Line, 

FoY,  #.  (A,'N.)  Faith ;  allegiance. 
(2)  A  merry-making  given  on 
particular  occasions,  as  at  parting. 

FoY-BO  AT,  8,  An  assistant  boat  used 
in  piloting  a  vessel. 

FoYLE,  (1)  8,  (A.-N.)  Paste,  or 
crust,  for  pies,  &c. 

(2)  V.  To  fallow  land. 

(3)  V.  To  defile. 

FoYLiNGs,  8,  The  marks  left  on 
grass  by  deer. 

FoYNE,  8,  A  heap,  or  abundance. 

ToYNEDfpart.p,  Kicked.  Gawayne. 

FoYS,  8,  A  sort  of  tartlet. 

FoYTERERs,  8.  Vagabonds;  va- 
grants. 

FozY,   (1)  adj.    Spongy ;  insipid  ; 
woolly.    Var.  d. 
(2)  8.  A  choice  delicacy.  Devon, 

Fra,  prep,  (A.-S.)  From. 

Fracchyne,  v.  To  creak.   Pr.  P. 

Fraccyon,  8.  {Lat.)  Breaking. 
**  When  he  was  at  masse,  and 
had  made  the/raccyont  he  sawe 
that  blode  dropped."  The  Fe8ti' 
valf  fol.  li,  recto. 

Frack,  (1)  adj.  Forward.  North, 

(2)  v.  To  abound,  or  swarm.  East, 
.  (3)  s.  A  hole  in  a  garment.  Suj^. 

(4)  V.  To  fill  to  excess.  Northampt, 
Fractable,  s.  The  wrought  stones 

that  run  up  the  gable  ends. 
Fracted,  ^flr/.  JO.  (Lat.)  Broken. 
Fractious,  adj.   Peevish. 
Frag,  8.  (1)  A  kind  of  rye.  Somers, 

(2)  Low,  vulgar  people.  Middx. 
Frahdle,?;.  To  talk  foolishly.  Cumb, 
Fraid,  s.  Fear. 


FraighTi  ai^.  Fraught. 

Frail,  (l)v.  To  wearoutcloth.i?Mf. 
(2)  adj.  Weak-minded.  lAne. 

Fraile,  \s.{A,'N,frayefl.)  Abas- 
frayel,  j  ket,  made  of  rushes,  or 
matting,  used  for  fruit,  as  figs  and 
raisins.  '*  Youhavepicktaraison 
out  of  K  fraile  of  figges."  IAUy'8 
Mother  Bomhie,  1632.  «<  1636, 
pd.  mending  ./royfct,  2A"  MS, 
Account  Book  Line,  Cathed, 
70  lb  are  given  as  the  weight  of 
a  frail  of  raisins,  or  figs. 

Tiaee  frails  of  sprata  carried  from  mart  to 

mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  lue 

traveU'd.  B.^  Fl.,  Queen  of  Corintk,b,4. 

Great  ^jxns  fonrteen,  three  hundred  pipes 

of  wme. 
Two  hwamdjnulescifiga  and  ndsoBS  fine. 
MhnrfarMUg.,^48Si. 

Fraine,^;.  {A,-S.)To  ask;to  inquire. 

Fr  ainkley,  adj.  Comfortable.  Staff. 

Fraise,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  interrogate. 

Fraiste,  v.  {I)  To  try ;  to  prove. 
(2)  To  inquire ;  to  se^. 

Frait,  8,  A  bundle  of  straw,  or 
hay.   Ea8t. 

Frake,  8,  A  man.   See  Freke, 

Fraknes,  «.  (^.-5.)  Spots;  freddes. 

Framable,  a^.  Pliable. 

Framal,«.  Aband  with  which  cattle 
are  tied  to  their  stalls.  Lane. 

Framation,  *.    (1)  Contrivance; 
cunning. 
(2)  A  beginning.   North, 

Frame,  (1)  part.  p.  {A.-S.)  Ef- 
fected; finished. 

(2)  8.  (A.-S.)  Profit ;  advantage. 

(3)  V.  To  speak  or  behave  affect- 
edly.  In  frame,  very  stiff,  or 
formal.  Frame-person,  a  visitor 
whom  it  is  thought  requisite  to 
receive  ceremoniously.   East. 

(4)  V.  To  set  about  a  thing;  to 
attempt ;  to  begin.   North. 

Framfold, 

FRAMPEL, 
FRAMPUL, 


FRAMPARED,^ 

atious. 


adj.  (1)  Cross;  ill- 
-tempered. East. 
^(2)   Fiery;  nettle. 

some ;  saucy ;  vex- 
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Fbampole-fenceSi  8.  Such  fences 
as  a  tenant  in  the  manor  of 
Writtle,  in  Essex,  has  against  the 
lord's  demesnes,  wherehy  he  has 
the  wood  growing  on  the  fence, 
and  as  many  trees  or  poles  as  he 
can  reach  from  the  top  of  the 
ditch  with  the  helve  of  his  axe 
towards  the  repair  of  his  fences. 
Frampoles  seem  to  mean  poles  to 
be  reached  fram  or  from  the 
hedge.  Kennett. 

Fbamput,  (1)  s.  An  iron  ring  to 
fasten  cows  in  their  stalls. 
(2)  V.    To  dispute.    Lane* 

Fram-wabd,  adv.  Ib^  an  opposite 
direction ;  back.    * 

Framynoe,  *.  (xBin ;  profit.  Pr.  P. 

France,  s.  Frankincense. 

Franceis,  s.  Frenchmen. 

Fbanch,  v.  To  scrunch  with  the 
teeth. 

Franche-botras,  s.  a  buttress 
placed  diagonally  against  the  cor- 
ner  of  a  wall. 

Franchemole,  8,  A  dish  in  ancient 
cookery,  composed  chiefly  of  eggs 
and  sheep's  fat. 

Franchise,  «.  (A,'N.)  Frankness ; 
generosity. 

Francoleyn.   See  FrarUtelein. 

Frand,  V,  To  be  restless.   Oxfd, 

Frandish,  adj.  Passionate;  ob- 
stinate. North, 

Frangy,  euilj.    Irritable;   ill-tem- 
*  pered;  fretful.  Line. 

Franion,  *.  {A,-N,)  A  wencher ;  a 
gay  idle  fellow. 

Frank,  (1)  «.  A  small  inclosure  in 
which  animals  were  fed  to  fatten. 
(2)  adj.  Luxuriant;  thriving. 
Northampt, 

f  3)  *.  The  common  heron.  Suff. 
(4)8.  A  broad  iron  fork.  Shrop8h. 

Frank-chase,  8.  A  wood,  or  park, 
uninclosed,  but  having  similar 
privileges. 

Franke,  8.  Frankincense. 

Franked,  adj.  (1)  Fattened. 
(2)  Large;  huge. 


Frankelein,  l  8.  (A,'N.)  A  free- 
FRANKLiN,  J  holdcr ;  properly, 
the  son  or  descendant  of  a  mlein 
who  had  become  rich ;  the  term 
was  applied  generally  to  small 
landholders. 

Frankline,  8.  (Span.)  The  bird 
god  wit. 

Frank-posts,  8.  The  piles  of  a 
bridge,  &c.  Line, 

Frannel,  adj.  Succulent ;  plenti- 
ful. Kent, 

Frant,  V,  To  be  careful.  Somer8et, 

Frany,  adj.  Very  ill-tempered. 
West. 

Frap,  (1)  V.  {A.'N.)   To  strike. 

(2)  8,  Tumult ;  disturbance. 

(3)  V.  To  brag,  or  boast.  North, 

(4)  V,  To  fall  in  a  passion.  Lane, 

(5)  8.  A  violent  gust  of  rage. 
Frape,  (1)  8,  A  company ;  a  crowd. 

(2)  V.  To  scold.  Kent, 

(3)  V,  To  draw  tight.  Devon. 
Fraple,  V,  To  bluster. 
Frapping,  adj.   Fretful.  Somerset, 
Frappish,  adj.    Capricious. 
Fraps,  8.  (1)  Noise;  tumult.  Craven. 

(2)  A  person  who  boasts  much. 
Frart,  8.  (1)  {A.'N,)  A  fraternity. 
Frary  clerk f  a  member  of  a  cleri- 
cal brotherhood. 

Edmund  ahall  sonffer  mj  frary  dark  of 
London  and  Middx.  to  have  a  key,  as 
-virell  to  the  said  utter  gate  as  of  the  inner 
gate  of  the  said  Ptmion  Chapell,  for 
none  other  caus  but  for  this  cans  only, 
that  he  and  other  our  frary  clarks  may 
come  to  and  fro  the  said  cnapeil  yarde, 
for  to  bury  in  the  said  chapell  yarde 
there,  as  uier  seme  place  convenient, 
the  bodyes  of  all  dede  people,  by  aucto- 
rite  of  the  pope's  prevelege,  after  the 
usance  and  custom  of  our  frary,  as 
often  as  cause  diall  require  in  that 
behalf,  during  the  lyffe  of  the  said 
Edmond.  Grant,  1514. 

(2)  A  fairy.  East. 

Frasched,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Crushed. 

Frase,  (1)  s.  a  froize,or  pancake. 

For  fritters,  pancakes,  and  for  frayses, 
For  venison  pasties,  and  minstpies. 

How  to  Choose  a  Good  Wife,  1634. 

(2)  V,  To  quarrel.  Cumb, 

(3)  V,  To  break.  Noff, 
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Frash,  8.    An  alehouse  bnsb,  or 

sign. 
Frashen,  v.  To  creak. 
Fkasling,  «.  The  perch.  Chesh. 
Frast.  See  Fraisie, 
TsJiTtpret  t  offrete.  Gnawed. 
Fratch,   (1)   t>.      To  scold;    to 

quarrel.      Fratcher,  a  scold,  a 

boaster.  North. 

(2)  V.  To  sport,  or  frolic. 

(3)  8.  A  quarrel,  or  brawl. 

(4)  8.  A  playful  child. 

(5)  8.  A  rude  quarrelsome  fellow. 
Fratched,  adj.    Kestive,  vicious, 

as  a  horse. 
Frater,  8.  One  who  begged  under 

pretext  of  seeking  alms   for  a 

hospital. 
Frater-house,  8.    The  refectory 

or  hall  in  a  monastery. 
Fratishbd,  adj.    Benumbed  with 

cold.  North. 
Fratour,  8.  The  frater-house. 
Fraud,  v.  To  defraud. 
Fraughte,  v.  {A.-S.)    To  freight 

a  ship. 
Fraunge,  (1)  ».  To  fling ;  to  wince. 

(2)  8.  A  merry  frolic.  Craven. 

TRwzYfadj.  Frisky;  pettish.  Line. 

Frawl,  v.  To  ravel  silk,  &c.  Suff^. 

Trawn,  part.  p.   Frozen.  East. 

Fray,  (l)  v.    To  frighten;  to  ter- 
rify. North. 

(2)8.   Fright. 

(3)  V.  To  attack ;  to  quarrel. 

(4)  s.  An  attack  or  aflfray.  North. 

(5)  V.   To  crack,  or  break.  Norf. 

(6)  A  deer  was  said  to  fray  her 
head,  when  she  rubbed  it  against 
a  tree  to  cause  the  pills,  or  fray- 
ings,  of  her  new  horns  to  come  off. 

Frayment,  s.   a  fright. 
Fraythely,  adv.    Quickly. 
Fraze,  8.   Half  a  quarter  of  a  sheet 

of  paper.  North. 
Frazle,  v.    To  unravel  or  rend 

cloth.  East. 
¥razy,  adj.     Miserly.  Line. 
Fre,  adj.  (A.-S.)   Liberal ;  noble. 
FbeagEj  s,  a  freak  ? 


Or  do  buiheare  how  love-bang  Kate 
In  pantry  darke  ioxfreage  of  mate 
With  edge  of  Steele  the  aqaare  wood  shapes. 
And  Dido  to  it  chaunts  or  scrapes. 

Lovelac(?$  Lueasta,  1819. 

Fream,  (I)  *.  Ploughed  land  too 

much  worked. 

(2)  V.  To  grunt  as  a  boar. 
Freaming,  8.    The   noise  a  boar 

makes  at  rutting  time. 
Freat,  (1)  V,  To  scold?  SeeFrete. 

Some  others  whilest  disorderedly  at  him 
They  freat  and  foyne,  are  crowded  on  by 
those  that  hindmost  be. 

Warner's  Atbions  England^  1592. 

(2)  V.  To  be  irritated,  as  the 
skin.  "Freatynge  or  galoynge. 
Intertrigo.     Huloef. 

(3)  8.  A  weak  place  in  a  bow  or 

arrow.  Weak  places,  which  are 

likely  to  give  way. 

Ideates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a 
bowe,  and  they  be  much  like  a  canker, 
creepinge  and  encreasingc  in  those 
places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  much  weaker 
than  other.       Jsckam,  Toxoph.,-p.li6. 

(4)  8.  Damage ;  decay.  Craven, 

(5)  *.  A  recipe.  Line. 
Freathe,  v.  To  wattle.  Devon. 
Freats,  s.    The  iron  hoops  about 

the  nave  of  a  cart-wheel.  North. 
Frecken,  s.  a  freckle. 
fREDDi^f  part.  p.  Freed. 
Frede,  v.  {J,-S.)    To  feel. 

We  seye  hit  wel  ine  oure  fey, 
And  frede th  hit  at  nede. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Frbdom,  8.  {A.'S.)   Generosity. 

Freedom,  8.  A  term  among  boys 
at  tops ;  one  being  pegged  out  of 
the  ring,  its  owner  gives  one  spin 
as  a  chance  to  his  adversaries, 
which  is  called  a  freedom. 

Freed-stool,  s.  {A.'S.fri^-8tol.)  A 
seat  or  chair  near  the  altar  in 
churches,  to  which  offenders  fled 
for  sanctuary. 

Freeholdande,  8.  A  freeholder. 

Freelege,  8.   Freedom.  North. 

Freeli-fraily,  8.  Anything  un- 
substantial or  frivolous.  East. 

Freelnes,  8.  Frailty. 
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Freem,  adj.    Handsome.  Yorksh. 
Free-martin,  s.    The  female  calf 

of  twins,  when  the  other  is  a  male. 
Freemen-song,  s.    A  ballad  of  a 

lively  description. 
Freendesse,  8,  A  female  friend. 
Freendfulle,  adv.  Friendly. 
Frees,  adj.  Frail;  brittle.  Pr.  P. 
Freespoken,  adj.  Affable.  Var.  d, 
Freet,  (1)  ».  A  spectre,  or  frightful 

object.  North, 

{2)pret.i.  Devoured. 
Freiser,  *.  {A.-N.)  The  strawberry 

plant. 
Freist,  v.  (1)  (J.'S.)   To  freeze; 

to  cool. 

(2)  To  seek. 
Freistes,  8.  Fraughts. 
Freitur,  8.  The  frater-house. 
Frek,  (1)  adv,       {A.-S.)   Quick; 

eager;  hasty. 

(2)  adj.  Firm ;  powerful ;  brave. 
Freke,  8.  (J.'S.)  A  man ;  a  fellow. 
Frele,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Frail.  Frekte, 

frelneSj  frailty. 

FrELICHE,  1  ^^.    ,^  _^^   jj^^jg^ 
FRELY,       ]  ^ 

Frem,  1  adj.  (A.-S.)  Strange ; 

FREMEDE,  >  foreign  ;     unknown. 
fremmed,  J  Fremedly^  as  a  stran- 
ger. 

Fremedly  tlie  Tranche  tung 

Fey  68  belefede.         Morte  Arthure. 

FKEMf  adj.  (1)  Luxuriant.  SeeFrim. 

(2)  Fresh ;  plump.  Glouc. 
Freme,  v.  To  perform. 
Fremel,  adj.  Frail  ? 

Farewel  thi  frenschype,  thi  kechyne  is  cold ! 
O  fremel  fLech,  ful  oft  I  have  the  told. 

Porkington  MS. 

Fren,  8.  A  low  vile  woman. 
French,  (1)  8.  The  name  of  a  dish 
described  in  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  40. 

(2)  8.  An  old  term  for  the  lues 
venerea. 

(3)  adj.  Very  bad ;  in  great  trou- 
ble. East. 

French-brush,  s.    A  brush  for 
rubbing  horses. 
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French-crown,  *.  The  baldness 
produced  by  the  lites  venerea. 

French-crust,  «.  The  lues  venerea. 

French-hood,  8.     An   article  of 

dress  in  use  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

For  by  their  uqjunction  the  husband  is 
their  head  under  Grod,  and  they  sub- 
jects to  their  husbands.  But  this 
power  that  some  of  them  have,  is  dis- 
guised geare  and  strange  fashions.  They 
must  weare  french-hoods,  and  I  cannot 
tell  you,  I,  what  to  call  it.  And  when 
they  mtJce  them  readie  and  come  to  the 
covering  of  their  heads,  they  will  call 
and  say,  give  me  my  french-hood,  and 
give  me  my  bonet,  or  my  cap,  and  so 
forth.  Latimer's  Sermons. 

Frenchified,  adj.  Having  the  htes 
venerea. 

French-magpie,  s.  The  longtailed 
tomtit. 

French-nut,  s.  A  walnut.  West. 

French-pie,  *.  Meat  stewed  be- 
tween two  dishes. 

French-russet,  s.  A  sort  of  stuff. 

His  band  is  starch'd  with  gveaae,french' 

russet  cleaie; 
His  beard,  for  want  of  combing,  full  of 

mange.      Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611 . 

Frend,  jaar^ /?.  Asked.  Gawayne. 

Frended,  adj.   Having  friends. 

This  woman  was  born  in  London,  wor- 
shipfully  frended,  honestly  brought  up, 
and  very  wel  maryed,  saving  somwhot 
to  sone;  her  husbande  an  honest 
citezen,  youg  and  goodly,  and  of  good 
substance.     More's  lAfr  of  Richard  III. 

Frendrede,  8.  Friendship. 

Freneti&e,  adj.  {A.-N.)   Frantic. 

Frenne,  8.  A  stranger.  "An 
aliene,  a  forraine,  a  frenne." 
Florio.  SeefrcOT. 

Frenseie,  8.  {A.-N.)   A  frenzy. 

Frenzy,  adj.  Frolicsome.  Leic. 

Frequence,  s.  {Fr,)  Frequency. 

Frequent,  adj.  {Lat.)  Currently 
reported. 

Frere,  *.  {A.-N.)  A  friar;  lite- 
rally, a  brother. 

Fres,  8.   A  question,  or  doubt. 

Frescades,  «.  (Fr.)  Cool  places; 
refreshments. 

Fresee  8.  A  dish  in  ancient  cookery 
made  of  pork,  chickens,andspices. 
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Frbsh,  (1)  8.  An  orerflow  or 
swelling  of  a  river;  t  flood;  a 
thaw.  North. 

(2)  9.  A  little  stream  or  river 
nigfa  the  sea. 

(3)  adj.  Brisk ;  vigorous ;  quick. 
Var.d. 

(4)  adj.   Rainy.  North. 

!5)  adj.    Unripe.  Somerset. 
6)  (U^.  Handsome ;  beautifuL 
(7)  adj.  Gay  in  dress.  Oxfd. 
{%)  adj.  Intoxicated.  Var.d. 

(9)  Sober.  Wight. 

(10)  ad;*.  Rather  fat.  Var.d. 
Frbsh-d&ink,  9.  Small  beer.  Var.d. 
Freshe,  v.    To  refresh;  to  take 

refreshment. 
Freshen,  v.    To  enlarge  in  the 

udder,  &c.,  previous  to  calving. 

North. 
Fresher,  s.  A  small  frog.  East. 
Freshet,  s.  A  stream  of  fresh  water. 
Frbsheur,  9.  (Fr.)  Freshness. 
Fresh-force,  s.  An  old  municipal 

law  term  in  London,  equivalent 

to  Novel  Desseizen.    CaUhrop'9 

Reports^  1670. 
Fresh-liquor,  s.    Unsalted  hog's 

fat.  West. 
Freslilt,  adv»  Fiercely. 
Fresone,  8.    A  Friesland  horse. 

Morte  Arthure. 
Fresse,  adj.  Fresh ;  quick. 
Freste,  (1)  V.  To  lend,  or  trust. 

(2)  To  delay,  or  linger. 

(3)  8.  A  loan. 

Fret,  (1)  ».  (^.-5'.)   To  adorn. 

(2)  8.  Ornamental  work  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  in  many  different 
senses,  especially  raised  or  em- 
bossed work. 

(3)  *.  {Lat.  fretum,)  A  narrow 
strait  of  the  sea. 

An  island  parted  from  the  finne  land 
with  a  little  fret  of  the  sea. 

Ktioiles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  462. 

(4)  V.  To  ferment,  as  cider.  West. 
(5)t?.  To  rub. 

Ferramenta,  qua  axi  immissa  prohibent 
attritum  ejus.    Peeces  of  iron,  which 


being  driven  into  the  axeHtree,  doe 
keepe  it  from  jret^ttg  out:  aocie  odl 
them  tackes.  Isomenclator,  1585. 

(6)  part.  p.  Tore  up. 

(7)«.  A  wicker  basket.  Scwwrxe/. 

(8)».  To  graze.  West. 

(9)  V.  To  thaw.  Northampt. 
Frbtchett,  adj.    Fretful;  fid^; 

old;  brittle.  Weet. 
Fretchit,  a<^'.  Peevish. 
Frete,  v.  (1)  {A.^S.)    To  cat,  or 

devour ;  to  corrode. 

(2)  To  rub.  See  Fret  (6). 

(3)  To  blame,  or  scold. 

FRBTBNT,j»flr^/?.  Frightened.  OwH^. 

Fretishing,  s.  a  pain  and  stiff- 
ness in  the  limbs  from  cold. 

Fretrots,  s.  a  religious  sect,  re- 
sembling the  Adamites. 

Frets,  s.  The  points  at  which  a 
string  is  to  be  stopped  in  a  lute 
or  guitar.  HoweU, 

Frbtten,  adj.  Spotted. 

Fretting,  *.  A  griping,  or  writhing. 

f  REV f  prep.  From.  Used  when  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  voweL 
North. 

Frevere,  v.  {A.'S.)  To  comfort; to 
solace. 

Manne,  wanne  thyt  takest  ase  other  mete. 
Into  thy  wombe  hyjt  sedlyth ; 

Ac  ne  defith  nau^t  ase  thy  mete, 
Wyth  thyne  flesch  mralyth, 

Ac  kevereth 

AI  other  wyse,  and  so  thy  body 
And  thy  saule  hyjt  fr^ereth. 

God  wescht,  and  marketh. 

And  for^efth,  and  joynethmen  an  wyves, 
KnAfrevereth  thorwe  nis  body  man. 

And  grace  sent,  and  lyres.  lb. 

Frewer,  s.  a  sirreverence  when 
spread  out  by  a  kind  of  ferment- 
ation. Noff. 

Freyn,  ».  (1)  (^.-5.)   An  ash  tree. 
(2)(^.-iNr.)    A  bridle. 
(3)  An  old  term  for  the  ordure 
of  the  boar  or  wolf. 

Freyne,  v.  (A.'S.)   To  aak. 

Friars'-flies,  s.  (1)  Idlers.  North* 
Brooke's  Treatise^  1577. 
(2)  Daddy-longlegs.  Somerset. 
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Fbiars'-knots,  «.  A  kind  of  tassels 

used  in  embroideiy,  tenvp.  Hen. 

VIII. 
Friars^loavbs,  s.    Fossil  echini. 

Suff. 
Friars'-pibce,  8,  The  piece  of  fat 

in  a  leg  of  mutton,  called  also 

the  papers  eye. 

Fribble,  (1)  «.  An  idler;  a  coxcomb. 

A  company  of  yHii2tf«,  enongli  to  dis- 
credit any  nonest  house  in  the  world. — 
No,  I'd  have  yon  to  know,  I  am  for  none 
of  your  skip-jacks; — no,  give  me  your 
persons  of  quality,  therrs  somewhat 
to  be  got  by  them.        The  Cheats,  1662. 

(2)  V,  To  mock. 

Fribblino,  adj.   Captious. 

Fricace,  8,  A  sort  of  ointment  for 
a  sore  place. 

Friche,  adj.  Brisk ;  nimble.  Oxfd. 

Frickle,  8,  A  basket  for  fruit  hold- 
ing about  a  bushel. 

Friddle,  v.  To  waste  time  in  trifles. 
Northampt 

Fridge,  v.  (1)  To  rub  so  as  to  in- 
jure ;  to  fret,  or  fray.  Var.  d. 
(2)  To  dance  about. 

Frisleys,  8,  A  name  applied  to 
certain  small  rents  formerly  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  great  manor  of 
Sheffield  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Frith  of  Hawksworth  for 
liberty  of  common.  Hunter. 

Frie,  8.   A  very  young  pike. 

FRiEND-BACK,«.Ahang-nail.iVior/A. 

Frieze,  «.   A  coarse  narrow  cloth. 

Frigge,  (l)t;.   To  warm. 

(2)  V,  To  meddle  officiously. 

(3)  V,  To  wriggle. 

(4)  8.  The  rump  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton. Warw. 

Friggle,  9.  To  trifle ;  to  be  tedious. 

Northampt. 
Frighten,  v.    To  astonish.  West. 
Frill,  (1)  v.  To  shiver,  as  hawks; 

to  tremble  with  cold. 

(2)  8.   The  cry  of  an  eagle. 

(3)  V.  To  turn  back  in  plaits. 
Frim,  adj.  (A.'S.  Jreom,  strong.*) 

Vigorous;  thriving.  The  term 
is  now  in  the  provinces  chiefly 


applied  to  plants  or  trees  in  a 

vigorous  and  growing  state,  and 

its  meaning  in  such  cases  is  kind 

and  thriving.     It  also  signifies 

well  fed,  as  applied  to  cattle. 

Through  the  frim  pastures,  freely  at  his 
leisures.  Drayton's  Moses,  p.  1576. 

(2)  The  same  as  Frem.    Frim- 
folks,  strangers. 

Frimicate,  v.  To  give  one's  self 
airs.  East. 

Frimzy,  adj.   Slight ;  soft.  Kent. 

Frine,  v.  To  whimper.  North. 

Frinjel,  8.  That  part  of  a  flail 
which  falls  on  the  com.  Suffolk. 

Frinnishy,  adj.  Over-nice.  Devon. 

Frinny,  V.    To  neigh.  Lane. 

Friperer,  1  8.    A  cleaner  of  old 
FRiPLER,  y apparel   for    sale;    a 
FRIPPER,  J  seller  of  old  clothes 
and  rags. 

Frippery,  8.  An  old  clothes  shop. 
Florio. 

Frise.    Friesland. 

Frisket,  8.  That  part  of  the  press 
whereon  the  paper  is  laid  to  be 
put  under  the  spindle  in  print- 
ing. 

Friskin,  8.  A  gay  lively  person. 

Frislet,  8.    A  sort  of  small  ruffle. 

Frissure,  8.  A  dish  in  old  cookery, 
composed  chiefly  of  hare. 

Frist,  v.   (1)  To  give  respite  for  a 
debt ;  to  trust  for  a  time,  or  for- 
bear. North, 
(2)  To  put  off.    See  Freste. 

Fristble,  8.  {A.-N.)  A  flute. 

Frit,  8.  A  sort  of  pancake.  Line. 

Fritch,  adj.  Free ;  sociable.  West. 

Fritful,  adj.  Timorous.  Warw. 

Frith,  (1)  «•  (AS.)  A  hedge;  a 
coppice ;  a  high  wood.  It  is  still 
used  in  the  provinces  for  ground 
overgrown  with  bushes,  or  under- 
wood ;  and  for  fields  which  have 
been  taken  from  woods. 
(2)  V.  To  plash  a  hedge.  Devon. 

Frithe,  8.  (A.'S.)  Peace. 

Fritters,  s.  Small  pancakes,  with 
apples  in  them.   Suffolk, 
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Fritting,  «.  Fitting  and  fastening 

the  felloes  of  a  wheel.  Ketmett. 
Frittish,  adj.  Cold.   Cumb. 
"FwLiZtpart.p.  Frozen. 
Frizade,  8,   Frieze  cloth. 
Frizzle,  s.  A  fry.  Northampt. 
TnOfprep.  (J.-S.)   From. 
Froating,  (1)  part.  a.  Mending; 

repairing.   Middieton. 

(2)  s.  Great  industry.  Cumb. 
Frobicher,  8.  A  furbisher. 
Froblt-mobly,  adv.  Indifferently 

well.  Sussex. 
Frock,  s.  A  frog. 
Frod,  8.    Floating  lamps  of  ice 

passing  in  large  masses  down 

the  Severn. 
Frodmortell,  8.  {A.-S.)    a  free 

pardon  for  manslaughter. 
Froes.     See  Frow. 
Frog,  s.  (1)   A  frock. 

(2)  Part  of  a  horse's  foot.  Wore. 

(3)  Frog  in  the  middle^  a  child's 
game.  Frog  over  an  old  dog^ 
leap-frog,  yis  naked  as  a  frogy 
stark  naked. 

He  was  afraid  of  every  dog. 
When  he  was  out  of  town ; 

Almost  as  naked  as  a  frog. 
With  erief  he  sat  him  down. 

The  IFelch  Traveller,  n.  d. 

Frog-cheese,  s.  Boletij  growing 
on  decayed  wood.  Northampt. 

Froggam,  8.  A  slattern.   Yorksh. 

Frogon,  *.  {A.-N.)  A  poker. 

Frog-skat,  s.  A  toadstool.  North' 
ampt. 

Frog-spit,  s.  Cuckoo-spit. 

Froice,  8.  A  frock. 

Froise,  {V)  8.  A  large  thick  pan- 
cake, of  the  full  size  of  the  frying- 
pan,  sometimes  containing  small 
pieces  of  bacon  mixed  with  the 
batter.  East.  The  ancient /roise 
was  like  a  pancake  in  form,  but 
composed  of  different  materials. 
(2)  V.  To  spread  thin.   Suffolk. 

Frokin,  8.  A  little  frow,  or  woman. 

Frome,  adv.  First.  Atte  fromej 
Sit  the  first,  immediately,  above 
all  things.    See  AiU-frwa^. 


Frommard,  8.  An  iron  instrument 

to  split  laths.   West. 
Frommbt,  adv.  From.   Shrqpsh, 
Fromonde,  s.    Apparently  a  part 

of  the  armour  of  the  head. 

Fnlle  bntt  in  the  front 
The  fromonde  he  hitt«z, 

Tliat  the  barnyscht  blade 
To  the  brayne  rynnez. 

Morte  Artkure. 

From-ward,  <uf9.  Back.  To-ward 
andfrom-ward,  thither  and  back. 

Fronst,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Wrinkled. 

Front,  (1)  ».  (A.-N.)  The  forehead. 
(2)v.  To  face. 

The  (aiher  JroiUed  with  a  grille. 

Warner^s  Albums  England,  1592. 

And  whom  somanv  Romaine  peers,  grand- 

captaines  of  such  might. 
Of  whom  nine  emperonrs  thenuelres  in 

persons  here  did  fight. 
Could  hardly  foyle,  were  fronted  now  even 

of  a  barbarous  foe.  lb. 

(3)  V.  To  butt,  as  rams. 

(4)  To  front  upf  to  bind  the 
hair  with  a  fillet. 

Frontal,  *.  (-<^.-i\r.)  A  piece  of  ar- 
mour for  the  forehead  of  a  horse. 

Frontal,     "I  *.  A  hanging  for  the 
frontier,  J  front  of  an  altar. 

Frontiere,  8.  {Fr.)  (1)  The  front 
of  a  building. 
(2)  A  front,  or  border. 

Frontlet,*. (Fr.)  A  forehead-band. 

Forsoth,  women  have  many  lettes. 
And  they  be  masked  in  many  nettes ; 
As  frontlets,  fyllets,  partlettes,  &c. 

FourPs,O.Vi.,i,Gi. 

"Eoods,  frontlets,  wires,  cauls,  curling  irons, 
periwigs,  8tc.  Ljfljf's  Mydm. 

Fronstead,  8.  Afarm-yard.  Yorksh. 
'FB.ooM,adj.  Strong;  healthy.  Glouc. 

See  Frim. 
Fropish,     \adj.     Cross;  out   of 
FROPFisH,  J  temper ;  peevish. 

Oh,  my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcome  home; 
why  dost  thou  look  so  fropish,  wlio  has 
nanger'd  thee? 

Wycherley,  Counirey  7rf/>,1688. 

Frore,  adj.  Frozen.  Frory^  frosty. 
FR0RiNG,«.(.<if.-5.)Help;assistance. 
Frort,  adv.  Forward.    Chesh. 
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Frosh, 
frosk,   l  -  a  a.««. 

FBOSCHE,  f  '•  ^  ^°S- 
FROSSE,     ^ 

Froslino,  9.  Anything  nipped  by 

frost.  Suffolk, 
Frost,  v.  To  turn  down  the  hinder 

part  of  horses'  shoes  in  frosts,  to 

prevent  their  slipping.  EclsL 
Frost-cetchen,  adj.  Frost-bitten. 

Shropsh, 
Frosted,  adj.  Frozen.   Devon. 
Frost-nails,  s.  Nails  put  in  horses' 

shoes  in  frosty  weather.   Var.  d. 
Frote,  V,  (A.'N.)  To  rub.  Froterevt 

one  who  rubs. 
Froth,  adj.  Tender.    Tmser. 
Frother,  V,  To  feed.   Line. 

Frough,  1  a4/'(l)  Loose;  spongy; 
FROw,   J  tender. 
(2)  Short;  crisp;  brittle. 
Froonce,  (1)  V.    To  wrinkle ;  to 
knit  the  brow ;  to  frown. 

"With  that  K\it  frounceth  up  the  brow, 
This  covenaunt  y  wille  alowe.       Grower. 

(2)  8.  A  frown,  or  wrinkle. 

(3)  V.  To  curl,  or  twist. 

Some  frounce  their  curled  heare  in  courtly 

guise, 
Some  prancke  their  ruffes. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  14. 

With  dressing,  braiding,  frouncinff,  flow*r- 
ing.  Drayt.,  Nymph.,  ii. 

(4)  8.  A  wrinkled  ornament  on 
a  cup.   Pr.  P. 

(5)  8.  A  flounce,  in  dress. 

(6)  «.  A  disease  in  hawks,  which 
hinders  them  from  closing  the 
beak.  M 

Frountelle,  8.  A  frontlet. 
Frou  NT  Y,  adj. Very  passion  ate.  Line. 
Frouse,  v.  To  rumple.  South. 
Froust,  8.  A  musty  smell.   Var.  d. 
Frout,  adj.  Frightened.  Hampsk. 
Frouzb,  v.  To  curl.  Florio. 
YROVzYf  adj.  (I)  Froward;  peevish; 
crusty. 

(2)  Offensive  to  the  eye  or  smell. 
Kent. 

(3)  Seedy,  from  dissipation. 


I  lookyro»£j^  this  morning,  'ad,  I  must 
leave  off  this  drinking,  it  will  kill  me 
else.    Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1691 . 

Frover,  v.  (J.-S.)  To  comfort ;  to 

solace.     See  Frevere, 
Frow,  (1)  «.  {Dutch.)    A  woman; 

pL  Jroe8. 

(2)  8.  A  dirty  woman ;  a  slattern ; 
a  lusty  woman.   North. 

(3)  adj.  Hasty. 

(4)  adv.  Hastily. 

(5)  adj.  Brittle ;  crisp.   Beri8. 

(6)  V.  To  pine.   Northampt. 
Froward,  (1)  adv.  Back. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Averse. 
Frowdie,  8.  A  dirty  woman.  North. 
Frower.  Same  as  Frommard,  q.  v. 
Frowringe,  adj.  Froward. 
Frowy,  adj.  Stale ;  not  sweet.  East. 

Spenser  applies  it  to  grass. 

Sut  if  they  (the  sheep)  with  thy  goats 
should  yede, 
They  soon  might  be  corrupted; 
Or  like  not  of  theyrotcy  fede, 
Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 

Spena.,  Shep.  KaL,  July,  109. 

Frowytb,  1       13,    ., 
— ^,^      >  *•  Fruit. 

FROYTE,    J 

Frub,  V,  To  rub,  or  furbish.  Florio. 

Fruce,  8.  Fruit.  Pr.  P. 

Fructuous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Fruitful. 

Frue,  adj.  True ;  faithful.  Line. 

Fruff,  adj.  Brittle ;  cross-grained. 

Frugal,  adj.  Relaxed.  Norfolk. 

Fruggan,  8.  (!)  {Fr.  fourgon.)  A 
curved  iron  scraper  to  stir  ashes 
in  an  oven.    North. 
(2)  A  slovenly  woman.  North. 

Fruit,  8.  Apples.  Heref. 

Fruitestere,  8.  A  female  seller  of 
fruit. 

Frum,  adj.  (1)  Early.    Frum  po- 
tatoes, or  fniit,   Shrop8h. 

(2)  Full ;  fat.  Frumne88y  reple- 
tion.    See  Frim. 

(3)  Numerous;  thick;  rank; 
overgrown.    West. 

Frumenty,"!    *.     Hulled    wheat 

frumety,  >  boiled  in  milk,  and 

furmety,  J   seasoned.  A  favorite 

dish  in  the  North.  A  person  in  a 
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dilemma  is  said  to  be  in  a  fru- 
menty fweat, 
Fbump,  (1)  v.  To  mock,  or  treat 
contemptuously.  *'  Tofntmp  onCf 
to  take  one  up  hastily,  to  speak 
short."  Kennett. 

Hee  fawneth  upou  them  his  master  fa- 
vooreth,  aud  fnmfetk  those  his  mis- 
tresse  frownes  on. 

Man  in  the  MoonCy  1609. 

(2)  «.  A  sarcastic  taunt ;  a  flout. 

Ludlhi,  not  ashamed  to  confesse  her 

follie,  answered  him  with  iYasfrunme. 

jBuphues. 
Then  how  may  thy  holdnes  scape  a  fine 

frumpe, 
Warres   land  is  matter  for  the  brazen 

trumpe.  Petl^s  Egtogue,  1589. 

These  are  a  kind  of  witty  .^mp«  of 
mine  like  selling  of  bargains;  I'll  come 
off  well  enough. 
Daoenmt,  The  Man* s  Hu  Matter y  1669. 

(3)  9.  A  toss  under  the  chin. 

(4)  8.  A  lie. 

(5)  V.  To  complain  without  cause. 

(6)  «.  A  cross  old  woman ;  a 
gossip.    Far.  d. 

(7)  V,  To  trump  up ;  to  invent. 

(8)  8.  A  person  whose  clothes 
are  ill-made  and  carelessly  put 
on.   Su88ecp. 

Frumpery,  8.  A  gibe ;  a  mock. 

Frumpish,  1  adj.    Scornful ;   pee- 

FRUMPY,  J  vish. 

Since  you  are  bo  Jrvmpish,  a  pin  for  you ! 
Ravemcroft,  Careless  Lovers,  1673. 

Frumple,  v.  To  crumple ;  to  ruffle. 
Frundele,  8.  Two  pecks.  North, 
Frunt,  v.  To  affront.  Somer8et. 
Frus,  8.  Fruit.   Somer8et. 
Frush,  v.  (1)  To  bruise,  or  crush; 
to  break. 

Hector  assayled  Achilles,  and  gave  him 
80  many  strokes,  that  he  al  \jo-fnisht 
aud  brake  his  helme. 

Caxton's  Destr.  of  Troy. 
High  cedars  aiefrushed  with  tempests, 
when  lower  shrubs  are  not  touched  with 
the  wind. 

Hinde's  Flics  to  Libidinoso,  1606. 

(2)  To  rush  violently. 

(3)  To  rub,  or  scrub.  lAnc, 

(4)  To/nw/i  ac\ucVLe\i,to\«^^ 


I      up  or  carve  a  chicken.    Tojrush 

the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  to  set 

them  upright,  which  was  done  to 

prepare  them  for  use,  probably 

■  to  make  them  fly  steadily. 

Lord,  how  hastely  the  soldiers  buckled 
their  healmes,  howe  quickly  the  archers 
bente  their  bowes,  and  /rushed  their 
feathers,  how  readily  the  bilmen  shoke 
their  billes,  and  proved  their  staves. 

HoUn3h.yYoLvi. 

Frustical,  tidj.  Festive.  Beds. 

Frutinon,  adv.  Now  andthen.  Ea»t. 

Frutour,  8.  A  fritter. 

Fruttacb,  «.  A  fritter.   Yorksh. 

Fruward,  adv.  Forward.  Percy. 

Fry,  (1)  adj.  Free ;  noble. 

(2)  8.  Young  children ;  seed,  or 
progeny. 

(3)  *.  The  pluck  of  a  calf.  North. 

(4)  8.  A  drain.    Wilts. 

(5)  8.  A  sort  of  sieve. 
Frycb,  8.  Frieze  cloth. 
FRYKE,(l)a4;.  Fresh ;  lusty;  active. 

(2)  V.  To  move  hastily. 
Frysoun,  8.  A  Frieslander. 
Fryste,  adj.  New ;  smart.  North- 

ampt. 
Fryte,  *.  Fruit 
FuANTs,  *.   The  dung  of  the  fox, 

and  other  wild  animals. 
FuB,  (1)  V.  To  put  oflf ;  to  deceive. 

(2)  At  marbles,  a  mode  of  pro- 
jecting the  taw  by  an  eflbrt  of  the 
whole  hand,  instead  of  the  thumb 
only. 

(3)  8.  A  chubby  child.  North. 
Fucus,  8.  (Lat.)  Paint  for  the  com- 
plexion, formerly  used  by  ladies. 

'Till  you  pfterred  me  to  your  aunt,  the 

lady, 
I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  caps  of  hair. 
No  Mercury  water, ^mcm*,  or  perfumes. 

Earn  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  413. 

With  all  his  waters,  powders,  fucuses. 
To  make  thy  lovely  corps  sophisticate. 
B.  ^  n.y  Woman  Hater,  iii,  3. 

FuD,  (!)  8.  A  hare's  tail.  North. 
(2)  V.  To  kick  the  feet  about. 
Fuddiny  a  kick.    Craven. 
\  ^^1^1)  AH,  adv.  Further.  East. 
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FuDDER,  8,  A  fother,  tlie  load  of  a 

two-horse  cart.   North. 
Fuddle,  v.  To  indulge  in  drink. 

Fttddle-capf  a  drunkard.    Fud- 

dUng-boutf  a  debauch. 
TvDDLBDt  part.p.  Bothered.  JPor^f^. 
FuDE,  «.  (1)  A  man.    See  Fode. 

(2)  Food. 
Fudge,  (1)  s.  Nonsense. 

(2)  V,  To  poke.  Still  used  in 
Suffolk. 

(3)  V,  To  swindle. 

(4)  r.  To  walk  with  difficulty. 

(5)  8.  A  little  fet  person.  North. 

(6)  V.  A  schoolboy's  term  at  mar- 
bles, delivering  the  marble  with 
a  jerk  of  the  hand,  which  is  con- 
sidered unlawful. 

Fudgee,!;.  To  contrive  to  do.  Devon. 
FuDGEL,».  Anawkwardchild.  Cumb. 
FuE,  V.  To  make  an  attempt.  North. 
Fuel,*.  Garden-stuff.  Heref. 
FuELER,  8.  The  servant  who  made 
the  fires. 

But  I'll  avoid  those  vapours,  whose  svola 

spight, 
And  foaming  poyson,  would  put  out  this 

light. 
YBin  fitellers !  they  think  (who  doth  not 

know  it) 
Their  light's  above 't,  because  their  walk's 
below  it. 

Wilson's  life  of  James  /,  1653. 

Fur,  (1)  adj.  Five. 

(2)  V.  To  puff;  to  blow.  North. 
FuFFY,  adj.  Soft ;  spongy.  North. 
FuGATioN,  8.  (Lat.)    A  hunting- 
ground  ;  a  chase. 
FuoE,  V.  (Lat.)  To  take  flight. 
FuGBR,  8.  Figure. 
Fugleman,  8.  A  person  who  directs 

the  cheering  of  a  crowd  or  mob. 
Fukes,  *.  Locks  of  hair.  North. 
Fulbolsy,  adv.  Violently.  Bed8. 
FuLCH,9.  (1)  To  push,  or  beat;  to 

gore ;  to  squeeze.  Devon. 

(2)  A  boy's  term  at  marbles,  to 

edge  on  unfairly. 
7vLBtitpart,p.  Destroyed.  Heame, 
FuLDRivE,  part.  p.    Fully  driven ; 

completed.   C^iaucer. 
FuLB, «.  (1)  A  fowL  North. 


(2)  Gold-foil. 
Fulfil,  v.  To  fill  up. 
FuL-FRBMED,  adj.  (A.-S.)    Quite 

perfect. 

FuLGUR,  8.  (Lat.)  Brightness. 

Who  (as  Caesar  told  Metellns)  could  by 
the  fiUffur  of  his  eye  dart  ti^em  deaa, 
sooner  than  speak  the  word  to  have 
them  killed.       Herberts  Trmels,  1638. 

FuLHED,  8.  Fulness. 
FuLiKE,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Foully. 
FuLK,  (1)  v»  A  phrase  at  marbles. 

See  Fulche. 

(2)  8.  A  hollow  place. 
FuLKER,  *.      A   pawnbroker,   or 

usurer. 
Full,  (1)  adv.  Quite;  entirely. 

(2)  adj.  Dark;  cloudy.  Devon. 

(3)  adj.  Intoxicated.  Craven. 

(4)  prep.  For ;  because ;  on  ac- 
count of.  North. 

FuLLAMS,  *.  False  dice. 
FuLLARiNG,  *.    The  groove  in  a 

horse's  shoe  into  which  the  nails 

are  inserted.  Shrap8h. 
FuLLE,  (1)  8.  Fill;  sufficiency. 

(2)  V.  To  cleanse.  Line. 

(S)v.(J.^S.)  To  baptize.  FuUynffe, 

baptizing. 
FuLL-FLOPPER,  8.     A  bird  suffi- 
ciently feathered   to  leave  the 

nest.  Ea8t. 
Full-froth,  adv.  A  cow  is  in  fitU- 

frothy  when  she  gives  the  greatest 

quantity  of  milk.  Suffolk. 
Fulling-stocks,  8,  A  machine  in 

a  mill  for  fulling  cloth. 

FULLMART,       ^         A        1        X    T 

FULMARDE,      ^A  polccat.  Isaac 

FULTHMARD,  I  W^^*^''  /"?f®- 
FULMER  r^^^^  ™*^®*  **  * 
FULIMA^T,  f  «*^°C*  ,  ^"i'^al 
FULLYMART,  J  ^™°»  *  P^^^^**' 

And  whan  they  have  broughte  forthe 
theyr  byrdes,  to  see  that  they  be  well 
kepte  from  the  gleyd,  erowes,  fuUy- 
martes,  and  other  vermynne. 

Fitzherhert's  Husbandry. 
With  gins  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of 
the  earth.  As  namely,  the  fitcbet,  the 
juHtnart,  the  ferret,  the  polecat,  &c. 

Wiat<m'tjbigl,,y.i,ch.l. 
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FuLLOCK,  (1)  V.  To  jerk  the  hand, 
at  marbles. 

(2)  «.  A  sudden  heavy  faU.  Derb, 

(3)  V.  To  kick,  or  knock.  Leic, 
FuLL-ONTD,  adj.    Agreeing ;  being 

of  one  mind. 
Full-pitch,  adv.    Ploughing  the 

full  depth  of  the  soil  is  called 

taking  it  up  AjuU-piich.  Norf. 
FuLLsoME,  adj.   Nasty ;  indelicate. 

North. 
Full- SPOUT,  adv.    Copiously  and 

dashingly. 

So  when  mine  host  does  money  lack. 
He  money  gives  amone:  this  pack, 
And  then  it  mnsfuTl'Spout. 

JSuckinffham's  Poems,  p.  100. 

Full-stated,  adj.  A  term  applied 

to  a  leasehold  estate  held  under 

three  lives.  Var.  d. 
FuL-MADE,  part.  p.  Finished. 
Fulsume,  v.  To  aid. 
FuLsuMLi,  adv.  Plenteously.  Ful- 

sumnessef  satiety. 
FoLTH,  adj.  Full-grown.  North. 
FuLTHHEDE,  s.  Filthiucss. 
FuL-TRusT,  adj.  Trussed  full. 
FuMBLE-FiSTED,  adj.   Awkward  in 

handling.  SuffolJc. 
Fume,  8.  (1)  {A.-N.)  Smoke. 

(2)t?.  To  become  inflamed.  Shrops. 

(3)  8.  A  rage.   To  be  in  a  fume,  to 

be  angry.  i^M»iOMse,angry,furious. 
FuMET,  s.  The  ordure  of  the  hart. 
Fumetere,  8.  The  plant  fumitory. 
FuMETTE,  8.  High  flavour  in  game. 
FuMiE,  adj.  Smoky. 
FuMiNG-Box,  8.  A  pastile-burner. 
FuMisH,  adj.      Angry;  fractious. 

Suffolk. 
FuMosiTK,  8.    {A.'N.)        Steam; 

smoke. 
FuMP,  8.  (1)  A  blow.  Devon. 

(2)  The  gist  of  a  joke  or  story. 

Exmoor. 
Fumy-ball,  8.  A  puff-ball. 
YuSy  {\)  part.p.  Found. 

(2)  V.  To  cheat.  Somer8et. 

(3)  V.  To  joke. 

(4)  s,  A  small  pitcViw.  Exmoor.  [ 


Fdnch,  v.  To  push.  Wight, 

FUNDE,-9.  To  go. 

Fundbkent,  ».  (^.-iV.)  A  founda- 
tion. 

FuNDiED,  adj.  Injured.  Turner's 
Herbal,  1562. 

FuNDLEss,  s.  Anything  accidentally 
discovered.   Warw. 

FuNE,  V.  To  foin,  or  thrust. 

FuNGE,«.  (1)  (^.-^.)  A  mushroom. 
(2)  A  fool ;  a  blockhead. 

Funk,  (1)  #.  A  little  fire.  Pr.  P. 

(2)  8.  Touch-wood.  Suffolk. 

(3)  V.  To  smoke. 

(4)  V.  To  cause  a  bad  smelL  North. 

(5)  *.  Great  fear. 

(6)  ad;.  Cross;  ill-tempered.  0^<f. 

(7)  A  horse  is  said  to  Junk,  when 
it  throws  up  its  hind  quarters 
without  lashing. 

(8)  8.  A  stinking  vapour. 
Funnel,  8.    (1)  A  finial,  in  archi- 
tecture. 

(2)  A  mare  mule  produced  by  an 
ass  covered  by  a  horse.  Line. 

FuN-sTON,  8.  A  font. 

Fur,  {!)  8.  Fire. 

(2)  *.  The  indurated  sediment 
sometimes  found  in  tea-kettles. 
Suffolk. 

(3)  V.  To  throw.  Somerset, 
(i)  8.  A  furrow.  North. 

Furbelow,  8.  Ornamental  fringe 
on  female  dress. 

Women,  whose  pride  and  vanity  brouglit 
them  to  poverty,  and  who  retain  so  much 
of  the  Frencli  air  to  the  last,  that  you 
shall  see  them  in  a  tatter'd  silk  ^own,  a 
high  head,  a  daggel'd  tail,  a  pair  of  old 
lac'd  shooes,  a  darn'd  Jkirbdow'd  scarf, 
and  ne'e^  smock ;  and  this  they'll  have 
tho'  they  dine  on  scraps  for  a  fortnight : 
these  I  relieve  with  my  charity. 

T/ie  Ladies*  Catechism,  1708. 
They'n  as  much  drapery  on  their  backs 
as  would  make  a  wino -sheet,  and  as 
mony  furbelows  and  ribbons,  as  would 
make  hoosings  and  topnings  for  the  best 
team  in  Wig^n-parish.  But  I  thank 
you,  my  wife  is  none  of  those,  she  mmds 
no  pride ;  a  straw-hat  and  a  woonstie- 
pettycoat  sen'e  her  turn ;  she  can  feed 
on  hung  beef  and  a  barley  pudding, 
without  the  help  of  French  kickshaws. 
The  Country  Farmer's  Cateckism,VJOi. 
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FuRCHURE,  «.  {A.'N.)  The  part 
where  the  thighs  separate  from 
the  hody ;  the  legs  themselves. 

FuRCUM,  8.  The  bottom ;  the  whole. 
Somerset. 

'FuRDEfpret.  t.  Tarried.  Heame. 

FuRDLE,  V.  To  contract ;  to  draw  up. 

Fdrdst,  adj.  The  farthest.  ShropsA. 

FuRE,  (1)  pret.  t.  Fared;  went. 
Gawayne. 

(2)  V.  To  go.  Cumb. 

(3)  8.  Fire. 

FuREL,  s,  A  furnace.  Somerset. 

Fdrendel,  8.  The  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  corn. 

Furer,  s.  An  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  burn  false  measures. 

FuRETTE,  *.  A  ferret. 

VvR-TORDfpret.  t.  (A.'S.)  Perished. 
From /or;/iire. 

FuRGEON,  8.  (Fr.)  A  prop.  Yorksh. 

FuRGON.  See  Fruggan. 

FuR-HEADs,«.  Headlands  of  a  field. 
Devon. 

FuRiAL,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Raging. 

FuRiBOND,  adj.  {Lai.)  Slad ;  out- 
rageous. 

FuR-iRE,  8.  A  fire-iron. 

Furl,  v.  To  hurl.  Wight. 

FuRLEY,  adj.  Wondrous.  See  Ferley. 

Furlong,  *.  The  line  of  direction 
of  ploughed  lands ;  a  division  of 
an  uninclosed  corn-field. 

Furmety.  See  Frumenty. 

"Bj  the  course  of  the  heavens,  Christinas 
will  not,  at  present,  fall  in  this  month, 
whatever  it  rony  do  a  thousand  years 
hence ;  yet  those  that  are  rich,  and  have 
a  mind  to  it,  may,  notwithstanding,  feed 
on  mince-pye  audfurmiti/. 

Poor  R6bin,  1746. 

Furnace,  (1)  8.  A  boiler.  Somerset. 

(2)  V.    To  smoke  like  a  furnace. 

Shakesp. 
Furnace,  s.  A  fee  paid  for  baking. 
Furner,  8.   A  malkin  for  an  oven. 

Line. 
FuRNEY,  8.  A  furnace. 
Furneye,  v.  To  furnish. 
FuRNiMENT,  8.  Furniture. 
Furnitade,  8,  Furniture.  Essex, 


Furniture,  s.  Any  sort  of  movea- 
ble property ;  provisions ;  stores. 

Secondly,  that  he  had  neither  money 
for  his  expenses,  nor  furniture  meet  fur 
his  journey.  Bowes  Correspondcnce,l^S2. 

FuRNOuR,  8.  (Lat.)  A  baker. 

FuRNY-CARD,  8.  (Ft.)  A  coat  Card. 

I  have  B.fumy-carde  in  a  ])lace. 
That  will  bear  a  turne  besides  the  ace. 
Interlude  of  Lusty  Juventus. 

Furole,  8.  A  kind  of  meteor. 
FuRRED-up,  part.  p.     Entangled. 

South. 
FuRRiDGE,  V.    To  search ;  to  hunt. 

Northampt. 
FuRROUR,  8.  A  fur,  or  skin. 
FuRRY-DAY,  s.    A  dauciug  festival 

and  merry-making  on  the  8th  of 

May,  at  Helston,  co.  Cornw. 
FuRSTi,  adj.  Thirsty.  See  Afurst. 

FURWE,  8.  (A.-S.)  A  fuiTOW. 

Furze-break,  s.   Land  which  has 

been  covered  with  furze,  but  is 

broken  up.  South. 

Furze-chirper,    "1  ».  The  moun- 

FURZE-CHUCKER,  J  tain  finch. 

FuRZE-MAN-piG,  *.    A  hcdgchog. 

Glouc. 
FuRZEN,  8.  Furze.  Tusser. 
FuRZE-owL,  8.  A  cockchafer.  Som. 
FusBALL,  8.  A  puff-ball. 
Fuse,   "1  ».  The  track  of  a  beast  of 

FUCE,  J  chase  in  the  grass. 
Fusel,  *.  (Fr.)  A  spindle. 

FusiN,      1       Foison;  plenty. 

FUSOUN,  J  *  f         J 

FusKY,  adj.  Dusky. 

Speake  geutlu  shepheard,  have  I  not 
(now  bene  as  good  as  my  word  with 
thee?)  and  is  not  this  (thinkest  thou) 
the  still  cell  where  heavie  sleepe  re- 
maineth,  and  the  dreadfiill  lodge  of  the 
fuskie  daughters  of  blacke  night? 

Tofie,  part  ii,  p.  44. 

Fusome,  adj.      Neat;  handsome. 
North. 

Fuss.    In  ajussj  hurried,  bustled. 
Fussy t  over-busy. 

FussLE,        "1  ».    A  slight  confu- 
fussment,  j  sion.  Suffolk. 

FussocKiNG,  adj.    (1)  Large  and 
fat.  North. 
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(2)  Irritating ;  annoying.  North' 
ampt. 
Fust,  (1)  #.  The  fist. 

(2)  8.  (Fr,)  A  vessel  for  wine,  &c. 

(3)  V.  To  become  mouldy. 

(4)  ».  {A..N.)  Wood. 
FusTERER,  8.    A  maker  of  pack- 
saddles. 

Fustian,  a4f»  Low;  vulgar.  Fugtian 
language,  unintelligible  jargon. 

FusTiKs,  8,  A  kind  of  wood  used 
by  dyers. 

FusTiLARi  AN,  8,  A  Stinking  fellow. 
Skake^. 

FusTiLUGs,  «.  A  fusty  fellow.  Still 
used  in  Devon  to  signify  a  big- 
boned-person,  a  fat  gross  woman. 
Exmoor, 

Yon  may  daily  see  tsvi^fusAlugs  walk< 
ing  in  the  streets,  like  so  many  tuns, 
each  moving  upon  two  pottlepots. 

.  Jitntttf,  1639. 
What's  that  to  you,  nincumpoop  ?  What 
has  your  wry  neck  to  say  to  Mrs.  fiosa- 
bella  here?  or  you,  Mr.  fiutilugs,  with 
yovajraneum  and  bancum. 

Bavetuerofi,  Bnglisk  Laiejfer,  1678. 

FusTLE,  8.  A  bustle.  Warw. 

Fusty,  adj.  (1)  Musty;  mouldy;  ill- 
smelling. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he 

knock  out  either  of  your  brains ;  *a  were 

as  good  crack  a.  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Shakesp.,  Tro.  ^  Cr.^  ii,  1. 

Where  the  dull  tribunes, 
That  with  the  fusiy  plebeians  hate  thine 
honours.  Conoid i,  9. 

True  is  the  proverbe,  though  yiw^itf  to  fine 
wits.  Man  in  the  Moone^  1609. 

(2)  Thirsty.   Wilts, 
FusuM,  adj.  Handsome.  North, 
FuTNON,  adv.  Now  and  then.  East. 
FuTRE.  See  Foutra. 
FuTRiT,  s.  A  horizontal  shaft  or  way 

used  near  Ironbridge.  Shropsh. 
FuwTiNG,  8.  Favouring. 
FuxoL,  8.  A  fowl,  or  bird. 
FuYLE,  V.  (1)  To  defile. 

(2)  To  fail. 
FuYR,  8.  Fire. 


FuYSON,*.  Foison ;  plenty.  Skelton.' 
Fuz,  V.  To  steal  marbles  at  play. 
FuzzLB.  Another  form  oifuddie. 
Fuzzy,  adj.  (1)  Light  and  spongy. 

North. 

(2)  Rough;  shaggy.  East. 
FwALCHON,  8.  A  term  of  reproach. 
Fyckbr,  8.  A  vicar. 
Fy£,9.  (^.-iV.)  Boldness ;  defiance. 

Thynge  whiche  is  litille  worth  withinne, 
He  sayeth  in  open^c  to  synne.     G<ncer. 

Fyen,  V.  (1)  To  purge ;  to  clear. 

(2)  To  drive;  to  banish. 

(3)  To  digest.  See  Defie. 
Fygere,  8.  (A.-N.)  A  fig-tree. 
Fygey,  1  *.    A  dish  composed  of 

FYoi,  J  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  gin- 
ger, and  honey.  Forme  of  Cury, 
p.  18. 

Fyke,  (1)  v.      To  shrink;  to  be 
troubled. 
(2)  *.  Trifling  care.  Northumb. 

Fy-land,  adj.  Defiling.  See  File. 

Fyle,  adj.  Vile. 

Fylegh,  v.  To  follow. 

Fylle,  (1)  V.  To  fulfil. 
(2)  8.  A  file. 

Fylletory-gutters,  *.  Gutters 
for  conveying  water  from  the 
walls  of  buildings. 

Fyn,  adj.  {A.'N.)  Fine ;  clever. 

Fyndly,  €idj.  Fiend-like;  terrible. 

Fyneliche,  adv.  Finely ;  nicely. 

Fyngirmell,  8.  {A.'S.)  A  finger's 
breadth. 

Fynisment,  8.  End ;  fi;iisli. 

Fynly,  adv.  Goodly. 

Fyoll,  *.  A  cup,  or  pot. 

Fyrmet6,  8,  Infirmity. 

Fyrrys,  s.  Furze.  Pr.  P. 

Fys,  8.  A  winding  stair.  A  cor- 
ruption of  vice. 

Fyschere,  s.  a  fisher. 

Fyvethe,  adj.  The  fifth. 

Fyyre,  8.  The  star-thistle.  Pr.  P. 

Fyyst,  8.  See  Fiest. 
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